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ClIArTEE XIII. 

ON THE STATE OF THE CONSITTUTION UNDER CHARLES II. 


Efloct of the Press — Restrictions upon it before and after the Restoration — 
Licensing Acts — Political Writings tliccked by the Judges — Instances of 
Illegal Proclamations not numcious — Junes fined for Verdicts — Question of 
their Right to return a Geneial Verdict — Habeas Corpus Act passed — differences 
between Lords and Commons — Judicial Powers of the Lords histoncally traced — 
'Fheir Pretensions about the I'lmo of the Restoration - Resistance made by the 
Commons — Dispute about their original Jurisdiction — And that in Appeals 
liom Courts of Equity — Question of the Exclusive Right of the Commons as to 
Muncy Bills — Its History The Right extended faither — State of the Upjver 
House under the I’udors and Stuarts — Augmentation of the Tempoial Ixirds — 
State of the Commons — Increase of their Members — Question as to Rights of 
Election ~ - Four different Theories as to the Original iTinciple — Their ITobability 
considered. 

It may seem rather an extraordinary position, after the 
last chapters, yet is strictly true, that the fundamental 
privileges of the subject were less invaded, the preroga- 
tive sweiwed into fewer excesses, during the reign of 
Charles II. than in any former period of equal length. 
Thanks to the patriotic energies of Selden and Eliot, of 
Pym and Hampden, the constitutional boundaries of 
royal power had been so well established that no 
minister was daring enough to attempt any flagrant and 
general violation of them. The frequent session of par- 
liament, and its high estimation of its own privileges, 
furnished a secuiity against illegal taxation. Nothing of 
VOL. III. B 
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EFFECT OF THE PRESwS. 


Chap. XIII. 


this sort has been imputed to the government of Charles, 
the first king of England, perhaps, whose reign was 
wholly free from such a charge. And as the nation 
happily escaped the attempts that were made after the 
Eestoration to revive the star-chamber and high commis- 
sion courts, there were no means of chastising political 
delinquencies except thi*ough the regular tribunals of 
justice and through the verdict of a jury. Ill as the one 
were often constituted, and submissive as the other 
might often be found, they afforded something more of a 
guarantee, were it only by the publicity of their pro- 
ceedings, than the dark and silent divan of courtiers and 
prelates who sat in judgment under tlie two former kings 
of the house of Stuart. Though the bench was frequentl}’' 
subservient, the bar contained high-spirited advocates 
whose firm defence of their clients the judges often 
reproved, but no longer affected to punish. The press, 
above all, was in continual service. An eagerness to 
j)eruse cheap and ephemeral tracts on all subjects of 
passing interest had prevailed ever since the Eeforma- 
tion. These had been extraordinarily multiplied from 
the meeting of the long parliament. Some thousand 
pamphlets of different descriptions, written between that 
time and the Eestoration, may be found in the Biitisli 
Museum ; and no collection can be supposed to be per- 
fect. It would have required the summary process and 
stern severity of the court of star-chamber to repress 
this tori’ent, or reduce it to those bounds which a go- 
vemment is apt to consider as secure. But the measures 
taken with this view under Charles II. require to bo 
distinctly noticed. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., when the political im- 


Effoct of 
the press. 
Kest’U'iions 
upon It 
before and 


portance of the art of printing, especially in 
the great question of the Eeformation, began to 
be apprehended, it was thought necessary to 
assume an absolute control over it, partly by 


after the 
licbtoration. 


the king’s general prerogative, and still more 
by virtue of his ecclesiastical supremacy.^ Thus 


• It was said In 18 Car. 2 (1666) that gument of counsel ; but the court held 
“ the king by the common law hath a that a patent to print law-books exclu- 
goneral prerogative over the prinnng- sively was no monopoly. Cartel’s Re- 
press; so that none ought to print abook ports, «9. “ Matters of state and things 
for public use without his licence.” This that concern the government,” it is said 
ssems, however, to have betm in the ar- in another case, “ were never left to any 
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it became usual to grant by letters patent the exclusive 
right of printing the Bible or religious books, and after- 
wards all others. The privilege of keeping presses was 
limited to the members of the stationers’ company, who 
were bound by regulations established in the reign of 
Mary by the star-chamber, for the contravention of 
wliich they incurred the speedy chastisement of thal 
vigilant tribunal. These regulations not only limited 
the number of presses, and of men who should be em- 
])loyed on them, but subjected new publications to the 
])reviou8 inspection of a licenser. The long pailiament 
did not hesitate to copy this precedent of a tyranny they 
had overthrown ; and, by repeated ordinances against 
unlicensed printing, hindered, as far as in them lay, this 
great instrument of political power from serving the 
purposes of their adversaries. Every government, how- 
ever popiflar in name or origin, must have some un- 
easiness from the great mass of the multitude, some 
vicissitudes of public opinion to apprehend ; and expe- 
rience shows that republics, especially in a revolutionary 
season, shrink as instinctively, and sometimes as I’oason- 
ably, from an open licence of the tongue and pen, as the 
most jealous court. We read the noble apology of 
Milton for the freedom of the press with admiration; 
but it had little influence on the parliament to whom it 
was addressed. 

It might easily be anticipated, from the general spirit 
of lord Clarendon’s administration, that he Licensing 
would not suffer the press to emancipate itself 
from these established shackles.'* A bill for the regula- 
tion of printing failed in 1661, from the commons’ 
jealousy of the peers, who had inserted a clause exempt- 
ing their own houses from search.® But next year a 
statute was enacted, which, reciting “ the well-go vem- 

man’s liberty to print that would.” 1 dropped. Life of Charles II , 274. 

Mod Rep 258 Kennet informs us that, b We find an order of coutkiI, June 7, 
‘several complaints having been made of 1660, that the stationers company do 
Lilly’s Grammar, the use of which had seize and deliver to the secretary of state 
been prescribed by the royal ecclesiastical all copies of Buchanan's History of Scot- 
supremacy, It was thought proper in 1 664 land, and De Jure Kegni apud Si otos, 
that a new public fonn of grammar “'which are very pernicious to monanhy, 
should be drawn up and approved in con- and injurious to his majesty’s l)le^sed 
tjoctt^ibn, to be enjoined by the royal au- pre^enitors." Kennet’s Register, 176. 
thority. One was accordingly brought Tliis was beginning early, 
in by bishop Peaison, but the matter ® Commons' Jounials, July 29, 1661. 

B 2 
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POLITICAL WRITINGS CHECKED 


CHAP. XIII. 


ment and regulating of printers and printing-presses to 
be matter of public care and concernment, and that by 
the general licentiousness of the late times many evil- 
disposed persons had been encouraged to print and sell 
heretical and seditious books,” prohibits every private 
person from printing any book or pamphlet, unless en- 
tered with the stationers’ company, and duly licensed in 
the following manner : to wit, books of law by the chan- 
cellor or one of the chief-justices, of history and politics 
by the secretary of state, of heraldry by the kings at 
arms, of divinity, physic, or philoso})hy, by the bishops 
of Canterbury or l^ondon, or, if printed at either univer- 
sity, by its chancellor. The number of master printers 
was limited to twenty ; they were to give security, to 
affix their names, and to declare the author, if recpiired 
by the licenser. The king’s messengers, by warrant 
from a secretary of state, or the master and wardens of 
the stationers’ company, were empowered to seize un- 
licensed copies wherever they should think tit to search 
for them, and, in case they should find any unlicensed 
books suspected to contain matters contrary to the 
church or state, they were to bring them to the two 
bishops before mentioned, or one of the secretaries. No 
books were allowed to be printed out of London, except 
in York and in the universities. The penalties for 
printing without licence were of course heavy This 
act was only to last three years ; and, after being twice 
renewed (the last time until the conclusion of the first 
session of the next parliament), expired consequently in 
1679 ; an era when the house of commons were happily 
in so different a temper that any attempt to revive it 
must have proved abortive. During its continuance the 
business of licensing books was intrusted to sir Eoger 
L’Estrange, a well-known pamphleteer of that age, and 
himself a most scurrilous libeller in behalf of the party 
ho espoused, that of popery and despotic power. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader of the objections 
that were raised to one or two lines in Paradise Lost. 

Though a previous licence ceased to be necessary, it 
Political was held by all the judges, having mot for this 
diockeffby P'^^^ose (if we believo chief-justice Scroggs), 
till' judges, by the king’s command, that all books scan- 
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dalous to the government or to private persons may 
he seized, and the authors or those exposing such 
hooks punished ; and that all writers of false news, 
though not scandalous or seditious, are indidahle on 
that account.® But in a subsequent trial ho iniorins the 
jury that, “when hy the king’s command we weie to 
give in our opinion what was to he done in point of 
regiilation of the press, we did all siihscrihe that to print 
or publish any news, hooks, or pamphlets of news what- 
soever, is illegal ; that it is a manifest ini cut to the 
hreach of the peace, and they may bo proceeded against 
hy law as an illegal thing.* Siqipose now that this thing 
is not scandalous, what then? Jf there had been no re- 
flection in this hook at all, yet it is illiate ; and the au- 
thor ought to he convicted for it. And that is for a 
puldic notice to all people, and especially pi inters and 
booksellers, that they ought to ])rint no hook or ])aini)h- 
let of news whatsoever without authority.” The ])re- 
tended libel in this case was a periodical pamphlet, en- 
titled the Weekly Paccpiet of Advice from Borne ; being 
rather a virulent attack on popery than serving the pur- 
j)Ose of a newsj)aper. These extraordinary pro])ositions 
were so far from being loosely advanced, that the court 
of king’s bench proceeded to make an order tliat the 
hook should no longer be printed or published hy any 
person whatsoever.* Such an order was evidently 
beyond the competence of that court, were even the 
prerogative of the king in council as high as its 
warmest advocates could strain it. It formed accord- 
ingly one article of the impeachment voted against 
Scroggs in the next session.*' Another was for issuing 
general warrants (that is, warrants wherein no names 
are mentioned) to seize seditious libels and apprehend 

® State Trials, vii. 929. ing to the breach of the peace and dis- 

f This declaration of the judges is re- turbance of the kingdom. Whereupon 
corded m the following passage of the bis majesty was pleased to direct a pro- 
Uondon Gazette, May 5, 16S0 — “ Tins claniation to be prepared for the lestrain- 
day the judges made their report to his mg the printing of news-books and 
majesty in coiuicil, in pursuance of an pamphlets of news without leave ” Ac- 
oider of thi-. board, by w'hich they iina- coidingly such a proclamation appears in 
niinously declare that Ins majesty may the Gazette of May 17. 
by law prohibit the printing and pub- 8 State Trials, vii. 1127 ; viii 184,197. 
lislnng of all news-books and pamphlets Even North seems to admit that this was 
of new'8 whatsoever not licensed by his a stretch of power. Kxamen, 364. 
majesty's authority, as manifestly tend- ^ h State Trials, vm. 163. 
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ILLEGAL PROCLAMATIONS. 


Chap. XII7. 


their authors.* But this impeachment having fallen to 
the groTind, no check was put to genei*al warrants, at least 
issued by the secretary of state, till the famous judgment 
of the court of common pleas in 1763. 

Those encroachments on the legislative supremacy of 
parliament, and on the personal rights of the subject, by 
means of proclamations issued from the privy 
iUeKai council, wliicii had rendered former princes of 
ciamaiKma both the Tudor and Stuart families almost arbi- 
meroub. trary masters of their people, had fallen with 
the odious tribunal by which they were enforced. 
The king was restored to nothing but what the law had 
preseiwed to him. Few instances appear of illegal pro- 
clamations in liis reign. One of these, in 1665, required 
all officers and soldiers who had served in the armies of 
the late usurped powers to depart the cities of London 
and Westminster, and not to return within twenty miles 
of them before the November following. This seems 
connected with the wcll-gi*ounded apprehension of a 
republican conspiracy Another, immediately after the 
Fire of London, directed the mode in which houses 
should be rebuilt, and enjoined the lord mayor and other 
city magistrates to pull do^vn whatsoever obstinate and 
refractory persons might presume to erect upon pretence 
that the ground "syas their own ; and especially that no 
houses of timber should bo erected for the future.*" 
Though the public benefit of this last restriction, and of 
some regulations as to the rebuilding of a city which had 
been destroyed in great measure through the want of 
them, was sufficiently manifest, it is impossible to justify 
the tone and tenor of this proclamation ; and more par- 
ticularly as the meeting of parliament was very near at 
hand. But an act having passed therein for the same 
purpose, the proclamation must be considered as having 
had littlo effect. Another instance, and far less capable 
of extenuation, is a proclamation for shutting up coffee- 
houses, in December, 1675. I have already mentioned 
this as an intended measure of lord Clarendon. Coffee- 
houses were all at that time subject to a licence, gi’anted 

» It seems that these warrants, though force, and, having been thus mtroduetd, 
usual, were know n to be against the law. weie not laid aside. 

State I'rials, vil. 949, 966 Possibly they k Kennel’s Charles 11., 277. 
might have been justified under the words State Trials, vi. 837. 

uf the Ikeubing act, while that was in 
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by tlie magistrates at qiiai*ter sessions. But, the licences 
having been granted for a certain time, it was jnstly 
(questioned whether they could in any manner be revoked. 
This proclamation being of such disputable legality, the 
judges, according to North, were consulted, and inti- 
mating to the council that they were not agreed in 
opinion upon the most material questions submitted to 
tliem, it seemed advisable to recall it." In this essential 
matter of q3roclamations, therefore, the administration of 
Charles II. is very advantageously comqiared with that 
of his father; and, considering at tlie same time the 
entire cessation of impositions of money without consent 
of parliament, we must admit that, however dark might 
be his designs, there were no such general infringements 
of q^ublic liberty in his reign as had eontiiiually occurred 
before the long parliament. 

One undeniable fundamental privilege had survived 
the shocks of every revolution ; and in the worst times, 
except those of the late usurpation, had been the standing 
I’ecord of primeval liberty — the trial by juiy : whatever 
infringement had been made on this, in many cases of 
misdemeanour, by the present jurisdiction of the star- 
chamber, it was impossible, after the bold reformers of 
1641 liad lopped off that unsightly excrescence from the 
constitution, to prevent a criminal charge from passing 
tho legal course of investigation through the inquest 
of a grand jury and the verdict in open court of a 
petty jury. But the judges, and other ministers of jus- 
tice, for the sake of their own authority or that of the 
crown, devised various means of subjecting juries to 
their own dii’ectibn, by intimidation, by unfair returns 
of the panel, or by narrowing the boundaries of their 
lawful function. It is said to have been the qiractice in 
early times, as I have mentioned from sir Junes fined 
Thomas Smith in another place, to fino juries verdicts, 
for returning verdicts against the direction of the court, 
even as to matter of evidence, or to summon them before 
tho star-chamber. It seems that instances of this kind 
were not veiy numerous after tho accession of Elizabeth ; 
yet a small number occur in our books of reports. They 
were probably sufficient to keep juries in much awe. 

" Ralph, 297 ; North’s Examen, 139; that this prod imation would have been 
Kennet, 337. JEIuino of course pretends reckoned legal m former timoc. 
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RIGHT OF JURIES TO RETURN 


Chap. XIIT. 


But after the rerstoration, two" judges, Hyde and Keeling, 
successively chief-justices of the king’s hench, took on 
them to exercise a pretended power, which had at least 
])ecn intermitted in the time of the commonwealth. The 
grand jury of Somerset, having found a hill for man- 
slaughter instead of murder, against the advice of the 
latter judge, were summoned before the court of king’s 
bench, and dismissed with a reprimand instead of a 
fine.® In other cases fines were set on petty juries for 
acquittals against the judge’s direction. This unusual 
and dangerous inroad on so important a right attracted 
the notice of the house of commons ; and a committee 
was appointed, who reported some strong resolutions 
against Keeling for illegal and aibitrary proceedings in 
his office, the last of which was, that he be brought. to 
trial, in order to condign punishment, in such manner as 
the house should deem expedient. But the chief justice, 
having requested to bo heard at the bar, so far extenu- 
ated his olfenco that the house, after resolving that the 
practice of fining or imprisoning jurors is illegal, came 
to a second resolution to proceed no farther against hini.^ 
The precedents, however, which these judges endea- 
voured to establish, were repelled in a more 
?he?/righf decisive manner than by a resolution of the 
to return a house of commoiis. Kor in two cases, where 
the fines thus imposed upon jurors had been 
estreated into the exchequer. Hale, then chief 
baron, with the advice of most of the judges of England, 

as he infoims us, stayed process ; and in a subsequent 

% 

" “ Sir Hugh Wyndham and others finding indiclments is, that there might 
of the gland jury of Somerset \\cre at be no malicious pro^>ecution ; and there - 
the last assizes bound over, by lord Ch. fore, if, the matter of the indictment be 
J. Keeling, to appear at the K. B. the not framed of malice, but is verisimihs, 
first day of this term, to answer a misde- though it he not vera, yet it answer?? 
meanour for finding upon a bill of mur- their oaths to present it. Twisden said 
dcr, * billa vera quoad manslaughter,’ he had known p^tty juries punished in 
against the directions of the judge. Upon iny lord chief justice Hyde's time for 
tlieir appearance they were told by the disobeying of the judge’s direc tions in 
court, being full, that it was a inisde- point of law. But, because it was a mis* 
meanour in them, for they are not to take in their judgments rather than an 
distinguish betwixt murder and man- obstinacy, the court discharged them 
slaughter ; for it is only the circum- without any fine or other attendance.” 
stance of malice which makes the differ- Pasch 19 Car 2 . Keeling, Ch. J. Twis- 
ence, and that may be implied by the den, Wyndham, Morton, justices ; Hai"* 
law without any fact at all, and so it grave MSS., vol. 339. 
lies not in the judgment of a jury, but P Journals, 16th Oct. leet. 
of the Judge; that the intention of their 
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case it was resolved by all the judges, except one, that 
it was against law to hue a jury for giving a verdict con- 
trary to the court’s direction. Yet notwithstanding this 
veiy recent determination, the recorder of London, in 
1670, upon the acquittal of the quakers, Penn and iMead, 
on an indictment for an unlawful assembly, im]^()scd a 
line of forty marks on each of the jury.*^ Bushell, one 
of their number, being committed for non-payment of 
this hne, sued liis writ of liabeas corpus from the court 
of common pleas ; and, on the return made, that he had 
been committed for hnding a verdict against full and 
manifest evidence, and against the direction ottlie court, 
chief justice Vaughan held the gTound to be insufficient, 
and discharged the party. In his reported judgment on 
this occasion ho maintains the practice* of lining juiois, 
merely on this account, to be comparatively recent, and 
clearly against law.*' No later instance of it is recorded ; 
and perha])s it can only be ascribed to the violence that 
still ])revailed in the house of commons against noncon- 
formists that the recorder esca])cd its animadveision. 

In this judgment of the chidqiistice Vaughan he was 
led to (‘liter on a (question much controverted in later 
times — the legal right of the jury, without the diiection 
of the judge, to find a general verdict in criminal cases, 
where it detennines not only the truth of the facts af- 
deposed, but their quality of guilt or innocence ; or, ju- 
it is commonly, though not jierhaps quite accurately’ 
worded, to judge of the law as well as the fact. It is a 
received maxim with us, that the judge cannot decide 
on questions of fact, nor the jury on those of law. 
W henever the general principle, or what may be termed 
the major proposition of the syllogism, which every liti- 
gated case contains, can be extracted from the paificulai 
circumstances to which it is supposed to apply, the court 
pronounce their own dcteimination, without reference 
to a jury. The province of the latter, however, though 
it properly extend not to any geneial decision of the 
law, is certainly not bounded, at least in modern times, 
tp a mere estimate of the truth of testimony. The inten- 
tion of the litigant parties in civil matters, of the accused 
in crimes, is in every case a matter of inference from the 
testimony or from the acknowledged facts of the case ; 

^ state Trials, vi. 967 Vaughan's Reports. State Trials, v. 999. 
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arid wherever that intention is material to the issue, is 
constantly left for the jury’s deliberation. There are 
indeed rules in criminal proceedings wliich supersede 
this consideration; and where, as it is expressed, the 
law presumes the intention in determining the oftenco. 
Thus, in the common instance of murder or manslaughter, 
the jury cannot legally determine that provocation to be 
sufficient which by the settled rules of law is otheiwise ; 
nor can they, in any case, set up novel and arbitrary 
constructions of their own without a disregard of their 
duty. Unfortunately it has been sometimes the disposi- 
tion of judges to claim to themselves the absolute inter- 
pretation of ficts, and the exclusive right of drawing 
inferences from them, as it has occasionally, though not 
perhaps with so much danger, been the hxiling of juries 
to make their right of returning a general verdict sub- 
servient to faction or prejudice. Vaughan did not of 
course mean to encourage any petulance in juries that 
should lead them to pronounce on the law, nor does he 
expatiate so largely on their power as has sometimes, 
since been usual ; but confines himself to a narrow, 
though conclusive, line of argument, that, as every issue 
of fact must be supported by testimony, upon the truth 
of which the jury are exclusively to decide, they cannot 
bo guilty of any legal misdemeanour in returning their 
verdict, though apparently against the direction of the 
court in point of law ; since it cannot ever be proved 
that they believed the evidence uj)on which that direc- 
tion must have rested.* 

I have already pointed out to the reader’s notice 
Habeas article of Clarendon’s impeachmeijt which 

corpn^act cliargcs him with having caused many persons 
passed. impri.soned against law.* These were 

released by the duke of Buckingham’s administration, 
which in several respects acted on a more liberal prin- 
ciple than any other in this reign. The practice was 
not, however, wholly discontinued. Jenkes, a citizen 
of London on the popular or factious side, having been 

• See Harirrave’s judicious observations (July 1 , 1667), “ is a most lamentable 
on tJic province of juries. State Trials, thing that we do professedly own that 
vi.1013. we do these things, not for right and 

t Those who were confined by war- justice* sake, but only to gratify this or 
rmifs were forced to buy their liberty that person about the king.” 
ol the courtiers which,” sayslepys, 
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committed by the king in council for a mutinous speech 
in Guildhall, the justices at quarter sessions refused to 
admit him to bail, on pretence that he had been com- 
mitted by a superior court ; or to try him, because he 
was not ent(‘red in the calendar of prisoners. The chan- 
cellor, on application for a habeas corpus, declined to 
issue it during the vacation ; and the chief-justice of the 
king’s bencln to whom, in the next place, the fi lends of 
Jenkes had recourse, made so many difficulties that lie 
lay in prison for several weeks.” This has been com- 
monly said to have produced the famous act of habeas 
corpus. Ibit this is not truly stated. The aibitrary 
proceedings of lord Clarendon were what really gave 
rise to it. A bill to prevent the lefiisal of the wiit of 
habeas cor])us was brought into the house on April 10, 
1668, but did not pass the committee in that session.* 
But another to the same purpose, probably more reme- 
dial, was scut up to the loids in March, 1669-70.^ It 
ffiiled of success in the upper house ; but the commons 
continued to repeat their struggle for this important 
measure, and in the session of K)7d-4 passed two bills, 
— one io pi event the imprisonment of the subject in gaols 
beyond the seas, another to give a more expeditious use 
of the writ of habeas corpus in criminal matters.* The 
same or similar bills appear to have gone up to the lords 
in 1675. It was not till 1676 that the delay of Jenkes’s 
habeas cor]uis took place. And this affair seems to have 
had so trifling an influence that these bills were not 
revived for the next two years, notwithstanding the tem- 


“ state Trials, VI 1189. 

* CoinmoDb’ Juurnals As the titles 
only of thesf^ bills are entered in the 
Journals, their purport cannot be stated 
with absolute ceitainty. They might, 
however, 1 suppose, be found in some of 
the offices. 

y Pari. Hist. 661. It was opposed by 
the court. 

* In this session, Feb 14, a committee 
was appointed to mspect the laws, and 
consider how the king may commit any 
subject by his immediate warrant, as the 
law now stands, and report the same to 
the house, and also how the law now 
stands touching commitments of persons 
by the council-table. Ralph supposes 


(p. 255) that this gave nse to the habeail 
corpus act, \shith is certainly not the 
case. The statute 16 Car. 1, c. 10, seems 
to recognise the legality of commitments 
by the king's special warrant, or by tho 
privy council, or some, at least, of its 
members singly ; and probably this, with 
long usage, is sufilcient to support tho 
controverted authoiity of the secretary 
of state. As to the piivy couiuii, it is 
not doubted, I believe, that they may 
commit. But it has been held, even in 
the worst of times, tliat a wairant of 
commitment under the king’s own hand, 
without seal or the hand of any secre- 
tary or officer of state c«' justice, is bad- 
2 Jac. 2', B. R. ; 2 Shower, 484. 
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pests that agitated the house during that period.*" But 
in the short parliament of 1679 they appear do have 
been consolidated into one, that, having met with better 
success among the lords, passed into a statute, and is 
generally denominated the habeas corpus act.'’ 

It is a very common mistake, and that not only among 
foreigners, but many from whom some kiKjwledge of our 
constitutional laws might bo expected, to sup])ose tliat 
this skatute of Charles 11. enlarged in a gr(.'at degree our 
liberties, and forms a sold of cpocli in their Idstory. But 
tiiougli a very beneficial enactment, and eminent reme- 
dial in many cases of illegal imprisonment, it introduced 
no new principle, nor conferred any right upon the sub- 
ject. From the', earliest records of the English law, no 
freeman could be detained in prison, except upon a cri- 
minal charge or conviction, or for a civil debt. In the 
foimer case it was always in his power to d(niand of the 
court of king’s bench a wi’it of liabeas corpus ad subjici- 
endum, directed to the person detaining him in custody, 
by wliicli ho was enjoined to* bring u]) tlio l)ody of the 
prisoner, with the waii’ant of commitment, that, the court 
might judge of its sufticiency, and remand the party, 
admit liini to bail, or discharge him, according to the 
nature of the charge. This writ issued of right, and 
could not be refused by the court. It was not to bestow 
an immunity from arbitrary imprisonment, which is 
abundantly provided in Magna Charta (it* indeed it were 
not, much more ancient), that the statute of Chailes 11. 
was enacted, but to cut off the abuses by which the 
government’s lust of poAver, and the serAule subtlety 
of crown lawyers, had impaired so fundamental a 
privilege. 

Tliero had been some doubts whether the coui-t of 
common pleas could issue this writ; and the court ot 
exchequer seems never to have done so.® It was also a 

^ In the Parliamentary History, 846, the commitment hart not boon altopiethor 
we find a debate on the petition of one refrular. Ralph (p 314) coninicnts more 
Harrington to the commons m 1677, who se\eroly on the behaviour ot the house 
had been committed to close custody by than was necessary, 
the council. But as his demeanour was b 31 Car. 2, c 2. 
alleged to liave been disrespectful, and ® The puisne judges of the common 
the right of the/'ouncil to commit was pleas granted a habeas coi pus against the 
not disputed, and especially as he seems opinion of clnef-jiistuc Vaughan, who 
to have been at liberty when the debate domed the court to have that power, 
took place, no pro< eeihngs ensued, though Carter's Reports, 221. 
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question, and one of more importance, as wc have seen 
in the case of Jenkes, whether a single judge of the court 
of king’s bench could issue it during the vacation. The 
statute there ifore enacts that where any peison, other 
than persons convicted or in execution uj)on legal pro- 
cess, stands committed for any crime, except for treason 
or felony plainly expressed in the warrant of commit- 
ment, he may during the vacation complain to the chan- 
cellor, or any of the twelve judges, who, upon sight of a 
copy of tlic warrant, or an affidavit that a copy is denied, 
shall award a habeas corpus directed to the officer in 
whose custody the party shall be, commanding him to 
bring up the body of his prisoner witlfin a time limited 
according to the distance, but in no case exceeding 
twenty days, who shall discharge the t)arty from impri- 
sonment, tnking surety for his appearance in the court 
wherein liis offience is cognizable. A gaoler refusing a 
(;opy of the warrant of commitment, or not obeying the 
wi’it, is subjected to a penalty of 100/.; and even the 
judge denying a habeas corpus, when required according 
to this act, is made liable to a penalty of 500/. at the suit 
of the injured 2>fHdy. The court of king’s bench had 
already been accustomed to send out their writ of habeas 
corpus into all places of peculiar and privileged jurisdic- 
tion, where this ordinary process does not run, and even 
to the island of Jersey, beyond the strict limits of the 
kingdom of England;*^ and this power, which might 
admit of some question, is sanctioned by a declaratory 
clause of the present statute. Another section enacts, 
that “no subject of this realm that now is, or hereafter 
shall be, an inhabitant or resiant of this kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, shall be sent prisoner into Scotland, Ireland, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Tangier, or into parts, garrisons, 
islands, or places beyond the seas, which are, or at any 
time hereafter shall be, within or without the dominions 
of his majesty, his heirs or successors,” under penalties 
of the heaviest nature short of death which the law then 
knew, and an incapacity of receiving the king’s pardon. 


d The court of kings bench directed a had been confined there several years 
habeas corpus to the govenior of Jersey Siderfin s Reports, 386. This was in 
to bring up the body ot Oveiton, a well- 1668, after the fall of Clarendou, wheu a 
known oflicer of the commonwealth, who Icbs despotic bjstem was miroouced. 
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The great rank of those who were likely to offend against 
this part of the statute was, doubtless, the cause of this 
unusual severity. 

But as it might still be practicable to evade these 
remedial provisions l>y expressing some matter of treason 
or felony in the warrant of commitment, the judges not 
being empowered to inquire into the truth of the facts 
contained in it, a further security against any ])ro- 
tracted detention of an innocent man is afforded by 
a provision of great importance — that eveiy person 
committed for treason or felony, plainly and specially 
expressed in the warrant, may, unless he shall be 
indicted in the next term, or at the next sessions of 
general gaol delivery after his commitment, be, on 
prayer to the court,, released upon bail, unless it shall 
appear that the crovni’s witnesses could not be produced 
at that time ; and if he shall not be indicted and tried 
in the second term or sessions of gaol delivery, he shall 
be discharged. 

The remedies of the habeas corpus act are so effectual 
that no man can possibly endure any long imprisonment 
on a criminal charge, nor would any minister venture to 
exercise a sort of oppression so dangerous to himself. 
But it should be observed that, as the statute is only 
applicable to cases of commitment on such a charge, 
eveiy other species of restiaint on personal liberty is left 
to the ordinary remedy as it subsisted before this enact- 
ment. Thus a party detained without any warrant must 
sue out his habeas coiqius at common law ; and this is at 
present the more usual occun-ence. But the judges of 
the king’s bench, since the statute, have been accustomed 
to issue this writ during the vacation in all cases what- 
soever. A sensible difficulty has, however, been some- 
times felt, from their incompetency to judge of the truth 
of a return made to the writ. For, though in cases 
within the statute the prisoner may always look to his 
legal discharge at the next sessions of gaol delivery, the 
same redress might not always be obtained when he is 
not in custody of a common gaoler. If the person 
therefore who detains any one in custody should think 
fit to make a return to the writ of habeas corpus, alleging 
matter sufficient to justify the party’s restraint, yet false 
in fact, there would be no means, at least by this sum- 
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luary process, of obtaining relief. An attempt was made 
in 1757, after an examination of the judges by the house 
of lords as to the extent and efficiency of the habeas 
(5orpus at common law, to render their jurisdiction more 
remedial.® It failed, however, for the time, of success ; 
but a statute has recently been enacted^ which not only 
extends the power of issuing the writ during the vaca- 
tion, in cases not within the tict of Charles II., to all the 
judges, but enables the judge before whom the wi’it is 
returned to inquii’o into the truth of the facts alleged 
therein, and, in case they shall seem to him doubtful, to 
release the party in custody, on giving surety to appear 
in the couii; to which such judge shall belong, on some 
day in the ensuing term, when the court may examine 
by affidavit into the truth of the facts alleged in the 
return, and either remand or discharge the party, accord- 
ing to their discretion. It is also declared that a writ 
of habeas corpus shall run to any harbour or road on the 
coast of England, though out of the body of any county ; 
in order, I presume, to obviate doubts as to the effects 
of this remedy in a kind of illegal detention, more likely 
perhaps than any other to occur in modern times, on 
board of vessels upon the coast. Except a few of this 
description, it is very rare for a habeas corpus to be re- 
quired in any case where the government can bo pre- 
sumed to have an interest. 

The reign of Charles II. was hardly more remarkable 
by the vigilance of the house of commons 
against arbitrary prerogative than by the war- 
fare it waged against whatever seemed an loidsaiid 
encroachment or usurpation in the other house 
of parliament. It has been a peculiar happiness of our 
constitution that such dissensions have so rarely oc- 
curred. I cannot recollect any republican government, 
ancient or modem (except perhaps some of the Dutch 
provinces), where heredit^iry and democratical authority 
have been amalgamated so as to j)reserve both in ellect 
and influence, without continual dissatisfaction and icci- 
procal encroachments ; for though, in the most tranquil 

* See the lords’ questions and answers out of a case of impressment, where the 
of the judges In Pari Hist. xv. 898 ; or expeditious remedy of habeas corpus is 
Bacon's Abridgment, tit. Habeas Corpus ; eminently necessary, 
also Wilmot’s Judgments, 81. This arosei f 56 G. Ill c. 100. 
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and prosperous season of Eoman state, one consul, 
and some magistrates of less importance, were invariably 
elected from the patrician families, these latter did not 
fonn a corporation, nor had any collective authority in 
the government. The history of monarchies, including 
of course all states where the principality is lodged in a 
single person, that have admitted the aristocratical and 
popular temperaments at the same time, bears irequent 
witness to the same jealous or usurping spirit. Yet 
monarchy is unquestionably more favourable to the co- 
existence of an hereditary body of noblcvS with a repre- 
sentation of the commons than any other form of com- 
monwealth; and it is to the high prerogative of tlie 
English crown, its exclusive disjx)sal of offices of trust, 
which are the ordinary subjects of contention, its power 
of putting a stop to parliamentary disputes by a disso- 
lution, and, above all, to the necessity which both the 
peers and the commons have often felt, of a mutual good 
understanding for the maintenance of their privileges, 
that we must in a great measure attribute the general 
harmony, or at least the absence of open schism, between 
the two houses of parliament. This is, however, still 
more owing to the happy gi’aduation of ranks, which 
renders the elder and the younger sons of our nobility 
two links in the unsevered chain of society ; the one 
trained in the school of popular rights, and accustomed, 
for a long portion of their lives, to regard the privileges 
of the hoiise whereof they form a part, full as much as 
those of their ancestors the other falling without 
hereditiiry distinction into the class of other commoners, 
and mingling the sentiments natural to their birth and 
family affections with those that are more congenial to 
the whole community. It is owing also to the wealth 


8 It was ordered, 2l8t Jan. 1549, that 
the eldest sun of the earl of Bedford 
sIk/uM continue in the house after his 
father had succeeded to the peerage. 
And, 9th Feb 1515, that his son should 
do so, “ accoi ding to the precedent in the 
like case of the now earl his father.” It 
is worthy of notice that this determina- 
tion, whuh, at the time, seems to have 
been thought doubtful, though very un- 
leasonably (Jourixils, 10th Feb.), but 
whicii has had an influence which no one 


can fail to acknowledge, in binding to- 
gether the two branches of the legisla* 
ture, and in keeping alive the sympathy 
for public and popular rights in the 
English nobility (that sensus communis 
which the poet thought so rare in high 
rank), is first recorded, and that tivice 
over, in behalf of a family in whom the 
love of constitutional freedom has become 
hereditary, and who may be justly said 
to have deserved, like the Valeni at 
Rome, the surname of Pubhcol®. 
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and dignity of those ancient families who would ho 
styled nohlo in any other country, and who give an 
aristocratical character to the popular part of our legis- 
lature, and to the influence which the peers themselves, 
through the representation of small boroughs, are enablecl 
to exercise over the lower house. 

The original constitution of England was highly aris- 
tocratical. 'The peers of this lealm, when 
summoned to parliament (and on such occasions ^ 

^ -.x powOlSOT 

every peer was entitled to his writ), were the the lordh 
necessary counsellors and coadjutors of the 
king in all the functions that appertain to a 
government. In granting money for the public service, 
ill changing by permanent statutes the course of the 
common law, they could only act in conjunction with 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses of the lower house 
of parliament. In redress of grievances, whether of so 
private a nature as to aifect only single persons, or 
extending to a county or hundred, whether proceeding 
from the injustice of public officers or of powerful 
individuals, whether demanding punishment as crimes 
against the state, or merely leslitution and damages to 
the injured party, the lords assembled in parliament 
were competent, as we find in our records, to exercise 
the same high powers, if they were not oven more ex- 
tensive and remedial, as the king’s ordinary council, 
composed of his great officers, his judges, and peihaps 
some peers, was wont to do in the intervals of parlia- 
ment. These two, the lords and the piivy council, 
seem to have formed, in the session, one body or great 
council, wherein the latter had originally right of suffrage 
along with the fonner. In this judicial and executive 
authority the commons had at no time any more pre- 
tence to interfere than the council or the lords by them- 
selves had to make ordinances, at least of a general and 
permanent nature, which should bind the subject to 
obedience. At the beginning of every parliament nu- 
merous petitions were presented to the lords, or to the 
king and lords (since he was frequently there in person, 
and always presumed to be so), complaining of civil 
injuries and abuse of power. These were generally 
endorsed by appointed receivers of petitions, and re- 
turned by them to the proper court whence relief was to 

VOL. III. c 
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be sought.^* For an immediate inquiry and remedy seem 
to have been rarely granted, except in cases of an extra- 
ordinary nature, when the law was defective, or could 
not easily he enforced by the ordinary tribunals ; the 
shortness of sessions, and multiplicity of affairs, pre- 
venting the u])per house of parliament from entering so 
fully into these matters as the king’s council had leisure 
to do. 

It might perhaps be well questioned, notwithstanding 
the respectable opinion of Sir M. IJale, whether the 
statutes directed against the prosecution of civil and 
criminal suits before the council are so worded as to 
exclude the original jurisdiction of the house of lords, 
though their principle is very adverse to it. But it is 
remarkable that, so far as the lords themselves could 
allege from the rolls of parliament, one only instance 
occurs between 4 Henry IV. (1403) and 43 Eliz. (1602) 
where their house had entered uj^on any petition in the 
nature of an original suit; though in that (1 Ed. IV. 
1461) they had certainly taken on them to determine a 
question cognizable in the common courts of justice. 
I’or a distinction seems to have been generally made 
between cases where relief might be had in the courts 
below, as to which it is contended by Hale that the 
lords could not have jurisdiction, and those where the 
injured party was without remedy, either through defect 
of the law, or such excessive power of the aggressor as 
could defy the ordinary process. During the latter part 
at least of this long interval, the council and court of 
star-chamber were in all their vigour, to which the 
intermission of parliamentary judicature may in a great 
measure be ascribed. It was owing also to the longer 
intervals between parliaments from the time of Hen. VI., 
extending sometimes to five or six years, which rendered 
the redress of private ^vrongs by their means incon- 
venient and uncertain. In 1621 and 1624 the lords, 
grown bold by the general disposition in favour of par- 
liamentary rights, made orders without hesitation on 
private petitions of an original nature. They continued 


h The form of appointing receivers discontinued without a debate in tl»€ 
and tryers of petitions, though mter- house of lords, and a division, m 1740. 
nutted during the reign of William III., IVirl. Hist. xL 1013. 
was retived afterwards, and finally not 
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to exercise this jurisdiction in the first parliaments of 
Charles I. ; and in one instance, that of a riot at Ban- 
bury, even assumed the power of punishing a misde- 
meanor unconnected with privilege. In the long parlia- 
ment it may be supposed that they did not abandon this 
encroachment, as it seems to have been, on the loyal 
authority, extending their orders both to the punishment 
of misdemeanors and to the awarding of damages.' 

The ultimate jurisdiction of the house of lords, either 
by removing into it causes commenced in the lower 
eoui-ts, or by writ of error complaining of a judgment 
given therein, seems to have been as ancient, and 
founded on the same principle of a pai-amount judicial 
authority delegated by the ciown, as (hat which they 
exercised upon original petilions. It is to be observed 
that the council or star-chamber did not jiretend to any 
direct juiisdiction of this nature; no lecoid was ever 
removed thither upon assignment of eriors in an infeiior 
court. But after the first part of the fifteenth century 
there was a considerable inteival during which this 
appellant jurisdiction of the lords seems to have gone 
into disuse, though probably hno^^ui to be legal. I'bey 
began again, about 1580, to receive writs of eiror from 
the court of king’s bench ; though for forty years more 
the instances were by no means numerous. But the 
statute passed in 1585, constituting the court of ex- 
chequer-chamber as an intermediate tribunal of appeal 
between the king’s bench and the })arliament, recognises 
the jurisdiction of the latter, that is, of the house of 
lords, in the strongest terms."* To this power, therefore, 
of determining in the last resort, upon writs of error 
from the courts of common law, no objection could 
possibly be maintained. 

The revolutionary spirit of the long parliament brought 
forward still higher pretensions, and obscured all the 
landmarks of constitutional privilege. As the commons 


i Harfip-ave, p. 60. The proofs are in 
the Lords’ Journals. 

k They were very rare after the ao 
cession of Henry V ; but one occurs in 
10th Hen VI., 1432, with which Hale’s 
list concludes. Hargrave’s Preface to 
Hale, p. 7. This editor justly observes 
Uiat the incomplete state of the votes 


and early journals renders the negative 
proof inconclusive ; though we may bo 
fully warranted m asserting that from 
Henry V. to James I. there was very 
little exercise of judicial power in parUa* 
ment, either civilly or criminally. 

27th Eliz. c 8. 

c 2 
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took on themselves to direct the execution of their own 
orders, the lords, afraid to he jostled out of 
equality to which they were now content 
ttJwut the to be reduced, asserted a similar claim at the 
kStoraUon. expense of the king’s prerogative. They returned 
to their own house on the Kestoration with 
confused notions of their high jurisdiction, rather en- 
lianced than abated by the humiliation they had under- 
gone. Thus, before the king’s arrival, the commons 
having sent up for their concurrence a resolution that 
the persons and estates of the regicides should be seized, 
the upper house deemed it an encroachment on their 
exclusive judicature, and changed the resolution into 
“ an order of the lords on complaint of the commons.”" 
In a conference on this subject between the two houses, 
the commons denied their lordships to possess an exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, but did not press that matter." But in 
fact this order was rather of a legislative than judicial 
nature ; nor coidd the lords pretend to any jurisdiction 
in cases of treason. They artfully, however, overlooked 
these distinctions, and made orders almost daily in the 
session of 1660, trenching on the executive power and 
that of the inferior courts. Not content with ordering 
the estates of all peers to be restored, free from seizure 
by sequestration, and with all arrears of rent, we find in 
their journals that they did not hesitate on petition to 
stay waste on the estates of private persons, and to secure 
the tithes of livings from which ministers had been 
ejected, in the hands of the churchwardens till their title 
could be tried.P They acted, in short, as if they had a 
jjlenary authority in matters of freehold right where any 
member of their own house was a party, and in every 


" Lords’ Journals, May 18, 1660. 

“ Commons’ Journals, May 22. 

V Ijords’ Journals, June 4, 6, 14, 20, 
22, et alibi sjepe. " Upon information 
sjliven that some person m the late tunes 
had earned away goods from the house of 
the earl of Northampton, leave waa 
given to the said earl, by his servants 
and agents, to make diligent and narrow 
search m the dw'elling-houses of certain 
persons, and to break oi)en any door or 
trunk that shall not be opened m obc- 
dionca to the order.” June 26. The like 


order was made next day for the marquis 
of Winchester, the earls of Derby and 
Newport, &c. A still more extraordinary 
vote was passed August 16 Lord Mohun 
having complained of one Keigw m, and 
hib attorney Danby, for suing him by 
common process in Michaelmas term 
1651, In breach of privilege of peerage, 
the house voted that he should have da- 
mages nothing could be more scanda- 
louhly unjust, and against the spirit of 
the bill of indemnity. Three prosby 
tenan peei*8 protested. 
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case as full and equitable jurisdiction as the court of 
chancery. Though, in the more settled state of things 
which ensued, these anomalous orders do not so fre- 
quently occur, we find several assumptions of power 
wluch show a disposition to claim as much as the cir- 
cumstances of any particular case should lead tliem to 
think expedient for the parties, or honourable to them- 
selves.'^ 

The lower house of parliament, which hardly reckoned 
itself lower in dignity, and was something more ResisUncc 
than equal in substantial power, did not look made i)y the 
without jealousy on these pretensions. They 
demurred to a privilege asserted by the lords of assessing 
themselves in bills of direct taxation; and, having on 
one occasion reluctantly permitted an amendment of that 
nature to pass, took care to record their dissent from the 
principle by a special entry in the journal.' An amend- 
ment having been introduced into a bill for regulating 
the press, sent up by the commons in the session of 
1 () 61 , which exempted the houses of peers from search 
for unlicensed books, it was resolved not to agree to it ; 
and the hill dropped for that time.* Even in fiir more 
urgent circumstances, while the parliament sat at Oxford 
in the year of the plague, a bill to prevent the progres.s 
of infection was lost, because the lords insisted that their 
houses should not be subjected to the general provisions 
for security.* These ill-judged demonstrations of a de- 
sign to exempt themselves from that equal submission to 
the law which is required in all well-governed states, 
and had over been remarkable in our constitution, natu- 
rally raised a prejudice against the lords, both in the 
other house of parliament and among the common 
lawyers. 

This half-suppressed jealousy soon disclosed itself in 
the famous controversy between the two houses 
about the case of Skinner and the East India about their 
company. This began by a petition of the rigSinr 
former to the king, wherein ho complained, 
that, having gone as a merchant to the Indian seas at a 


** They resolved in the case of tlio ^ Journals, Aug 2 and 15, 1660. 

earl of Pembroke, Jan. 30, 1678, that • Id. .Tuly 29, 1681. 

the single testimony of a commoner is t Id. Oct. 31, 1665. 
not sufficient against a peer. 
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time when there was no restriction npon that trade, the 
East India company’s agents had plundered his property, 
taken away his ships, and dispossessed him of an island 
which he had purchased from a native prince. Conceiv- 
ing that he could have no sufficient redress in the ordi- 
nary courts of justice, ho besought his sovereign fo en- 
force reparation by some other means. After several 
inelfectual attempts by a committee of the privy council 
to bring about a compromise between the parties, the 
king transmitted the documents to the house of lords, 
with a recommendation to do justice to the petitioner. 
They proceeded accordingly to call on the East India 
company for an answer to Skinner’s allegations. The 
company gave in what is technically called a plea to the 
jurisdiction, which the house overniled. The defend- 
ants then pleaded in bir, and contrived to delay the in- 
quiry into the facts till the next session, when, the pro- 
ceedings having been renewed, and the plea to the lords’ 
jurisdiction again offered and overniled, judgment was 
finally given that the East India company should pay 
5000/. damages to Skinner. 

Meantime the company had presented a petition to the 
house of commons against the proceedings of 
appealffrom lords in this business. It was referred to a 
courts of committee who had already been appointed to 

equity. consider some other cases of a like nature. 

They made a report, which produced resolutions to this 
effect — that tlie lords, in taking cognizance of an original 
complaint, and that relievable in the ordinary course of 
law, had acted illegally, and in a manner to deprive the 
subject of the benefit of the law. The lords in return 
voted, “ That the house of commons entertaining the 
scandalous petition of the East India company against 
the lords’ liouse of parliament, and their jiroceedings, 
examinations, and votes thereupon had and made, are a 
broach of the privileges of the house of peers, and eon- 
trary to the fair correspondency which ought to be be- 
tween the two houses of parliament, and unexampled in 
former times ; and that the house of peers, taking cogni- 
zance of the cause of Thomas Skinner, merchant, a per- 
son highly oppressed and injured in East India by the 
governor and company of merchants trading thither, and 
overruling the plea of the said company, and adjudging 
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5000?. damages tliereupon against the said governor and 
company, is agreeable to the laws of the land, and well 
warranted by the law and custom of parliament, and 
justified by many parliamentary' precedents ancient and 
modem.” 

Two conferences between the houses, according to the 
usage of parliament, ensued, in order to reconcile this 
dispute. But it was too material in itself, and aggra- 
vated by too much previous jealousy, for any voluntary 
compromise. The precedents alleged to prove an oiiginal 
jurisdiction in the peers were so thinly scattered over 
the records of centuries, and so contrary to the received 
principle of our constitution that questions of fact are 
cognizable only by a jury, that their managers in the 
conferences seemed less to insist on the general right 
than on a supposed inability of the courts of law to give 
adequate redress to the present plaintiff; for which the 
judges had furnished some pretext, on a reference as to 
their own competence to afford relief, by an answer more 
narrow, no doubt, than would have been rendered at the 
present day. And there was really more to be said, both 
in reason and law, for this limited right of judicature, 
than for the absolute cognizance of civil suits by the 
lords. But the commons were not inclined to allow even 
of such a special exception from the principle for which 
they contended, and intimated that the power of afford- 
ing a remedy in a defect of the ordinary tribunals could 
only reside in the whole body of the parliament. 

The proceedings that followed were intemperate on 
both sides. The commons voted Skinner into custody 
for a breach of privilege, and resolved that whoever 
should be aiding in execution of the order of the lords 
against the East India company should be deemed a 
betrayer of the liberties of the commons of England, and 
an infringer of the privileges of the house. The lords, 
in return, committed sir Samuel Bamardiston, chairman 
of the company, and a member of the house of commons, 
to prison, and imposed on him a fine of 500?. It became 
necessary for the king to stop the course of this quarrel, 
which was done by successive adjournments and proro- 
gations for fifteen months. But on their meeting again, 
in October 1669, the commons proceeded instantly to re- 
new the dispute. It appeared that Bamardiston, on 
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the day of the adjournment, had been released from cus- 
tody without demand of his fine, which, by a trick rather 
\inworthy of those who had resorted to it, was entered 
as paid on the records of the exchequer. This was a 
kind of victory on the side of the commons ; hut it was 
still more n^^terial that no steps had been taken to en- 
force the order of the lords against the East India com- 
pany. The latter sent down a hill concerning privilege 
and judicature in parliament, which the other house re- 
jected on a second reading. They in return passed a 
t)ill vacating the proceedings against Bamardiston, which 
met with a like fate. In conclusion, the king recom- 
mended an erasure from the Journals of all that had 
passed on the subject, and an entire cessation ; an expe- 
dient which both houses willingly embraced, the one to 
secure its victory, the other to save its honour. From 
this time the lords have tacitly abandoned all pretensions 
to an original jurisdiction in civil suits.” 

They have, however, been more successful in estab- 
lishing a branch of their ultimate jurisdiction which had 
less to be urged for it in respect of precedent, that of 
hearing appeals from courts of equity. It is proved by 
sir Matthew Hale and his editor, Mr. Hargrave, that the 
lords did not entertain petitions of appeal before the 
reign of Charles I., and not perhaps unequivocally before 
the long parliament.’^ They became very common from 
that time, though hardly more so than original suits; 
and, as they bore no analogy, except at first glance, to 
writs of error, which come to the house of lords by the 
king’s express commission under the great seal, could 
not well be defended on legal grounds. But, on the 
other hand, it was reasonable that the vast power of the 
court of chancery should be subject to some control ; 
and though a commission of review, somewhat in the 
nature of the court of delegates in ecclesiastical appeals, 
might have been and had been occasionally ordered by 
the crown, yet, if the ultimate jurisdiction of the peer- 

“ For the whole of this business, which was made by the lords in 1702. Id. 196.] 
is erased from the Journals of both houses, * Hale says, “ I could never get to any 

see State Trials, v. 711 ; Pari. Hist. iv. precedent of greater antiquity than 3 
431,443; Hatsell's Prec^ents, ilL 336; Car. 1., nay, scarce before 16 Car. 1., of 
and Hargfrave’s Preface to Hale's Juris- any such proceeding in the lords’ bouse.’ 
diction of the Lonls, 101. [A slight at- C. 33; and see Hargrave's Preface, 53 
tempt to revive the original junsdictlon 7 Id. c. 31. 
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age wore convenient and salutary in cases of common 
law, it was difficult to assign any siitisfactory reason why 
it should be less so in those wliich arc teclmically de- 
nominated equitable.* Nor is it likely that tlio commons 
would have disputed this usurpation, in which the crown 
had acquiesced, if the lords had not received appeds 
against members of the other house. Three instances of 
this took place about the year 1675 ; but that of Shirley 
against sir John Fagg is the most celebrated, as having 
given rise to a conflict between the two houses as violent 
iis that which had occurred in the business of Skinner. 
It began altogether on the score of privilege. As mem- 
bers of the house of commons were exempted from legal 
process during the session, by the general privilege of 
parliament, they justly resented the pretension of the 
peers to disregard this immunity, and compel them to 
appear as respondents in cases of appeal. In these con- 
tentions neither party could evince its superiority but at 
the expense of innocent persons. It was a contempt of 
the one house to disobey its order, of the other to obey 
it. Four counsel, who had pleaded at the bar of the 
lords in one of the cases where a member of the other 
house was concerned, were taken into custody of the 
serjeant-at-arms by the speaker’s warrant.. The gentle- 
man usher of the black lod, by warrant of the lords, em- 
powering him to call all persons necessary to his assist- 
ance, sot them at liberty. The commons apprehended 
them again ; and, to prevent another rescue, sent them 
to the Tower. The lords despatched their usher of the 
black rod to the lieutenant of the Tower, commanding 
him to deliver up the said persons. He replied that 
they were committed by order of the commons, and he 
could not release them without their order ; just as, if 
the lords were to commit any person, he could not re- 


* It was ordered in a petition of Ro- 
bert Roberts, esq., that directions be 
given to the lord chancellor that he pro- 
ceed to make a speedy decree in the 
court of chancery, according to equity 
and justice, notwithstanding there be not 
any precedent in the case. Against this 
lords Mohun and Lincoln severally pro- 
tested; the latter very sensibly observ- 
ing, that, whereas it hath been the pru- 
dence and care of former parliaments to 


set limits and bounds to the Jurisdiction 
of chancery, now this order of direction b, 
which implies a command, ojiens a gap to 
set up an arbitrary pow er in the chan- 
cery, which is hereby countenanced by 
the house of lords to act, not according 
to the accustomed rules or former prece- 
dents of that court, but according to his 
own will. Lords’ Journals, 29th Nov 
1664. 
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lease him without their lordships’ order. They addressed 
the king to remove the lieutenant ; but, after some hesi- 
tation, he declined to comply with their desire. In this 
difficulty they had recourse, instead of the waiTant of the 
lords’ speaker, to a writ of habeas coi*pus returnable in 
parliament ; a proceeding not usual, but the legality of 
which seems to be now admitted. The lieutenant of the 
Tower, who, rather unluckily for the lords, had taken 
the other side, either out of conviction or from a sense 
that the lower house were the stronger and more formi- 
dable, instead of obeying the writ, came to the bar of the 
commons for directions. They voted, as might be ex- 
pected, that the writ was contrary to law and the privi- 
leges of their house. But, in this ferment ob two jealous 
and exasperated assemblies, it was highly necessary, as 
on the former occasion, for the king to interpose by a 
prorogation fjr thi’ee months. This period, however, 
not being sufficient to allay their animosity, the house of 
peers took up again the appeal of Shirley in their next 
session. Fresh votes and orders of equal intemperance 
on both sides ensued, till the king by the long proroga- 
tion, from November 1675 to February 1677, put an end 
to the dispute. The particular appeal of Shirley was 
never revived; but the lords contimied without objec- 
tion to exercise their general jurisdiction over appeals 
from courts of equity.^ The learned editor of Hale’s 
Treatise on tlie Jurisdiction of the Lords expresses some 
degree of surprise at the commons’ acquiescence in what 
they had treated as an usurpation. But it is evident from 
the whole course of proceeding that it was the breach of 
privilege in citing their own members to appear which 
excited their indignation. It was but incidentally that 
they observed in a conference “ that the commons can- 
not find by Magna Charta, or by any other law or ancient 
custom of parliament, that your lordships have any juris- 
diction in cases of appeal from courts of equity.” They 
afterwards, indeed, resolved that there lies no appeal to 
the judicature of the lords in parliament from courts of 
equity and came ultimately, as their wrath increased, 
to a vote, “ That whosoever shall solicit, plead, or prose- 
/ 

“ It was thrown out against them by in 1Y04, but not with any serious interv* 
the commons in their angry conferenoea tion of opposition, 
about the business of Ashby and 'White, b 0. J., May 30. 
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cute any appeal against any commoner of England, from 
any court of equity, before the bouse of lords, shall be 
deemed and taken a betrayer of the rights and liberties 
of the commons of England, and shall be proceeded 
against accordingly which voto the lords resolved 
next day to be “ illegal, imparliamentary, and tending to 
-a dissolution of the government.”*^ Eut this was evi- 
dently rather an act of hostility arising out of the im- 
mediate quai’rel than the calm assertion of a legal prin- 
ciple.“ 

During the inteiwal between these two dissensions, 
which the suits of Skinner and Shirley engen- 
dered, another difference had arisen, somewhat the exciubive 
less violently conducted, but wherein both conlmons as 
houses considered their essential privileges at money- 
stake. This concerned the long-agitated ques- 
tion of the right of the lords to make alterations in 
money-bills. Though I cannot but think the importance 
of their exclusive privilege has been rather exaggerated 
by the house of commons, it deserves attention ; more 
especially as the embers of that fire may not be so wholly 
extinguished as never again to show some traces of its 
heat. 

In our earliest parliamentary records the lords and 
commons, summoned in a great measure for the 
sake of relieving the king’s necessities, appear 
to have made their several gTants of supply without 
mutual communication, and the latter gtaierally in a 
higher proportion than the former. These Avere not in 
the form of laws, nor did they obtain any formal assent 
from the king, to whom they were tendered in written 
indentures, entered afterwards on the roll of parliament. 

Id. Nov. 19. Several divisions took learned a little cantjon in thU affair. An 
ilace in the course of thib busine&s, and appeal of one Cottiugton from the court 
bome rather close ; the court endeavour- of delegates to their house was rejected 
ing to allay the fire The vote to take by a vote that it did not properly belong 
Serjeant Pemberton into custody for ap- to them, Shaftesbury alone dissentient, 
peanng as counsel at the lords’ bar was June 17, 1678. Yet they had asserted 
only carried by 154 to 146 on June 1. their right to receive appeals from in- 
d Lords’ Journals, Nov. 20. ferlor courts, that there might be no 

® Lords' and Commons’ Journals, May failure of justice, in terms large enough 
and November, 1G75 ; Pari. Hist. 721, to embrace the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
791; State Trialq, vi. 1121; Hargrave’s May 6, 1675 And it is said that they 
Preface to Hale, 135; and Hale’s Trea- actually had done so in 1628. Hargrave, 
tise, c. .33. 53. 

It may be observed that the lords 
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The latest instance of such distinct grants from the two 
1 louses, as far as I can judge from the rolls, is in the 
18th year of Edward III.* But in the 22nd year of that 
reign the commons alone granted three fifteenths of their 
goods, in such a manner as to show beyond a doubt that 
the tax was to be levied solely upon themselves.'^" After 
this time the lords and commons are jointly recited in 
the rolls to have granted them, sometimes, as it is ex- 
pressed, upon deliberation had together. In one case it. 
is said that the lords, with one assent, and afterwards the 
commons, granted a subsidy on exported wool.** A change 
of language is observable in Richard II.’s reign, when 
the commons are recited to grant with the assent of the 
lords ; and this seems to indicate, not only that in prac- 
tice the vote used to originate with the commons, but 
that their proportion, at least, of the tax being far greater 
than that of the lords (especially in the usual impositions 
on wool and skins, which ostensibly fell on the exporting 
merchant), the grant was to bo deemed mainly theirs, 
subject only to the assent of the other house of parlia- 
ment. This is, however, so explicitly asserted in a 
remarkable passage on the roll of 0 lien. lY., without 
any apparent denial, that it cannot be called in question 
by any one.' The language of the rolls continues to be 
the same in the following reigns ; the commons are the 
granting, the lords the consenting power. It is even 
said by the court of king’s bench, in a year-book of 
Edward IV., that a grant of money by the commons 
would be binding without assent of the lords ; meaning 
of course as to commoners alone. I have been almost 
led to suspect, by considering this remarkable exclusive 
privilege of originating grants of money to the crown, as 
well as by the language of some passages in the rolls of 
parliament relating to them, that no part of the direct 
taxes, the tenths or fifteenths of goods, were assessed 
upon the lords temporal and spiritual, except where they 
are positively mentioned, which is frequently the case. 
But, as I do not remember to have seen this anywhere 
asserted by those who have turned their attention to the 
antiquities of our constitution, it may possibly be an 


t Kut. Pari, il, 14>«. 

8 Id. 200. 

O Id 300 C43 Edw. 31. 


i Rot. Pari. ill. 611. View of Middle 
Agea.ii. 310. 
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unfounded surmise, or at least only applicable to the 
earlier period of our parliamentary records. 

These grants continued to be made as before, by tlie 
consent indeed of the houses of parliament, but not as 
legislative enactments. Most of the few instances where 
they appear among the statutes are wheie some con- 
dition is annexed, or some relief of grievances so inter- 
woven with them that they make part of a new law.'' In 
the reign of Henry Y1 1. they are occasionally inserted 
among the statutes, though still without any enacting 
words.*" In that of Henry VIIl. the form is rather more 
legislative, and they are said to be enacted by the 
authority of parliament, though the king’s name is not 
often mentioned till about the conclusion of his reign 
after which a sense of the necessity of expressing his 
legislath^e authority seems to have led to its introduction 
in some part or other of the bill." The lords and com- 
mons are sometimes both said to grant, but more fre- 
quently the latter with the former’s assent, as continued 
to be the case through the reigns of Elizabeth and » James 
1. In the first parliament of Charles I. the commons 
began to omit the name of the lords in the preamble of 
bills of supply, reciting the grant as if wholly their own, 
but in the enacting words adopted the customary form 
of statutes. This, though once remonstrated against by 
the upper house, has continued ever since to be the 
practice. 

^ 14 E. 3, stat. 1, c. 21. This statute appropriation, which had escaped mCj 
is remarkable lor a promise of the lords though 1 have elsewhere quoted that in 
ii'^t to assent in future to any charge be- 5 Rich. 2, stat. 2, c 2 & 3. In two or 
vond the old custom, without assent of three instances we find grants of tenths 
the Commons in full parliament. Stat. 2, and fifteenths in the statutes, without 
same year , the king promises to lay on any other matter, as 14 E. 3, stat. 1, c. 20 ; 
no charge hut by assent of the lords and 27 E. 3, stat. 1, c. 4. 
commons. 18 E 3, stat. 2, c. 1 the com- "* 7 H. 7, c. 11 ; 12 H. 7, c 12 
mons grant two fifteenths of the com- " I find only one except ion, 5 H. 8, 
monalty, and two tenths of the cities and c. 17, which was in the now common 
boroughs. “ Kt en cas que notre signeur form Be it enacted by the king our 
le roi passe la mer, de paier a mesmes les sovereign lord, and by the assent, &c. 
terns les quinzisme et disrae del second ® In 37 II. 8, c. 25, both lords and 
an,et nemy en autre maniere. Issint que commons are said to grant, and they pray 
les deniers de ce levez soient despendus, that their grant “ may be ratified and 
en les besoignes a eux monstez a cest confirmed by his mfi^esty’s royal assent, 
l>arlement, par avis des grauntz a ce as- so to be enacted and authoiized by 
signez, ct que les aides de la Trent virtue of this present parliament as 
s'dent mys en defense de north.” This is in such cases heretofore has been ac- 
a remarkable precedent for tlie usage of customed.’' 
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The oiiginating power as to taxation was thus indu- 
bitably placed in the house of commons ; nor did any 
controversy arise upon that ground. But they main- 
tained also that the lords could not make any amendment 
whatever in bills sent up to them for imposing, directly 
or indirectly, a charge upon the people. There seems 
no proof that any difierence between the two houses on 
this score had arisen before the liestoration ; and in the 
convention parliament the lords made several alterations 
in undoubted money-bills, to which the commons did 
not object. But in 1661, the lords having sent down a 
bill for paving the streets of W estminster, to which they 
desired the concurrence of the commons, the latter, on 
reading the bill a first time, “ observing that it went to 
lay a charge upon the people, and conceiving that it was 
a privilege inherent in their house that bills of that 
nature should be first considered there,” laid it aside, and 
caused another to be brought in.p When this was sent 
up to the lords, they inserted a clause to which the 
commons disagreed, as contrary to tlicir privileges, be- 
cause the people cannot have any tax or charge imposed 
upon them, but originally by the house of commons. 
The lords resolved this assertion of the commons to be 
against the inhcient privileges of the house of peers ; and 
mentioned one precedent of a similar bill in the reign of 
jllary, and two in that of Elizabeth, wliich had begun 
with them. The present bill was defeated by the unwill- 
ingness of either party to recede ; but for a few years 
after, though tlie point in question mis still agitated, 
instances occur where the commons suffered amendments 
in what were now considered as money-bills to pass, and 
others where the lords receded from them rather than 
defeat the proposed measure. In April 1671, however, 
the lords having reduced the amount of an imposition on 
sugar, it was resolved by the other house, “ That, in all 
aids given to the king by the commons, the rate or tax 
ought not to be altered by the lords.”'* This brought 

P Commons’ Journals, 24, 29 July ; in parliament are the sole gift of the com- 
Lords’ Journals, 30 July See also Hat- mons Pari. Hist. 1006. As they did 
sell’s Precedents, in. 100, for this subject not mean to deny that the lords mut>t 
of supply. concur in the bill, much less that tliey 

*1 They expressed tins with strange must pay their quota, this language 
latitude m a resolution some years after, seems indefensible 
that all aids and supplie.s to his m.^esty 
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on several conferences between tbe bouses, wherein 
the limits of the exclusive privilege claimed by the 
commons were discussed with considerable ability, and 
less heat than in the disputes concerning judicature; 
but, as I cannot help thinking, with a decided tid- 
vantage both as to precedent and constitutional ana- 
logy on the side of the peers.^ If the commons, as in 
early times, had merely granted their own mone}^, it 
would be reasonable that their house should have, as 
it claimed hj have, “ a fundamental right as to the 
matter, the measure, and the time.” But that the 
peers, subject to the same burthens as the rest of the 
community, and possessing no trilling proportion of the 
general wealth, should have no other alternative than to 
refuse the necessary supplies of the revenue, or to have 
their exact proportion, with all qualifications and circuni- 
stfinces attending their grant, presented to them unalter- 
ably by the other house of parliament, was an anomaly 
that could baldly rest on any other ground of defence 
than such a seiies of precedents as establish a consti- 
tutional usage ; while, in fact, it could not be made out 
that such a pretension was ever advanced by the com- 
mons before the present parliament. In the shoi*t par- 
liament of April 1640, the lords having sent down a 
message, requesting the other house to give precedency, 
in the business they were about, to matter of supply, it 
had been highly resented as an infringement of their 
privilege ; and Mr. Pym was appointed to represent their 
complaint at a conference. Yet even then, in the fervour 
of that critical period, the boldest advocate of popular 
privileges who could have been selected was content to 
assert that the matter of subsidy and supply ought to 
begin in the house of commons.^ 

There seems to be still less pretext for the great ex- 


*■ Lords' and Commons’ Journals, April 
17th and 22nd, 1679. Pari. Hist iv. 
480. Hatfaell’b I’recedeuts, iii. 109, 368, 
409. 

In a pamphlet by lord Anglesea, if I 
mistake not, entitled ‘Case stated of the 
Jurisdiction of the House of I^ords in 
point of Impositions,’ 1696, a vigorous 
and learned defence of the right of the 
lords to make alterations in money-bills, 
it is admitted that they cannot increase 


the rates ; since that would be to originate 
a charge on the people, \\huh they can- 
not do. But it 18 even said in the year- 
book, 33 II. 6, that, it the commons grant 
tonnage for four years, and the lords 
reduce the terms to two years, they need 
not send the bill down again. This of 
course could not be supported m modern 
times. 

• Pari. Hist ii. 563. 
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tension given by the commons to their acknowledged 
I'heiiKht privilege of originating bills of supply. The 
turaler^'^ principle was well adapted to that earlier period 
‘ ’ when security against misgovernmeni, could only 
be obtained by the vigilant jealousy and uncompromising 
linnness of the commons. They came to the grant of 
subsidy with real or feigned reluctance, as the stipulated 
price of redress of grievances. They considered the 
lords, generally speaking, as too intimately united witli 
the king’s ordinary council, which indeed sat with thcjn, 
and had, j)erliaps as late as Edward Ill.’s time, a delibe- 
rative voice. They knew the influence or intimidating 
jiscendancy of the peers over many of their own nlem- 
l:>eis. It may be doubted in fact whether the lower house 
shook off, absolutely and permanently, all sense of sub- 
ordination, or at least deference, to the upper, till about, 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth. But 1 must confess 
that, when the wise and ancient maxim, that the com- 
mons alone can empower the king to levy tlie people’s 
money, was applied to a private bill for lighting and 
cleansing a certain town, or cutting dikes in a fen, to 
local and limited assessments for local benefit (as to 
which the crown has no manner of interest, nor has any- 
thing to do with the collection), there was more dispo- 
sition shown to make encroachments than to guard 
against those of others. They began soon after the 
Itevolution to introduce a still more extraordinary con- 
struction of their privilege, not receiving from the house 
of lords any bill which imposes a pecuniary penalty on 
olienders, nor permitting them to alter the application 
of such as had been imposed below.‘ 

These restrictions upon the other house of parliament, 
however, are now become, in their own estimation, the 

t The principles laid down by flatsell penalties in a bill, or alter those inserted 
are 1. That in bilK of supply the lords by the commons lii. 137. He seems to 
can make no alteration but to correct boast that the lords during the last cen- 
verbal mistakes. 2. I'hat in bills, not of tury have very faintly opposed the claim 
absolute supfily, yet imposing burthens, of the commons. But surely they liave 
as turnpike acts, &c., the lords cannot sometimes done so in practice by return- 
alter the quantum of the toll, the persons ing a money-bill, or what the lower 
to manage it, &c. ; but in other clauses house call one, amended; and the com- 
they may make amendments. 3. That mons have had recourse to the evasion 
where a charge may indirectly be thrown of throwing out such bill, and bringing 
on the peoyde by a bill, the aimmons in another with the amendments inserted 
object to the lord>, making amendments m it, which does not look very tn- 
4 . That the lords cannot insert pecuniary umphant. 
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standing privileges of the commons. Several instances 
liave occurred during the last century, though not, 1 
believe, very lately, when bills, chiefly of a private 
nature, have been unanimously rejected, and even thrown 
over the table by the speaker, because they contained 
some provision in which the lords had trespassed upon 
these alleged rights." They are, as may be supposed, 
very diflerently regarded in the neighbouring chamber. 
The lords have never acknowledged any further piivilege 
than that of originating bills of supply. But the good 
sense of both paiTies, and of an enlightened nation, wJio 
luiLst witness and judge of theii* disputes, as well as the 
natural desire of the government to prevent in the outeet 
any altercation that must impede the course of its mea- 
sures, have rendered this little jealousy unproductive of 
those animosities which it seemed so happily contrived 
to excite. The one house, without admitting the alleged 
privilege, has generally been cautious not to give a 
pretext for eagerly asserting it ; and the other, on the 
trifling occasions where it has seemed, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, to be infringed, has commonly resorted to th(i 
moderate course of passing a fresh bill to the same efiect, 
after satisfying its dignity by rejecting the first. 

It may not be improper to choose the present occasion 
for a summary view of the constitution of both 
houses of parliament under the lines of Tudor 
and Stuart. Of their earlier history the reader umii r 
luay find a brief and not, 1 believe, veiy incor- giuaJ-ts 
lect account, in a work to which this is a kind 
of sequel. 

The number of temporal lords summoned by writ to 
the parliaments of the house of ITantagenet , 

^ ® . Augmenta- 

was exceedingly various ; nor was anytliing tion of Uic 
more Cf)mmon in the fourteenth century than 
to omit those who had previously sat in person, 
and still more their descendants. They were rather less 
numerous, for this reason, under the line of Lancaster, 
when the practice of summoning those who wxre not 
heredihiry peers did not so much j^tevail as in the pre- 

“ The last instance mentioned by from the landowners to the occupiers 
llatsell IS in 1790, when the lords hud in. 131 I am not at present aware of any 
amended a h 11 for regulating Warwick subbcquent case, but rather suspect that 
gaol by changing Uie rate to be imposed such might be found 

VOL. III. D 
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ceding reigns. Fifty-tliree names, however, appear in 
the parliament of 1454, the last held before the com- 
mencement of the great contest between York and Lan- 
caster. In this troublous period of above thirty years, 
if the whole reign of Edward IV. is to be included, the 
chiefs of many powerful families lost their lives in the 
field or on the scafibld, and their honours perished with 
them by attainder. New families, adherents of the vic- 
torious party, rose in their place ; and sometimes an 
attainder was reversed by fiivour ; so that the peers of 
Edward’s reign were not much fewer than the number 
I have mentioned. Henry VII. summoned but twenty- 
nine to his first ‘ parliament, including some whose 
attainder liad never been judicially reversed ; a plain 
act of violence, like his previous usurpation of the 
crown. In his subsequent pailiaments the peerage was 
increased by fresh creations, but never much exceeded 
forty. The greatest number summoned by Henry VJII. 
was fifty-one ; which continued to bo nearly the average 
in the two next reigns, and was very little augmented 
by Elizabeth. James, in his thoughtless luofusion of 
favour, made so many new creations, that eighty-two 
peers sat fix' his fiist parliament, and ninety-six in his 
latest. From a similar facility in granting so cheap a 
reward of J^ervice, and in some measure perhaps from 
tlie policy of counteracting a spirit of oi)position to the 
coui^,, which many of the lords had begun to manifest, 
Charles called no less than one hundred and seventeen 
peers to the parliament of 1028, and one hundred and 
nineteen to that of November, 1040. Many of these 
honours were sold by both these princes ; a disgraceful 
and dangerous ])ractico, unheard of in earlier times, by 
which the princely iiccrage of England might have been 
gradually levelled with the herd of foreign nobility. 
This has, occasionally, though rarely, been suspected 
since the Eestoration. In the parliament of 1001 we 
find one hundred and thirty-nine lords summoned. 

The spiritual lords, who, though forming another 
estate in parliament, have always been so united with 
the temporality that tho suffrages of both upon every 
question are told indistinctly and numeiically, com- 
posed in general, before the Keformation, a majority of 
the upper house; though there was far moie irregu- 
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larity in tho enmnionses of the laitred abbots and piiors 
than those of tljo barons. But by the surrender and 
dissolution of tlio monasteries, about thirty-six votes of 
the clergy on an average weie withdrawn from the 
parliament; a loss ill compensated to them by the cic- 
ation of five new bishoprics. Thus, the number of the 
temporal peers being continually augmented, wliile that 
of the prelates was confined to twenty-six, the direct 
influence of the church on the legislature has become 
comparatively small ; and that of the crown, which, by 
the pcinicious system of translations and other means, 
is generally powcifiil with the episcopal bench, has, in 
this respect at least, undergone some diminution. It is 
('asy to pei’coive from this view of the case that the 
destruction of the monasteiies, as they then stood, was 
looked upon as an indispensable preliminary to the 
Reformation ; no peaceable efforts towards which could 
liavo been effectual without altering the relative pi’o- 
]iortions of the spiritual and tempoial aristocracy. 

The house of lords, during this period of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuiies, weic not supine in 
rendering their collective and individual rights inde- 
])endent of the crown. It became a fundamental prin- 
ciple, according indeed to ancient aiithority, though not 
strictly observed in ruder times, that every peer of full 
age is entitled to his writ of summons at the beginning 
of a parliament, and that the house will not proceed on 
business if any one is denied it.'' The privilege of 
voting by proxy, which was originally by special ])cr- 
]nission of the king, became absolute, though subject 
to such limitations as the house itself may impose. The 
writ of summons, which, as 1 have obseived, had in 
earlier ages (if usage is to deteiraine that which can 
icst on nothing but usage) given only a right of sitting 
in the parliament for which it issued, was hold, about 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, l)y a construction founded 
on later usage, to convey an inheritable peerage, which 
was afterwards adjudged to descend U2)on heirs general, 

^ See the case of the etiTl of Arundel pleased to be sparing of vnts of this 
111 parliament of 1626 In one instance nature for the future. 20th Oct. 1667 
the house took notice that a writ of The king made an excuse that he did not 
summons had been issued to the earl know tlie earl was much under age, and 
of Mulgrave, he being under age, and would ‘be careful for the future. 29 th 
addressed the king that be would be Oct. 

ij 2 
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female as well as male ; an extension which sometimes 
raises intricate questions of descent, and, though no 
materially had consequences have flowed from it, is 
perhaps one of the blemishes in the coustitution of 
parliament. Doubts whet'her a peerage could bo sur- 
rendered to the king, and whether a territorial honour, 
of which hardly any remain, could be alienated along 
with the land on which it depended, were determined 
in the manner most favourable to the dignity of the 
aristocracy. They obtained also an important privilege ; 
first of recording their dissent in the journals of the 
house, and afterwards of insciting the grounds of it. 
Instances of the former occur not unfrequently at the 
period of the Reformation . but tlie latter practice was 
little known before the long parliament. A right that 
Cato or Phocion would have piized, though it may some- 
times have been frivolously or factiously exercised ! 

The house of commons, from the earliest records of its 
state of (ho regular existence in the 23rd year of Edward I., 
commons, consisted of seventy-four knights, or repre- 
sentatives from all the counties of England, except 
Chester, Durham, and Monmouth, and of a varying 
number of deputies from the cities and boroughs ; some- 
times, in the earliest period of representation, amounting 
to as many as two hundred *and sixty ; sometimes, by 
the negligence or partiality of the sherifls in omitting 
, ^ places that had formerly returned members, to 

their mem- nOt more than two tliirds of that number. New 
bers boroughs, howcvcr, as being grown into import- 

ance, or from some private motive, acquired the fran- 
chise of election ; and at the accession of Henry YIII. 
we find two hundred and twenty-four citizens and bur- 
gesses from one liundrcd and eleven towns (London 
sending four), none of which have since intermitted their 
privilege. 

I must so far concur with those whoso general prin- 

, ciples as to the theory of parliamentary reform 
to rights of leave me tar behind, as to proless my opinion 
election change which appears to have taken 

place in the English government towards the end of the 
thirteenth century was founded upon the maxim that all 
who possessed landed ^r moveable property ought, as 
freemen, to bo bound by no laws, and especially by no 
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taxation, to wliich liad not consented through their 
representatives. If we look at the constituents of a 
house of commons under Edward I. or Edward ill., and 
consider the state of landed tenures and of commerce at 
that period, we shall perceive that, excepting women, 
who have generally been supposed capable of no political 
right but that of reigning, almost every one who contri- 
buted towards the tenths and fifteenths granted by ihv 
parliament miglit have exercised the franchise of voting 
for those who sat in it. Were we even to admit that in 
corporate borouglis the franchise may have been usually 
vested in the freemen rather than the inhabitants, yet 
this distinetion, so important in later ages, was of little 
consequence at a time when all traders, that is, all 
who possessed any moveable property worth assessing, 
belonged to the former class. 1 do not pretend that no 
one was contributory to a subsidy who did not possess a 
vote, but that the far greater portion was levied on those 
who, as freeholders or burgesses, were reckoned in law 
to have been consenting to its imposition. It would be 
difficult probably to name any tovm of the least consi- 
deration in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which 
did not, at some time or other, return members to parlia- 
ment. This is so much the case that if, in running our 
e^^es along the map, we find any seaport, as Sunderland 
or Falmouth, or any inland town, as I^eeds or Birming- 
ham, which has never enjoyed the elective franchise, we 
may conclude at once that it has emerged from obscurity 
since the reig^i of Henry VIIl.^ 

Though scarce any considerable town, probably, was 
intentionally left out, except by the sheriffs’ partiality, 
it is not to be supposed that all boroughs that made 
returns were considerable. Several that are currently 
said to be decayed were never much better than at pre- 
sent. Some of these were the ancient demesne of the 
crown ; the tenants of which, not being suitors to the 
county courts, nor voting in the election of knights for 
the shire, were, still on the same principle of consent to 
juiblic burthens, called upon to send their own repre- 
sentatives. Others received the privilege along with 

> Thougli the propobition in the text exceptions in the northern parts of 
is, I believe, generally tnie, it has oc- England ; and that both Sheffield and 
cuned to me biiice that there are some Manchester are among them. 
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their charter of incorporation, in the hope that they 
would thrive more than proved to bo the event ; and 
possibly, even in snch early times, the idea of obtaining 
influence in the commons through the votes of theii* 
burgesses might sometimes suggest itself. 

That, amidst all this care to secure the positive right 
of representation, so little provision should have been 
made as to its relative efficiency, that the high-born and 
opulent gentry should have been so vastly outnumbered 
by peddling tradQis, that the same number of two should 
have been deemed sufficient for the counties of York and 
Rutland, for Bristol and Gatton, are facts more easy tc* 
wonder at than to explain ; for though the total igno- 
rance of the govorument as to the relative population 
might bo perhaps a sufficient reason for not making an 
attempt at equalization, yet, if the representation had 
been founded on anything like a numerical principle, 
there would have been no difficulty in reducing it to tht' 
proportion furnished by the books of subsidy for each 
county and borough, or at least in a rude approximation 
towards a more rational distribution. 

Henry VIIT. gave a remarkable proof that no part- of 
the kingdom, subject to the English laws and parlia- 
mentary burthens, ought to want its representation, by 
extending the right of election to the whole of Wales, 
the counties of Chester and Monmouth, and oven the 
towns of Berwick and Calais. It might be possible to 
trace the reason why the county of Durham was passed 
over. The attachment of those northern parts to popery 
seems as likely as any other. Thirty-three were thus 
added to the commons. Edward VI. created fourteen 
boroughs, and restored ten that had disused their privi- 
lege. Mary added twenty-one, Elizabeth sixty, and 
James twenty-seven members. 

These accessions to the popular chamber of parliament 
after the reign of Henry YIII. were by no means derived 
from a popular principle, such as had influenced its 
earlier constitution. We may account perhaps on this 
ground for the writs addressed to a very few towns, such 
as Westminster. But the design of that great influx of 
new members from petty boroughs, which began in the 
short reigns of Edward and Mary, and continued under 
Elizabeth, must have been to secure the authoritv of 
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government, especially in the successive revolutions of 
religion. Five towns only in Cornwall made returns at 
the accession of Edward YI. ; twenty-one at the death of 
hllizabeth. It will not he pretended that the wi-etched 
villages, which corruption and perjury still hardly keep 
from famine, were seats of commerce and industry in the 
sixteenth century. But the county of Cornwall was more 
immediately subject to a coercive influence, through the 
indefinite and o])prcssive jurisdiction of the stannary 
court. Similar motives, if we could discover the secrets 
of those governments, doubtless operated in most other 
cases. A slight difficulty seems to have been raised in 
1563 about the introduction of represenbitives from eight 
new boroughs at once by charters from the crown, but 
was soon waived with the complaisance usual in those 
times. Many of the towns which had abandoned their' 
privilege at a time when they were compelled to the 
payment of daily wages to their members duidng the 
session, were now desirous of recovering it when that 
burthen had ceased and the franchise had become valu- 
able. And the house, out of favour to popular rights, 
laid it down in the reign of James I. as a principle, that 
every town which has at any time returned members to 
parliament is entitled to a writ as a matter of course. 
Iffie speaker accordingly issued writs to Hertford, Pom- 
fret, llchester, and some other places, on their petition. 
The restorations of boroughs in this manner, down to 
1641, are fifteen in number. But though the doctrine 
that an elective right cannot be lost by disuse is still 
current in parliament, none of the very numerous 
boroughs which have ceased to enjoy that franchise since 
the days of the three first Edwards have from the Resto- 
ration downwards made any attempt at retrieving it ; 
nor is it by any means likely that they would be suc- 
cessful in the application. Charles I., whose temper 
inspired him rather with a systematic abhorrence of par- 
liaments than with any notion of managing them by 
influence, created no now boroughs. The right indeed 
would certainly have been disputed, however frequently 
exercised. In 1673 the county and city of Durham, 
which had strangely been imrepresented to so late an 
era, were raised by act o^ parliament to the privileges of 
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their follow-subjects.* About the same time a charter 
was granted to the town of Newark, enabling it to return 
two burgesses. It passed with some little objection at 
the time ; but four years afterwards, after two debates, 
it was carried on the question, by 125 to 78, that, by 
virtue of the charter gi'anted to the town of Newark, it 
hath right to send burgesses to serve in parliament. “ 
Notwithstanding this apparent recognition of the king’s 
prerogative to summon burgesses from a town not pre- 
viously represented, no later instance of its exercise has 
occurred ; and it would unquestionably have been resisted 
by the ccnnmons, not, as is vulg.arly supposed, because 
the act of union with Scotland has limited the English 
members to 518 (which is not the case), but upon the 
broad maxims of exclusive privilege in matters relating 
to their own body, which the house was become powerhil 
enough to assert against the crown. 

It is doubtless a problem of no inconsiderable difficulty 
to determine with perfect exactness by what class of j^er- 
3ons the elective franchise in ancient boroughs was ori- 
Four diffei- ginally posscsscd ; yet not perhaps so much so 
entthoojies as the carelessness of some, and the artitices of 
oiigiiuii others, have caused it to appear. The different 
principle, opinions on this controverted question may 
be reduced to the four following theses: — 1. The 
original right, as enjoyed by boroughs represented in the 
parliaments of Edward 1., and all of later creation, where 
one of a different nature has not been expressed in the 
charter from which they derive the privilege, was in the 
inhabitant householders resident in the borough, and 
paying scot and lot ; under those words including local 
rates, and probably general taxes. 2. The right sprang 
from the tenure of certain freehold lands or burgages 
within the borough, and did not belong to any but such 
tenants. 3. It was derived from charters of incorpora- 
tion, and belonged to the community or freemen of the 
corporate body. 4. It did not extend to the generality 
of freemen, but was limited to the governing paid or 
municipal magistracy. The actual right of election, as 
fixed by determinations of the house of commons before 

^ 25 Car 2, c 9. A bill bacl passed the ® Journals, 26th Feb and 20th Maich, 
commons in 1624 for the same effect, but 16'J^-7. 
failed through the dissolution. 
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1772, and by committees under Ihe Grenville Act since, 
is varionsly grounded upon some of these four j)rinci})al 
rules, each of which has been subject to subordinate 
modifications which produce still more complication and 
irregularity. 

Of these propositions the fiist was laid down by a 
celebrated committee of tlie house of comiiKins 
in 1624, the chairman wheieof was serjeant bai.iiity 
Glanville, and the members, as appears by the 
list in the Journals, the most eminent men, in respect of 
legal and constitutional knowledge, that were ev('r united 
in such a body. It is called by them the common-law 
right, and that which ought always to obtain where pre- 
scriptive usage to the contrary cannot be shown. Ihit 
it has met with very little favour from the house of com- 
mons since the Restoration. The second has the autho- 
rity of lord Holt in the case of Ashby and White, and of 
some other lawyers who have turned their attention to 
the subject. It countenances what is called the right of 
burgage tenure ; the electors in boroughs of this descrip- 
tion being such as hold burgages or ancient tenements 
within the borough. The next theory, which attaches 
the primary franchise to the freemen of corporations, has 
on the whole been most received in modem times, if we 
look either at the decisions of the proper tribunal, or the 
current doctrine of lawyers. The last proposition is that 
of Hr. Brady, who, in a treatise of boroughs, written to 
serve the purposes of James Jl., though not published 
till after the Revolution, endeavoured to settle all elective 
rights on the narrowest and least popular basis. This 
work gained some credit, which its perspicuity and 
acuteness would deserve, if these were not disgraced by 
a perverse sophistry and suppression of truth. 

it does not appear at all probable that such varjdng 
and indefinite usages as we find in our present repre- 
sentation of boroughs could have begun simultaneously, 
when they were first called to parliament by Edward I. 
and his two next descendants. There would have been 
what may be fairly called a common-law right, even 
were wo to admit that some variation from it may, at the 
very commencement, have occurred in paificular places. 
The earliest writ of summons directed the sheriff to 
make a return fi’om every borough within his jurisdic- 
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tioii, without any limitation to such as had obtained 
charters, or any rule as to the electoral body. Charters, 
ill fact, incorporating^ towns seem to have been by no 
means common in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries ; and though they grow more frequent afterwards, 
yet the first that gave expressly a right of returning 
members to parliament was that of Wenlock, under 
Kdward IV. These charters, it has been contended, 
were incorporations of the inhabitants, and gave no 
power cither to exclude any of them, or to admit non- 
resident strangers, according to the practice of later 
ages. But, however this may be, it is higlily probable 
tliat the word burgess (burgensis), long belbre the 
elective franchise or the cliaracter of a coi'poration 
existed, meant literally the free inhabitant householder 
of a borough, a member of its coui*t-leet, and subject to 
its jurisdiction. ‘Wo may, I believe, reject with con- 
fidence what I have reckoned as the third proposition ; 
namely, that the elective franchise belonged, as of com- 
mon right, to the freemen of corporations ; and still more 
tfiat of Brady, which few would be found to support at 
the present day. 

There can, I should conceive, be little pretence for 
affecting to doubt that the burgesses of Domesday-book, 
of the various early records cited by Madox and others, 
and of the writs of summons to Edward’s parliament, 
were inhabitants of tenements within the borough. But 
it may remain to be proved that any were entitled to the 
privileges or rank of burgesses who held less than an 
estate of freehold in their possessions. The burgage 
tenure, of which we road in Littleton, was evidently 
freehold ; and it might bo doubtful whether the lessees 
of dwellings for a term of years, whose interest, in con- 
templation of law, is far inferior to a freehold, were 
looked upon as sufficiently domiciled vsdthin the borough 
to obtain the appeUatiori of burgesses. It appears from 
Domesday that the burgesses, long before any incorpo- 
ration, hold lands in common belonging to their town ; 
they had also their guild or market-house, and were enti- 
tled in some places to tolls and customs. These per- 
manent rights seem naturally restrained to those who 
possessed an absolute property in the soil. There can 
surely be no question as to mere tenants at will, liable 
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to he removed from tlieir occupation at the pleasure ot 
the lord ; and it is perhaps unnecessary to mention that 
the tenancy from year to year, so usual at present, is of 
very recent introduction. As to estfites for a teim of 
years, even of considerahlo duration, they wore probably 
not uncommon in the time of Edward I. ; yet far out- 
numljered, as I should conceive, by those of a freehold 
nature. Whether these lessees were contributory to the 
ancient local burthens of scot and lot, as well as to the 
tillages exacted by the king, and tenths afterwards im- 
posed by parliament in respect of moveable estate, it 
seems not easy to determine ; but if they were so, as 
appears more probable, it was not only consonant to the 
principle that no freeman should bo liable to taxation 
without the consent of his representatives, to give them 
a shaie in the general privilege of the borough, but it 
may be inferred with sufficient evidence from several 
]’ecords that the privilege and the burthen were abso- 
lutely commensurate ; men having been specially dis- 
charged from contributing to tallages because they did 
not participate in the liberties of the borough, and 
others being expressly declared subject to those impo- 
sitions as the condition of their being admitted to thi^ 
rights of buigesses.^ It might however be conjeetured 
that a difference of usage between those boroughs where 
the ancient exclusive rights of burgage tenants were 
maintained, and those where the equitable claim of 
taxable inhabitants possessing only a chattel interest 
received attention, might ultimately produce those very 
opposite species of franchise which we find in the scot 
and lot borough, and in those of burgage-tenure. If 
the franchise, as we now denominate it, passed in the 
thirteenth century for a burthen, subjecting the elector 
to bear his part in the payment of wages to the repre- 
sentative, the above conjecture will be equally appli- 
cable, by changing the words right and claim into 
liability.® 

b Madox Firma, Burgi, p. 270, et post. Boroughs and Report of the West Looe 
The popular tliaracter of the elective Case The former writer has the follow - 
franchise in eaily times has been main- ing observations, vol. i. p 99. — “The 
tained by two writers of considerable ancient history of boroughs does not con- 
research and ability ; Mr. Luders, Re- firm the opinion above relerred to, which 
ports of Election Cases, and Mr Mere- lonl chief justice Holt delivered ip the 
wether, in his Sketch of the History of case of Ashby v. White: viz. that in- 
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It was according to tlie natural course of tilings that 
the mayors or bailifts, as returning officers, with some of 
the principal burgesses (especially wliere incorporating 
charters had given them a })rc-eminence), would take to 
themselves the advantage of serving a courtier or neigh- 
bouring gentleman, by returning him to parliament, and 
virtually exclude the general class of electors, indilferent 
to public matters, and without a suspicion that their indi- 
vidual sutf rages could ever be worth purchase. It is 
ceiTain that a scat in tlie commons was an object of am- 
bition in the time of Edward iV., and 1 have little doubt 
that it was so in many instances much sooner, lint 
there existed not the means of that splendid corruption 
which has emulated the Crassi and Tjuculli of Koine. 
Even so late as 1571, Thomas Long, a member for West- 
bury, confessed that he liad given four pounds to the 
mayor and another person for bis return. The elections 
were thus generally managed, not often perhaj)s by abso- 
lute bribery, but tlmough the influence of the govern- 
ment and of the neighbouring aristociacy ; and while the 
freemen of the corporation, or resident householders, 
were frequently permitted, for the sake of form, to concur 
in the election, there were many places where the smaller 
part of the municipal body, by whatever names distin- 
guished, acquired a sort, of prescriptive right through 
an usage, of which it was too late to show the com- 
mencement.*^ 

habitants not incorporated cannot send printed eciition, are inserted by the author 
members to parliament but by prc^crip- himself in a copy bequeathed to the Inner 
tion For there is good reason to believe Temple library. The remainder of Mr. 
that the elections in boroughs ere in the Eudert’s note, though too long for this 
beginning of representation popular ; yet place, is very good, and successfully re- 
in the reign ot Edward I there were not pels the corporate theory, 
perhaps thirty corporations m the king- d The following passage from Vowell’s 
dom. Who then elected the members of treatise on the order ot the parliament, 
boroughs not incorporated f Plainly, the published in 1571, and reprinted in 
inhabitants or burghers [according to Hollingshed’s Chronicles of Ireland (vi. 
their tenure or situation] ; for at that 345), seems to indicate that, at least m 
time every inhabitant of a borough was practice, the election was m the principal 
called a burgess; and Hobart refers to or governing body of the corporation, 
this usage in support of his opinion in “ The sheriff of every county, having re- 
the case of Dungannon The manner in ceived his writ, ought forthwith to send 
which (hey exercised this nglit was the his precepts and summons to the mayors, 
same as that in which the inhabitants of bailiffs, and head officers of every city, 
a town, at this day, hold a right of com- town corporate, borough, and such places 
mon, or other such privilege, which many as have been accustomed to send bur- 
possess who are not incorporated.” The gessea within his county, that they do 
words in bracicets, which are not in the choose and elect among themselves two 
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It was perceived, however, by the assertors of the 
popular cause under James I., that, by this muTOwing of 
the electoral franchise, many boroughs were subjected to 
the inlluence of the privy council, which, by restoring the 
householders to their legitimate rights, Would strengthen 
the interests of the country. Hence lord Hoke lays it 
down in his Fourth Institute, that, ‘‘if the king newly 
incorporate an ancient borough which before sent bur- 
gesses to parliament, and granteth that certain selected 
burgesses shall make election of the burgesses of parlia- 
ment, where all the buigesscs elected before, this charter 
taketh not away the election of the otlier burgesses. 
And so, if a city or borough hatli po^ver to make ordi- 
nances, they cannot make an ordinance that a less number 
shall elect burgesses for the parliament than made the 
election before ; for free elections of members of the high 
court of parliament are pio bono publico, and not to be 
compared to other cases of elcclion of mayors, baililfs, Ac., 
of corporations.” ® He adds, however, “ by original grant 
or by custom, a selected number of burgesses may elect 
and bind the residue.” This restriction was admitted 
by the committee over which Glaiiville presided in 


citi7,eus fov every city, and two burge^sscs 
lor every borough, according to tlieii old 
custom and usage And these head otti- 
cers ought then to assemble tlnm^elvos, 
and the aldermen and common (ountil of 
every city or to uni * and to make choice 
among themselves of two able and suffi- 
cient men of every city or town, to serve 
for and m the said parliament ” 

Now, if these expressions are accuiato, 
it certainly seems that at this period the 
great body of freemen or inhabitants 
were not partakers m the exercise ot 
their franchise And the following pas- 
sage, it the reader will turn to it, wherein 
Vowell adverts to the form of a county 
election, is so differently worded in re- 
spect to the election by the frcoholdei s 
at large, that vc e may fairly put a literal 
constiuctiou upon the former. In point 
of fact, I have little doubt that elections 
in boroughs were for the most part very 
closely managed m the sixteenth century, 
and probably much earlier This, how- 
ever, will not by any means decide the 
question of right For we know that m 
ihe reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. 


returns for tlie groat county of Yoik 
were made by the pioxies of a few peers 
and a few knights; and theic is a still 
more anomalous case m tlie reign of 
Flizabeth, when a lady I’uckmgton sealed 
the indenture for the county ot Wor- 
cester Carow^’s Hist of Klee turns, part 
11 . p 2K2 But uo one would pretend 
that the right ot election was in these 
persons, or supposed by any human bemg 
to be so 

The difficulty to be got over by those 
who dcteiid the modern decisions of com- 
mittees IS this VV'e know that m the 
reign of Edward 1. more than one hun- 
dred boroughs made reLunit, to the wTit. 
If most ot these were not incorporated, 
nor had any aldeirneri, capital burgesses, 
and so forth, by whom were the elections 
made ? Surely by the freeholders, or by 
the inhabitants And if they w^ere so 
made in the re ign of Edward 1 , how has 
the franchise been restrained afterwards.? 

® t Inst. 48. (HanviUe, p 53, 66. 
That no private agreement or by-law of 
the borough can restrain the right of ciec - 
tion, IS laid down m the same book. p. 17. 
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1 624.^ But both they and lord Coke believed the repre- 
yentation of boroughs to be from a date before what is 
called legal memory, that is, the accession of Bichard 1. 
It is not easy to reconcile their principle, that an elective 
light once subsisting could not be limited by anything 
short of immemorial prescription, with some of their own 
deteiminations, and still less with those which have sub- 
sequently occurred, in favour of a restrained right of 
suffrage. There seems, on the whole, great reason to be 
of opinion that, where a borough is so ancient as to have 
sent members to parliament before any charter of incor- 
poration proved or reasonably presumed to have been 
granted, or where the word burgensis is used wit ii out 
anything to restrain its meaning in an ancient charter, 
the right of election ought to have been acknowledged 
either in the resident householders paying general and 
local taxes, or in such of them as possessed an estate of 
Ireehold within the borougli. And whatever may have 
been the primary meaning of the word burgess, it appears 
consonant to the popular spirit of ihe English constitu- 
tion that, after the possessors of leasehold interest became 
so numerous and opulent as to bear a very large share in 
the public burthens, they should have enjoyed commen- 
surate privileges ; and that the resolution of Mr. Glan- 
vi lie’s committee in favour of what they called the 
common-law right should have been far more uniformly 
received, and more consistently acted upon, not merely 
as agreeable to modern theories of liberty, from which 
some have intimated it to have sprung, but as grounded 
on the primitive spirit and intention of the law of parlia- 
ment. 

In the reign of Charles II. the house of commons 
seems to have become less fovourable to this species of 
franchise. But after the Eevolution, when the stmggle 
of parties was renewed every three years throughout the 
kingdom, the right of election came more continually 
into question, and was treated with the grossest par- 
ti, ality by the house, as subordinate to the main interests 
of the rival factions. Contrary determinations for the 
sole purpose of serving these interests, as each grew in 
its turn more powerful, frequently* occurred ; and at this 
time the ancient right of resident householders seems to 

f Olanville s case of Hlctchingly, p 33 
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liave grown into disrepute, and given way to that of 
corporations, sometin\es at large, sometimes only in a 
limited and very small number.'’' A sliglit check was 
imposed on this scandalous and systematic injustice by 
the act 2 G. II., c. 2, which renders the last determina- 
tion of the house of commons conclusive as to the right 
of election.’* But this enactment confirmed many deci- 
sions that cannot be reconciled with any sensible rule. 
The same iniquity continued to prevail in cases beyond 
its pale ; the fall of sir hobert Walpole from power was 
reckoned to be settled when there appeared a small ma- 
jority against him on the right of election at Chippen- 
ham, a question not very logically connected with the 
merits.of his administration ; and the house would to this 
day have gone on trampling on the franchises of their 
constituents, if a statute had not been passed through 
the authority and eloquence of IVIr. Grenville, which has 
justly been known by his name. I shall not enumerate 
the particidar provisions of this excellent law, which, in 
point of time, does not fall within the period of my 
present work ; it is generally acknowledged that, by 
transferring the judicature, in all cases of controverted 
elections, from the liouse to a sworn committee of fifteen 
members, the reproach of partiality has been a good deal 
lightened, though not perhaps effaced.’ 

s [I incline to suspect that it would h This clause, m an act imposinR se- 
bc found on research that, in a plurality vere penalties on bribery, -was inserted 
of instances, the tones favoured the right by the house of lords with the insidious 
of residents, either householders or bur- design of causing the rejection of the 
gage tenants, to the exclusion ot fiee- whole bill; if the commons, as might be 
men, who, being in a great measure out- expected, should resent such an iiiU'r- 
oters, w ere less likely to be influenced foience with their privileges. The mi- 
by the neighbouring gentry In 1694 a riistry accordingly endeavoured to excite 
bill was brought in to distranchise the this sentiment; but those A\ho had in- 
borough of Stockbridge for bribery But troduced the bill very wisely thought it 
the burgesses petitioned against it, de- better to sacrifice a point ot dignity rather 
daring themselves resolved for the fu- than lo.se so important a statute It was, 
ture, m all difficult cases, to consult the however, only earned by tuo voices to 
gentlemen of the county. Journals, 7th agree with the amendment. Pari. Hist. 
Feb They by no means kept their word viii 754, 

m the next century ; no place having « These pages were first published in 
been more notoriously venal. The bill 1827. The Reform bill of 1832 has of 
was thrown out by a small ma,jority ; but course rendered a disquisition on the 
the whigs seem to have supported it, as ancient rights of election in boroughs a 
far as we can judge by the tellers. Id. matter of merely historical interest. 
iMaicb 30.-1815} 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BE 16 N OE JAMES II. 


designs of the King — Parliament of 1685 — King’s Intention to repeal the 'IVst 
Act — Deceived as to the iJispositious ot his Subjects — Prorogation ot i’ai [la- 
ment — Dispensing Power conftnned by tlie Judges — Ecclesiastical Commission 
— Kings Scheme ot establishing Popery — Dismissal of Lord KiHhester — 
Prime ol Orange alanned — Plan ot setting the Princess aside — Rejected by 
the King — Overtmes of the Malccon tents to Prmee of Oiange — Declaration, 
loi Liberty of Conscience — Addresses in favour ol it - New Modellmg ot 
the Corporations — A Hair of Magdalen College — Inlatuation of tiie King — 
His Coldness towards Louis — luviUitiou signed to the Pi nice ot Orange — 
Hirth of I’rince ot Wales — Justice and Necc'ssity ot Uie llevolutiim — Faioui- 
able OiKumstanccs attending it — Its SaluUry Consequences — Piucecdmgs ot 
the Convention — Ended by the Elevation ot William and Mary to the Ihioiie 

Till'] great question that has been brought forward at tlio 
ond of tho last chapter, concerning the right and nsago 
of election in boroughs, was perhaps of loss practical 
importance in the reign ef Charles II. than we 
might at first imagine, or than it might become in the 
present age. Whoever might bo the legal eleetoiN, it is 
undoubted that a great pieponderanee was virtually 
lodged in the select body of corporations. It was the 
knowledge of this that produced the corporation act soon 
after the K’estoration, to exclude the presbyterians, and 
the more violent measures of quo warranto at tho end of 
Charles’s reign. If by placing creatures of the court in 
municiped offices, or by intimidating the foraier corpora- 
tors through apprehensions of forfeiting their commun 
property and lucrative privileges, what was called a 
loyal parliament could be procured, the business of go- 
vennnent, both as to supply and enactment or repeal of 
laws, would be carried on far more smoothly and with 
less scandal than by their entire disuse. Few of those 
who assumed the name of tories were prepared to sacri- 
fice tho ancient fundamental forms of the constitution. 
They thought it equally necessary that a parliament 
should exist, and that it should have no will of its own, 
or none, at least, except for tho preservation of that as- 
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cendancy of the established religion which even their 
loyalty would not consent to surrender. 

It is not easy to determine whetlicr James II. had 
resolved to complete his schemes of aibitrary ivsij^ns of 
government by setting aside even the nominal 
concurrence of the two houses of parliament in legisla* 
tive enactments, and especially in levying money on his. 
subjects. Lord Halifax had given him much ohence 
towards the close of the late reign, and was considered 
from thenceforth as a man unfit to bo employed, because 
in the cabinet, on a question whether the people of New 
England should be ruled in futme by an assembly or by 
the absolute pleasure of the crown, he had spoken very 
freely against unlimited monarchy James, inde(id, 
could hardly avoid perceiving that the constant acqui- 
escence of an English house of commons in the measures 
proposed to it, a respectful abstinence from all inter- 
meddling with the administration of affairs, could never 
be relied upon or obtained at all, without much of that 
dexterous management and influence which he thought 
it both unworthy and impolitic to exert. It seems clearly 
that he had determined on trying their obedience merely 
as an experiment, and by no means to put his authority 
in any manner within their control. Hence he took the 
bold step of issuing a proclamation for the payment of 
customs, which by law expired at the late king’s death 


“ Fox, Appendix, p. 8. 
b “ The legal method,” says Burnet, 
“ was to have made entries, and to have 
taken bonds for those duties to be paid 
when the parliament should meet and 
renew the grant.” Mr. Onslow remarks 
on this, that he should have said, the 
least illegal and the only justifiable me- 
thod I'o which the Oxford editor sub- 
joins that it >\a8 the proposal of loid- 
keeper North, while the other, which was 
adopted, was suggested by Jefferies This 
is a mistike North’s proposal was to 
collect the duties under the proclamation, 
but to keep them apart from the other 
revenues in the exchequer until the next 
session of parliament There was surely 
little difference in point of illegality be- 
tween this and the course adopted. It 
W 61 S alleged that the merchants, who had 
paid duty, would be injured by a tem- 
porary importation duty free ; and cer- 

voL. HI. 


tainly it w'as inconvenient to make the 
revenue dependent on such a contingency 
as tlie demise of the crown. But this 
neither justifies the proclamation nor the 
disgraceiul acquiescence of the next par- 
liament in it. 

The king was thanked m several ad- 
dresses for directing the customs to be 
levied, particularly in one from the 
benchers and barristers of the Middle 
Femple London Gazette, March 11. 
This was drawn by sir Bartholomew 
Shower, and piesented by sir Humphrey 
Mackwoith. Life of James, vol ii p. 17. 
The former was active as a lawyer in all 
the worst measures of these two reigns. 
Yet, after the Revolution, they both be- 
came tory patriots and jealous assertors 
of freedom against the government of 
William III Banllon, however, takes 
notice that this illegal continuance of 
the revenue produced much discontent, 

la 
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and Barillon mentions several times that lie was resolved 
to continue in tlie possession of the revenue, whether the 
parliament should grant it or no. He was equally de- 
cided not to accept it for a limited time. This, as his 
principal ministers told the ambassador, would be to 
establish the necessity of convoking parliament from 
time to time, and tlins to change the form of government 
by rendering the king dependent upon it ; rather than 
which it Avould be better to come at once to the extremity 
of a dissolution, and maintain the possession of the late 
king’s revenues by ojien forced But the extraordinary 
conduct of this house of commons, so unlike any that 
had mot in England for the last century, rendered any 
exertion of violence on this score quite unnecessary. 

The behaviour of that unhonoured parliament which 
I’arUiiment held its two short sessions in 1 (385, though in 
ot 1085. great measure owing to the iiokleness of the 
public mind and rapid ascendancy of tory principles 
during the late years, as well as to a knowledge of the 
king’s severe and vindictive temper, seems to confirm 
the assertion strongly made at the time within its walls, 
that many of the members had been unduly returned.'* 
The notorious facts, indeed, as to the forfeiture of cor- 
porations throughout the kingdom, and their re-gi*ant 
under such restrictions^ as might servo the purpose of 
the crown, stand in need of no confirmation. Those 
who look at the debates and votes of this assembly, 
their large grant of a permanent revenue to the annual 
amount of two millions, rendering a frugal prince, in 
time of peace, entirely out of all dependence on his 
people ; their timid departure from a resolution taken 
to address the king on the only matter for which they 
wore really solicitous, the enforcement of the penal 
laws, on a suggestion of his displeasure their bill en- 

Fox’s Appendix, 39. And Rochester told much resentment nnd threatening, in hib 
him that Xorth and Halifax would have speech on opening the sest^ion. 
urged the king to call a parliament, in d Fox, Appendix, p. 93 ; Lonsdale, 
onler to settle the revenue on a lawful p. 5 ; Ralph, 860 ; Evelyn, i. 561. 
basis, if that resolution had not been ® For this curious piece of parha- 
taken by himself Id. p. 20. The king mentary iiicoiibistency, see Reresby’s 
thought it necessary to apologise to Ra- Memoirs, p. 113; and Banllon, in the 
nllon for convoking parliament. Id p. 18. Appendix to Fox, p 95. “ II s'est passd 
Dalrymple, p. 100. avant hier une chose do grande conse- 

® Dalrymple, p. 142. The king alludes quence dans la thambre basse . il fut 
to this possibility of a limited grant with proposd le matin que la chambre se met- 
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titled For the preservation of his majesty’s peison, full 
of dangerous innovations in the law of treason, especi- 
ally one most unconstitutional clause, that any one 
moving in either house of parliament to change the de- 
scent of the crown should incur the penalties of that 
offence their supply of 700,000Z., after the suppression 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, for the support of a standing 
army will be inclined to believe that, had James been 
as zealous for the church of England as his father, ho 
would have succeeded in establishing a power so nearly 
despotic, that neither the privileges of parliament, nor 
much less those of private men, would have stood in 
his way. The prejudice which the two last Stuarts 
had acquired in favour of the Roman religion, so often 
deplored by thoughtless or insidious writers as one of 
the worst consequences of their father’s ill fortune, is 
to be accounted rather among the most signal links in 
the chain of causes through which a gracious Provi- 

toit en comitd I'apibs diner pour con- tingnished spn it in this wretched parlia- 
biddrer la harangue du roy bur 1’ affaire merit was one in whose political life there 
de la religion, ct savoir cc qiii de\oit is little else to piaise, sir Edward Sey- 
6tre cntendu par lo teime de rcUgum mour. He opposed the grant of the 
piote^tante. La resolution fut prise iina- revenues for life, and spoke strongly 
nimomont, et sans contradiction, de faire against the illegal practices in the elec* 
uiie adresae au roy pour le pi icr de laire tions. Fox, 90, 93. 
une proclamation pour I’cxdcution des f Fox, Appendix, p 156. “ Provided 
loix contre tons los non-con formistcs noways,' and be it further enacted, that If 
gdn^ralemciit, c’est-k-dire, contre tous any peer of this realm, or member of tho 
ceux qui lie sont pus ouvortement do house of commons, shall move or propose 
I’^glise Anglicane ; cola enforme Ics pres- in either house of parliament tho disheri- 
bytiSricns ct tous les scctaires, aussi bien son of the rightful and true lieir of the 
quo les tatholiques Rorntuns. La malice crown, or to alter or change the debcent 
de cette rdsolution fut aussitot rcconnu or succession of the crown in tho right 
du roy d'Angletorre, et de scs ministres; line, such offence shall ho deemed and 
Icb pnncipaux de la chambre basso furent adjudged high treason, and every person 
raandds, et ceux que sa majestd Hritan- being indicted and convicted of such 
nique croit Otredans ses intdrets; il leur treason shall be proceeded against, and 
fit une rdpnmande sevhre de s etre laissds shall suffer and forfeit as m other cases 
seduire et entrainer k une rdsolution si of high treason mentioned m this act.” 
dangercuse et si peu admissible. II lour See what lord Lonsdale says, p. 8 of 
dedara quo, si Ton persistoit h Im faire this bill, which he, among others, con- 
une paroiUe adresse, il repondroit h la trived to weaken by provisoes, so that it 
chambre basse on tenues si decisifs et si was given up. 

fermes qu’on ne retourneroit pas h lui 8 Pari. Hist 1372. The king’s speech 
faire une parcille adresse. La manidre had evidently shown that the supply was 
dont sa majestc Bntaniiique s’explique only demanded for this purpose. The 
prodmsit sim effet hier matin ; ot la speaker, on presenting the bill for settling 
chambre basse rejeta tout d’uno voix ce the revenue in the former session, claimed 
qui avoit ete resolu en comite le jour it as a merit that they had not inserted 
auparavant” any appiopnating clauses. Pari. Hist 

The only man who behaved with dis- 1359. 

E 2 
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dencG has favoured the consolidation of our liberties 
and welfare. Nothing less than a motive more univers- 
ally operating than the interests of civil freedom would 
have stayed the compliant spirit of this unworthy par- 
liament, or rallied, for a time at least, the supporters of 
indelinite prerogative under a banner they 
Woruo repoai know that tlio king’s intention 

the habeas was to obtain the repeal of the habeas corpus 
corpubact. ^ which he reckoned as destructive of 
monarchy as the test was of the catholic religion.'^ And 
I see no reason to suppose that ho would have failed of 
this, had ho not given alarm to his high-church parlia- 
ment by a premature manifestation of his design to till 
the civil and military employments with the piofessors 
of his own mode of faith. 

It has been doubted by IVIr. Fox whether James had, 
in this part of his reign, conceived the projects com- 
monly imputed to him, of overthrowing, or injuring by 
any direct acts of power, the protestant establishment 
of this kingdom. Neither the copious extracts fiom 
Barillon’s correspondence with his own court, published 
by sir John Dalrymple and himself, nor the king’s own 
memoirs, seem, in his opinion, to warrant a conclusion 
that anything farther was intended than to emancipate 
the Roman catholics from the severe restrictions of the 
penal laws, securing the public exorcise of their wor- 
ship from molestation, and to replace them upon an 
equality as to civil offices by abrogating the test act of 
the late reign. ‘ We tind nevertheless a remarkable con- 
versation of the king himself with the French ambas- 
sador, which leaves an impression on the mind that his 
projects were already irreconcilable with that pledge of 

b Rorcsby, p 110. Barilloii, in Fox’s says only eteblir le libre exorcice de la 
Appendix, p. 93, 127, &c. " I^e fen rol religion cMholiqne, and by the general 
d’Angleterre et celui-ci m’ont sonvent tenor of his correspondence But though 
dit, qu’un gouvernement ne pent sub- the primary otgect was toleration, I have 
sister avec une telle loi.” Dalrymple, no doubt but that they conceived this 
p iTi. was to end in establishment. See what 

> This opinion has been well supported Banllon says, p. 84 ; though the legal 
by Mr. serjeant Heywood (Vindication reasoning is false, as might be expe< ted 
of Mr. Fox’s History, p 154). In some from a foreigner. It must at all events 
few of Barillon’s letters to the king of be admitted that the conduct of the king, 
J'ranc^ he speaks of James’s intention after the formation of the catholic junto 
etablir la religion catholique ; but tlieso m 1686, demonstrates an intention of 
perhaps might be explained by a far overthrowing Uie Anglican establish- 
greater number of passages, where he meut. 
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support he had rather unadvisedly given to tlio Angli- 
can church at his accession. This interpretation of his 
language is confirmed by the expressions used at the 
same time by Sunderland, which are more unequivocal, 
and jioint at the complete establishment of the catholic 
religion.'" The j^articular care displayed by James in 
this conversation, and indeed in so many notorious in- 


k ” II [le loy] me rdpondit h. ce que 
je vonoib do diu*, que Je connoissois le 
lond de ses intentions pour I’dtablisw'- 
inent do la religion catliolique ; qu’il 
n’esperoit cn vcnir a bout que par I’assist- 
arue de V. M ; que je \oyois qu’il \enoit 
de donner des cmplois dans ses troupes 
au\ ciUholiquos aussl bien qu’aux pro- 
testans ; que cette dgalit^ ficboit beau- 
coup de gena.mais qu'il n’avoit pas laisse 
passer une occasion si importante sans 
sen pit^valoir; qu’il feroit de, mcme ii 
1 c'gard do„s thoses praticables; et que je 
^oyols plus clair sur cela dans ses des- 
scins que ses propres mini&tres, s’en ^tant 
feouvent ouvert avec moi sans reserve.” 

104. In a second convors.ition imme- 
diately aRei wards tlie king repeated, 
“ que jo connoissois le fond de ses des- 
seins, ct que je pouvois r<^pondre que 
tout son but dtoit d’^tablir la religion 
catholique; quil no perdroit amuneoc- 
wision de la lane . . . que peu a peu il 
va h, son but , et que ce qu'il fait pr<5- 
bentement emporte n^cessaircment I’ex- 
ercicc libre de la religion catbolique, qul 
se trouvera ctabli avant qu’un acte de 
parleinent raiilorise ; que je connoissois 
assez r Angle terre pour savoir que la pos- 
silnliti^ d’avoir des emplois et des charges 
fora plus de catholiques que la pcrmis- 
felon de dire des messes publiques; que 
cependaiit il s’attendoit que V. M. ne 
I’abandouncroit pas,” &c. P. 106. Sun- 
derland entered on the bame subject, 
saying, “ Je ne sais pas si I’on voit en 
France les choses comme' elles sont ici ; 
inais je ddfie ceux qui les voyent de prbs 
de ne pas connoitre que le roy mon 
maitre n a nen dans le coeur si avant que 
I’envie d’dUblir la religion catholique; 
qu il ne peut meme, selon le bon sens et 
la droite raison, avoir d’autre but ; que 
sans cela il ne sera jamais en sftreti^, et 
sera toujours expose au zble indiscret de 
ceux qui echaufferont les peuples centre 
la catholicity, tant qu’elle ne sera pas 
plus plemement ytabbe. 11 y a mi autre 


chose ccrtainc, e’est que ce plan la ne 
peut reussir que par un conceit et mio 
liaison ytioite avec le roi votre maitre; 
e’est un piojet qui ne pi'ut convenir qu’h 
lui, ni reussir que par lui. Touk's les 
autres puissances s’y opposeront ouverto- 
ment, ou le tiaver>eront sous mam. On 
saitbien que cela ne cunvient point au 
prince d'Orunge ; mais il ne sera pas en 
ytat do remiifichor si ou vent se conduire 
en France comme il est ndcessaire, e’est- 
k-dire manager 1 amitid du roy d’Angle- 
kTre, ct le contemr dans son projet, Je 
\oi8 clairement rapprehension que hcau- 
coup*de gens out dune liaison avec la 
France, et les efforts qu’on fait jHiur 
raflfoiblir , niius cela ne sera au pouvoir 
de personne, si on n’en a pas envie de 
France; cost sur quoi il laut que vous 
vous expliquiez nijttcment, que vous 
fassiez connoitie que le roi votre maitre 
veut aider do bonne loi le roi d’Angleterre 
h. etablir fermement la religion catho- 
lique.” 

The word plus in the above passage is 
not 111 Dalrymplc’s extract from this 
letter, vol. ii. part ii. p 174, 187. Yet 
for omitting this word serjeant Heywood 
(not having attended to Dalrymple) cen- 
sures Mr. Hose as if it had been done 
purposely. Vindic. of Fox, p. 154. But 
this IS not quite judicious or equitable, 
since another critic might suggest that it 
was purposely interpolated No one of 
common candour would suspect this of 
Mr. Fox; but his copyist, I presume, 
was not infallible. The word plus is 
evidently incorrect. The catliolic reli- 
gion was not established at all in any 
positive sense ; what room could there be 
for the comparative? M. Mazure, who 
has more lately perused the letters of 
Banllon at Tans, prints the passage 
without plus. Hist, de la Revol. ii. 36. 
Certainly the whole conversation here 
ascribed to Sunderland points at some- 
thing far beyond the free exercise of the 
lUmrni catholic religioo. 
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stances, to place the army, as far as possible, in the 
command of catholic officers, has very much the appear- 
ance of his looking towards the employment of force in 
overthrowing the protestant church, as well as the civil 
privileges of his subjects. Yet he probably entertained 
confident hopes, in the outset of his reign, that lie 
might not be driven to this necessity, or at least should 
only have occasion to restrain a fanatical populace. Ho 
would rely on the intrinsic excellence of his own reli- 
gion, and still more on the temptations that his favour 
would hold out. For the repeal of the test would not 
have placed the two religions on a fair level. Catholics, 
however little qualified, would have filled, as in fact 
they did under the dispensing power, most of the j)rin- 
cipal stations in the court, law, and army. The king 
told Barillon ho was well enough acquainted with Eng- 
land to be assured that the admissibility to office would 
make more catholics than the right of saying mass pub- 
licly. There was, on tKo one hand, a prevailing laxity 
of principle in the higher ranks, and a corrupt devoted- 
ness to power for the sake of the emoluments it could 
dispense, which encouraged the expectation of such a 
nominal change in religion as had happened in the six- 
teenth century. And, on the other, much was hoped 
by the king from the church itself. He had separated 
from her communion in consequence of the arguments 
which her own divines had furnished ; he had conversed 
with men bred in the school of Laud ; and was slow to 
believe that the conclusions which he had, not perhaps 
unreasonably, derived from the semi-protestant theology 
of his father’s reign, would not appear equally irresist- 
ible to all minds when free from the danger and obloquy 
that had attended them. Thus, by a voluntary return 
of the clergy and nation to the bosom of the catholic 
church, he might both obtain an immortal renown, and 
secure his prerogative against that religious jealousy 
which had always been the aliment of political factions."" 

"* It is curious to remark that both the great object of the former was ahso- 
James and Louis considered the re-es- lute power rather than the interests of 
tablishment of the catholic religion and of popery. Doubtless, if James had been 
the royal authority as closely connected, a protestant, his encroachments on the 
and parts of one great system. Barillon rights of his subjects would not have 
In Fox, Append. 19, 51. Mazure, i. 346. been less than they were, though not 
Mr. Fox maintains (Hist. p. 102) that exactly of the same nature ; but the 
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Till tliis revolution, however, could ho brought about, 
he determined to court the church of England, wlioso 
boast of exclusive and unlimited loyalty could liardly bo 
supposed entirely hollow, in order to obtain the rt'pcal 
of the penal laws and disqualifications which affected 
that of Home. And though the maxims of religiouKS 
toleration had been always in his mouth, he did not 
hesitate to propitiate her with the most acceptable sai^ri- 
fico, the persecution of nonconfonning ministers, lie 
looked upon the dissenters as men of republican prin- 
ciples ; and if he could have made his bargain for the 
free exercise of the catholic worship, I see no reason to 
doubt that ho would never have announced his general 
indulgence to tender consciences." 

But James had taken too narrow a view of the 
mighty people whom he governed. The laity 
of every class, the tory gentleman almost coi’I'ea 
equally with the presbyterian artisan, enter- thedi^posi- 
tained an inveterate abhorrence of the Komish subjects.^^* 
superstition. Their first education, the usual 
tenor of preaching, far more polemical than at present, 
the books most current, the tradition of ancient cruel- 
ties and conspiracies, rendered this a cardinal point of 

main object of his leign can hardly be objected to this in council as unusual; 
denied to have been either the full toler- but the king was determined to gratify 
ation, or the national establishment, of his most Christian brother. Mazure, ii. 
the church of Home. Mr Fox’s remark 122. It is said also that one of the rea- 
must, at all events, be limited to the year sons for the disgrace of lord Halifax was 
1685. his speaking warmly about the revocation 

“ Fox, Appendix, p. 33. Ralph, 869. of the edict of Nantes. Id. p. 65. Yet 
The prosecution of Baxter, for what was James sometimes blamed this himself, so 
called reflecting on the bishops, is an as to displease Louis. Id. p. 66. In fact, 
instance of this. State Trials, ii. 494. it very much tended to obstruct his own 
Notwithstanding James’s aifected zeal for views for the establishment of a religion 
toleration, he did not scruple to congra- which had just shown itself in so odious 
tulate Louis on the success of his very a form. For this reason, thougli a brief 
different mode of converting heretics, was read in churches for the sufferers. 
Yet I rather believe him to have been special directions were given that there 
really averse to persecution ; though with should be no sermon. It is even said 
true Stuart insincerity he chose to flatter that he took on himself the distribution 
his patron. Dalrymple, p 177. A book of the money collected for the refugees, 
by Claude, published in Holland, entitled in order to stop the subscription, or, at 
“ Plaintes des Protestans cruellement least, that his interlerence had that effect, 
oppnmes dans le royaume de France,” The enthusiasm for the French protest- 
was ordered to be burnt by the hang- ants was such that single persons sub- 
man on the complaint of the French am- scribed 500 or 1000 pounds, which, rela- 
bassador, and the translator and printer tively to the opulence of the kingdom, 
to be inquired after and prosecuted, almost equals any munificence of this 
Loud. Gazette, May 8, 1686. Jefferies age. Id. p. 123. 
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religion even with those who had little beside. Many 
still gave credit to the popish plot; and with those 
who had been compelled to admit its general falsehood, 
there remained, as is frequently the case, an indefinite 
sense of dislike and suspicion, like the swell of waves 
after a storm, which attached itself to all the objects of 
that calumny.® This was of course enhanced l)y the 
insolent and injudicious confidence of the Eomish fac- 
tion, especially the priests, in their demeanour, their 
language, and their publications. Meanwhile a con- 
siderable change had been wrought in the doctrinal 
system of the Anglican church since the Eestoration. 
The men most conspicuous in the reign of Charles II. 
for their writings, and for their argumentative eloquence 
in the pulpit, were of the class who had been denomi- 
nated Latitudinarian divines; and, while they main- 
tained the principles of the Eemonstrants in o])position 
to the school of Calvin, were powerful and unequivocal 
suppoilers of the protestant cause against Eome. They 
made none of the dangerous concessions which had 
shaken the faith of the duke and duchess of York; 
they regretted the disuse of no superstitious ceremony ; 
they denied not the one essential characteristic of the 
Eeformation, the right of private judgment ; they 
avoided the mysterious jargon of a real presence in the 
Lord’s Supper. Thus such an agreement between the 
two churches as had been projected at difierent times 
was become far more evidently impracticable, and the 
separation more broad and defined.^ These men, as 

" It is well known that tlio house of the government against Lord Shaftesbury 
commons m 1685 would not pass the bill and College, tlio latter of whom had been 
for reversing Lord Staffoni’s attainder, hanged on their testimony. The reversal 
against which a few peers had entered a of Ix>rd Stafford's attainder, just as we 
very spirited protest. Pari. Hist. 1361. now think it, would have been a disgrace 
Bivrillon says, this was “ parce que dans to these crown prosecutions, and a con- 
ic preambule il y a des mots inseres qui gcientious tory would bo loth to vote 
semblent favoriser la religion catholique ; for it. 

cela seul a retarde la rehabilitation du p « in all the disputes relating to that 
comte de Stafford, dont tons sont d’ accord mystery before the civil wais, the church 
k I’egard du fond.” Fox, App p. 110. of England protestant writers owned the 
But there was another reason which real presence, and only abstracted from 
might have weight. Stafford had been the modus or manner of Christ’s body 
convicted on the evidence, not only of being present in the euchanst. and there- 
Oates, who had been lately found guilty fore durst not say but it might bo there 
of pel jury, but of several other witnesses, by transubstantiation as well as by any 
especially Dugdaie and Turberville. And other way. ... It was only of late years 
these men had been brought forward by that such principles have crept into the 
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well as others who do not properly belong to ihe same 
class, were now distinguished by their courageous and 
able defences of the Keformation. The victory, in ihe 
judgment of the nation, was wholly theiis. home had 
indeed her proselytes, but such as it would Iiave been 
more lionourable to have wanted. The people heard 
sometimes with indignation, or rather with contempt, 
that an unprincipled minister, a temporising bishop, or 
a licentious poet, had gone over to tbe side of a monarch 
who made conformity with his religion the only certain 
path to his favour. 

The short period of a four years’ reign may be 
divided by several distinguisliing points of prorogation 
time, which make so many changes in the ofpaiiu- 
posture of government. From the king’s ac- * 
cession to the prorogation of jiarliament on Kovember 
GO, 1(385, ho iiad acted apparently in concuiTcnce with 
the same party that had supported him in his brother’s 
reign, of which his own seemed the natural and almost 
undistinguisliable continuation. Tliis party, which had 
become incomparably stronger than the opj)Osito, had 
greeted him with such unbounded 2 )rofebsions,‘^ the 

church of England, -which, having been to succeed only as he favoured them, and 
blo^^ n into Uie parliament house, had the general opinion of him to be a prince 
raised c<mtinual tumults about religion steady above all others to his word, made 
ever since Those unleanied and fanatical him at that time the most jiopiilar prince 
notions wore never heard of till doctor that had bc'en known in England for a 
Stillingfleet’s late invention of them, by long time And from men’s attempting 
which he exposed himself to the lash, not to c'xclude him, they, at this juncture of 
only ot lh(' Roman catholics, but to tliat time, made him their darling ; no more 
of many of the church ot England cen- was his religion terrible ; his magnani- 
trovertists too.” Life of James, ii. 146. mous courage, and the hardships he had 
^ See London Gazettes, 1685, passim ; undergone, were the discourse of all men. 
the most remarkable are inserted by And some reports of a misunderstanding 
Ralph and Kennet. I am sure the ad- betwixt tbe French king and him, occa- 
dresses which we liave witnessed m this sioned originally by the marriage of the 
age among a neighbouring people are not lady Mary to the prince of Orange, in- 
on the whole more fulsome and disgrace- dustnously spread abroad to amuse tbe 
ful. Addresses, however, of all desenp- ignorant, put meu in hopes of what they 
tions, as we well know, are generally the bad long wished ; that, by a conjunction 
composition of some zealous individual, of Holland and Spain, &c , we might have 
whose expressions are not to he taken as been able to reduce France to the terms 
entirely those of the subscribers Still of the Pyrenean treaty, which was now 
these are sufficient to maniiest the ge- Ix^conie the terror of Christendom, we 
neral spint of the times. never hax ing had a prince for many ages 

The king's populanty at his accession, that had so great a reputation for expe- 
which all contemporary writers attest, is rience and a martial spirit.” P. 3. This 
strongly expressed by lord Lonsdale, last sentence is a truly amusing contrast 
“ The great interest he had in his brother, to the real truth, 
so that all apphcations to the king seemed 
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temper of its representatives bad been sncb in the first 
session of parliament, tbat a prince less obstinate than 
James might bave expected to succeed in attaining an 
aiitbority wbicb tbe nation seemed to offer. A rebel- 
lion speedily and decisively quelled confirms every 
government ; it seemed to place bis own beyond hazard. 
Could ho have been induced to change the order of bis 
designs, and accustom tbe people to a military force, 
and to a prerogative of dispensing with statutes of 
temporal concern, before he meddled too ostensibly 
with their religion, he would possibly have gained both 
the objects of bis desire. Even conversions to popery 
might have been moie frequent, if the gross solicitations 
of the court bad not made them dishonourable. But, 
neglecting the hint of a prudent advisor, that the death 
of Monmouth left a fiir more dangerous enemy behind, 
bo suffered a victory tbat might have insured him 
success to inspire an arrogant confidence that led on to 
destruction. Master of an army, and determined to 
keep it on foot, ho naturally thought less of a good 
understanding with parliament." He had already re- 
jected the proposition of employing bribery among tbe 
members, an expedient \QYy little congenial to bis 
presumptuous temper and notions of government." They 
were assembled, in bis opinion, to testify tbe nation’s 


*’ “ On volt qu'irisensiblcment les ca- 
tholiques auront las annes li la main ; 
e'est un etat bion different de I’opprcssion 
oh ils etoient, et dont les protestaus zeles 
resolvent une grande mortification • ils 
voyent bien qne Ic roy d’Angleterre fora 
le reste qnand il le pourra. La levee des 
troupes, qui scront bientCt completes, fait 
jnger que lo roy d’Angleterre vent 6tre 
en etat de se faire obdir, et de n’dtre pas 
g6ne par les loix qui se trouveront con- 
traires h ce qii’il veut etabhr ” Banllon, 
in Fov’s Appendix, 111 “ II me paroit,” 

ho says, June 25, “ que le roy d’Angle- 
terre a et<' fort aise d’avoir uno pretexte 
de lever des troupes, et qu’il croit que 
I’entrepi ise de M le due de Monmouth 
ne servira qu’h le rendre plus maitre de 
son pays” And on July 30, “ Le pro- 
jet du roy d' Angle terre est d'abolir en- 
tibrement les millces, dont il a reconnu 
I’inutilite et le danger en cette demibre 
occasion ; et de faire, s’ll est possible. 


quo le parlement etablisse le fond destine 
pour les milices h I'entretien des troupes 
reglccs. Tout cela change entibrement 
1 etat de ce pays ici, et met lea Anglois 
dans une condition bien difTerente de 
cclle oil ils ont ete jusques h pie'^ent. lla 
le connoibsent, et voyent bien qu’un roy 
de dilferente religion que celle du pays, 
et qui se trouve arme, ne renoncera pas 
ais^ment aux avantages que lui donne la 
dbfaite des rebelles, et les troupes qu'il a 
sur pied.” And afterwards “ Le roi 
d’Angleterre m’a dit que, quolqu’ll arrive, 
il conservera les troupe.s sur pied, quand 
meme le parlement ne lui donneroit pour 
les entretenir. Il connoit bien que le 
pailement veira mal volontieis cet dta- 
blissement; mais il veut btre assurd du 
dedans do son pays, et il croit ne le pou- 
voir etie sans cela.” Dalrymple, 169, 
i:o. 

® Fox’s App. 69. Dalrymple, 153. 
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loyalty, and thankfulness to their gi’acious pnnce for 
not taking away their laws and liberties. But, if a 
factious spirit of opposition should once prevail, it could 
not bo his hiult if ho dismissed them till more becoming 
sentiments sliould again gain ground.* Hence he did 
not hesitate to prorogue, and eventually to diss(dve, the 
most compliant house of commons that had been re- 
turned since liis family had sat on the throne, at the 
cost of 700,000/., a grant of supply which thus fell to 
the ground, rather than endure any opposition on the 
subject of the test and penal laws. Yet, from the 
strength of the court in all divisions, it must seem not 
improbable to us that he might, by the usual means of 
management, have carried both of those favourite 
measures, at least through the loAvcr house of parlia- 
ment. For the crown lost the most important division 
only by one vote, and had in general a majority. The 
very address about unqualified officers, which gave the 
king such offence as to bring on a prorogation, was 
worded in the most timid manner ; the house having 
rejected unanimously the words fust inserted by their 
committee, icquesting that his majesty would be pleased 
not to continue them in their employments, for a vague 
petition that “he would be graciously pleased to give such 
directions that no apprehensions or jealousies may remain 
in the hearts of his majesty’s good and faithful subjects.”" 

The second period of this reign extends from the pro- 
rogation of parliament to the dismissal of the call of 


t It had been the intention of Sunder- 
land and the others to dissolve parlia- 
ment as soon as the revenue for life 
should be settled, and to rely in future 
on the assistance of France. Fox’s App. 
59, 60. Mazure, i 432. But this Avas 
prevented, partly by the sudden invasion 
of Monmouth, which made a new session 
necessary, and gave hopes of a large sup- 
ply for the anny ; and partly by the un- 
willingness of the king of France to 
advance as much money as the English 
government wanted In fact, the plan 
of continual prorogations answered as 
well. 

“ Journals, Nov 14. Barillon says 
that the king answered this humble 
dress “ avec des marques de flerte et de 
colfere sur le visage, qui faisoit assez con- 


noitre ses scntimens” Dalrymple, 172. 
See, too, his letter in Fox, 139. 

A motion was made to ask the lords' 
concurience m this address, which, ac- 
cording to the Journals, iias lost by 212 
to 138. In the Life ot James, ii. 55, it 
is said that it was carried against the 
motion by only four voices ; and this I 
find confirmed by a manuscript account 
of the debates (Sloane MSS. 1470), which 
gives the numbers 212 to 208. The 
jouiTial probably is misprinted, as the 
court and coun try parti es \v ei e very equal. 
It is said in this manusenpt that those 
who opposed the address opposed also 
the motion tor requesting the lords’ con- 
currence in it; but .lames represents it 
otherwise, as a device of the court to 
quash the proceeding. 
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Rochester from the treasury in 1686. During this time 
James, exasperated at the reluctance of the commons to 
acquiesce in his measures, and the decisive opposition 
of the church, threw off the half restraint he had 
imposed on himself; and showed plainly that, with a 
bench of judges to pronounce his commands, and an 
army to enforce them, he would not suffer the mockery 
of constitutional limitations to stand any longer in his 
way. Two important steps were made this year 
towards the accomplishment of his designs, by the 
judgment of the court of king’s bench in the case of sir 
Edward Hales, confirming the right of the crown to dis- 
pense with the test act, and by the establishment of the 
now ecclesiastical commission. 

The kings of England, if not immemorially, yet from 
Dis ensin ^ vory early era in our records, have exercised 
})ower'cori- a prerogative unquestioned by parliament, and 
tli^judges. ^'Gcoguised by courts of justice, that of grant- 
ing dispensations from the prohibitions and 
penalties of particular laws. The language of ancient 
statutes was usually brief and careless, with few of 
those attempts to regulate prospective contingencies, 
which, even with our pretended modern caution, are so 
often imperfect ; and, as the sessions were never regu- 
lar, sometimes interrupted for several years, there was 
a kind of necessity, or great convenience, in deviating 
occasionally from the rigour of a general prohibition; 
more often perhaps some motive of interest or partiality 
would induce the crown to infringe on the legal rule. 
This dispensing power, however, grew up, as it were, 
collaterally to the sovereignty of the legislature, which 
it sometimes appeared to overshadow. It was, of 
course, asserted in large terms by councillors of state, 
and too frequently by the interpreters of law. Lord 
Coke, before he had learned the bolder tone of his 
declining years, lays it down, that no act of parliament 
can bind the king from any prerogative which is inse- 
parable from his person, so that he may not dispense 
with it by a non obstante ; such is his sovereign power 
to command any of his subjects to serve him for the 
public weal, which solely and inseparably is annexed 
to his person, and cannot be restrained by any act of 
parliament. Thus, although the statute 23 H. VI. G. 8, 
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provides tliat all patents to hold the office of sheriff for 
more than one year shall he void, and even enacts that 
the king shall not dispense with it, yet it was hold 
by all the judges in the reign of Henry VII., that the 
king may grant such a patent for a longer teim on 
good grounds, whereof he alone is the judge. So 
also the statutes which restrain the king from granting 
pardons in case of murder have been held void ; and 
doubtless the constant practice has been to disregard 
them.* 

This high and dangerous prerogative, nevertheless, 
was subject to several limitations, which non6 but the 
grosser flatterers of monarchy could deny. It was 
agreed among lawyers that the king could not dispense 
with the common law, nor with any statute prohibiting 
that which was malum in se, nor with any right or inte- 
rest of a private person or corporation.^ The rules, 
however, were still rather complicated, the boundaries 
indefinite, and therefore varying according to the poli- 
tical character of the judges. For many years dispensa- 
tions had been confined to taking aw, ay such incapacity 
as either the statutes of a college, or some law of little 
consequence, perhaps almost obsolete, might h,appeii to 
have created. But when a collusive action w^as brought 
against sir Edward Hales, a Boman catholic, in the 
name of his servant, to recover the penalty of 500/. 
imposed by the test act, for accepting the commission of 


* Coke, 12 Rep. 18. 

y Vaughan’ 8 Reports. Thomas v. Sor- 
rell, 333. [Lords’ Journals, 29th Pec. 
1 666. “ The commons introduced the 

word ' nuisance’ into the Irish bill, m 
order to prevent the king^s dispensing 
with it. The lords did argue that it 
was an ill precedent,.and that which will 
ever hereafter be held as a way of pre- 
venting the king’s dispensation with acts, 
and therefore rather advise to pass the 
bill without that word, and let it go ac- 
companied with a petition to the king 
that he will not dispense with it, tins 
being a more civil way to the king. 
They answered well, that this do imply 
that the king should pass their bill, and 
yet with design to dispense with it; 
which is to suppose the king guilty of 
abasing them. And more, they produce 


precedents for it; namely, that against 
new buildings, and about leatlier, when 
the word nuisance is used to the pur- 
pose ; and farther, that they do not rob 
the king of any right he ever had for 
he never had a power to do hurt to his 
people, nor would exercise it ; and there- 
fore there is no danger in the passing 
this bill of imposing on his prerogative ; 
and concluded that they think they ought 
to do this, so as the people may really 
have the benefit of it when it is passed, 
&c The lords gave way soon after 
wards.” Pepys’s Diary, Jan. 9, 1666-7. 
Clarendon speaks of this precaution 
against the dispensing pow er as deroga- 
tory to the king's prerogative, “ divest- 
ing him of a trust that was inherent in 
him from all antiquity.” Life of Cla- 
rciidou, p. 380.] 
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colonel of a regiment, without the previous qualification 
of receiving the sacrament in the church of England, 
the whole importance of the alleged prerogative became 
visible, and the fate of the established constitution 
seemed to hang upon the decision. The plaintiff’s 
advocate, Northey, was known to have received his fee 
from the other side, and was thence suspected, perhaps 
unfairly, of betraying his own cause but the chief 
justice Herbert showed that no arguments against this 
prerogative would have swayed his determination. Not 
content with treating the question as one of no diffi- 
culty, he grounded his decision in favour of the defend- 
ant u])on principles that would extend far beyond the 
immediate case. He laid it down that the kings of 
England weio sovereign princes ; that the laws of 
England were the king’s laws ; that it was consequently 
an inseparable prerogative of the crown to dispense 
with penal laws in particular cases, for reasons of which 
it was the sole judge. This he called the ancient re- 
mains of the sovereign power and prerogative of the 
kings of England, which never yet was taken from 
them, nor could be. There was no law, ho said, that 
might not be dispensed with by the supremo lawgiver 
(meaning evidently the king, since the proposition 
would otherwise be impertinent) ; though he made a 
sort of distinction as to those which affected the sub- 
ject’s private right. But the general maxims of slavish 
churchmen and kuvyers were assorted so broadly, that 
a future judge would find little difficulty in making 
use of this precedent to justify any stretch of arbitrary 
power.*" 

It is by no means evident that the decision in this 
particular case of Hales, which had the approbation of 
eleven judges out of twelve, was against law.'* The 
course of former precedents seems rather to famish its 
justification. But the less untenable such a judgment 
in favour of the dispensing power might appear, the 
more necessity would men of reflection perceive of 
making some great change in the relations of the people 

* Burnet and others. This hardly ap- and Powell is said to have doubted, 
pears by Northey’s argument. The king had privately secured this 

® State Trials, si. 1165-1280. 2 opinion of the bench m his favour before 

Shower’s Reports, 475. the action was brought. Life of James, 

b The dissentient judge was Street, ii. 78. 
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towards tlieir sovereign. A prerogative of setting aside 
the enactments of parliament, which in trifling matters, 
and for the sake of conferring a benefit on individuals, 
might be suffered to exist with little mischief, became 
intolerable when exercised in contravention of (he very 
principle of those statutes which had been provided for 
the security of fundamental liberties or institutions. 
Thus the test act, the great achievement, as it had been 
reckoned, of the protestant party, for the sake of which 
the most subservient of parliaments had just then ven- 
tured to lose the king’s favour, becama absolutely nuga- 
tory and ineffective, by a construction which the law 
itself did not reject. Nor was it easy to provide any 
sufficient remedy by means of parliament ; since it was 
the doctrine of the judges that the king’s inseparable 
and sovereign prerogatives in matters of government 
could not be taken away or restrained by statute. The 
unadvised assertion in a court of justice of this prin- 
ciple, which, though not by any means novel, had 
never been advanced in a business of such universal 
concern and interest, may be said to have sealed the 
condemnation of the house of Stuaii. It made the 
co-existence of an hereditary line, claiming a sovereign 
prerogative paramount to the liberties they had vouch- 
safed to concede, incompatible with the security or 
probable duration of those liberties. This incompati- 
bility is the true basis of the Eovolution in 1688. 

But, whatever pretext the custom of centuries or the 
authority of compliant lawyers might afford for these 
dispensations from the test, no legal defence could be 
made for the ecclesiastical commission of 1686. Kcciesinsticai 
The high-commission court of Elizabeth had 
been altogether taken away by an act of the long par- 
liament, which went on to provide that no new court 
should be erected with the like power, jurisdiction, and 
authority. Yet the commission issued by James II. 
followed very nearly the words of that which had cre- 
ated the original court under Elizabeth, omitting a few 
particulars of little moment.® It is not known, I 

° state Trials, xi. 1132, et seq. The Chester and Sunderland, and chief justice 
members of the commission were the pri- Herbert 'I'hree were to form a quorum, 
mate Sancroft (who never sat), Ciew and but the chancellor necessarilv to be one. 
Sprat, bishops of Durham and Rochester, Ralph, 929. The earl of Mulgrave wa> 
the chancellor Jefferies, the earls of Ro- mtioduced afterwards. 
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believe, at whose suggestion the king adopted this 
measure. The pre-eminence reserved by the commis- 
sion to Jefferies, whose presence was made necessary 
to all their meetings, and the violence with which he 
acted in all their transactions on record, seem to point 
him out as its great promoter ; though it is true that, at 
a later period, Jefferies seems to have perceived the 
destructive indiscretion of the popish counsellors. It 
displayed the king’s change of policy and entire sepa- 
ration from that high-church party to whom ho was 
indebted for the throne, since the manifest design of 
the ecclesiastical commission was to bridle the clergy, 
and silence the voice of pro test ant zeal. The proceed- 
ings against the bishop of London, and other instances 
of liostility to the established religion, are well known. 

Elated by success and general submission, exasperated 
by the reluctance and dissatisfaction of those on whom 
ho had relied for an active concurrence with his desires, 
the king seems at least by this time to have formed the 
King’s scheme of subverting, or impairing as far as 
schcmoof possible, the religious establishment, lie told 
Barillon, alluding to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, that God had permitted all the statutes 
which had been enacted against the catholic religion to 
become the means of its rc-ostablishment.*^ But the 
most remarkable evidence of this design was the colla- 
tion of Massey, a recent convert, to the deanery of 
Christ Church, with a dispensation from all the statutes 
of uniformity and other ecclesiastical laws, so ample 
that it made a precedent, and such it was doubtless 
intended to be, for bestowing any benefices upon mem- 
bers of the church of Kome. This dispensation seems 
to have been not generally known at the time. Buniet 
has stated the circumstances of Massey’s promotion 
inaccurately ; and no historian, I believe, till the pub- 
lication of the instrument after the middle of the last 
century, was fully aware of the degree in which the 
king had trampled upon the securities of the established 
church in this transaction.® 

d Mazure, ii. 130. Walker, master of University College, 

® Henry Earl of Clarendon’s Papers, and to two fellows of the same, and one 
ii. 278. In Gutch’s Collectanea Cunosa, of Brazen-nose College, to absent them- 
vol. i. p. 287, we find not only this li- selves from church, and not to take the 
cence to Massey, but one to Obadlah oaths of supremacy and allegiance, or do 
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A deeper impression was made by the dismissal of 
Eochester from his post of lord treasurer ; so Dismissal 
nearly consequent on his positive declaration 
of adherence to the protestant religion, after 
the dispute held in his presence at the king’s particular 
command, between divines of both persuasions, that it 
had much the appearance of a resolution taken at court 
to exclude frbm the high offices of the state all those 
who gave no hope of conversion/ Clarendon had 
already given way to Tjrrconnel in the government of 
Ireland; the privy seal was bestowed on a catholic 
peer, lord Arundel ; lord Bellasis, of the same religion, 
was now placed at the head of the commission of the 
treasury ; Sunderland, though he did not yet cease to 
conform, made no secret of his pretended change of 
opinion ; the council-board, by virtue of the dispensing 
power, was filled with those who would refuse the test ; 
a small junto of catholics, with father Petre, the king’s 
confessor, at their head, took the management of almost 
all affairs upon themselves ; * men whose known want 
of principle gave reason to expect their compliance 


Any other thing to which, by the laws 
and statutes of the realm, or those of the 
college, they are obliged. There is also 
in the same book a dispensation for one 
Sclater, curate of Putney and rector of 
Esher, from using the common prayer, 
&c. &c. Id- p 290. These are in May, 
1686, and subscribed by Fowls, the 
solicitor-general. The attorney-general. 
Sawyer, had refused ; as we learn from 
Reresby, p. 133, the only contemporary 
writer, perhaps, who mentions this very 
remarkable aggression on the established 
church. 

* The catholic lords, according to Ba- 
rlllon, had represented to the king that 
nothing could be done with parliament 
so long as the treasurer caballed against 
the designs of his mi^esty. James pro- 
mised to dismiss him if he did not change 
his religion. Mazure.ii. ItO. The queen 
had previously been rendered his enemy 
by the arts of Sunderland, who persuaded 
her that lord and lady Rochester had 
favoured the king’s intimacy with the 
countess of Dorchester in order to thwart 
the popish intrigue. Id. 149. “ On voit," 
says Barillon on the treasurer’s dismissal, 
■ VOL. 111. 


** que la cabale cathollqne a enti^rement 
pr^valu. On s’attenduit depuis quelque 
temps k ce qui est amv^ au comte de 
Rochester; mais I'exBcution fait encore 
une nouvelle impression sur lea esprits.” 
P. 181. 

8 Life of .Tames, 14. Barillon fre- 
quently mentions this cabal as having 
in effect the whole conduct of affairs in 
their hands. Sunderland belonged to 
them ; but Jeffenes, being reckoned on 
the protestant side, had, I believe, very 
little influence for at least the two latter 
years of the king’s reign. “ IxJs affaires 
de ce pays-ci,” says Bonrepos in 1686, 
“ ne roulent k present que sur la reli- 
gion. Le roi est absoliiment gouvemd 
par les cathohques My lo’-d Sunder- 
land ne se mamtient que par ceux-ci, et 
par son ddvouement a falre tout ce qu’il 
croit §tre agr&ble sur ce point. II a le 
secret des affaires de Rome." Mazure, 
ii. 124. “ On feroit ici,” says Barillon, 
the same year, “ ce qu’on fait en 
France’’ [that is, I suppose, dragonner 
et fusilier les hdrdtiquesj, “ si Ton pou* 
voit espdrer de rdusslr.” P. lit. 
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were raised to bishoprics; there could be no rational 
doubt of a concerted scheme to depress and discoun- 
tenance the established church. The dismissal of 
Kochoster, who had gone great lengths to preserve his 
power and emoluments, and would in all probability 
have concurred in the establishment of arbitrary power 
under a protestant sovereign,^ may bo reckoned the 
most unequivocal evidence of the king’s intentions ; and 
from thence we may date the decisive measures that 
were taken to counteract them. 

It was, I do not merely say the interest, but the clear 
Prince of right and bounden duty, of the prince of Orange 
Oiange fo watch over the internal politics of England, 
alarm® . accoiint of the near connexion which his 

own birth and his marriage with the presumptive heir 
had created. lie was never to be reckoned a foreigner 
as to this country, which, even in the ordinary course 
of succession, he might be called to govern. From the 
time of his union with the princess Mary ho was the 
legitimate and natural ally of the whig party ; alien in 
all his sentiments from his two uncles, neither of whom, 
especially James, treated him with much regard, on 
account merely of his attachment to religion and liberty, 
for he might have secured their affection by falling into 
their plans. Before such differences as subsisted between 
these personages, the bonds of relationship fall asunder 
like flax; and William would have had at least the 
sanction of many precedents in history if he had em- 
ployed his influence to excite sedition against Charles 
or James, and to thwart their administration. Yet his 
conduct appears to have been merely defensive ; nor 
had he the remotest connexion with the violent and fac- 
tious proceedings of Shaftesbury and his partisans. He 


h Rochester makes so very bad a 
figure in all Bari lion’s correspondence, 
that there really seems no want of can- 
dour in this supposition. He was evi- 
dently the most active co-operator in the 
connection of both the brothers with 
France, and seems to have had as few 
compunctious visitmgs, where the church 
of England was not concerned, as Sun- 
derland himself. Godolphin was too 
much implicated, at least by acquies- 
cence, ill the coonsels of this reign ; yet 


we find him suspected of not wishing 
” sc passer entibrcment de parlement, 
et h rompre nettement avec le prince 
d'Orango.” Fox, Append, p. 60. 

If Rochester had gone over to the Ro- 
manists, many, probably, would have 
followed • on the other hand, his steadi- 
ness retained the wavering. It was one 
of the first great disappointments with 
which the king met. But his dismissal 
from the treasury created a sensible 
alarm. Dalrymple, 179. 
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played a very dexterous, but apparently very fjiir, game 
throughout the last years of Charles, never losing sight 
of the popular party, through whom alone he could 
expect influence over England during the life of his 
father-in-law, while he avoided any direct rupture with 
the brothers, and every reasonable pretext for their 
taking offence. 

It has never been established by any reputable testi- 
mony, though perpetually asserted, nor is it in the least 
degree probable, that William took any share in prompt- 
ing the invasion of Monmouth.* But it is rievcitholess 
manifest that he derived the greatest advantage from 
this absurd rebellion and from its failure, not only as it 
removed a mischievous adventurer, whom the multi- 
tude’s idle predilection had elevated so high that fac- 
tious men would, under every government, have turaed 
to account his ambitious imbecility ; but as the cruelty 
with which this unhappy enteiprise was punished ren- 
dered the king odious, while the success of his arms 

1 Lord Dartmouth wrote to say that tenced to transportation appear to have 
Fletcher told him there were good been made over to some gentlemen of 
grounds to buspect that the pnnee, un- interest at court, among others to sir 
derhand, encouraged the expedition, >Mth Christopher Musgrave, who did not blush 
design to rum the duke of Monmouth ; to beg the grant of their unfortunate 
and this Dalrymple believes, p. 136. It countrymen to be sold as slaves in the 
is needless to observe that such subtle colonies 

and hazardous policy was totally out of The apologists of James II. have en- 
William’s character nor is there much deavouied to lay the entire blame of 
more reason to believe what is mbinuated these cruelties on Jefferies, and to repre- 
by James himself (Ma^pherson’s Ex- sent the kii^g as ignorant of them. Roger 
tracts, p. 144; Life of James, ii. 34), North tells a story of his brother’s intei- 
tJiat Sunderland had been in secret cor- ference, which is plainly contradicted by 
rcspondcnce with Monmouth, unless, known dates, and the falsehood of whiih 
indeed, it were, as seems hinted in tlie throws just suspicion on his numerous 
latter work, with the king’s knowledge. anecdotes. See State Trials, xi. 303. 

k The number of persons who suffered But the king speaks with apparent appro- 
the sentence of the law, in the famous bation of >vhat he calls Jefferies’s cam- 
western assize of Jefferies, has been dif- paign, in writing to the prince of Orange 
ferently stated ; but according to a list (Dalr 3 niiple, 165) ; and I have heard that 
in the Harleian Collection, n. 4689, it there are extant additional proofs of his 
appears to be as follows : at Winchester, perfect acquaintance with the details of 
one (Mrs. Lisle) executed ; at Sails- those assizes • nor, indeed, can he be sup- 
bury, none; at Dorchester, 74 executed, posed ignorant of them. Jefferies him- 
171 transported; at Exeter, 14 executed, self, before his death, declared that he 
7 transported ; at Taunton, 144 executed, had not been half bloody enough for him 
284 transported ; at Wells, 97 executed, by whom he was employed. Burnet, 651 
393 transported. In all, 330 executed, (note to Oxford edition, vol. iii.). The 
855 transported ; besides many that were king, or his biographer in his behalf, 
left in custody for want of evidence. It makes a very awkward apology for the 
may be observed that the prisoners sen- execution of major Holmes, which is 

F 2 
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inspired him with Mse confidence and neglect of cau- 
tion. Every month, as it brought forth evidence of 
James’s arbitrary projects, increased the number of 
those who looked for deliverance to the prince of 
Orange, either in the course of succession, or by gome 
special interference. He had, in fact, a stronger motive 
for watching the councils of his father-in-law than has 
generally been known. The king was, at his accession, 
in his fifty-fifth year, and had no male children; nor 
did the queen’s health give much encouragement to 
expect them. Every dream of the nation’s voluntary 
return to the church of Rome must have vanished, even 
if the consent of a parliament could be obtained, which 
was nearly vain to think of ; or if open force and the 
aid of France should enable James to subvert the esta- 
blished religion, what had the catholics to anticipate 
from his death but that fearful reaction which had 
ensued upon the accession of Elizabeth? This had 
already so much disheartened the moderate part of their 
body that they were most anxious not to urge forward a 
change for which the kingdom was not ripe, and which 
was so little likely to endure, and used their influence 
to promote a reconciliation between the king and prince 
of Orange, contenting themselves with that free exercise 
of their w^orship which was permitted in Holland.”* But 
the ambitious priesthood who surrounded the throne 
had bolder projects. A scheme was formed early in the 


shown by himself to have been a gross 
breach of faith. Life of James, ii 43. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on what 
may be found in every history— the trials 
of Mrs. Lisle, Mrs. Gaunt, and alderman 
Cornish ; the former before Jeiferies, the 
two latter before Jones, his successor as 
chief justice of K. B., a judge nearly as 
infamous as the former, though not alto- 
gether so brutal. Both Mrs. Lisle’s and 
Cornish’s convictions were without evi- 
dence, and consequently were reversed 
alter the Revolution. State Trials, vol. xi. 

Several proofs of this appear in the 
correspondence of Barillon. Fox, 135; 
Masure, ii. 22. The nuncio, M. d'Adda, 
was a moderate man, and united with 
the moderate catholic peers, Bellasis, 
Arundel, and Powis. Id. 121 . This 
party urged the king to keep on goo^l 


terms with the prince of Orange, and to 
give way about the test. Id. 184, 255. 
They were disgusted at father Petre’s 
introduction into the privy council ; 308, 
353. But it has ever been the misfor- 
tune of that respectable body to suffer 
unjustly for the follies of a few. Barillon 
admits very early in James’s reign that 
many of them disliked the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the court ; ** ils pr^tendent 
gtre bons Anglois, c’est-k-dire, ne pas 
d^sirer que le roi d’Angleterre 6te h la 
nation ses privileges et ses libertes.” 
Mazure, i. 404. 

William openly declared his willing- 
ness to concur in taking off the penal 
laws, provided the test might remain. 
Burnet, 604; Dalrymple, 184; Mazure, 
ii. 216, 250, 346. James replied that ho 
must have all or nothing. Id. 3C3. 
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king’s reign to exclude the princess of Orange from the 
succession in favour of her sister Anne, in the 
event of the latter’s conversion to the Komish 
faith. The French ministers at our court, princess 
Barillon and Bonrepos, gave ear to this hardy ® * 
intrigue. They flattered themselves that both Anne 
and her husband were favourably disposed. But in this 
they were wholly mistaken. No one could be more 
imconquerably fixed in her religion than that rejected by 
princess. The king himself, when the Dutch the king, 
ambassador, Van Citers, laid before him a document, 
probably drawn up by some catholics of his court, in 
which these audacious speculations were developed, 
declared his indignation at so criminal a project. It 
was not even in his power, he let the prince afterwards 
know by a message, or in that of parliament, according 
to the principles which had been maintained in bis own 
behalf, to change the fundamental order of succession to 
the crown." Nothing indeed can more forcibly paint 
the desperation of the popish faction than their enter- 
tainment of so preposterous a scheme. But it naturally 
increased the solicitude of William about the intrigues 
of the English cabinet. It does not appear that any 
direct overtures were made to the prince of Orange, 
except by a very few malecontents, till the embassy of 
Dykvelt from the States in the spring of 1687. It was 
William’s object to ascertain, through that 
minister, the real state of parties in England. ST® 

Such assurances as he carried back to Holland contents to 
gave encouragement to an enterprise that 
would have been equally injudicious and un- 
warrantable without them.® Danby, Halifax, Notting- 
ham, and others of the tory as well as whig factions, 
entered into a secret correspondence with the prince of 
Orange ; some from a real attachment to the constitu- 
tional limitations of monarchy ; some from a conviction 

“ I do not know that this Intrigue has parle au roi d’Angleterre ; ei qu’avec Je 
been brought to light before the recent temps on ne ddsespfere pas de trouver des 
Taluable publication of M. Mazure, cer- moyens pour falre passer la couromie 
talnly not with such full evidence. See sur l#tSte d'un hdritler catholique. II 
i. 417 ; li. 128, 160, 165, 167, 182, 188, faut pour oela venlr h bout de beaucoup 
182. Barillon says to his master in one de choses qul ne sent encore que coin- 
place, Oest une matifere fort ddlicate menedes.'’ 
k trailer. Je saia pourtant qu’on en ° Burnet; Datrymple; Mazure. 
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that, without open apostasy from the protestant faith, 
they could never obtain from James the prizes of their 
ambition. This must have been the predominant 
motive with Lord Churchill, who never gave any proof 
of solicitude about civil liberty ; and his influence 
taught the princess Anne to distinguish her interests 
from those of her father. It was about this time also 
that eve n Sunderland entered upon a mysterious com- 
munication with the prince of Orange ; but whether he 
afterwards served his present master only to betray 
him, as has been generally believed, or sought rather to 
propitiate, by clandestine professions, one who might in 
the course of events become such, is not perhaps what 
the evidence already known to the world will enable us 
to determine. p The apologists of James have often 
represented Sunderland’s treachery as extending back 
to the commencement of this reign, as if he had entered 
upon the king’s service with no other aim than to put 
him on measures tliat would naturally lead to his ruin. 
But the simpler hypothesis is probably nearer the 
truth*; a corrupt and artful statesman could have no 
better prospect for his own advantage than the power 
and popularity of a government which he administered ; 
it was a conviction of the king’s incorrigible and infatu- 
ated adherence to designs which the rising spirit of the 
nation rendered utterly infeasible, an apprehension 
that, whenever a free parliament should be called, he 
might experience the fate of Strafford as an expiation 
for the sins of the crown, which determined him to 
secure as far as possible his own indemnity upon a 
revolution that he could not have withstood.** 

P The correspondence began by an of the king’s most ipjudicious measures, 
affectedly obscure letter of lady Sunder- He was united with the queen, who had 
land to the prince of Orange, dated more moderation than her husband. It 
March 7, 1687 • Dalrymple, 187. The is said by Barillon that both he and 
meaning, however, cannot be mlsunder- Petre were against the prosecution of 
stood. Sunderland himself sent a short the bishops • ii. 448. The king himself 
letter of compliment by Dykvelt, May ascribes this step to Jefferies, and seems 
28, referring to what that envoy had to to glance also at Sunderland as its ad- 
communlcate. Churchill, Nottingham, viser. Life of James, ii. 156. He speaks 
Rochester, Devonshire, and others, wrote more explicitly as to Jefferies in Mac- 
also by Dykvelt. Halifax was in cor- pherson’s Extracts, 161. Yet lord Cla- 
respondence at the end of 1686. rendon's Diary, ii. 49, tends to acquit 

9 Sunderland does not appear, by the Jefferies. Probably the king had nobody 
extracts from Barillon’s letters published to blame but himself. One cause of Sun- 
by M. Mazure, to have been the adviser derland’s continuance in the apparent 
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The dismissal of Eochester was followed up, at no 
great distance of time, by the famous declara- j,ociaration 
tion for liberty of conscience, suspending the Ubeny of 

execution of all penal laws concerning rcli- 
gion, and freely pardoning all offences against them, in 
as full a manner as if each individual had been named, 
lie declared also his will and pleasure that the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, and the several tests enjoined 
by statutes of the late reign, should no longer be re- 
quired of any one before his admission to offices of trust. 
The motive of this declaration was not so much to 
relieve the Koman catholics from ]3enal and incapaci- 
tating statutes (which, since the king’s accession and 
the judgment of the court of king’s bench in favour of 
Hales, were virtually at an end), as, by extending to 
the protestant dissenters the same full measure of tole- 
ration, to enlist under the standard of arbitrary powder 
those who had been its most intrepid and steadiest 
adversaries. It was after the prorogation of parliament 
that he had begun to caress that paity, who in the first 
months of his reign had endured a continuance of their 
persecution.^ But the clergy in general detested the' 
nonconformists hardly less than the papists, and had 
always abhorred the idea of even a parliamentary tole- 
ration. The present declaration went much farther 
than the recognised prerogative of dispensing with pro- 
hibitory statutes. Instead of removing the disability 
from individuals by letters patent, it swept away at 
once, in effect, the solemn ordinances of the legislature. 
There was, indeed, a reference to the future concuiTence 
of the two houses, whenever he should think it conve- 
nient for them to meet ; but so expressed as rather to 
insult, than pay respect to, their authority." And no 

support of a policy which he knew to be more than a year before by father Petre. 
destractive was his poverty. He as in ' “ This defection of those his majesty 
the pay of France, and even importunate had hitherto put the greatest confidence 
for its money. Mazure, 372 ; Dalrymple, in [Clarendon and llochester], and the 
270, et post Louis only gave him half sullen disposition of the church of Eng- 
what he demanded. Witoout the blindest land party in general, made him think it 
submission to the king, he was every necessary to reconcile another ; and yet 
moment falling; and this drove him into he hoped to do it in such a manner as 
a step as injudicious as it was unprin- not to disgust quite the churchman 
cipled, his pretended change of religion, neither." Idfe of James, ii. 102. 
which was not publicly made till June, * London Gazette, March 18, 1687 
1688, though he had been privately re- Ralph, 945. 
conciled. it is said (Mazure, ii. 463), 
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one could help considering the declaration of a similar 
nature just published in Scotland as the best commen- 
tary on the present. In that he suspended all laws 
against the Eoman catholics and moderate presbyterians, 
“by his sovereign authority, prerogative royal, and 
absolute power, which all his subjects were to obey 
without reserve and its whole tenor spoke, in as 
unequivocal language as his grandfather was accustomed 
to use, his contempt of all protended limitations on his 
will.* Though the constitution of Scotland was not so 
well balanced as our own, it was notorious that the 
crown did not legally possess an absolute power in that 
kingdom ; and men might conclude that, when he should 
think it less necessary to observe some measures with 
his English subjects, he would address them in the same 
strain. 

Those, indeed, who knew by what course* his favour 
Addresses in was to be souglit, did not hesitate to go before 
favour of it. light him, as it were, to the altar on which 
their country’s liberty was to be the victim. Many of 
the addresses which fill the columns of the London 
Gazette in 1687, on occasion of the declaration of in- 
dulgence, flatter the king with assertions of his dis- 
pensing power. The benchers and barristers of the 
Middle Temple, under the direction of the prostitute 
Shower, were again foremost in the race of infamy.** 
They thank him “ for asserting his own royal preroga- 
tives, the very life of the law, and of their profession ; 
which prerogatives, as they were given by God himself, 
so no power upon earth could diminish them, but they 
must always remain entire and inseparable from his 
royal person ; which prerogatives, as the addressers 
had studied to know, so they were resolved to defend 
by asserting with their lives and fortunes that divine 
maxim, d Deo rex, d rege 


» Ralph, 943. Mazure, li. 207. 

** [But these addresses ft-om the Middle 
and Inner Temple, we are informed by 
sir James Mackintosh, “ from recent ex- 
amination of the records of those bodies, 
do not appear to have been voted by 
either. The former, eminent above others 
for fulsome servility, is traditionally said 
to be the clandestine production of three 


of the benchers, of whom Chauncy, the 
historian of Hertfordshire, was one.” 
Hist, of James IL, p. 177.] 

* London Gazette, June 9, 1687. 
Shower bad been knighted a little before, 
on presenting, as recorder of London, an 
address from the grand Jury of Middlesex, 
thanking the king for bis declaration. Id. 
May 12. 
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These addresses, which, to the niiraher of some hun- 
dreds, were sent np from every description of persons, 
the clergy, the nonconformists of all denominations, 
the grand juries, the justices of the peace, the corpora- 
tions, the inhabitants of towns, in consequence of the 
declaration, afford a singular contrast to what we know 
of the prevailing dispositions of the people in that year, 
and of their general abandonment of the king’s cause 
before the end of the next. Those from the clergy, 
indeed, disclose their ill-humour at the unconstitutional 
indulgence, limiting their thanks to some promises of 
favour the king had made towards the established 
church. But as to the rest, we should have cause to 
blush for the servile hypocrisy of our ancestors, if there 
were not good reason to believe that these addresses 
were sometimes the work of a small minority in the 
name of the rest, and that the grand juries and the 
magistracy in general had been so garbled for the 
king’s purposes in this year that they formed a very 
inadequate representation of that groat class from which 
they ought to have been taken. ^ It was however very 
natural that they should deceive the court. The catho- 
lics were eager for that security which nothing but an 
act of the legislature could afford; and James, who, as 
well as his minister, had a strong aversion to the 
measure, seems about the latter end of the summer of 
1687 to have made a sudden change in his scheme of 
government, and resolved once more to try the dispo- 
sition of a parliament. For this purpose, having dis- 
solved that from which he could expect nothing hostile 
to the church, he set himself to manage the election of 

y London Gazette of 1687 and 1688, The dissenters have been a little 
passim. Ralph, 946, 368. These ad- ashamed of their compliance with the 
dresses grew more ardent after the queen’s declaration, and of their silence in the 
pregnancy became known. They were popish controversy during this reign, 
renewed, of course, after the birth of the Neal, 755, 768 ; and see Biog. Brit,, art. 
prince of Wales. But scarce any ap- Alsop. The best excuses are, that they 
pear after the expected invasion was an- had been so harassed that It was not in 
nounced. The tones (to whom add the human nature to refuse a mitigation of 
dissenters) seem to have thrown off the suffenng almost on any terms ; that they 
mask at once, and deserted the king, were by no means unanimous in theii 
whom they had so grossly flattered, as transitory support of the court ; and that 
instantaneously as parasites on the stage they gladly embraced the first offers of 
desert their patron on the first tidings of an equal indulgence held out to them by 
his ruin. the diurch. 
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anofber in such, a manner as to ensure his main object, 
the security of the liomish religion.* 

“His first care,” says his biographer Innes, “was to 
New-modoi- Corporations from that leaven which 

iingi)ftiie was in danger of corrupting the whole kin^- 

coi purations. j ••l i* Z 

dom; so he appointed certain regulators to 
inspect the conduct of several borough towns, to correct 
abuses where it was practicable, and where not, by for- 
feiting their charters, to tnin out such rotten members 
as infected the rest. But in this, as in most other cases, 
the king had the fortune to choose persons not too well 
qualified for such an employment, and extremely dis- 
agreeable to the people ; it was a sort of motley council 
made up of catholics and presbyterians, a composition 
which was sure never to hold long together, or that 
could probably unite in any method suitable to both 
their interests ; it served therefore only to increase the 
public odium by their too arbitrary ways of turning out 
and putting in ; and yet those who were thus intruded, 
as it were, by force, being of the presbyterian party, 
were by this time become as little inclinable to favour 
the king’s intentions as the excluded members.” “ 

This endeavour to violate the legal rights of electors, 
as well as to take away other vested franchises, by new- 
modelling corporations through commissions granted to 
regulators, was the most capital delinquency of the 
king’s government ; because it tended to preclude any 
repamtion for the rest, and directly attacked the fun- 
damental constitution of the state.^ But, like all his 
other measures, it displayed not more ill-will to the 
liberties of the nation than inability to overthrow them, 

* “ The king, now finding that nothing create new peers enough to insure the 
which had the least appearance of no- repeal of the test; Mazure, iii 81; but 
velty, though never so well warranted by intimates in his proclamation that he 
the prerogative, would go down with the would consent to let Roman catholics 
people unless it had the parliamentary remain incapable of sitting in the lower 
stamp on it, resolved to try if he could house. Id. 82 ; Ralph, 1010. But this 
get the penal laws and test taken off by veiy proclamation was revoked m a few 
that authority.” Life of James, ii. 134. days.] 

But it seems, by M. Mazure’s authorities, “ Life of James, p. 139. 
that neither the king nor lord Sunder- b Ralph, 965, 966. The oljject was 
land wished to convoke a parliament, to let in the dissenters. This was evi- 
which was pressed forward by the eager dently a desperate game- James had ever 
catholics ii. 399, iii. 65. [ The procla- mortally hated the sectaries as enemies to 

mation for a now parliament came out monarchy ; and they were irreconcilably 
Sept. 21, 1688. The king intended to adverse to all his schemes. 
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The catholics were so small a body, and so weak, espe- 
cially in corporate towns, that the whole effect produced 
by the regulators was to place municipal power and 
trust in the hands of the nonconfonnists, those pre- 
carious and unfaithful allies of the court, whose resent- 
ment of past oppression, hereditary attachment to po- 
pular principles of government, and inveterate abhor- 
rence of popery, were not to be effaced by an unnatural 
coalition. Hence, though they availed themselves, and 
surely without reproach, of the toleration held out to 
them, and even took the benefit of the scheme of regu- 
lation, so as to fill the corporation of London and many 
others, they were, as is confessed above, too much of 
Englishmen and protestants for the purposes of the 
court. The wiser part of the churchmen made secret 
overtures to their party ; and by assurances of a tole- 
ration, if not also of a comprehension within the Angli- 
can pale, won them over to a hearty concurrence in the 
great project that was on foot.*' The king found it 
necessary to descend so much from the haughty attitude 
he had taken at the outset of his reign, as personally to 
solicit men of rank and local influence for their votes 
on the Iwo great measures of repealing the test and 
penal laws. The country gentlemen, in their different 
counties, were tried with circular questions, whether 
they would comply with the king in their elections, or, 
if themselves chosen, in parliament. Those who refused 
such a promise were erased from the lists of justices 
and deputy lieutenants.*^ Yet his biographer admits 
that he received little encouragement to proceed in 
the experiment of a parliament ;® and it is said by the 
French ambassador that evasive answers were returned 

® Bumet; Life of James, 169; peace, deputy-lieutenants, mayors, alder- 
nOyly’s Life of Sancroft, L 326. Ix)rd men, and freemen of towns, are filled 
Halifax, es is supposed, published a with Roman catholics and dissenters, 
letter of advice to the dissenters, warning after having suffered as many regulations 
them against a coalition with the court, as were necessary for that purpose. And 
and promising all indulgence from the thus stands the state of this nation in 
church. Ralph, 950; Somers Tracts, vliu this month of September, 1688.” P 34. 
60. Notice is given in the London Gazette 

d Ralph, 967; Lonsdale, p. 16. “It for December 11, 1687, that the lists of 
is to be observed,” says the author of Justices and deputy-lieutenants would be 
this memoir, “ that most part of the revised, 
ofilces in the nation, as justices of the ® Life of James, 183. 
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to these questions, with such uniformity of expression 
as indicated an alarming degree of concert.' 

It is unnecessary to dwell on circumstances so well 
Affair of known as the expulsion of the fellows of Mag- 
Magdaien dalen College.*^ It was less extensively mis- 
Coiiege. chievous than the new-modelling of corpora- 
tions, hut perhaps a more glaring act of despotism. For 
though the crown had been accustomed from the time 
of the Reformation to send very peremptory commands 
to ecclesiastical foundations, and even to dispense with 
their statutes at discretion, with so little resistance that 
few seemed to doubt of its prerogative ; though Eliza- 
beth would probably have treated the fellows of any 
college much in the same manner as James II., if they 
had proceeded to an election in defiance of her recom- 
mendation ; yet the right was not the less clearly theirs, 
and the struggles of a century would have been thrown 
away, if James II. was to govern as the Tudors, or even 
as his father and grandfather, had done before him.** 
And though Parker, bishop of Oxford, the first president 
whom the ecclesiastical commissioners obtruded on the 
college, was still nominally a protestant,* his successor 
Giffard was an avowed member of the church of Rome. 
The college was filled with persons of the same per- 
suasion; mass was said in the chapel, and the esta- 
blished religion was excluded with a degree of open 
force which entirely took away all security for its pre- 
servation in any other place. This latter act, especially, 
of the Magdalen drama, in a still greater degree than 
the nomination of Massey to the deanery of Christ 
Church, seems a decisive proof that the king’s repeated 
promises of contenting himself with a toleration of his 


t Mazure, il. 302. 

8 The reader will find almost every- 
thing relative to the subject in that In- 
comparable repertory, the State Trials, 
xii 1 ; also some notes in the Oxford 
edition of Burnet. 

h [ This is the only ground to be taken 
in the great case of' Magdalen College, 
as in that of Francis, at Cambridge, a 
little earlier; for the precedents of dis- 
pensing with college statutes by the 
royal authority were numerous. See 
Ralph, 958. But It is one thing to do 
an irregular act, and another to enforce 


it. A vindication of the proceedings of 
the ecclesiastical commission was pub- 
lished, wherein it is said that " the ie- 
(pslative power in matters ecclesiastical 
was lodged in the king, and too ample 
to be limited by act of parliament.” id. 
971.— 1846.] 

1 Parker’s Reasons for Abrogating the 
Test are written in such a tone as to 
make his readiness to abandon the pru- 
testaut side very manifest, even if the 
common anecdotes of him should be ex- 
ai^rated. 
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own religion would have yielded to his insuperable 
bigotry and the zeal of his confessor. We may perhaps 
add to these encroachments upon the act of uniformity, 
the design imputed to him of conferring the archbishop- 
ric of York on father Petre ; yet there would have been 
difficulties that seem insurmountable in the way of this, 
since, the validity of Anglican orders not being acknow- 
ledged by the Church of Kome, Petre would not have 
sought consecration at the hands of Sancroft ; nor, had 
he done so, would the latter have conferred it on him, 
even if the chapter of York had gone through the indis- 
pensable form of an election.'^ 

The infatuated monarch was irritated by that which 
he should have taken as a terrible warning, infatuation 
this resistance to his will from the university 
of Oxford. That sanctuary of pure unspotted loyalty, 
as some would say, — that sink of all that was most 
abject in servility, as less courtly tongues might mui mur, 
— the university of Oxford, which had but four shoit; 
years back, by a solemn decree in convocation, poured 
forth anathemas on all who had doubted the divine 
right of monarchy, or asserted the privileges of subjects 
against their sovereigns, which had boasted in its ad- 
dresses of an obedience without any restrictions or limi- 
tations, which but recently had seen a known convert 
to popery, and a person disqualified in other ways, 
installed by the chapter without any remonstrance in 
the deanery of Christ Church, was now the scene of a 
firm though temperate opposition to the king’s positive 
command, and soon after the willing instrument of his 
ruin. In vain, the pamphleteers, on the side of the 
court, upbraided the clergy with their apostasy from the 
principles they had so much vaunted. The imputation 
it was hard to repel ; but, if they could not retract their 
course without shame, they could not continue in it 
without destruction.” They were driven to extremity 

k It geems, however, confirmed by “ "Above twenty years together,” says 
Mazure, ii. 390, with the addition that sir Roger L’Estrange, perhaps himself a 
Petre, like a second Wolsey, aspired also disguised catiiolic, in his reply to the rea- 
to be chancellor. The pope, however, sons of the clergy of the diocese of Ox- 
would not make him a bishop, against ford against petitioning (Somers Tra< ts, 
tlie rules of the order of Jesuits, to which vili. 45), •' without any regard to the 
he belonged. Id. 241. James then tried, nobility, gentry, and commonalty, onr 
through lord Oastelmain, to get him a clergy have been publishing to the world 
cardinal’s hat, but with as little success, that the king can do greater things than 
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by the order of May 4, 1688, to read the declaration of 
indulgence in their churches.” This, as is well known, 
met with great resistance, and, by inducing the primate 
and six other bishops to present a petition to the king 
against it, brought on that famous prosecution, which, 
more perhaps than all his former actions, cost him the 
allegiance of the Anglican church. The proceedings 
upon the trial of those prelates are so familiar as to 
require no particular notice.” What is most worthy of 
remark is, tliat the very party who had most extolled 
the royal prerogative, and often in such tenns as if all 
limitations of it were only to subsist at pleasure, became 
now the instruments of bringing it down within the 
compass and control of the law. If the king had a right 
to suspend the execution of statutes by proclamation, 
tbe bishops’ petition might not indeed be libellous, but 
their disobedience and that of the clergy could not bo 
warranted; and the piincipal argument both of the 
bar and the bench rested on the great question of that 
prerogative. 

The king, meantime, was blindly hurrying on at the 
instigation of his own pride and bigotry, and of some 
ignorant priests ; confident in the fancied obedience of 
the church, and in the hollow support of the dissenters, 
after all his wiser counsellors, the catholic peers, the 
nuncio, perhaps the queen herself, had grown sensible 
of the danger, and solicitous for temporising measures, 
lie had good reason to perceive that neither the fleet 
nor the army could be relied upon ; to cashier the most 
rigidly protestant officers, to draft Irish troops into the 
regiments, to place all important commands in the 
hands of catholics, were difficult and even desperate 
measures, which rendered his designs more notorious, 
without rendering them more feasible. It is among the 
most astonishing parts of this unhappy sovereign’s im- 
policy, that he sometimes neglected, even offended, 

are done in his declaration ; but now the test of the church of England’s loyalty 
scene is altered, and they are become both, especially the hitter, bitterly re- 
more concerned to maintain their repu- proaching her members for their apostaisy 
tation even with the commonalty than from former professions, 
with the king.” See also in the same Ualph, 982 

volume, p. 19, * A remonstrance from ° See State Trials, xii. 183. D’Oyly’s 
the church of Englanvl to both houses of Life of Saircroft, i. 250. 
parliament,’ 1685; and p. 146, *A new 
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never steadily and sufficiently courted, tlie sole ally 
that could by possibility have co-opeiated in his scheme 
of government. In his brother’s reign James had been 
the most obsequious and unhesitating servant of the 
French king. Before his own accession, his first step 
was to implore, through Barillon, a continuance of that 
support and protection, without which he could under- 
take nothing which he had designed in favour of the 
catholics. Ho received a present of 500,000 livres with 
tears of gratitude ; and telling the ambassador he had 
not disclosed his real designs to his ministeis, pressed 
for a strict alliance with Louis, as the means of accom- 
plishing them.P Yet, with a strange inconsistency, ho 
drew off gradually from these professions, and not only 
kept on rather cool terms with Franco during part of 
his reign, but sometimes played a double game by 
treating of a league with Spain. 

The secret of this uncertain policy, which has not 
been well known till very lately, is to bo 
found in the king’s character. James had a Sll^s 
real sense of the dignity peitaining to a king towunib 
of England, and much of the national pride as 
well as that of his rank. He felt the degradation of 
importuning an equal sovereign for money, which I^ouis 
gave less frequently and in smaller measure than it was 
demanded. It is natural for a proud man not to love 
those before whom he has abased himself. James, of 
frugal habits, and master of a gieat revenue, soon be- 
came more indifferent to a Fiench pension. Nor was 
he insensible to the reproach of Europe, that ho itras 
grown the vassal of France and had tarnished the lustre 
of the English crown.'* Had ho been himself pro- 


P Fox, App. 29 ; Dalrymple, 107 ; Ma- 
zure, i. 396, 433. 

9 Several proofs of this occur in the 
course of M. Mazure’s work. When the 
Dutch ambassador, Van Citerg, showed 
him a paper, probably forged to exas- 
perate him, but purporting to be written 
by some catholics, wherein it was said 
that It would be better for the people to 
be vassals of France than slaves of the 
devil, he burst out mto rage. “ ‘ Jamais! 
non. Jamais I Je ne feral nen qm me 
pmsse mettre au-dessous des ruis de 


France et d’Espagne. Vassal ! vassal de 
la France!’ s'dcria-t-ll avec emportement. 
‘ Monsieur ' si le parlement avoit voulu, 
s’ll voulolt encore, j aurois portd, jo por- 
terois encore la monarchic h un degr^ de 
considdration quelle n’a jamais eu sous 
aucuu des rois mes pr(Scl(5cebseur8, et votre 
6tat y trouveroit peut-6tre sa propre 
s^cunt^.’” Vol H 165. Sunderland said 
to Barillon, “ Le roi d’Angleterre se re- 
proche de ne pas Stre en Europe tout ce 
qu’ll de volt Ire i et souvent il se plaint 
que le roi voire midtre n a pas pour lul 
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Jtestant, or his subjects catholic, he would probably 
have given the reins to that jealousy of his ambitious 
neighbour, which, even in his peculiar circumstances, 
restrained him from the most expedient course ; I mean 
expedient, on the hypothesis that to overthrow the civil 
and reli^ous institutions of his people was to be tlie 
main object of his reign. For it was idle to attempt 
this without the steady co-operation of France; and 
those sentiments of dignity and independence, which at 
first sight appear to do him honour, being without any 
consistent magnanimity of character, served only to 
accelerate his ruin, and confirm the persuasion of his 
incapacity.' Even in the memorable year 1688 , though 
the veil was at length tom from his eyes on the verge 
of the precipice, and he sought in trembling the assist- 
ance he had slighted, his silly pride made him half 
unwilling to be rescued ; and, when the French ambas- 
sador at the Hague, by a bold manoeuvre of diplomacy, 
asserted to the states that an alliance already subsisted 
between his master and the king of England, the latter 
took offence at the unauthorised declaration, and com- 
plained privately that Louis treated him as an inferior." 

assez de consideration.” Id. 313. On the by etiquette, was confined to the kings 
other hand, Ix)Ui8 was much mortified of France. The courtiers were a little 
that James made so few applications for astonished to see tolem gemtnum, though 
his aid. His hope seems to have been not at a loss where to worship. Louis, 
that by means of French troc»ps, or troops of course, bad too much magnanimity to 
at least in his pay, he should get a foot- express resentment. But what a picture 
ing In England; and this was what the of littleness of spirit does this exhibit ia 
other was too proud and jealous to per- a wretcheil pauper, who could only escape 
mit. ” Comrae le roi,” he said, in 1687, by the most contemptible insignificance 
“ ne doute pas de raon affection et du the charge of most ungrateful insolence ' 
ddsir que j’ai de voir la religion catho- • Mazure, iii. 50. James was so much 
lique bien ^tablie en Angloterre, il faut out of humour at D’Avaux’s interference 
croire qu’il se trouve assez de force et that he asked his confidants “ if the king 
d'autorite pour ex^cuter ses desseins, of France thought he could treat him 
pulsqu’il n’a pas recours k moi.” P. 268 ; like the cardinal of Furstenburg,” a crea- 
also 174, 225, 320. ture of Louis XI V. whom he had set up 

f James affected the same ceremonial for the electorate of Cologne. Id. 69. 
as the king of France, and received the He was, in short, so much displeased with 
latter‘8 ambassador sitting and covered, his own ambassador at the Hogue, Skel- 
Louis only said, smiling, “ Le roi roon ton, for giving in to this declaration of 
frkre est fler, mais il aime assea les pis- D’Avaux, that he not only recalled, hut 
toles de Frarice.” Mazure, 1. 423. A more sent him to the Tower. Burnet is there- 
extraordlnary trait of James’s pride is fore mistaken, p. 768, in believing that 
mentioned by Dangeau, whom I quote there was actually an alliance, though it 
from the Quarterly Review, xix. 470. was very natural that he should give 
After his retirement to St. Germains he credit to what an ambassador asserted in 
were violet in court mourning, which, a matter of such importance. In fact, a 
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It is probable that a more ingenuous policy in the court 
of Whitehall, by .determining the king of France to 
declare war sooner on Holland, would have prevented 
the expedition of the prince of Orange.* 

The latter continued to receive strong assurances of 
attachment from men of rank in England ; but wanted 
that direct invitation to enter the kingdom with force 
which he required both for his security and his justifi- 
cation. jNo men who thought much about their country’s 
interests or their own would be hasty in venturing on 
so awful an onteipriso. The punishment and ignominy 
of treason, the reproach of history, too often the sworn 
slave of fortune, awaited its failure. Thus Halifax and 
Nottingham found their conscience or their courage 
unequal to the crisis, and drew back from the hardy 
consj)iracy that produced the Kcvolution.“ Nor, per 
haps, would the seven eminent persons, whose 
names are subscribed to the invitation ad- Jlgncd^to” 
dressed on the 80 th of Juno, 1688, to the the prince of 
prince of Orange, the earls of Danby, Shrews- 
bury, and Devonshire, lord Lumley, the bishop of 
London, Mr. Heniy Sidney, and adiniial Eussell, have 
committed themselves so far, if the recent 
birth of a prince of Wales had not made some prince of 
measures of force absolutely necessary for the 
common interests of the nation and the prince of 
Orange.* It cannot be said without absurdity that 


treaty was signed between James and 
Louis, Sept, 13, by which some French 
ships were to be imder the formeFtf 
orders. Mazure, iii. 67. 

t Louis continued to find money, 
though despising James, and disgusted 
with him, probably with a view to his 
own grand mterests. lie should never- 
theless have declared war against Hol- 
land in October, which must have put a 
stop to the armament. But he had dis- 
covered that James, with extreme mean- 
ness, had privately offered about the end 
of September to join the alliance against 
him as the only resource. This wretched 
action is first brought to light by M. Mar 
zure, ui. 104. He exciLsed himself to the 
king of France by an assurance that he 
was not acting sincerely towards Holland. 
'VOL. III. 


Ijouis, though he gave up his intention 
■ og ^eclanntt war, behaved with great 
im^ianimity and compassion towards 
the faUing bigot 

“ Halifax all along discouraged the in- 
vasion, pointing out lliat the king mode 
no progress m his schemes. Dalrymple, 
passim. Nottingham said he would keep 
the secret, but could not be a party to a 
treasonable undertaking (id. 228; Bur- 
net, 764), and wrote as late as July to 
advise delay and caution. Notwithstand- 
ing the splendid success of the opposite 
counsels, it would be judging too servilely 
by the event not to admit that they were 
tremendously hazardous. 

* The invitation to William se^s to 
have been in debate some time tjefore tlie 
prince of Wales’s birth; but it 'does not 
G 
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Jaraos was guilty of any offence in becoming father of 
this child ; yet it was evidently that which rendered 
his other offences inexpiable. He was now considerably 
advanced in life ; and the decided resistance of his 
subjects made it improbable that he could do much 
essential injury to the established constitution during 
the remainder of it. The mere certainty of all revert- 
ing to a protestant heir would be an effectual guarantee 
3f the Anglican church. But the birth of a son to bo 
nursed in the obnoxious bigotry of Eome, the prospect 
of a regency under the queen, so deeply implicated, 
according to common report, in the schemes of this 
reign, made every danger appear more terrible. From 
the moment that the queen’s pregnancy was announced, 
the catholics gave way to enthusiastic unrepressed 
exultation; and, by the confidence with which they 
prophesied the birth of an heir, furnished a pretext 
for the suspicions which a disappointed people began 
to entertain.^ These suspicions were very general: 
they extended to the highest ranks, and are a con- 
spicuous instance of that prejudice which is chiefly 
founded on our wishes. Lord Danby, in a letter to 
William, of March 27, insinuates his doubt of the 
queen’s pregnancy. After the child’s birth, the seven 
subscribers to the association inviting the prince to 
come over, and pledging themselves to join him, say 
that not one in a thousand believe it to be the queen’s ; 
lord Devonshire separately held language to the same 
effect.* The princess Anne talked with little restraint 
of her suspicions, and made no scruple of imparting 
them to her sister.'^ Though no one can hesitate at 
present to acknowledge that the prince of Wales’s legiti- 
macy is out of all question, there was enough to raise a 

follow that it would have been desipatched which show her desire of reaching the 
if the queen had borne a daughter, nor truth in so important a matter. They 
do I think that it should have been. were answered in a style which shows 

7 Ealph, 980 ; Mazure, ii. S67. that Anne did not mean to lessen her 

• Dalrymple, 216, 228. The prince sister’s suspicions. Dalrymple, 306. Her 
was urged in the memorial of the seven conversation with lord Clarendon on this 
to declare the fraud of the queen’s preg- sul^ject, after the depositions had been 
nancy to be one of the grounds of his taken, is a proof that she had made up 
expedition. He did this • and it is the her mind not to be convinced. Henry 
only part of his declaration that is false. Earl of Clarendon’s Diary, 77, 79. State 
® State Trials, xii. 151. Mary put Trials, ubl suprk. 
some very sensible questions to her sister. 
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reasonable apprehension in the presumptive heir, that 
a party not really very scrupulous, and through reli- 
gious animosity supposed to be still less so, had been 
induced by the undoubted prospect of advantage to 
di’aw the king, who had been wholly their slave, into 
one of those frauds which bigotry might call pious.'" 

The great event, however, of what has been emphati- 
cally denomindted in the language of .our public acts 
the Glorious Eevolution stands in need of no 
vulgar credulity, no mistaken prejudice, for iieu'bisity of 
its support. It can only rest on the basis of a 
liberal theory of government, which looks to 
the public good as the great end for which positive laws 
and the constitutional order of states have been insti- 
tuted. It cannot be defended without rejecting the 
slavish principles of absolute obedience, or even that 
pretended modification of them which imagines some 
extreme case of intolerable tyranny, some, as it were, 
lunacy of despotism, as the only plea and palliation oi 
resistance. Doubtless the administration of James II. 
was not of this nature. Doubtless ho was not a Caligula, 
or a Commodus, or an Ezzelin, or a Galeazzo Sforza, or 
a Christiem II. of Denmark, or a Charles IX. of France, 
or one of those almost innumerable tyrants whom men 
have endured in the wantonness of unlimited power. 
No man had been deprived of his liberty by any illegal 
warrant. No man, except in the single though very 
important instance of Magdalen College, had been de- 
spoiled of his 'property. I must also add that the 
government of James II. will lose little by comparison 
with that of his father. The judgment in favour of his 
prerogative to dispense with the test was far more 
according to received notions of law, far less injurious 
and unconstitutional, than that which gave a sanction 
to ship-money. The injunction to read the declaration 
of indulgence in churches was less offensive to scru- 
pulous men than the similar command to read the decla- 
ration of Sunday sports in the time of Charles I. Nor 
was any one punished for a refusal to comply with the 

b M. Mazure has collected all the pas- relative to the birth of the prince of 
sagea in the letteis of Banllon and ^n- Wales, p. 647. It Is to be observed that 
repos to the court of France relative to this took place more than a month before 
the Queen’8 pregnancy, ii. 366, and those the time expected. 
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one ; while the prisons had been filled with those who 
had disobeyed the other. Nay, what is more, there are 
much stronger presumptions of the father’s than of tho 
son’s intention to lay aside parliaments, and set up an 
avowed despotism. It is indeed amusing to observe 
that many who scarcely put bounds to their eulogies of 
Charles 1. have been content to abandon tho cause of 
one who had no faults in his public conduct but such as 
seemed to have come by inheritance. The characters 
of tho father and son were very closely similar ; both 
proud of their judgment as well as their station, and 
still more obstinate in their understanding than in their 
purpose ; both scrupulously conscientious in certain 
great points of conduct, to the sacrifice of that power 
which they had preferred to everything else ; the one 
far superior in relish for the arts and for polite letters, 
tho other more diligent and indefatigable in business ; 
the father exempt from those vices of a court to which 
tho son was too long addicted ; not so harsh, perhaps, 
or prone to severity in his temper, but inferior in 
general sincerity and adherence to his word. They 
were both equally unfitted for tho condition in which 
they were meant to stand — the limited kings of a wise 
and free people, the chiefs of the English common- 
wealth. 

Tho most plausible argument against the necessity of 
so violent a remedy for public grievances as the abjura- 
tion of allegiance to a reigning sovereign was one that 
misled half the nation in tliat age, and ii^ still sometimes 
insinuated by those whose pity for tho misfortunes of 
tho house of Stuart appears to predominate over every 
other sentiment which the history of the revolution 
should excite. It was alleged that tho constitutional 
mode of address by parliament was not taken away ; 
that the king’s attempts to obtain promises of support 
from the electors and probable representatives showed 
his intention of calling one ; that the writs were in fact 
ordered before the prince of Orange’s expedition ; that 
after the invader had reached London, James still offered 
to refer the terms of reconciliation with his people to a 
free parliament, though he could have no hope of evad- 
ing any that might be proposed; that by reversing 
illegal judgments, by annulling unconstitutional dis- 
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pensations, by reinstating those who had been unjustly 
dispossessed, by punishing wicked advisers, above all, 
by pavSsing statutes to restrain the excesses and cut off 
the dangerous prerogatives of the monarchy (as effi- 
cacious, or more so, than the bill of rights and other 
measures that followed the revolution), all risk of arbi- 
trary })ower, or of injury to the established leligion, 
miglit have been prevented, without a violation of that 
hereditary right which was as fundamental in the con- 
stitution as any of the subject’s privileges. It was not 
necessary to enter upon the delicate problem of abso- 
lute non-resistance, or to deny that the conservation of 
the whole was paramount to all positive laws. The 
question to bo proved was, that a regard to this general 
safety exacted the means employed in the levolution, 
and constituted that extremity which could alone justify 
such a deviation from the standard rules of law and 
religion. 

It is evidently true that James had made very little 
progress, or rather experienced a signal defeat, in his 
endeavour to place the professors of his own religion 
on a film and honourable basis. There seems the 
strongest reason to believe tliat, far from reaching his 
end through the new parliament, he would have expe- 
rienced those warm assaults on the administratior 
which generally distinguished the house of eommons 
under his father and brother. But, as he was in no 
want of money, and had not the temper to endure what 
he thought the language of republican faction, we may 
be equally sure that a short and angry session would 
have ended with a more decided resolution on his side 
to govern in future without such impracticable coun- 
sellors. The doctrine imputed of old to lord Strafibrd, 
that, after trying the good-will of parliament in vain, a 
king was absolved from the legal maxims of govern- 
ment, was always at the heart of the Stuarts. His 
army was numerous, according at least to English 
notions; he had already begun to fill it with popish 
officers and soldiers ; the militia, though less to be de- 
pended on, was under the command of lord and deputy 
lieutenants carefully selected ; above all, he would at 
the last have recourse to Franco; and though the 
experiment of bringing over French troops was very 
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hazardous, it is difficult to say that he might not have 
succeeded, with all these means, in preventing or 
putting down any concerted insurrection. But at least 
the renewal of civil bloodshed and the anarchy of 
rebellion seemed to be the alternative of slavery, if 
William had never earned the just title of our deliverer. 
It is still more evident that, after the invasion had 
taken place, and a general defection had exhibited the 
king’s inability to resist, there could have been no such 
compromise as the tories fondly expected, no legal and 
peaceable settlement in what they called a free parlia- 
ment, leaving James in the real and recognised pos- 
session of Lis constitutional prerogatives. Those who 
have gmdged William III. the laurels that he won for 
our service are ever prone to insinuate that his un- 
natural ambition would be content with nothing less 
than the crown, instead of returning to his country 
after he had convinced the king of the error of his 
counsels, and obtained securities for the leligion and 
liberties of England. The hazard of the enteip^rise, and 
most hazardous it truly was, was to have been his ; the 
profit and advantage our own. I do not know that 
William absolutely expected to place himself on the 
throne ; because he could hardly anticipate that J ames 
would so precipitately abandon a kingdom wherein he 
was acknowledged, and had still many adherents. But 
undoubtedly he must, in consistency with his mag- 
nanimous designs, have determined to place England 
in its natural station, as a party in the groat alliance 

f ~ainst the power of Louis XIV. To this one object 
securing the liberties of Europe, and chiefly of his 
own country, the whole of his heroic life was directed 
with undeviating, undisheartened firmness. He had in 
view no distant prospect, when the entire succession of 
the Spanish monarchy would be claimed by that insa- 
tiable prince, whose renunciation at the treaty of the 
Pyrenees was already maintained to be invalid. Against 
the present aggressions and future schemes of this 
neighbour the league of Augsburg had just been con- 
cluded. England, a free, a protestant, a maritime 
kingdom, would, in her natural position, as a rival of 
France, and deeply concerned in the independence of 
the Netherlands, become a leading member of this con- 
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federacy. But the sinister attachments of the house of 
Stuart had long diverted her from her true interests, 
and rendered her councils disgiacefully and treach- 
erously subservient to those of Ijouis. It was therefore 
the main object of the prince of Orange to strengthen 
the alliance by the vigorous co-operation of this king- 
dom ; and with no other view, the emperor, and even 
the pope, had abetted his undertaking. But it was 
impossible to imagine that James would have come with 
sincerity into measures so repugnant to his predilections 
and interests. What better could bo expected than a 
recurrence of that false and hollow system which had be- 
trayed Europe and dishonoured England under Charles 
II. ; or rather, would not the sense of injuiy and thraldom 
have inspired still more deadly aversion to the cause of 
those to whom he must have ascribed his humiliation ? 
There was as little reason to hope that he would 
abandon the long-cherished schemes of ai bit] ary powei’, 
and the sacred interests of his own faith. \Vo must 
remember that, when the adherents or apologists of 
James 11. have spoken of him as an unfortunately mis- 
guided prince, they have insinuated what neither the 
notorious history of those times, nor the more secret 
information since brought to light, will in any degree 
coiihrm. It was indeed a strange excuse for a king of 
such mature years, and so trained in the most diligent 
attention to business. That in some particular instances 
he acted under the influence of his confessor, Petro, is 
not unlikely ; but the general temper of his adminis- 
tiation, his notions of government, the objects he had in 
view, were perfectly his own, and were pursued rather 
in spite of much dissuasion and many warnings than 
through the suggestions of any treacherous counsellors. 

Both with respect therefore to the prince of Orange 
and to the English nation, James II. was to bo con- 
sidered as an enemy whose resentment could never be 
appeased, and whose power consequently must be 
wholly taken away. It is tme that, if he had remained 
in England, it would have been extremely difficult to 
deprive him of the nominal sovereignty. But in this 
case, the prince of Orange must have been invested, by 
some course or other, with all its real attributes. He 
undoubtedly intended to remain in this country ; and 
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could not otherwise have preserved that entire ascend- 
ancy which was necessary for his ultimate purposes. The 
king could not have been permitted, with any common 
prudence, to retain the choice of his ministers, or the 
command of his army, or his negative voice in laws, or 
even his personal liberty ; by which 1 moan that his 
guards must have been either Dutch, or at least ap- 
pointed by the prince and parliament, Less than this 
it would have been childish to require ; and this would 
not have been endured by any man even of James’s 
spirit, or by the nation when the reaction of loyalty 
should return, without continued efforts to get rid of an 
arrangement far more revolutionary and subiversive of 
the established monarchy than the king’s deposition. 

In the Itovolution of 1688 there was an unusual com- 
bination of fivouring circumstances, and some 
of the most important, such as the king’s sud- 
sunces at- den flight, not within prior calculation, which 
Kevoktion! i*<^nders it no piecedent for other times and 
occasions in point of expediency, whatever it 
may be in point of justice. Resistance to tyranny by 
ovei-t rebellion incurs not only the risks of failure, but 
those of national impoverishment and confusion, of vin- 
dictive retaliation, and such aggressions (perhaps inevi- 
table) on private right and liberty as render the name 
of revolution and its adherents odious. Those, on tin) 
other hand, who call in a powerful neighbour to protect 
them from domestic oppression, may too often expect to 
realise the horse of the fable, and endure a subjection 
more sevei'e, permanent, and ignominious, than what 
they shake off. But the revolution effected by William 
III. united the independent character of a national act 
with the regularity ani the coercion of anarchy which 
belong to a military invasion. The United Provinces 
were not such a foreign potentate as could put in 
jeopardy the independence of England ; nor could his 
army have maintained itself against the inclinations of 
the kingdom, though it was sufficient to repress any 
turbulence that would naturally attend so extraordinary 
a crisis. Nothing was done by the multitude ; no new 
men, either soldiers or demagogues, had their talents 
brought forward by this rapid and pacific revolution ; 
it cost no blood, it violated no right, it was hardly to 
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traced in the course of justice ; the formal and exte- 
rior character of the monarchy remained nearly the 
same in so complete a regeneration of its spirit. Few 
nations can hope to ascend up to the sphere of a just 
and honourable liberty, especially when long use has 
made the track of obedience familiar, and they have 
learned to move as it were only by the clank of the 
chain, with So little toil and hardship. We reason too 
exclusively from this peculiar instance of 1G88 when 
we hail the fearful struggles of other revolutions with 
a sanguine and confident sympathy. Nor is the only 
error upon this side. For, as if the inveterate and 
cankerous ills of a commonwealth could be extirpated 
with no loss and suffering, we are often prone to aban- 
don the popular cause in agitated nations with as much 
fickleness as we embraced it, when wo find that intem- 
perance, irregularity, and confusion, from which great 
revolutions are very seldom exempt. These are indeed 
so much their usual attendants, the reaction of a self- 
deceived multitude is so probable a consequence, the 
general prospect of success in most cases so precarious, 
that wise and good men arc more likely to hesitate too 
long than to rush forward too eagerly. Yet, “what- 
ever be the cost of this noble liberty, we must be con- 
tent to pay it to Heaven.”® 

It is unnecessary even to mention those circum- 
stances of this great event which are minutely known 
to almost all my readers. They were ail eminently 
favourable in their effect to the regeneration of our 
constitution ; even one of temporary inconvenience, 
namely, the return of James to London, after his deten- 
tion by the fishermen near Feversham. This, as 
Burnet has observed, and as is easily demonstrated by 
the writings of that time, gave a different colour to the 
state of affairs, and raised up a party which did not 
before exist, or at least was too disheartened to show 
itself. His first desertion of the kingdom had dis- 

Montesquieu. wounded the consciences of Bancroft and 

d Some short pamphlets, written at the other bishops, who had hitherto done 
this juncture to excite sympathy for the as much as in their station they well 
king and disapprobation of the course could to rum the king’s cause and para* 
pursued with respect to him, are in the l3rse his arms. Several modem writers 
Somers Collection, vol. ix. But this have endeavoured to throw an interest 
force put upon. Iheir sovert-igu first about James at the moment of his fall. 
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gusted every one, and might be construed into a volun- 
tary cession. But his return to assume again the 
government put \Villiam under the necessity of using 
that intimidation which awakened the mistaken sym- 
pathy of a generous people. It made his subsequent 
flight, though certainly not what a man of courage 
enough to give his better judgment free play would 
have chosen, appear excusable and defensive. It 
brought out too glaringly, I mean for the satisfliction of 
prejudiced minds, the undeniable fact, that the two 
houses of convention deposed and expelled their sove- 
reign. Thus the great schism of the Jacobites, though 
it must otherwise have existed, gained its chief 
strength ; and the revolution, to which at the outset a 
coalition of wliigs and tories had conspired, became, in 
its final result, in the settlement of the crown upon 
William and Mary, almost entirely the work of the 
former paiiy. 

But while the position of the new government was 
thus rendered less secure, by narrowing the basis of 
public opinion whereon it stood, the liberal principles 
of policy which the whigs had espoused became incom- 
parably more powerful, and were necessarily involved 
in the continuance of the revolution-settlement. The 
ministers of William III. and of the house of Bruns- 
wick had no choice but to respect and countenance the 
doctrines of Locke, Iloadley, and Molesworth. The 
assertion of passive obedience to the crown grew ob- 
noxious to the crown itself. Our new line of sovereigns 
scarcely ventured to hear of their hereditary right, and 
dreaded the cup of flattery that was drugged with 
poison. This was the greatest change that affected our 
monarchy by the fall of the house of Stuart. The laws 
were not so materially altered as the spirit and senti- 


either from a lurking predilection for all 
legitimately crowned heads, or from a 
notion that it becomes a generous his- 
torian to excite compassion for the un- 
fortunate. There can be no objection to 
pitying James, if this feeling is kept un- 
mingled with any blame of those who 
were the instruments of his misfortune. 
It was highly expedient for the good of 
tills country, betjause the revolution-set- 
tlement could not otherwise be attained. 


to woik on James’s sense of his deseited 
state by intimidation ; and for that pur- 
pose the order conveyed by three of his 
own subjects, perhaps with some rude- 
ness of manner, to leave AVhitehall, was 
necessary. The drift of several accounts 
of the Revolution that may be read is to 
hold forth Mulgrave, Craven, Arran, and 
Dundee to admiration, at the expense of 
William and of those who achieved the 
great consolidation of English liberty. 
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ments of the people. Hence those who look only at 
the former have been prone to underrate the magnitude 
of this revolution. The fundamental maxims of the 
constitution, both as they regard the king and the sub- 
jecf, may seem nearly the same; but the disposition 
with which they were received and inteipreted was 
entirely ditferent. 

It was in this turn of feeling, in this change, if I may 
so say, of the heart, far more than in any posi- 
live statutes and improvements of the law, that tary conbe- 
1 consider the lievolution to have^een cmi- 
nently conducive to our freedom and prosperity. Laws 
and statutes as remedial, nay, more closely limiting the 
prerogative than the bill of rights and act of settlement, 
might possibly have been obhiined from James himself, 
as the price of his continuance on the throne, or from 
his family as that of their restoration to it. But what 
the Kevolution did for us was this ; it bix)kc a spell 
that had charmed the nation. It cut up by the roots 
all that theory of indefeasible right, of paramount pre- 
rogative, which had put the crown in continual oppo- 
sition to the people. A contention had now subsisted 
for five hundred years, but particularly during the last 
four reigns, against the aggressions of arbitrary power. 
The sovereigns of this country had never patiently 
endured the control of parliament ; nor was it natural 
for them to do so, while the two houses of parliament 
appeared historically, and in legal language, to derive 
their existence as well as privileges from the crown 
itself. They had at their side the pliant lawyers, who 
held the prerogative to be uncontrollable by statutes, a 
doctrine of itself destructive to any scheme of reconcili- 
ation and compromise between the king and his sub- 
jects ; they had the churchmen, whose casuistry denied 
that the most intolerable tyranny could excuse resist- 
ance to a laAvful government. These two propositions 
could not obtain general acceptation without rendering 
all national liberty precarious. 

It has been always reckoned among the most difficult 
problems in the practical science of government to 
combine an hereditary monarchy with security of free- 
dom, so that neither the ambition of kings shall under- 
mine the people’s rights, nor the jealousy of the people 
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overtiim the throne. England had already experience 
of both these mischiefs. And there seemed no prospect 
before her, but either their alternate recurrence, or a 
final submission to absolute power, unless by one great 
efibrt she could put the monarchy for ever beneath the 
law, and reduce it to an integrant portion instead of the 
primary source and principle of the constitution. She 
must reverse the favoured maxim, “ A Deo rex, a rege 
lex and make the crown itself appear the creature of 
the law. But our ancient monarchy, strong in a pos- 
session of seven (j^nturies, and in those high and para- 
mount prerogatives which the consenting testimony of 
lawyers and the submission of parliaments had recog- 
nised, a monarchy from which the house of commons 
and every existing peer, though not peihaps the aristo- 
cratic order itself, derived its participation in the legis- 
lature, could not be bent to the republican theories 
which have been not very successfully attempted in 
some modem codes of constitution. It could not be 
held, without breaking up all the foundations of our 
polity, that the monarchy emanated from the parlia- 
ment, or, in any historical sense, from the people. But 
by the Eevolution, and by the act of settlement, the 
rights of the actual monarch, of the reigning family, 
were made to emanate from the parliament and the 
people. In technical language, in the grave and re- 
spectful theory of our constitution, the crown is still the 
fountain from which law and justice spring forth. Its 
j)rerogatives are in the main the same as under the 
Tudors and the Stuarts ; but the right of the house of 
Brunswick to exercise them can only be deduced from 
the convention of 1688. 

The great advantage therefore of the Eevolution, as I 
would explicitly affirm, consists in that which was 
reckoned its reproach by many, and its misfortune by 
more — that it broke the line of succession. No other 
remedy could have been found, according to the temper 
and prejudices of those times, against the unceasing 
conspiracy of power. But when the very tenure of 
power was conditional, when the crown, as we may say, 
gave recognizances for its good behaviour, when any 
violent and concerted aggressions on public liberty 
would have ruined those who could only resist an in- 
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veterate faction by tbe arms which liberty put in their 
hands, the several parts of the constitution were kept in 
cohesion by a tie far stronger than statutes, that of a 
common interest in its preservation. The attachment 
of James to popery, his infatuation, his obstinacy, his 
pusillanimity, nay even the death of the duke of Glou- 
cester, the life of the prince of Wales, the extraordinary 
permanence and fidelity of his party, were all the des- 
tined means through which our present grandeur and 
liberty, our dignity of thinking on matters of govern- 
ment, have been perfected. Those liberal tenets, which 
at the era of the Involution were maintained but by one 
denomination of English party, and rather perhaps on 
authority of not very good precedents in our history 
than of sound general reasoning, became in the course 
of the next generation almost equally the creed of the 
other, whoso long exclusion from government taught 
them to solicit the people’s favour; and by the time 
that Jacobitism was extinguished had passed into re- 
ceived maxims of English politics. None at least would 
care to call them in question within the walls of parlia- 
ment ; nor have their opponents been of much credit in 
the paths of literature. Yet, as since the extinction of 
the house of Stuart’s pretensions, and other events of 
the L'lst half-century, we have seen those exploded doc- 
trines of indefeasible hereditary right' revived under 
another name, and some have been willing to misrepre- 
sent the transactions of the Revolution and the act of 
settlement as if they did not absolutely amount to a 
deposition of the reigning sovereign, and an election of 
a new dynasty by the representatives of the nation in 
parliament, it may be proper to state precisely the 
several votes, and to point out the impossibility of 
reconciling them to any gentler construction. 

The lords spiritual and temporal, to the number of 
about ninety, and an assembly of all who „ 
had sat in any of king Charles’s parliaments, oi the con- 
with the lord mayor and fifty of the common 
council, requested the prince of Orange to take upon 
]iim the administration after the king’s second flight, 
and to issue writs for a convention in the usual manner.® 

* Pari. Ilist. V. 26 The former ad- sfgned by the peers and bishops, who met 
dress on the king’s first quitting London, at Guildhall, Dec. 11, did not, m express 
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This was on the 26th of December ; and the convention 
met on the 22nd of January. Their first care was to 
address the prince to take the administration of affairs 
and disposal of the revenue into his hands, in order to 
give a kind of parliamentaiy sanction to the power he 
already exercised. On the 28th of January the com- 
mons, after a debate in which the friends of the late 
king made but a faint opposition,^ came to their great 
vote : That king James II., having endeavoured to sub- 
vert the constitution of this kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people, and by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wicked peisons having vio- 
lated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn him- 
self out of the kingdom, has abdicated the goveinment, 
and that the throne is thereby vacant. They icsolvcd 
unanimously the next day. That it hath been found by 
expeiionce inconsistent with the safety and welfare of 
this protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prince.*’’ This vote was a remarkable triumph of the 
whig party, who had contended for the exclusion bill ; 
and, on account of that endeavour to establish a prin- 
ciple which no one was now found to controveii;, had 
been subjected to all the insults and reproaches of the 
opposite faction. The lords agreed with equal unani- 
mity to this vote ; which, though it was expressed only 
as an abstract |Xoposition, led by a ]iractical inference 
to the whole change that the whigs had in view. But 
upon the former resolution several important divisions 

terms, desire the prince of Orange to as- debate in the convention, published in 
same the government, or to call a parha- the Hardwicke Papeis, ii. 401, that the 
inent, though it evidently tended to that vote of aMication was carried m ith only 
result, censuring the king and extolling three negatives. The tide ran too high 
the prince’s conduct. Id. 19. It was for the tories, though some of them 
signed by the archbishop, his last public spoke; they recoNered their spirits after 
act. Burnet has exposed himself to the Uie lords' amendments. This account of 
lash of Ralph by stating this address of the debate is remarkable, and clears up 
Dec 11 incorrectly. [The prince issued much that is obscure in Grey, whom the 
two proclamations, Jan. 16 and 21, ad- Parliamentary History has copied. The 
dressed to the soldiers and sailors, on declaration of right was drawn up rather 
which Ralph comments in his usual m- hastily, serjeant Maynard, as i\ell as 
vidious manner. They are certainly ex- younger lawyers, pressing for no delay 
pressed m a high tone of sovereignty, in filling the throne. I suppose that the 
without the least allusion to the king, or wish to screen themselves under the sta- 
te the request of the peers, and some tute of Henry VII. had something to do 
phrases might give offence to our lawyers, with this, which was also very expedient 
Ralph, ii. 10 -1846.] in Itself.— 1846.] 

f [It appeals by some notes of the 5 Commons’ Journals ; Par). Hist. 
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took place. The first question put, in order to save a 
nominal allegiance to the late king, was, whether a 
regency, with the administration of regal power under 
the style of king James II. during the life of the said 
king James, he the best and safest way to preserve the 
protestant religion and the laws of this kingdom ? This 
was supported both by those peers who really meant to 
exclude the king from the enjoyment of power, such as 
Nottingham, its great promoter, and by those who, like 
Clarendon, were anxious for his return upon terms of 
security for their religion and liberty. The motion was 
lost by fifty-one to forty-nine ; and this seems to have 
virtually decided, in the judgment of the house, that 
James had lost the throne.*' The lords then resolved 
that there was an original contract between the king 
and the people, by fifty-five to forty-six ; a position that 
seems rather too theoretical, yet necessary at that time, 
as denying the divine origin of inonarehy, from which 
its absolute and indefeasible authority had been plau- 
sibly derived. They concurred, without much debate, 
in the rest of the commons’ vote, till they came to the 
clause that ho had abdicated the government, for which 
they substituted the word “ deserted.” They next 
omitted the final and most important clause, that the 
throne was thereby vacant, by a majority of fifty-five to 
forty-one. This was owing to the party of lord Danby, 
who asserted a devolution of the crown on the princess 
of Orange. It seemed to be tacitly understood by both 
sides that the infant child was to be presumed spurious. 
This at least was a necessary supposition for the todies, 
who sought in the idle rumours of the time an excuse 
for abandoning his right. As to the whigs, though they 
were active in discrediting this unfortunate boy’s legi- 
timacy, their own broad principles of changing the line 
of succession rendered it, in point of argument, a super- 
fluous inquiry. The tories, who had made little resist- 
ance to the vote of abdication, when it was proposed in 
the commons, recovered courage by this difference be- 

h Somerville and several other wnters a regent. Such a mode of putting the 
have not accurately stated the question, question would have been absurd. I ob- 
and suppose the lords to have debated serve that M Mazure has been deceived 
whether the throne, on the hypothesis of by these authorities, 
its vacancy, should be filled by a king or 
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tween the two houses ; and, perhaps by observing the 
king’s party to be stronger out of doors than it had 
appeared to be, were able to muster 151 voices against 
282 in favour of agreeing with the lords in leaving out 
the clause about the vacancy of the throne.’ There was 
still, however, a far greater preponderance of the whigs 
in one part of the convention than of the tories in the 
other. In the famous conference that ensued between 
committees of the two houses upon these amendments, 
it was never pietended that the word “ abdication” was 
used in its ordinaiy sense, for a voluntary resignation 
of the crown. The commons did not practise so pitiful 
a subterfuge. Nor could the lords explicitly maintaiti, 
whatever might be the wishes of their managers, that 
the king was not expelled and excluded as much by 
their own word “ desertion” as by that which the lower 
house had employed. Their own previous vote against 
a regency was decisive upon this point.'^ But as abdi- 
cation was a gentler term than forfeiture, so desertion 
appeared a still softer method of expressing the same 
idea. 'I’heir chief objection, however, to the former 
word was that it led, or might seem to lead, to the 
vacancy of the throne, against which their principal 
arguments were directed. They contended that in our 
government there could bo no interval or vacancy, the 
heir’s right being complete by a demise of the crown ; 
so that it would at once render the monarchy elective, 
if any other person weie designated to the succession. 
The commons did not deny that the present 'case was 
one ‘ of eleclion, though they refused to allow that the 
monarchy was thus rendered perpetually elective. They 
asked, supposing a right to descend upon the next heir, 
who was that heir to inherit it ? and gained one of their 
chief advantages by the difficulty of evading this ques- 
tion. It was indeed evident that, if the lords should 
carry their amendments, an inquiry into the legitimacy 
of the prince of Wales could by no means be dispensed 
with. Unless that could be disproved more satisfac- 

» Pari. Hist. 61. The chief speakers bam, who had been solicitor-general to 
on this side were old sir Thomas Clarges, Charles, but was removed in the late 
brother-in-law of general Monk, who had reign. 

been distinguished as an opponent of ad- k James is called “ the late king * m 
ministration under Charles and James, a resolution of the lords on Feb. 2. 
and Mr. Finch, brother of lord Notting- 
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torily than they had reason. to hope, they must come 
back to the inconveniences of a regency, with the pros- 
pect of bequeathing interminable confusion to their 
posterity. For, if the descendants of James should con- 
tinue in the Roman catholic religion, the nation might 
be placed in the ridiculous situation of acknowledging 
a dynasty of exiled kings, whose lawful prerogative 
would be withheld by another race of protestant re- 
gents. It was indeed strange to apply the provisional 
substitution of a regent in cases of infancy or imbecility 
of mind to a prince of mature age, and full capacity for 
the exercise of power. Upon the king’s return to 
England this delegated authority must cease of itself, 
unless supported by votes of parliament as violent and 
incompatible with the regular constitution as his depri- 
vation of the royal title, but far less secure for the sub- 
ject, whom the statute of Henry VII. would shelter in 
paying obedience to a king de facto, while the fate of 
sir Henry Vane was an awful proof that no other name 
could give countenance to usurpation. A groat part of 
the nation not thirty years before had been compelled 
by acts of parliament™ to declare upon oath their ab- 
horrence of that traitorous position, that arms might be 
taken up by the king’s authority against his person or 
those commissioned by him, through the influence of 
those very torios or loyalists who had now recourse to 
the identical distinction between the king’s natural and 
political capacity, for which the presbyterians had in- 
curred so many reproaches. 

In this conference, however, if the whigs had every 
advantage on the solid grounds of expediency, or rather 
political necessity, the tories tvere as much superior in 
the mere argument, either as it regarded the common 
sense of words, or the principles of our constitutional 
law. Even should we admit that an hereditary king is 
competent to abdicate the throne in the name of all his 
posterity, this could only be intended of a voluntary 
and formal cession, not such a constructive abandon- 
ment of his right by misconduct as the commons had 
imagined. The word “forfeiture” might better have 
answered this purpose ; but it had seemed too great a 


VOL. III. 


“ 13 Car, 11. c. i ; 17 Car. II. c. ii. 
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violence on principles wliicli it was more convenient to 
undermine than to assault. Nor would even forfeitui'e 
boar out by analogy the exclusion of an heir whose 
right was not liable to be set aside at the ancestor’s 
pleasure. It was only by recurring to a kind of para- 
mount, and what I may call hyper- constitutional law, a 
mixture of force and regard to the national good, which 
is the best sanction of what is done in revolutions, that 
the vote of the commons could be defended. They pro- 
ceeded not by the stated rules of the English govern- 
ment, but the general rights of mankind. They looked 
not so much to Magna Charta as the original compact 
of society, and rejected Coke and Hale for Hooker and 
Harrington. 

The house of lords, after this struggle against prin- 
ciples undoubtedly very novel in the discussions of par- 
liament, gave way to the strength of circumstance and 
the steadiness of the commons. They resolved not to 
insist on their amendments to the original vote; and 
followed this up by a resolution, that the prince and 
princess of Orange shall be declared king and queen of 
England, and all the dominions thereunto belonging.® 
But the commons with a noble patriotism delayed to 
concur in this hasty settlement of the crown, till they 
should have completed the declaration of those funda- 
mental rights and liberties for the sake of which alone 
they had gone foiward with this great revolution.'' 
That declaration, being at once an exposition of the 
misgovemmeiit which had compelled them to dethrone 
the late king, and of the conditions upon which they 
elected his successors, was incorporated in the final 
resolution to which botk houses came on the 13th of 
February, extending the limitation of the crown as far 


“ This was carried by sixty-two' to 
forty-seven, according to lord CUrendon ; 
several of the tories going over, and 
others who had been hitherto absent 
coming down to vote. Forty peers pro- 
tested, including twelve bishops out of 
seventeen present. Trelawney, who had 
voted against the regency, was one of 
them, but not Compton, Lloyd of St. 
Asaph, Crewe, Sprat, or Hall ; the three 
former, I believe, being in the majonty, 
Lloyd had been absent when the vote 


passed against a regency, out of unwill- 
ingness to disagree with the majonty of 
his brethren; but he was entirely of 
Burnet’s mind. The votes of the bishops 
are not accurately stated in most books, 
which has induced me to mention them 
here. Lords' Journals, Feb. 6. 

° It bad been resolved, Jan. 29, Uiat, 
before the committee proceed to fill the 
throne now vacant, they ill proceed to 
secure our religion, laws, and liberties. 
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as the state of affairs required: “ That William and 
Mary, prince and princess of Orange, be, and 
be declared, king and queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto be- Mary to the 
longing, to hold the crown and dignity 
the said kingdoms and dominions to them, the said 
prince and princess, during their lives, and the life of 
the survivor of them ; and that the sole and full exer- 
cise of the regal power be only in, and executed by, the 
said prince of Orange, in the names of the said prince 
and princess, during their joint lives ; and after their 
decease the said crown and royal dignity of the said 
kingdoms and dominions to bo to the heirs of the body 
of the said princess ; for default of such issue, to the 
princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; 
and for default of such issue, to the heirs of the body 
of the said prince of Orange.” 

Thus, to sum up the account of this extraordinary 
change in our established monarchy, the convention 
pronounced, under the slight disguise of a word unusual 
in the language of English law, that the actual sove- 
reign had forfeited his right to the nation’s allegiance. 
It swept away by the same vote the reversion of his 
posterity and of those who could claim the inheritance 
of the crown. It declared that, during an interval of 
nearly two months, there was no king of England ; the 
monarchy lying, as it were, in abeyance from the 23rd 
of December to the 13th of February. It bestowed the 
crown on William, jointly with his wife indeed, but so 
that her participation of the sovereignty should bo only 
in name.P It postponed the succession of the princess 


P See Burnet’s remarkable conversa- 
tion with Bentinck, wherein the former 
warmly opposed the settlement of the 
crown on the prince of Orange alone, as 
Halifkx had suggested. But nothing 
in it is more remarkable than that the 
bishop does not perceive that this was 
virtually done ; for it would be difficult 
to prove that Mary’s royalty differed at 
all from that of a queen consort, except 
m having her name m the style. She 
was exactly in the same predicament as 
Philip had been during his marriage 
with Mary I. Her admirable temper 


made her acquiesce in this exclusion 
from power, which the sterner character 
of her husband demanded ; and with re- 
spect to the conduct of the convention, 
it must be observed that the nation owed 
her no particular debt of gratitude, nor 
had she any better claim than her sister 
to fill a throne by election which had 
been declared vacant. In fact, there 
was no middle course between what was 
done, and following the precedent of 
Philip, as to which Bentinck said he 
fancied the pnnee would not like to be 
his wife’s gentleman usher ; for a divided 

H 2 
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Anno during his life. Lastly, it made no provision for 
any future devolution of the crown in failure of issue 
from those to whom it was thus limited, leaving that to 
the wisdom of future parliaments. Yet only eight years 
before, nay much less, a large part of the nation had 
loudly proclaimed the incompetency of a full parlia- 
ment, with a lawful king at its head, to alter the lineal 
course of succession. No whig had then openly pro- 
fessed the doctrine, that not only a king, but an entire 
royal family, might be set aside for public convenience. 
The notion of an original contract was denounced as a 
republican chimera. The deposing of kings was branded 
as the worst birth of popery and fanaticism. If other 
revolutions have been more extensive in their effect on 
the established government, few perhaps have displayed 
a more rapid transition of public opinion. For it can- 
not, I think, be reasonably doubted that the majority 
of the nation went along with the vote of theii repre- 
sentatives. Such was the termination of that contest 
which the house of Stuart had obstinately maintained 
against the liberties, and of late against the religion, of 
England; or rather, of that far more ancient contro- 
versy between the crown and the people which had 
never been wholly at rest since the reign of John. 
During this long period, the balance, except in a few 
irregular intervals, had been swayed in favour of the 
crown; and though the government of England was 
always a monarchy limited by law, though it always, or 
at least since the admission of the commons into the 
legislature, partook of the three simple forms, yet the 
character of a monarchy was evidently prevalent over 
the other parts of the constitution. But, since the lie- 

sovereignty was a monstrous and im- distinct act of parliament (2 W. & M. 
practicable expedient in theory, however c. 6) to enable her to exercise the regal 
the submissive disposition of the queen power during the king’s absence from 
might have prevented its mischiefs. Bur- England. [It was urged by some, not 
net seems to have had a puzzled view without plausible grounds, on Mary’s 
of this ; for he says afterwards “ It death, that the parliament was dissolved 
seemed to be a double-bottomed mo- by that event, the writs having been 
narchy, where there were two joint sove- issued in her name as w'ell as the king's, 
reigns ; but those who know the queen’s A paper printed, but privately handed 
temper and principles had no apprehen- about, with the design to prove this, will 
sions of divided counsels or of a distracted be found in Pari. Hist, v 867. But it 
government.” Vol. ii. p. 2. The con- was not warmly taken up by any parly 
ventiou had not trusted to the queen’s —1845.1 
temper and principles. It required a 
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volution of 1688, and particularly from thence to the 
death of George II., after which the popular element 
grew much stronger, it seems equally just to say that 
the predominating character has been aristocratical ; the 
prerogative being in some respects too limited, and in 
others too little capable of effectual exercise, to coun- 
tei balance the hereditary peeiage, and that class of great 
territorial proprietors who, in a political division, are 
to be reckoned among the proper aristocracy of , the 
kingdom. This, however, will be more fully explained 
in the two succeeding chapters. 
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CIIAPTEE XV. 

ON THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III 


Declaration of Rights — Bill of Rights — Military Force without Consent declared 
illegal — Discontent with the new Government — Its Causes — Incompatibility 
of the Revolution with received Print iples — Chaiacter and Errors of William — 
Jealousy of the W’higs — Bill of Indemnity — Bill for restoring Corporations — 
Settlement of the Revenue — Appropriation of Supplies — Dissatisfaction of the 
King — No Republican Party in Existence — William employs Tones in Mi- 
nistry — Intrigues with the late King — Schemes for his Restoration — Attainder 
of Sir John Fenwick — III Success of the War — Its Expenses — Treaty of 
Ryswick — Jealousy of the Commons — Army reduced — Irish forfeitures re- 
sumed — Parliamentary Inquiries — 'I’rcaties of Partition — Improvements in 
Constitution under William — Bill for Tnennial Parliaments — Law of Treason — 
Statute of Edward III. — Its constructive Interpretation — Statute of William 
III. — Liberty of the Press — I^w of Libel — Religious Toleration — Attempt 
at Comprehension — Sc hism of the Nonjurors — Laws against Roman Catholics — 
Act of Settlement — Limitations of Prerogative contained In it — Privy Council 
superseded by a Cabinet — Exclusion of Placemen and Pensioners from Parlia- 
ment — Independence of Judges — Oath of Abjuration. 


The Revolution is not to be considered as a mere effort 
of the nation on a pressing emergency to rescue itself 
from the violence of a particular monarch ; much less 
as grounded upon the danger of the Anglican church, 
its emoluments, and dignities, from the bigotry of a hos- 
tile religion. It was rather the triumph of those prin- 
ciples which, in the language of the present day, are 
denominated liberal or constitutional, over those of ab- 
solute monarchy, or of monarchy not effectually con- 
trolled by stated boundaries. It was tbo termination 
of a contest between the regal power and that of parlia- 
ment, which conld not have been brought to so favour- 
able an issue by any other means. But, while the chief 
renovation in the spirit of our government was likely 
to spring from breaking the line of succession, while no 
positive enactments would have sufficed to give security 
to freedom with the legitimate race of Stuart on the 
throne, it would have been most culpable, and even 
preposterous, to permit this occasion to pass by without 
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asserting and defining those rights and liberties which 
th# very indeterminate nature of the king’s prerogative 
at common law, as well as the unequivocal extension it 
had lately received, must continually place in jeopardy. 
The house of lords, indeed, as I have observed in the 
last chapter, would have conferred the crown on Wil- 
liam and Mary, leaving the redress of grievances to 
future arrangement ; and some eminent lawyers in the 
commons, Maynard and Pollexfen, seem to have had 
apprehensions of keeping the nation too long in a state 
□f anarchy.® But the great majority of the commons 
wisely resolved to go at once to the root of the nation’s 
grievances, and show their new sovereign that he was 
raised to the throne for the sake of those liberties by 
violating which his predecessor had forfeited it. 

The declaration of rights presented to the prince of 
Orange by the marquis of Halifax, as speaker Declaration 
of the lords, in the presence of both houses, on ”8^**^®* 
the 18th of February, consists of three parts : a recital 
of the illegal and arbitrary acts committed by the late 
king, and of their consequent vote of abdication ; a de- 
claration, nearly following the words of the former part, 
that such enumerated acts are illegal ; and a resolution 
that the throne shall be filled by the prince and prin- 
cess of Orange, according to the limitations mentioned 
in the last chapter. Thus the declaration of rights was 
indissolubly connected with the revolution-settlement, 
as its motive and its condition. 

The lords and commons in this instrument declare : 
That the pretended power of^suspending laws, and the 
execution of laws, by regal authority without consent 
of parliament, is illegal ; That the pretended power of 
dispensing with laws by regal authority, as it hath been 
assumed and exercised of late, is illegal ; That the com- 
mission for creating the late court of commissioners for 
ecclesiastical causes, and all other commissions and 
courts of the like nature, are illegal and pernicious; 
That levying of money for or to the use of the crown, 
by pretence of prerogative without grant of parliament, 
for longer time or in any other manner than the same is 
or shall be granted, is illegal ; That it is the right of 


Pari. Hist, V. 64. 
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the subjects to petition the king, and that all commit- 
ments or prosecutions for such petitions are ille^l ; 
That the raising or keeping a standing army within the 
kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with consent of 
parliament, is illegal ; That the subjects which are pro- 
testants may have arms for their defence suitable to their 
condition, and as allowed by law; That elections of 
members of parliament ought to be free ; That the free- 
dom of speech or debates, or proceedings in parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court 
or place out of parliament ; That excessive bail ought 
not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted ; That juries 
ought to be duly impanelled and returned, and that 
jurors which pass upon men in trials of high tieason 
ought to be freeholders ; That all grants and promises 
of fines and forfeitures of particular persons, before con- 
viction, are illegal and void ; And that, for redress of 
all grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, and 
preserving of the laws, parliaments ought to bo held 
frequently.** 

This declaration was, some months afterwards, con- 
Biii f • ht ^ regular act of the legislature in 

^ the bill of rights, which establishes at the 
same time the limitation of the crown according to the 
vote of both houses, and adds the important provision, 
that all persons who shall^ hold communion with the 
church of Home, or shall marry a papist, shall be ex- 
cluded, and for ever incapable to possess, inherit, or 
enjoy, the crown and government of this realm ; and in 
all such cases the people of these realms shall be ab- 
solved from their allegiance, and the crown shall descend 
to the next heir. Tliis was as near an approach to a 
generalisation of the principle of resistance as could be 
admitted with any security for public order. 

The bill of rights contained only one clause extending 
rather be^nd the propositions laid down in the decla- 
ration. illiis relates to the dispensing power, which the 
lords had been unwilling absolutely to condemn^ They 
softened the general assertion of its illegality sent up 
from the other house, by inserting the words “ as it has 


^ Pari. Hist. y. 108. 
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been exercised of late.” ® In the bill of rights therefore 
a fjlause was introduced, that no dispensation by non 
obstante, to any statute should" be allowed, except in 
such cases as should be specially provided for by a bill 
to be passed during the present session. This reserva- 
tion went to satisfy the scruples of the lords, who did 
not agree without difficulty to the complete abolition of 
a prerogative so long recognised, and in many cases so 
convenient.*^ But the palpable danger of permitting it 
to exist in its indefinite state, sujyect to the interpreta- 
tion ctf time-serving judges, prevailed with the commons 
over this consideration of conveniency ; and though 
in the next parliament the judges were ordered by the 
house of lords to draw a bill for the king’s dispensing 
in such cases wherein they should find it necessary, and 
for abrogating such laws as had been usually dispensed 
with and were become useless, the subject seems to 
have received no further attention.® 

Except in this article of the dispensing prerogative, 
we cannot say, on comparing the bill of rights with 
what is proved to be the law by statutes, or generally 
esteemed to be such on the authority of our best writers, 
that it took away any legal power of the crown, or en- 
larged the limits of popular and parliamentary privilege. 
The most questionable proposition, though at the same 
time one of the most important, was that which 
asserts the illegality of a standing army in time 
of peace, unless with consent of parliament. It out consent 
seems difficult to perceive in what respect this fnegaL*^ 
infringed on any private man’s right, or by 
what clear reason (for no statute could be pretended) 
the king was debarred from enlisting soldiers by volun- 
tary contract for the defence of his dominions, especially 
after an express law had declared the sole power over 
the militia, without giving any definition of that word, 
to reside in the crown. This had never been expressly 


® Journals, 11th and 12th Feb. 1688-9. 
d Pari. Hist 345. 

® Lords’ Journals, 22nd Nov. 1689. 
[Pardons for murder used to bo granted 
wfth a “ non obstantibus itatutis.” After 
the Revolution it was contended that they 
were no longer legal: 1 Shower, 284. 
But Holt held “ the power of pardoning 


all offences to be an inseparable Incident 
of the crown and its royal power.” This 
savours a little of old tory times. For 
there are certainly unrepealed statutes of 
Edward III. which materially limit the 
crown’s prerogative of pardoning felonies. 
—1846.] 
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maintained by Charles II.’s parliaments ; though the 
general repugnance of the nation to what was certaiidy 
an innovation might have provoked a body of men who 
did not always measure their words to declare its ille« 
gality.^ It was however at least unconstitutional, by 
which, as distinguished from illegal, I mean a novelty 
of much importance, tending to endanger the established 
laws. And it is manifest that the king could never in- 
flict penalties by martial law, or generally by any other 
course, on his troops, nor quarter them on the inha- 
bitants, nor cause them to interfere with the civil autho- 
rities; so that, even if the proposition so absolutely 


f The guards retained out of the old 
army disbanded at the king's return 
have been already mentioned to have 
amounted to about 6000 men, though 
some assert their number at first to have 
been considerably less. No objection 
seems to have been made at the time to 
the continuance of these regiments. But 
in 1667, on the insult offered to the 
coasts by the Dutch fleet, a great pamc 
arising, 12,000 fresh troops were hastily 
lcvie<l. The commons, on July 26, came 
to an unanimous resolutloij, that his ma- 
jesty be humbly desired by such mem- 
bers as are his privy council, that, when 
a peace is concluded, the new-raised 
forces be disbanded. The king, four 
days after, m a speech to both houses, 
said, “ he wondered what one thing he 
had done since his coming into England 
to persuade any sober person that he did 
intend to govern by a standing array; 
he paid he was more an Englishman 
than to do so. He desired, for as much 
as concerned him, to preserve the laws,” 
&c. Pari. Hist. iv. 363. Next session 
the two houses thanked him for having 
disbanded the late raised forces. Id. 
369. But in 1673, during the second 
Dutch war, a considerable force having 
been levied, the house of commons, after 
a warm debate, resolved, Nov. 3, that a 
standing array was a grievance. 11. 604, 
And In February following, that the 
continuing of any standing forces m 
this nation, other than the militia, is a 
great grievance and vexation to the 
people ; and that this house do humbly 
petition his majesty to cause immediately 
to be disbanded that part of them that 


were raised since Jan. 1, 1663. Id. 665. 
This was done not long afterwards ; but 
early m 1678, on the pretext of enter- 
ing into a war with France, he suddenly 
raised an army of 20,000 men, or more, 
according to some accounts, which gave 
so much alarm to the parliament, that 
they would only vote supplies on con- 
dition that these troops should be imme- 
diately disbanded. Id. 985. The king, 
however, employed the money without 
doing so, and maintained, in the next 
session, that it had been necessary to 
keep them on foot; intimating, at the 
same time, that he was now willing to 
comply, if the house thought it expe- 
dient to disband the troops, which they 
accordingly voted with imammity to be 
necessary for the safety of his majesty's 
person and preservation of the peace of 
the government. Nov. 25. Id. 1049. 
James showed, in his speech to parlia- 
ment, Nov. 9, 1686, that he intended to 
keep on foot a standing army. Id. 1371. 
But, though that house of commons was 
very differently composed from those m 
his brother’s reign, and voted as large 
a supply as the king required, they re- 
solved that a bill be brought in to render 
the militia more useful ; an oblique and 
timid hint of their disapprobation of a 
regular force, against which several mem- 
bers had spoken. 

1 do not find that any one, even in de- 
bate, goes the length of denying that the 
king might by his prerogative maintain 
a regular army; none, at least, of the 
resolutions in the commons can be said to 
have that effect. 
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expressed may be somewhat too wide, it still should bo 
considered as virtually correct.* But its distinct asser- 
tion in the bill of rights put a most essential restraint 
on the monarchy, and rendered it in effect for ever im- 
possible to employ any direct force or intimidation 
against the established laws and liberties of the people. 

A revolution so thoroughly remedial, and accomplished 
with so little cost of private suffering, so little 
of angry punishment or oppression of the van- 
quished, ought to have been hailed with un- newgovern- 
bounded thankfulness and satisfaction. The 
nation’s deliverer and chosen sovereign, in himself the 
most magnanimous and heroic character of that age, 
might have expected no return but admiration and gra- 
titude. Yet this was very far from being the case. In 
no period of time under the Stuarts wore public discon- 
tent and opposition of parliament more prominent than 
in the reign of William 111. ; and that high-soul ed 
prince enjoyed far less of his subjects’ affection Ilian 
Charles II. No part of our history perhaps lead 
upon the whole with less satisfaction than these thirteen 
years during which he sat upon his elective throne. 


S It is expressly against the petition 
of right to quarter troops on the citizens, 
or to inflict any punishment by martial 
law. No court-martial, in fact, can have 
any coercive jurisdiction except by sta- 
tute ; unless we should resort to the old 
tribunal of the constable and marshal. 
And that this was admitted, even in bad 
times, we may learn by an odd case in 
air Thomas Jones’s Reports, 1 47. (Pasch. 
33 Car. 2, 1681. (An action was brought 
for assault and false imprisonment. The 
defendant pleaded that he was lieutenant- 
governor of the isle of Scilly, and that 
the plaintiff was a soldier belonging to 
the garrison ; and that it was the ancient 
custom of the castle that, if any soldier 
refused to render obedience, the governor 
might punish him by imprisonment for a 
reasonable time, which he had therefore 
done. The plamtifiP demurred, and had 
judgment in his favour. By demurring, 
he put it to tho court to determine 
whether this plea, which is obviously 
fabricated in order to cover the want of 
any general right to maintain discipline 
in this manner, were valid in point of 


law ; which they decided, as it. appears 
in the negative. 

In the next reign, however, an attempt 
was made to punish deserters capitally, 
not by a court-martial, but on the au- 
thority of an ancient act of parliament. 
Chief justice Herbert is said to have 
resigned his place in the king’s bench 
rather than come in to this. Wright suc- 
ceeded him; and two deserters, having 
been convicted, were executed in London. 
Ralph, 961. I cannot discover that there 
was anything illegal in the proceeding, 
and therefore question a little whether 
this were really Herbert’s motive. See 
3 Inst. 96. 

[I have since observed, in a passage 
which had escaped me, that the cause of 
sir Edward Herbert’s resignation, which 
was in fact no resignation, but only an 
exchange of places with Wright, chief 
justice of the common pleas, was his 
objection to the king’s Insisting on the 
execution of one of these deserters at Ply- 
mouth, the conviction having occurred 
at Reading. State Trials, xii. 263, from 
Hey wood’s Vindication of Fox.— 1846.‘’ 
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It will be sufficient for me to sketch generally the lead- 
its causes causos, and the errors both of the piince 

and people, which hindered the blessings of the 
Eevolution from being duly appreciated by its contem- 
poraries. 

The votes of the two houses, that James had abdi- 
cated, or in plainer words forfeited, his royal authoiity, 
that the crown was vacant, that one out of the 
tiie succession should be raised to 

Kevoiut-on it, were so untenable by any known law, so 
p//ncipiesr^ repugnant to the principles of the established 
church, that a nation accustomed to think upon 
matters of government only as lawyers and churchmen 
dictated could not easily reconcile them to its precon- 
ceived notions of duty. The first burst of resentment 
against the late king was mitigated by his fall ; compas- 
sion, and oven confidence, began to take place of it; 
his adherents — some denying or extenuating the faults 
of his administration, others more artfully representing 
them as capable of redress by legal measures — having 
recovered from their consternation, took advantage of 
the necessary delay before the meeting of the conven- 
tion, and of the time consumed in its debates, to publish 
pamphlets and circulate rumours in his behalf.** Thus, 
at the moment when William and Mary were proclaimed 
(though it seems highly probable that a majority of the 
kingdom sustained the bold votes of its representatives), 
there was yet a very powerful minority who believed 
the constitution to be most violently shaken, if not iire- 
trievably destroyed, and the rightful sovereign to have 

h See several in the Somers Tracts, eminent champion of passive obedience* 
vol X. One of these, a Tetter to a Mem- Even the distinction he found out, of the 
her of the Convention, by Dr. Sherlock, lawfulness of allegiance to a king de facto, 
is very ably written, and puts all the was contrary to his former doctrine, 
consequences of a change of government, [A pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Second Letter 
as to popular dissatisfaction, &c., much to a Friend,’ in answer to the declaration 
as they turned out, though, of course, of James 11. in 1692 (Somers Tracts, x. 
failing to show that a treaty with the 378), which goes wholly on Revolution 
king would be less open to objection, principles, is attributed to Sherlock by 
Sherlock declined for a time to take the Scott, who prints the title as if Sherlock’s 
oaths ; but, complying afterwards, and name were in it, probably following the 
writing in vindication, or at least excuse, former edition of the Somers Tracis. But 
of the Revolution, incurred the hostility I do not find it ascribed to Sherlock in 
of the Jacobites, and Impaired his own the Biographia Britanmca, or in the list 
reputation by so interested a want of of his writings in Watt’s Bibliotheca.— 
consistency; for he had been the most 1845.1 
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been excluded by usurpation. The clergj" were moved 
by pride and shame, by the just apprehension that their 
influence over the people would be impaired, by jealousy 
or hatred of the nonconformists, to deprecate so prac- 
tical a confutation of the doctrines they had preached, 
especially when an oath of allegiance to their new sove- 
reign came to be imposed ; and they had no alternative 
but to resign their benefices, or wound their reputations 
and consciences by submission upon some casuistical 
pretext.' Eight bishops, including the primate and 
several of those who had been foremost in the defence 
of the church during the late reign, with about four 
hundred clergy, some of them highly distinguished, 
chose the more honourable course of refusing the new 
oaths; and thus began the schism of the nonjurors, 
more mischievous in its commencement than its conti- 
nuance, and not so dangerous to the government of 
William III. and George 1. as the false submission of 
less sincere men.*^ 

> 1 W. & M. c. 8. for deprivation greatly preponderated. 

k The necessity of excluding men so Public prayers for the king by name foi m 
conscientious, and several of whom had part of our liturgy ; and it was surely 
very recently sustained so conspicuously impossible to dispense with the clergy s 
the brunt of the battle against king reading them, which was as obnoxious as 
James, was very painful ; and motives of the oath of allegiance. Thus the benc- 
policy, as well as generosity, were not ficed pnests must have been excluded ; 
wanting in favour of some indulgence and it w’as hardly required to make an 
towards them. On the other hand, it was exception for the sake of a few bishops, 
dangerous to admit such a reflection on even if difiRculties of the same kind would 
the new settlement as would be cast by not have occurred in the exercise of fheir 
its enemies, if the clergy, especially the Jurisdiction, which hangs upon, and has a 
bishops, should be excused from the oath perpetual reference to, the supremacy of 
of allegiance. The house of lords made the crown. 

an amendment in the act requiring this The king was empowered to reserve a 
oath, dispensing with it in the case of third part of the value of their benefices 
ecclesiastical persons, unless they should to any twelve of the recusant clergy, 
be called upon by the privy council. 1 W. & M. c. 8, s. 16. But this could 
This, it was thought, would furnish a only be done at the expense of their 
security for their peaceable demeanour successors; and the behaviour of the 
without shocking the people and occa- noqjiirors, who strained every nerve in 
sioning a dangerous schism. But the favour of the dethn^ned king, did not 
commons resolutely opposed this amend- recommend them to the go^ ernmont. 
raent, as an unfair distinction, and dero- The deprived bishops, though many cf 
gatory to the king's title. Pari. Hist them through their late behaviour were 
218. Ijords’ Journals, 17 th April, 1689. deservedly esteemed, cannot be reckoned 
The clergy, however, had six months among the eminent characters of our 
more time allowed them, in order to church for learning or capacity. San- 
take the oath, than the possessors of lay croft, the most distinguished of them, 
offices. had not made any remarkable figure ; 

Upon the whole, I think the reasons and none of the rest had any preten- 
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It seems Tindeniable that the strength of this Jacobite 
faction sprung from the want of apparent necessity for 
the change of government. Extreme oppression pro- 
duces an impetuous tide of resistance, which bears 
away the reasonings of the casuists. But the encroach- 
ments of James 11., being rather felt in prospect than 
much actual injury, left men in a calmer temper, and 
disposed to weigh somewhat nicely the nature of the 
proposed remedy. The Eevolution was, or at least 
seemed to be, a case of political expediency ; and ex- 
pediency is always a matter of uncerbrin argument. In 
many respects it was far better conducted, more peace- 
ably, more moderately, with less passion and severity 
towards the guilty, with less mixture of democratic tur- 
bulence, with less innovation on the regular laws, than 
if it had been that extreme case of necessity which 
some are apt to require. But it was obtained on this 
account with less unanimity and heartfelt concurrence 
of the entire nation. 

The demeanour of William, always cold and some- 
character harsh, his foreign origin (a sort of crime 

and errors in English eycs) and foreign favourites, the 
ot William, natural and almost laudable prejudice against 
one who had risen by the misfortunes of a veiy near 
relation, conspired with a desire of power not very 
judiciously displayed by him to keep alive this disaffec- 
tion ; and the opposite party, regardless of all the de- 
cencies of political lying, took care to aggravate it by 
the vilest c^umnies against one who, though not exempt 
from errors, must be accounted the greatest man of his 
own ago. It is certain that his government was in very 
considerable danger for three or four years after the 
Eevolution, and even to the peace of Eyswick. The 
change appeared so marvellous, and contrary to the bent 
of men’s expectation, that it could not be permanent. 
Hence he was surrounded by the timid and the trea- 


sons to literary credit. Those who filled 
their places were mcomparably superior. 
Among the noujuring clergy a certain 
number were considerable men ; but, 
upon the whole, the well-affected part of 
the church, not only at the Revolution, 
but for fifty years afterwards, contained 
by far its most useful and able members. 


Yet the effect of this expulsion was 
highly unfavourable to the new govern- 
ment; and it required all the infiuence 
of a latitudinarian school of divinity, 
led by Locke, which was very strong 
among the laity under William, to coun- 
teract it. 
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cherOTis ; by those who meant to have merits to plead 
after a restoration, and those who meant at least to be 
hecmre. A new and revolutionary government is seldom 
fairly dealt with. Mankind, accustomed to forgive 
almost everything in favour of legitimate prescriptive 
power, exact an ideal faultlessness from that which 
claims allegiance on the score of its utility. The per- 
sonal failings of its rulers, the negligences of their 
administration, even the inevitable privations and diffi- 
culties which the nature of human afiairs or the mis- 
conduct of their predecessors create, are imputed to 
them with invidious minuteness. Those who deem 
their own merit unrewarded become always a numerous 
and implacable class of adversaries ; those whoso 
schemes of public improvement have not been followed 
think nothing gained by the change, and leturn to a 
restless censoriousness in which they have been accus- 
tomed to place delight. With all these it was natural 
that William should have to contend; but wo cannot 
in justice impute all the unpopularity of his adminis- 
tration to the disaffection of one party, or the fickleness 
and ingratitude of another. It arose in no slight de- 
gree from errors of his own. 

The king had been raised to the throne by the vigour 
and zeal of the whigs; but the opposite party jealousy of 
were so nearly upon an equality in both houses 
that it would have been difficult to frame his govern- 
ment on an exclusive basis. It would also have been 
highly impolitic, and, with respect to some few' persons, 
ungrateful, to put a slight upon those who had an un- 
deniable majority in the most pow^erful classes. Wil- 
liam acted, therefore, on a wise and liberal principle, in 
bestowing offices of trust on lord Danby, so meritorious 
in the Ee volution, and on lord Nottingham, whose pro- 
bity was unimpeached; while he gave the whigs, as 
was due, a decided preponderance in his council. Many 
of them, however, with that indiscriminating acrimony 
which belongs to all factions, could not endure the ele- 
vation of men who had complied with the coui-t too 
long, and seemed by their tardy opposition*" to be 
rather the patriots of the church than of civil liberty. 


“ Burnet, llalpli, 174, 179. 
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They remembered that Danby had been impeached an 
a corrupt and dangerous minister; that Halifax hfid 
been involved, at least by holding a confidential office 
at the time, in the last and worst part of Charles’s 
reign. They saw Godolphin, who had concurred in the 
commitment of the bishops, and every other measure of 
the late king, still in the treasury; and, though they 
could not reproach Nottingham with any misconduct, 
wore shocked that his conspicuous opposition to the 
new settlement should be rewarded with the post of 
secretary of state. The mismanagement of affairs in 
Ireland during 1689, which was very glaring, furnished 
specious grounds for suspicion that the king was be- 
trayed." It is probable that he was so, though not at 
that time by the chiefs of his ministry. This was the 
beginning of ^that dissatisfaction with the government 
of William, on the part of those who had the most zeal 
for his throne, which eventually became far more harass- 
ing than the conspiracies of his real enemies. Halifax 
gave way to the prejudices of the commons, and retired 
from power. These prejudices were no doubt unjust, 
as they respected a man so sound in principle, though 
not uniform in conduct, and who had withstood the 
arbitrary maxims of Charles and James in that cabinet 
of which ho unfortunately continued too long a member. 
But his fall is a warning to English statesmen that they 
will be deemed responsible to their country for measures 
which they countenance by remaining in office, though 
they may resist them in council. 

The same honest warmth which impelled the whigs 
Bill of to murmur at the employment of men sullied 
indemnity, their compliance with the court, made them 
unwilling to concur in the king’s desire of a total am- 
nesty. They retained the bill of indemnity in the 
commons ; and, excepting some by name, and many 

“ The parliamentary debates are full The star of the house of Stuart grew pale 
of complaints as to the mismanagement for ever on that illustrious day when 
of all things in Ireland. These might James displayed again the pusillanimity 
be thought hasty or factious ; but mar- w hich had cost him his English crown, 
shal Scliomberg's letters to the king yield Yet the best friends of William dissuaded 
them strong conflnnation. Dalrymple, him from going into Ireland, so immi- 
Appendix, 26. &c. William’s resolution nent did the peril appear at home. Dal- 
to take the Irish war on himself saved rymple, id. 97. “ Things,” says Burnet, 
not only that country, but England. Our “ were in a very HI disposition towards a 
iwn constitution was won cri the Boyne, fatal turn.” 
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more by general clauses, gave their adversaries a pre- 
text for alarming all those whose conduct had not been 
irreproachable. Clemency is indeed for the most part 
the wisest, as well as the most generous, policy ; yet it 
might seem dangerous to pass over with iinliiuited foi - 
givcness that servile obedience to arbitiury })L)wer, 
especially in the judges, which, as it springs from a 
base motive, is best controlled by the fear of punisli- 
ment. But some of the late king’s instruments had fled 
with him, others wore lost and mined ; it was better lo 
follow the precedents set at the Restoration than to give 
them a chance of regaining public sympathy by a pio- 
secution out of the regular course of law.® In one in- 
stance, the expulsion of sir Robert Sawyer from the 
house, the majority displayed a just resentment against 
one of the most devoted adherents of the pierogative, 
so long as civil liberty alone was in danger. Sawyer 
had been latterly very conspicuous in del’ence of the 
church ; and it was expedient to let the nation see that 
the days of Charles II. wore not entirely forgotten . p 

° See the debates on this subject in investigate the supposed cirrumstances of 
the Parliamentary History, which is a suspuioii as to the death ot lord Kssox 
transcript fioin Andiitel Giey The (a committee renewed aftei wards, and 
w lugs, or at least some hot-headed men lormed ot persons by no means likely to 
among them, were certainly too much have abandoned any path that might lead 
actuated by a vindictive spirit, and con- to the detection ot guilt m the late king), 
Slimed too much time on this necessary another vias appointed in the second ses- 
bill. Sion ol the same parliament (Loids Jour- 

P Tlio prominent instance of Sawyer’s nals, 2nd Nov 1689), “ to considei who 
delinquency, whuh caused his expulsion, were the advisers and piosecutors of the 
Mas his relusal ol a writ of error to sir inwdeis of lord Ilussell, col. Sidney, 
Thomas Armstioiig Pari. Hist 516. It Ainistiong, Cuinish, &c , and who weio 
Mas notorious that Armstrong suffered by the adviseis oi issuing out writs of quo 
a legal murder; and an attoi ney-general M'arrantos against coiporations, and who 
in sueh a case could not be reckoned as were their regulatois, and also who M’eie 
free Irom personal responsibility as an the public asseitors of the dispensing 
ordinary advocate Mho maintains a cause power.” The examinations taken beloie 
for his tee. The first lesolution had Ix'en this committee are printed in the Louis’ 
to give repaiation out of the estates^ JouxtiuIs, 20th Dec. 1689, and tliere ccr- 
the judges and prosecutors to Armstron" tainly does not appear any want of zeal 
fami ly , m hich was, perhaps rightly, aban- to convict the guilty. But nei ( her the law 
doned. nor the proofs would bcrve them. They 

The house of lords, who, having a could establish nothing against Dudley 
power to examine upon oath, are sup- North, the tory sheriff of 1683, except 
posed to sift the truth in such inquiries that he had named lord Russell’s panel 
better than the eornnions, were not remiss himself, which, though n regular and 
in endeavouring to bring the instruments doubtless ill-designed, had unluckily a 
of Stuart tyranny to justue. Besides the piecedent m the conduct of the famous 
committee appointed on the veiy second whig shei iff, Slingsby Bethel!, a man Mho, 
(lay of the convention, 23rd Jan. i689, to like Nouh, though on the opposite side, 
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Notliing was concluded as to tlio indemnity in this par- 
liament ; but in the next, William took the matter into 
his own hands by sending down an act of grace. 

I scarcely venture, at this distance from the scene, to 
Bill for pronounce an opinion as to the clause intio- 
re-,tonng duccd by tho wliigs into a bill for lesturing 
corporations, corporations, which excluded for the space of 
seven years all who had acted, or even concurred, in 
surrendering charters from municipal offices of trust. 
This was no doubt intended to maintain their own supe- 
riority by keeping the church or tory faction out of 
coi’porations. It evidently was not calculated to assuage 
tho prevailing animosities. But, on the other hand, the 
cowardly submissiveness of the others to the quo war- 
rantos seemed at least to deserve this censure ; and the 
measure could by no means bo put on a level in point 
of rigour with the corporation act of Charles II. As 
the dissenters, unquestioned friends of tho Kevolution, 
had been universally excluded by that statute, and tho 
tories had lately been strong enough to prevent their 
roadmission, it was not unfair for the opposite party, 
or rather for the government, to provide some security 
against men who, in spite of their oaths of allegiance, 
were not likely to have thoroughly abjured their foimer 
principles. This clause, which modern historians gene- 
rally condemn as op])rcssive, had tho strong support of 
Air. Somers, then solicitor-general. It was, however, 
lost through the court’s conjunction with the tories in 
the lower house, and tho bill itself fell to the ground in 
the upper ; so that those who had come into corpora- 
tions by veiy ill means retained their power, to the 
groat disadvantage of the Eevolution party, as the next 
elections made appear.'^ 


cared more for his party than for decency 
and justice. Lord Halifax was a good 
d'*al hurt in charat ter by this report, and 
never made a considerable figure after- 
wards. Burnet, 34 Ills mortification 
led him to engage in an intrigue with 
the late king, which was discovered ; yet, 
I suspect that, with his usual versatility, 
he agiun abandoned that cause before his 
death Ralph, 467. 'I'he act of grace 
(2 W. & M. c. 10) contained a small 
number of exceptions, too many indeed 


^ its name ; but probably there w’ould 
have been difficulty in prevailing on the 
houses to p.'iss it generally ; and no one 
was ever molested afterw'aids on account 
of his conduct before the Revolution. 

*1 Pari. Hist 608, et post. Journals, 
2nd and 10th Jan. 1689-90. Burnet’s 
account is confused and inaccurate, as is 
very commonly the case . he trusted, 1 
believe, almost entirely to his memory. 
Ralph and Somerville art? scarte ever 
candid towards the whigs in this reigu. 
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But if the wbigs behaved in these instances ■with too 
much of that passion which, though offensive and mis- 
chievous in its excess, is yet almost inseparable from 
patriotism and incorrupt sentiments in so numeious an 
assembly as the house of commons, they amply le- 
deemed their glory by what cost them the new king’s 
ffwour, their wise and admirable settlement of the le- 
vonue. 

The first parliament of Charles II. had fixed on 

1,200,000/. as the ordinary revenue of the ^ 

’ ’ . Settlement 

crown, sufficient in times ot no peculiar exi- oi the 

gency for the suppori, of its dignity and for ^exenue. 
the public defence. For this they provided various re- 
sources ; the hereditary excise on litjuors granted in 
lieu of the king’s feudal rights, other excise and custom 
duties granted for his life, the post-offico, the crown 
lands, the tax called hearth-money, or two shillings for 
every house, and some of smaller consequence. These 
in the beginning of that reign fell short of the estimate ; 
but before its tennination, by the improvement of trade 
and stricter management of the customs, they certainly 
exceeded that sum.*' For the revenue of James from 
these sources, on an average of the four years of his 
reign, amounted to 1,500,964/.; to which something 
more than 400,000/. is to be added for the produce of 
duties imposed for eight years by his parliament of 
1685." 

William appears to have entertained no doubt that 
this great revenue, as well as all the power and prero- 
gative of the cro'wn, became vested in himself as king 
of England, or at least ought to be instantly settled by 
parliament according to the usual method.* There 

^ [Ralph putg the annual revenue about William during the natural life of the 
1675 at 1,358,000J. ; but with an antici- former; a technical subtlety, against the 
pation, that is, debt, upon it to the amount spirit of the grant. Somers seems not to 
of 866,954L The expense of the army, have come in to this; but it is huid to 
navy, oidnanc-e, and the tortress of Tan- collect the sense of siieeches from Giey 3 
gier, was under 700,000?. The rest went memoranda Pari Hi&t 139 It is not 
to the civil list, &c. Hist, of England, i. to be understood that the tones 11111 ver- 
290. — 1845.] sally were in favour of a grant lor life, 

® Pari. Hist 150. and tlie whigs against it. But as the 

t Burnet, 13; Ralph, 138, 194. Some latter were the majority, it was in their 
of the lawyers endeavoured to persuade power, speaking of them as a party, to 
the house that the revenue, having been have carrieil the measure, 
granted to Janies for his life, devolved to 

I 2 
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could indeed be no pretence for disputing his right to 
the hereditary excise, though this seems to have been 
questioned in debate ; but the commons soon displayed 
a considerable reluctance to grant the temporary re- 
venue for the king’s life. This had usually been done 
in the first parliament of every reign. But the accounts 
for which they called on this occasion exhibited so con- 
siderable an increase of the receipts on one hand, so 
alarming a disposition of the expenditure on the other, 
that they deemed it ex])edient to restrain a liberality 
which was not only likely to go beyond their intention, 
but to place them, at least in future times, too much 
within the power of the crown.” Its average expenses 
appeared to have been 1,700,000?. Of this 610,000?. 
was the charge of the late king’s army, and 83,493?. of 
the ordnance. Nearly 90,000?. was set under the sus- 
picious head of secret seiwice, imprested to Mr. Guy, 
secretary of the treasury.'^ Thus it was evident that, 
far from sinking below the proper level, as had been 
the general complaint of the court in tlie Stuart reigns, 
the revenue was greatly and dangerouslj^ above it ; and 
its excess might either be consumed in unnecessary 
luxury, or diverted to the worse purposes of despotism 
and corruption. They had indeed just declared a stand- 
ing army to bo illegal. But there could be no such 
security for the observance of this declaration as the 
want of moans in the crown to maintain one. Their 
experience of the intenninable contention about sujjply, 
wliich had been fought with various success between 
the kings of England and their parliaments for some 
hundred years, dictated a course to which they wisely 
and steadily adhered, and to which, perhaps above all 
other clianges at this revolution, the augmented autho- 
rity of the house of commons must be ascribed. 

They began by voting that 1,200,000?. should be the 
A ro ria- revenue of the crown in time of peace ; 

tion of and that one half of this should be appropriated 
buppiies. maintenance of the king’s government 

and royal family, or what is now called the civil list, 

“ [Davenant, whom I quote at present 694,4981. So extraordinarily good a 
from Harris’s Life of Charles II„ p, 378, bargain had the crown made for giving 
computes the hereditary excise on beer up the reliefs and wardsliips of miliUiy 
ftlone to have muoanted. in 1689, to tenure.] Pari. Hist. 187. 
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the other to the public expense and contingent expen- 
diture.'^ The breaking out of an eight years’ war ren- 
dered it impossible to carry into effect these resolutions 
as to the peace establishment : but they did not lose 
sight of their principle, that the king’s regiilar and 
domestic expenses should be determined by a fixed an- 
nual sum, distinct from the other departments of public 
service. They speedily improved upon their original 
scheme of a definite revenue, by taking a more close 
and constant superintendence of these departments, the 
navy, army, and ordnance. Estimates of the probable 
expenditure were regularly laid before them, and the 
supply granted was strictly appropriated to each par- 
ticular seiwice. 

This great and fundamental principle, as it has long 
been justly considered, that the money voted by parlia- 
ment is appropriated, and can only be applied, to cer- 
tain specified heads of expenditure, was introduced, as 
I have before mentioned, in the reign of Charles II., and 
generally, though not in every instance, adopted by his 
parliament. The unworthy house of commons that sat 
in 1685, not content with a needless augmentation of 
the revenue, took credit with the king for not having 
appropriated their supplies.^ But from the Bevolution 
it has been the invariable usage. The lords of the 
treasury, by a clause annually repeated in the appro- 
priation act of every session, are forbidden, under 
severe penalties, to order by their warrant any moneys 
in the exchequer, so appropriated, from being issued 
for any other service, and the officers of the exchequer 
to obey any such warrant. This has given the house 
of commons so effectual a control over the executive 
power, or, more truly speaking, has rendered it so much 
a participator in that power, that no administration can 
possibly subsist without its concurrence ; nor can the 
session of parliament be intermitted for an entire year, 
without leaving both the naval and military force of the 
kingdom unprovided for. In time of war, or in circiim- 
stances that may induce war, it has not been very un- 
common to deviate a little from the rule of appropria- 
tion, by a grant of considerable sums on a vote of credit, 
which the crown is thus enabled to apply at its discre- 

* Pari. Hist. 193. ^ Id. iv. 1359 
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tion during the recess of parliament ; and we have had 
also too frequent experience that the charges of public 
service have not been brought within the limits of the 
last year’s appropriation. But the general principle 
has not perhaps been often transgressed without suiFi- 
cient reason ; and a house of commons would be deeply 
responsible to the country, if through supine confidence 
it should abandon that high privilege which has made 
it the arbiter of court factions, and the regulator of 
foreign connexions. It is to this transference of the 
executive govemment (for the phrase is hardly too 
strong) from the crown to the two houses of parliament, 
and especially the commons, that we owe the proud 
attitude which England has maintained since the Kevo- 
lution, so extraordinarily dissimilar, in the eyes of 
Europe, to her condition under the Stuails. The suj)- 
plics, meted out with niggardly caution by fonner j^ai - 
liaments to sovereigns whom they could not trust, have 
flowed with redundant profuseness when they coidd 
judge of their necessity and direct their application. 
Doubtless the demand has always been fixed by the 
ministers of the crown, and its influence has retrieved in 
some degiee the loss of authority ; but it is still true that 
no small portion of the executive power, according to the 
established laws and customs of our government, has 
passed into the hands of that body which prescribes the 
application of the revenue, as well as investigates at 
its pleasure every act of tlie administration.* 

The convention parliament continued the revenue as 
. it already stood until December, 1690.^ Their 
foil oi the successors complied so tar with the king s cx- 
king. pec ta tion as to grant the excise duties, besides 

those that were hereditary, for the lives of William and 
Mary, and that of the survivor.*’ The customs they only 

* Hatsell’s Precedents, hi. 80, et alibi ; b 2 W. and M. c. 3. As a mark of re- 
Hargrave’s Juridical Arguments, i. 394. spect, no doubt, to the king and queen, 

* 1 W. and M. sess. 2, c. 2. This was it was provided that, if both should dio, 
intended as a provisional act “ for the the successor should only enjoy this re- 
preventing all disputes and questions venue of excise till December, 1 693. In 
concerning the collecting, levying, and the debate on this subject in the new 
assuring the public revenue due and parliament, the tones, except Seymour, 
payable m the reigns of the late kings were for settling the revenue during the 
Chailes II. and James II, whilst the king's life; but many whigs spoke on 
better settling the same is under the the other side. Pari llist. 652. The 
consideration of the present parlia- latter justly urged that the amount of 

nif'lli/* tli/» rf«v<»nilA nnerht <•/» ho -07011 tnown ho- 
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continued for four years. They provided extraoidinaiy 
supplies for the conduct of the war on a scale of arma- 
ment, and consequently of expenditure, unparalleled in 
the annals of England. But the hesitation, and, as the 
king imagined, the distrust they had shown in settling 
the ordinary revenue, sunk deep into his mind, and 
chiefly alienated him from the whigs, who were stronger 
and more conspicuous than their adversaries in the two 
sessions of 1089. If we believe Burnet, he felt so indig- 
nantly what appeared a systematic endeavour to reduce 
his power below tlie ancient standard of the monarchy, 
that ho was inclined to abandon the government and 
leave the nation to itself. He knew well, as he told the 
bishop, what was to be alleged for the two forms of 
government, a monarchy and a commonwealth, and 
would not determine which was preferable ; but of all 
forms he thought the worst was that of a monaichy with- 
out the necessary powers.^- 

The desire of rule in William III. was as magnanimous 
and public-spirited as ambition can ever be in a liuman 
bosom. It was the consciousness not only of liaving 
devoted himself to a great cause, the security of Europe, 
and especially of Great Britain and Holland, against 
unceasing aggression, but of resources in his own firm- 
ness and sagacity which no other person possessed. A 
commanding force, a copious revenue, a supreme autho- 
rity in councils, were not sought, as by the crowd of 
kings, for the enjoyment of selfish vanity and covetous- 
ness, but as the only sure instruments of success in his 
high calling in the race of heroic enterprise which Pro- 
vidence had appointed for the elect champion of civil 
and religious liberty. We can hardly wonder that he 
should not quite render justice to the motives of those 
who seemed to impede his strenuous energies ; that he 
should resent as ingratitude those precautions against 
abuse of power by him, the recent deliverer of the nation, 
which it had never called for against those who had 
sought to enslave it. 

But, reasonable as this apology may be, it was still an 
unhappy error of William that he did not sufficiently 

fore they proceed to settle It for an inde- took this method of securing it. 
finite tune. The tories at that time had ® Burnet, 35. 
great hopes of the king's favour, and 
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weigli the circumstances which had elevated him to the 
English throne, and the alteration they had inevitably 
made in the relations between the crown and the par- 
liament. Chosen upon the popular principle of general 
freedom and public good, on the ruins of an ancient here- 
ditary throTie, he could expect to reign on no other teinis 
than as the chief of a commonwealth, with no other au- 
thority than the sense of the nation and of i)arliament 
deemed congenial to the new constitution. The debt of 
gratitude to him was indeed immense, and not sufficiently 
remembered; but it was duo for having enabled the 
nation to regenerate itself and to place barriers against 
future assaults, to provide securities against future mis- 
govemmeiit. No one could seriously assert that James 
il. was the only sovereign of whom there had been cause 
to complain. In almost every reign, on the contrary, 
which our history records, the innate love of arbitrary 
power had produced more or less of oppression. The 
Kovolution was chiefly beneficial as it gave a stronger 
impulse to the desire of political liberty, and rendered 
it more extensively attainable. It was certainly not for 
the sake of replacing James by ‘William, with equal 
powers of doing injury, that the purest and wisest pa- 
triots engaged in that cause, but as the sole means of 
making a royal goveniment permanently compatible with 
freedom and justice. The bill of rights had pretended to 
do nothing more than stigmatise some recent proceed- 
ings : were the representatives of the nation to stop short 
of other measures because they seemed novel and restric- 
tive of the crown’s authority, when for the want of them 
the crown’s authority had nearly freed itself from all 
restriction ? Such was their true motive for limiting 
the revenue, and such the ample justification of those 
important statutes enacted in the course of this reign, 
which the king, unfortunately for his reputation and 
peace of mind, too jealously resisted. 

It is by no means unusual to find mention of a com- 
No re ubii republican party, as if it existed 

c<m party in in some forco at the time of the Eevolution, and 
pxjstence. throughout the reign of William III. ; nay, 
some writers, such as Hume, Dalrymple, and Somerville, 
have, by putting them in a sort of balance against the 
Jacobites, as the extremes of the whig and tory factions, 
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endeavoured to persuade us that the one was as sub- 
stantial and united a body as the other. It may, how- 
ever, bo confidently asserted that no republican party 
had any existence, if by that word wo are to understand 
a set of men whose object was the abolition of our limited 
monarchy. There might unquestionably be persons, 
especially among the independent sect, who cherished 
the memory of what they called the good old cause, and 
tliought civil liberty irreconcilable with any form of 
regal government. But these were too inconsiderable, 
and too far removed from political influence, to deserve 
the appellation of a party. I believe it would be difficult 
to name five individuals to whom even a speculative pre- 
ference of a commonwealth maj’^ with probability be 
ascribed. Were it otherwise, the niimerous pamphlets 
of this period would bear witness to their activity. Yet, 
with the exception perhaps of one or two, and those 
rather equivocal, we should search, I suspect, the collec- 
tions of that time in vain for any manifestations of a re- 
l)nblican spiiit. If indeed an ardent zeal to see the pre- 
rogative effectually restrained, to vindicate that high 
authority of the house of commons over the executive 
administration which it has in fact claimed and exercised, 
t(^ purify the house itself from conmpt influence, if a ten- 
dency to dwell upon the popular origin of civil society, 
and the principles which Locke, above other writers, had 
bi’ought again into fashion, bo called republican (as in a 
I’olmary but less usual sense of the word they may), no 
one can deny that this spirit eminently characterised the 
age of William III. And schemes of reformation ema- 
nating from this source were sometimes offered to the 
world, trenching more perhaps on the established con- 
stitution than either necessity demanded or prudence 
warranted. But these were anonymous and of little in- 
fluence ; nor did they ever extend to the absolute sub- 
version of the throne.*^ 

d See the Somers Tracts; but still very strong terms, and to propose various 
more the collection of State Tracts In changes in the constitution, such as a 
the time of William III., in three greater equality in the representation, 
volumes folio. These are almost entirely But 1 have not observed any one which 
on the whig side ; and many of them, as recommends, even covertly, the abolition 
I have intimated in the text, lean so far of hereditary monarchy. [It may even 
towards republicanism as to assert the be suspected that some of these were 
original sovereignty of the people m really intended lor the benefit of James. 
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William, liowever, was very early led to imagine, 
William rm through the insinuations of lord Kot^ 

jiloys torifa tingliam, as Burnet pretends, or the natural 
in miiuhiry. p^-^jxxdice of kings against those who do not 
comply with thorn, that there not only existed -a repub- 
lican party, but that it numbered many supporters among 
the principal whigs. He dissolved the convention par- 
liament, and gave his confidence for some time to the 
opposite faction.® But among these a real disaffection to 
his government prevailed so widely that ho could with 
difficulty select men sincerely attached to it. Tlie ma- 
jority professed only to pay allegiance as to a sovereign 
de facto, and violently opposed the bill of recognition in 
16f)0, both on account of the words “rightful and lawful 
king” which it applied to William, and of its declaring 
the laws passed in the last parliament to have been good 
and valid.^ They had influence enough with the king to 

See ono in Somors Tracts, x 148, entitled honost-principled men of both factions ; 
‘ Good Advico betoro it be too late, being but, as there be a necessity of dcclaimg, 
a Breviatc for the Convention.' The I shall maico no dilTicuIty to own niy 
tone is appaiontly republican; yet we sense that your majesty and the govorn- 
llnd the advice to be no more than im- merit arc much more safe depending 
posing great restrictions on the king upon the whigs, whose designs, if any 
during Ins life, but not to prejudice a against, are improbable and remoter, 
protestant successor; in other words, the than with the tones, who many of them, 
limitation scheme proposed by Halifax questionless, would bring in king James; 
in 16^9 It may hero be observed that and the very best of them, I doubt, have 
the political tracts of this reign on both a regency still in their heads; for, though 
sides display a great deal of close and I agree them to be the properest iiistrii- 
vjgoroiis reasoning, and may well bear ments to carry the prerogative high, yet 
jompaiison with those of much later 1 fear they have so unreasonable a verie- 
perlods — 1845.] ration for monarchy, as not altogether to 

® 'riie sudden dissolution of this par- approve the foundation yours is built 
liamont cost him the hearts ol those who upon.’' Shrewsbury Correspond. 15. 
had made him king. Besides several f Pari Hist. 575 ; Ralph, 194; Burnet, 
temporary writings, especially the Im- 41. Two remarkable protests were en- 
partial Inquiry of the eai I of Warring- tered on the journals of the lords on 
ton, an honest and intrepid whig (Ralph, occasion of this bill; one by the whigs, 
ii. 188), we have a letter from Mr. Wliar- who were outnumbered on a particular 
ton (afterwards marquis of Wharton) to division, and another by the tories <»n 
the king, in Dalrymple, Appendix, p, 80, the passing of the bill. They are both 
on the change in his councils at this vehemently expressed, and aie among 
time, written in a strain of bold and the not very numerous instances wherein 
bitter expostulation, especially on the the original whig and tory principles 
score of his employing those who had have been opposed to each other. The 
been the servants of the late family, tory protest was expunged by order of 
alluding probably to Godolphin, who was the house. It is signed by eleven peers 
indeed open to much exception. “ 1 and six bishops, among whom were Stil- 
wish,” says lord Shrewsbury, in the Imgfleet and Lloyd. The whig protest 
same year, “ you could have established has but ten signatures The convention 
your party upon tlie moderate and had already passed an act for prevenUnc 
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defeat a bill proposed by the wings, by which an oath of 
abjuration of James’s right was to be taken by all ])e]\sons 
in tnist.^' It is by no means ceitain that oven those wlio 
abstained from all connexion with James after his loss 
of the throne would have made a strenuous icsistanee in 
case of his landing to leeover it.*' But we know that a 
large proportion of the tories were engaged in 
a confederacy to support him. Almost eveiy Autulu? 
peer, in fact, of any consideration among that 
party, with the exception of lord Nottingham, is impli- 
cated by the secret documents which Macphcrson and 
Dalrymple have brought to light ; especially Godolphin, 
(^arniai-thcn (Danby), and Marlborough, the second at 
that time prime minister of William (as he might justly 
be called), the last with circumstances of extraordinary 
and abandoned treachery* towards his country as well as 


doubts coTiceminf? their own authority, 
1 W. & M stat. 1, 1, which could, of 

couibo, have no more validity than they 
were able to give it. This bill had been 
much opposed by the tones. Pari. Hist. 
V. 122 

In order to make this clearer, it should 
be observed that the convention which 
restored Chailes II., not having been 
summoned by his wiit, was not reckoned 
by some royalist lawyers capable of 
piissing valid acts; and consequently all 
the statutes enacted by it were contiinied 
by the aulhoiity of the next. Clarendon 
lays it down as undeniable that such 
confirmation w'as necessary Neverthe- 
less, this objection having been made in 
the court of king's bench to one of their 
acts, the judges would not admit it to be 
disputed, and said that the act, being 
made by king, lords, and commons, they 
ought not now to pry into any defects of 
tlie circumstances of calling them toge- 
ther, neither would they suifer a point 
to bo stirred wherein the estates of so 
many were concerned. Heath v. Fryii, 
1 Ventris, 15. 

6 Great indulgence was shown to the 
assertors of indeteasible right. The lords 
resolved that there should be no penalty 
in the bill to disable any person from 
sitting and voting In either house of par- 
liament. Journals, May 6, 1690. The 
bill was rejected in the commons by 192 
to 178. Jounials, April 26 ; Pari. Hist. 
591 j Burnet, 41, ibid. 


b Some English subjects took James’s 
conimission, and fitted out privateers 
which atfiuked our ships They were 
taken, and it was resolved to try them as 
pirates; when Dr Oldys, the king’s ad- 
vocate, had the assurance to object that 
tliis could not be done, as if James had 
still the prerogatives of a sovereign 
pnnee by the law of nations. He was, 
of course, turned out, and the men 
hanged; but tins is one instance among 
many ot the difficulty under which the 
government laboured through the unfor- 
tunate distinction of feu to and jwe. 
Palph, 423 The boards of customs and 
excise were filled by Godolphin with 
Jacobites. Shrewsb. Corre^p 51. 

1 'J'he name of Carmarthen is perpe- 
tually mentioned among those whom the 
late king reckoned lus friends Maepher- 
son’s Papers, 1 457, &c. Yet this con- 
duct was so evidently against hia Interest 
that we may perhaps believe him insin- 
cere. William was certainly well aware 
that an extensive conspiracy had been 
formed against his thione. It was of 
great inqxirtance to learn the persons 
involved in it and their schemes. May 
we not presume that lord Carmarthen’s 
return to his ancient allegiance was 
feigned, in order to get an insight into 
the secrets of that party ? This has al- 
ready been conjectured by Somerville (p. 
395) of lord Sunderland (who is also im- 
plicated by Maepherson’s publication), 
and doubtless with higher probabihty; 
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his allegiance. Two of the most distinguished whigs 
(and if the imputation is not fully substantiated against 


for Sunderland, always a favourite of 
William, could not without insanity 
have plotted the restoration of a prince 
he was supposed to have betrayed It 
IS evident that William was pc'rfectly 
master of the cabals of St. Germain’s. 
’I'hat little court knew it was betrayed, 
and the suspicion lell on lord Godolphm. 
Dalrymplc, 189 But I think Sunderland 
and Carmarthen more likely. 

I should be inclined to suspect that by 
some of this double treachery the secret 
of princess Anne’s repentant letter to 
her father reached William’s ears. Slie 
liad comp readily, or at least without 
opposition, into that part of the settle- 
ment which postponed her succession, 
alter the death of Mary, for the re- 
mainder of the king’s life. It would, 
indeed, have been absurd to expect that 
W illiam was to descend from his throne 
in her favour; and her opposition could 
not have been of much avail. But, when 
tlie civil list and revenue came to be 
settled, the tones made a violent elfoit 
to secure an income of YO.OOOZ a-year to 
her and her husband. Pari Hist. 492. 
As this on one hand seemed beyond all 
fair proportion to the income of the 
Clown, so the whigs were hardly loss un- 
reasonable in conhinding that she should 
depend altogether on the king’s gene- 
losity ; especially as by letters patent in 
the late r(Mf,n, which they affectcid to call 
in question, she had a revenue of about 
30,000? In the end the house resolved 
to address the king that he would make 
the princess’s income 60,000?. in the 
whole. 'Fliis, however, left an irrecon- 
cilable enmity, which the artifices of 
Marlborough and his wife weie em- 
ployed to ap^fravate. They were accus- 
tomed, in the younger sister’s little 
court, to speak of the queen with seve- 
rity, and of the king with rude and 
odious epitliets. Marlborough, however, 
went much farther. He brought that 
narrow and foolish woman into his own 
dark intrigues with St Germain’s. She 
wrote to her father, whom she had 
grossly, and almost openly, charged with 
imposing a spuiious child as prince of 
Wales, supplicating his forgiveness, and 
professing repentance for the part she 


had taken. Life of James, 476; Mac- 
pherson’s Papers, i. 241. 

If tins letter, as cannot seem impro- 
bable, became known to William, we 
shall have a more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the queen’s invincible resentment 
tow aids her Sister than can be found in 
an3’^ other part of their history. Mary 
refused to see the princess on her death- 
bed, which shows more bitterness than 
suited her mild and religious temper, if 
we look only to their public squabbles 
about the Churchills as its motive Bur- 
net, 90 ; Conduct of Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 41. But the queen rmist have 
deeply felt the unhappy, thougli neces- 
Mry, state of enmity m wdiich she was 
placed towards her fathei. She had 
borne a part in a great and glorious en- 
terprise, obedient to a woman’s highest 
duty, and had admirably performed those 
of the stAtion to which she w as called ; 
but still with some violation of natural 
sentiments, and some liability to the re- 
proach of those who do not fairly esti- 
mate the circumstances of her situa- 
tion — 

Infelix ! utcunque ferant ea facta 
ni inures. 

Her sister, who had voluntarily trod the 
same path, who had misled her into a 
belief of her brother’s illegitimacy, had 
now, from no real sense of duty, hut out 
of pique and weak compliance with cun- 
ning favourites, solicited, in a claiiciestine 
manner, the lai.* king’s pardon, while his 
malediction resounded in the eais of the 
queen. This feebleness and duplicity 
made a sisterly friendship impossible 
As for loid Marlborough, he was among 
the first, if we except some Scots rene- 
gades, who abandoned the cause of the 
Revolution. He had so signally broken 
the ties of personal gratitude iii his de- 
sertion of llie king on tliat occasion, that, 
according to the severe remark of Hiime[ 
his conduct required for ever afterwards* 
the most upright, the most disinterested, 
and most public-spirited behaviour to 
render it justifiable. What, then, must 
we think of it, if we find in the whole of 
this great man’s political life nothing 
but oiubition and rapacity in his motives. 
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others ^ by name, wo know generally that many were 
liable to it) forfeited a high name among their contem- 
poraries in the eyes of a posterity which has known them 
better; the earl of Shrewsbury, from that strange feeble- 
ness of soul which hung like a spell upon his nobler 
cpialities, and admiral Kussell, from insolent inkle and 
siillenness of temper. Both these weie engaged in the 


nothing but treachery and intrigue in 
his means ' He betrayed and abandoned 
Janies because he could not rise m his 
favour without a sacrifice that he did 
net aire to make; he abandoned William 
and betiayed England because some ob- 
stacles bhiod yet in the way of his ambi- 
tion. 1 do not mean only, when 1 say 
that he betrayed England, that he was 
ready to lay her independence and libei ty 
at the teet of James II and Louis XIV ; 
but that m one memorable instance ho 
communicated to the couit ot St Oer- 
inain's, and through that to the couit of 
Versailles, the secret of an expedition 
against Biest, which failed in conse- 
quence, with the loss of the commander 
and eight hundred men, Dalrymple, iii. 
13 ; Lile ol James, 522 ; Maepherbon, i. 
4s7 111 short, his whole life was such a 

picture of meanness and treachery, that 
one must rate militaiy services very high 
indeed to preserve any esteem for his 
memory. 

The piivate memoirs of James 11 , as 
well as the papers published by Mac- 
pherson, show us how little treason, and 
especially a double treason, is thanked 
or trusted by those whom it pretends to 
serve Wc see that ueitlier Churchill 
noi Kussell obtained any conlidence 
liom the banished king. 'I’heir motives 
w ore always suspected ; and something 
moie solid than professions of loyalty 
was demanded, though at the expense of 
their own credit. James could not loi- 
give Kussell for saying that, if the French 
fleet lame out, he must fight. Maepher- 
son, 1 242. If Providence in its wrath 
had visited this island once more with a 
Stuart restoration, we may be sure that 
these perfidious apostates would have 
been no gamers by the change, 

k During William’s absence in Ireland 
in 1690, some of the whigs conducted 
themselves in a manner to raise suspi- 
cious of their fidelitv. as anneaia bv 


those most interesting lettcis of Mary 
imblisiied by Dalrymple, whicli display 
her entire and devoted aflcction to a 
husband of cold and sometimes harsh 
manners, but capable of deep and pow'er- 
ful attachment, of which she was the 
chief object. 1 have heard that a late 
proprietoi of these royal letteis was 
offended by their publication, and that 
the black box of king William that con- 
tained them has disappeared Irom Ken- 
sington. The names ol the duke <»f 
Bolton, his son the marquis oi Winches- 
ter, tlie earl of Monmouth, luid Moii- 
tigue, and m.'ijor Wildraan, occui as 
objects of the queen’s or hi'r minister’s 
suspicion Daliymjilc, Appendix, lOY. 
&c. But Carmarthen v\as desiious to 
throw odium on the whigs ; and none of 
these nobU men, except on one occasion 
loid Winchester, appear to be nvntioncd 
in the Stuart Papers Even Monmouth, 
whose want both of principle uiid sound 
sense might cause loasonable chsliust, 
and who lay at dineicnt times of his life 
under this suspicion of a Jacobite in- 
trigue, is never mentioned iii Maeplicr- 
son, or any other hook of auihuiity 
within my recollection Yet it is evi- 
dent generally that there was a disaf- 
fected party among the whigs, or, as in 
the Stuart Papers tlioy weic called, le- 
publicans, who entei tamed the baseless 
project of rcstonng James upon tcims. 
These were chiefly what were called 
compounders, to distinguish them from 
the thorough-paced royalists, or old 
tones. One person, whom we should 
least suspect, is occasionally spoken of 
as inclined to a king whom iio hud been 
ever conspicuous in opposing — the earl 
of Devonshire, but the Stuart agents 
often wrote according to their wishes 
rather than their knowledge; and it 
seems haid to believe what is not len- 
dered probable by any pait of his public 

ccinduv 1. 
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vilo intrigues of a faction tliey abhorred ; but Shrewsbuiy 
soon learned again to revere the sovereign he had con- 
tributed to raise, and withdrew from the contamination 
of Jacobitism. It does not-appear that he betrayed that 
trust which William is said with extraoixiinary magna- 
nimity to have reposed on him, after a full knowledge of 
his connexion with the court of St. Germain.”" But 
Bussell, though compelled to win the battle of La Hogue 
against his will, took care to render his splendid victory 
as little advantageous as possible. The credulity and 
almost wilful blindness of faction is strongly manifested 
in the conduct of the house of commons as to the quariel 
between this commander and the board of admiralty. 
They chose to support one who was secretly a traitor, 
because he bore the name of whig, tolerating his in- 
famous neglect of duty and contemptible excuses, in 
order to pull dJKvn an honest though not very able 
minister who belonged to the tories." But they saw 
clearly that the king was betrayed, though mistaken, in 
this instance, as to the persons ; and were right in con- 
cluding that the men who had effected the Bevolution 
wore in general most likely to maintain it ; or, in the 
words of a committee of the whole house, “ That his 
majesty bo humbly advised, for the nccessaiy suppoii of 
his govel^iment, to employ in his councils and manage- 
ment of his affairs such persons only whose principles 
oblige them to stand by him and his right against the 
late king .James, and all other pretenders whatsoever.^’” 
It is plain from this and other votes of the commons that 
the tories had lost that majority which they seem to have 
held in the first session of this parliament.^" 


This fact apparently rests on good 
authority ; it is repeatedly mentioned in 
the Stuart Papers, and in the Life of 
James Yet Shrewsbury’s letter to Wil- 
liam, after Fenwick’s accusation of him, 
seems hardly consistent with the king's 
knowledge of the truth of that charge in 
Us full extent. -1 tliink that he served 
his master fiitthfully as secretaiy, at 
east after some time, though his warm 
recommendation of Marlborough, “ who 
has been with me since this news [the 
l.ulure of the attack on Brest] to offer 
his services with all the expressions of 
duty and fidelity imaginable ” (Shrews- 


bury Correspondence, 4'7), is somewhat 
suspicious, aware as ho was of that 
traitor’s connexions. 

“ Commons’ Journals, Nov. 28 et post; 
Dalrymple, iii. 11 ; Ralph, 346. 
o Id. Jan. 11, 1692-3. 

P Burnet says, “ The elections of pai- 
liament (1690) went generally for men 
W'ho would probably have declared for 
king James, if they could have known 
how to manage matters for him ” P. 41. 
I This 18 quite an exaggeration, though 
'the tories, some of whom were at this 
time in place, did certainly succeed in 
several divisions. But parties had now 
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It is not, however, to be inferred, from this extensive 
combination in favour of the banished king, that his party 
embiaced the majority of tlie nation, or that ho could 
have been restored with any general testimonies of satis- 
faction. The friends of the Ke volution were still by far 
the more poweiful body. Even the secret emissaries of 
James confess that the common ])eople were stiongly pre- 
judiced against his return. 11 is own ciiumeiation of 
peers attached to his cause cannot bo lu’onght to moiX‘ 
than thirty, exclusive of catholics and the leal Jacob- 
ites were, 1 believe, in a far less 2:>ro]H)ition among Iho 
commons. The hopes of that wretched victim of his own 
bigotry and violence rested less on the loyalty of his 
former subjects, or on their disaffection to his rival, than 
on the perfidious conspiracy of English statesmen and 
admirals, of lord-lieutenants and governors of towns, and 
on so numeious a French army as an ill-defended and 
disunited kingdom would bo incapable to resist. ,, , 

Tt ~ 1*11 ^ 1 

lie was to return, not as his brother, alone and lorijis 
unarmed, strong only in the consentient voide 
of the nation, but amidst the bayonets of 30,000 French 
auxiliaries. These were the pledges of just and consti- 
tutional rule which our patriot Jacobites invoked against 
the despotism of William III. It was from a king of the 
house of Htuart, fiom James II., from one thus enciicled 
by the soldiers of Louis XIV., that we were to receive 
the gnai antce of civil and religious liberty. Happily the 
determined love of aibitrary power, burning un extin- 
guished amidst exile and disgrace, would not ])ermit him 
to promise, in any distinet manner, those secuiities whi(;h 
a large portion of his own adherents required. The 
Jacobite faction was divided between compounders and 
non-compounders : the one insisting on the necessity of 
holding foilh a promise of such now enactments upon 
the king’s restoration as might remove all jealousies as 


begun to be split; the Jacobite tories 
voting with the malecontont whigs 
Upon the >vhole, this house of commons, 
like the next which followed it, was 
well affected to the revolution-settlement 
and to public liberty. 

Maepherson’s State Papers, i. 459 
These were all tones, except three or 
four. The great end James and his ad- 


herents had in view was to persuade 
Louis into an invasion of England ; their 
representations, therefore, are to be 
taken with much allowance, and in some 
cases we know tliem to be false ; as when 
James assures his brother of Versailles 
that three parts at least in lour of the 
English clergy had not taken the oaths 
to William. Id. 409. 
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to the rights of the church and people ; the other, more 
agreeably to James’s temper, rejecting every compromise 
with what they called the republican paidy at the expense 
of his ancient prerogative.*’ In a declaration which he 
issued from 8t. Germain in 1692 there was so little ac- 
knowledgment of error, so few promises of security, so 
many exceptions from the amnesty he offered, that the 
wiser of his paidisans in England wore willing to insinuate 
that it was not authentic." This declaration, and the 
virulence of Jacobite pamphlets in the same tone, must 
have done harm to his cause.* lie published another de- 
claration next year at the earnest request of those who 
had seceded to his side from that of the Itevolution, in 
which he held forth more specific assurances of con- 
senting to a limitation of his prerogative.** But no 


■■ Mucphprson, 433; Stimerg Tracts, xi. 
91. This is a pamphlet of the tune, 
exposing the St Oerinaln faction, and 
James’s unwillingness to make conces- 
sions. It IS confirmed by the most au- 
thentic documents. 

• Ralph, 350 ; Somers Tracts, x. 211. 
t Many of tliese Jacobite tiacts are 
pi inted m the Somers Collection, vol. x. 
'I’hc more wo read of them, the moie 
cause appears for thankfulness that the 
nation escaped from such a lunous party. 
They confess, in general, very little 
error or misgovernment in James, but 
abound with malignant calumnies on 
his successor. 'I’he name of Tullia is 
repeatedly given to the mild and pious 
Mary. I'he best of those libels is styled 
‘Great Britain’s just Complaint’ (p. 
429), by sir Janies Montgomery, the false 
and fickle proto-apostate of whiggism. 
It is written with singular vigour, and 
even elegance; and rather extenuates 
than denies the faults of the late reign, 

" Ralph, 418; see the Life of James, 
601. It contains chiefly an absolute pio- 
mise of pardon, a decluiation that ho 
would protect and defend the church of 
England as established by law, and 
secure to its members all the churches, 
universities, schools, and colleges, toge- 
ther with Its immunities, rights, and 
privileges; a promise not to dispense 
with the test, and to leave the disi»ensing 
power in other matters to be explained 
and limited by parliament; to gi\e the 


royal assent to bills for frequent parlia- 
ments, tree elections, and impartial trials , 
and to conhrm such laws made under 
the present usurpation as should be tcii- 
deied to him by pirliament. “ 'J'lie 
king,” he says himself, '* was sensible 
he should be blamed by several of liis 
friends for submitting to such haul 
terms ; nor was it to be wondered at if 
tlKise who knew not the true condition 
of his allairs were scandalized at it; but, 
aftc'r all, he had nothing else to do.” 1*. 
605. lie was so little satisfied w ith the 
articles in this declaration respecting the 
church of England, that he consulted 
seveial French and English divines, all 
of whom, mcludiiig Bossuet, after some 
difference, came to an opinion that he 
could not m conscience undertake to 
protect and defend an eiroueous chmeh. 
Their objection, however, seems to have 
been rather to the txpies'-ion than the 
plain sense; lor they agued that he 
might piomise to leave tlie protestant 
cliimh in possession of its endowments 
and pi ivileges. Many, too, of the Eng- 
lish Jacobites, especially the noiijuriiig 
bishops, were displeased with the de- 
claration, as limiting the prerogative, 
though It contained nothing which they 
were not clamorous to obtain from Wil- 
liam. 1*. 614. A decisive proof liow 
little that party cared for civil liberty, 
and how little would have satisfied them 
at the revolution, if James had put the 
church out ol danger ! The next para- 
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reflecting man conld avoid perceiving that such promises 
wrung from his distress were illusory and insincere, that* 
in the exultation of triumphant loyalty, even without the 
sword of the Gaul thrown into the scale of despotism, 
those who dreamed of a conditional restoration and of 
fresh guarantees for civil liberty would find, like the 
presbyterians of 1660, that it became them rather to bo 
anxious about their own pardon, and to receive it as a 
signal boon of the king’s clemency. The knowledge thus 
obtained of James’s incorrigible obstinacy seems gra- 
dually to have convinced the disaftected that no hope for 
the nation or for themselves could be drawn from his 
restoration.* llis connexions with the treacherous coun- 
sellors of William grew weaker; and even before the 
peace of Ryswick it was evident that the aged bigot could 
never wield again the sceptre he had throwui away. The 
scheme of assassinating our illustrious sovereign, which 
some of James’s desperate zealots had devised without 
his privity, as may charitably and even reasonably be 
supposed,^ gave a fatal blow to the interests of that 


graph IS remarkable enough to be ex- 
tracted for the better confirmation of 
what I have Just said " By this the 
king siw he had outahot himself more 
ways than one in this declaration ; and 
therefoic what expedient he would have 
found in case he had been restored, not 
to put a force either upon his conscience 
or honour, does not appear, because it 
never came to a trial ; but this is certain, 
his church-of-Knglund friends absolved 
him beforehand, and sent him word that, 
if he considered the preamble and the 
very terms of the declaration, he was not 
bound to stand by it, or to put it out 
verbatim as it was worded; that the 
changing some expressions and ambigu- 
ous terms, so long as what was princi- 
pally aimed at had been kept to, could 
not be called a receding from his declara- 
tion, no more than a new edition of a 
book can be accounted a different work, 
though corrected and amended. And, 
indeed, the preamble showed his promise 
was conditional, which they not perform- 
ing, the king could not bo tied ; for my 
lord Middleton had writ that, if the king 
signed the declaration, those who took it 
engaged to restore him m three or four 
months after ; the king did bis part, but 


their failure must needs take off the 
king's future obligation." 

In a Latin letter, the original of which 
is written m James’s own hand, to Inno- 
cent XII., dated from Dublin, Nov. 26, 
1689, he declares himself “ Catholicam 
fidem reducerc in tria regna statuisse." 
Somers Tracts, x 552. Though this may 
have been drawn up by a pi lest, I sup- 
pose the king understood what he said. 
It appears also by lord Balcarras’s Me- 
moir that lord Melfort had drawn up the 
declaration as to indemnity and indul- 
gence in such a manner that the king 
might break it whenever he pleased. 
Somers Tracts, xi. 517. 

* The protestants were treated with 
neglect and jealousy, whatever might 
have been their loyalty, at the court of 
James, as they were afterwards at that 
of his son. The incorrigibility of the 
Stuart family is very remarkable. Ken- 
net, p. 638 and 738, enumerates many 
instances Sir James Montgomery, the 
earl of Middleton, and others, were 
shunned at the court of St. Germain as 
guilty of this sole crime of heresy, un. 
less we add that of wishing for legal 
securities 

y James himself explicitly denies, in 
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faction. It was instantly seen that the murmurs of 
rnalecontcnt wliigs had nothing in common with the dis- 


the extracts from his Life published by 
Macpherson, all participation in the 
scheme of killing William, and says that 
he had twice rejected proposals lor bring- 
ing him off alive; though it is not true 
that he speaks of the design with indig- 
nation, as some have pretended. It was 
very natural, and very conformable to 
the principles of kings, and otheis be- 
sides kings, in former times, that he 
Hhonld have lent an ear to this project 
and as to James's moral and religious 
character, it was not better than that of 
Claicndon, whom we know to have coun- 
tenanced similar designs for the assassi- 
nation of Cromwell. In lact, the received 
code of ethics has been improved in this 
1 expect. We may bo sure, at least, that 
those who ran such a lisk for James s 
sake expected to be thanked and rewarded 
in tlie event of success 1 cannot, theie- 
fore, agree with Dalrymple, who says that 
nothing but the fury of party could have 
exposed James to this suspicion. Though 
the proof seems very short of conviction, 
there are some facts worthy of notice. 
1. Burnet positively charges the late 
king with privity to the conspiracy of 
Gvandval, e\e(*uU*d in Flanders for a de- 
sign on William’s life, 1692 (p 95) ; and 
this he does with so much particularity 
and so little hesitation, that he seems to 
have drawn Ins information from high 
authority. The sentence of the couit- 
martial on Grand val also alludes to 
James’s knowledge of the crime (Somers 
Tracts, x. 680), and mentions expressions 
ol his, which, though not conclusive, 
would raise a strong presumption in any 
ordinary case. 2. William himself, in a 
memorial intended to have been deli- 
vered to the ministers of all the allied 
powers at Ryswick, In answer to that of 
James (id. xi. 103; Ralph, t30), posi- 
tively imputes to the latter repeated 
conspiracies against his life ; and he was 
incapable of saying what he did not be- 
lieve. In the same memorial he shows 
too much magnanimity to assert that the 
birth of the prince of Wales was an im- 
posture. 3. A paper by Charnock, unde- 
niably one of the conspirators, addressed 
to James, contains a marked allusion to 
William’s possible death in a short time ; 


which even Maepherson calls a delicate 
mode of hinting the assasbination-plot to 
him. Maepherson, State Papers, i. 619. 
Compare also State Trials, xii. 1323, 1327, 
1329. 4 Somerville, though a disbeliever 
in James’s participation, has a very cu- 
rious quotation from Lamberti, tending 
to implicate Louis XIV (p 428); and 
we can baldly suppose that he kept the 
other out ot the secret Indeed, tlie 
crime is greater and less credible in 
I.OU 1 S than in James. But deyout kings 
have odd notions of morality, and their 
confessors, 1 suppose, much the same. I 
admit, as before, that the evidence falls 
short of conviction ; and that the verdict, 
in the language of Sads law, should be, 
Not Proven ; but it is too much for oiii 
Stuart apijlogists to treat the question as 
one absolutely deUumined. Documents 
may yet appear that will change its 
aspect. 

I leave the alxive paragraph as it was 
written before the publication of M. Ma- 
siure’s valuable History of the Uevolutlon. 
He has therein brought to light a com- 
mission ol James to Ciosby, in 1693, au- 
thorising and requiring him “to seize 
and secure the person of the prince of 
Orange, and to bring him before us, 
taking to your assistance such other of 
our laithful subjects m w honi you may 
place confidence.’' Hist de la Rdvol 
111 . 443. It is Justly observed by M. 
Mazuie that Crosby might think no re- 
newal of bis authority necessary in 1696 
to do that whicli he had been required 
to do in 1693. If ive look attentively at 
James’s own language m Maepherson’s 
extracts, without much regarding the 
glosses of Innes, it wiU appear that he 
docs not deny in express terms that ho 
had consented to the attempt in ] 696 to 
seize the priheo ot Orange’s person. In 
the commission to Crosby he is required 
not <»nly to do this, but to bmng him be- 
fore the king. But is it possible to con- 
sider this language as anything else than 
an euphemism for assassination ? 

Upon the whole evidence, therefore, I 
now think that James was pnvy to the 
conspiracy, of whii h the natural and in- 
evitable consequence must have been 
foreseen by himself ; but I leave the text 
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affection of Jacobites. The nation resounded with an 
indignant cry against the atrocious conspiracy. An in- 
strument of association abjuring the title of J ames, and 
pledging the subscribers to revenge thh king’s death affer 
the mode of that in the reign of Elizabeth, was generally 
signed by both houses of parliament and tliroughout the 
kingdom/ The adherents of the exiled family dwindled 
into so powerless a minority that they could make no 
sort of opposition to the act of settlement, and did not 
recover an efficient character as a party till towards the 
latter end of the ensuing reign. 

Perhaps the indignation of parliament against those 
who sought to bring back despotism through 
civil war and the murder of an heroic sovereign of eir John 
was carried too far in the bill for attainting sir 
John Fenwick of treason. Two witnesses required by 
our law in a charge of that nature, Porter and Goodman, 
had deposed before the grand jury to Fenwick’s share 
in the scheme of invasion, though there is no reason to 
believe that he was privy to the intended assassination 
of the king. His wife subsequently prevailed on Good- 
man to quit the kingdom; and thus it became impossible 
to obtain a conviction in the course of law. This was 
the apology for a special act of tho legislature, by which 
ho suffered the penalties of tieason. It did not, like 
some other acts of attainder, inflict a punishment beyond 
the offence, but supplied the deficiency of legal evidence. 
It was sustained by the production of Goodman’s exami- 
nation before tho privy council, and by tho evidence of 
two grand-jurymen as to the deposition ho had made on 
oath before them, and on which they had found the bill 
of indictment. It was also shown that he had been 
tampered with by lady Mary Fenwick to leave the 
kingdom. This was undoubtedly as good secondary 
evidence as can well be imagined ; and, though in 
criminal cases such evidence is not admissible by courts 
of law,- it was plausibly urged that the legislature might 
prevent Fenwick from taking advantage of his own 

as it stood, m order to show that I have printed paper, whirh the House voted to 
not been guided by any prejudice against be a breach of their pnvilege, and de- 
his character stnn tion of the freedom and liberties of 

* Pari. Hist, 991. Fifteen peers and parliament. Oct. 30, 1696 This, how- 
ninety-two commoners refused. The ever, shows the unpopularity of their 
names of the latter A^ero circulated in a opposition. 

K 2 
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underhand management, without transgressing the moral 
rules of justice, or even setting the dangerous precedent 
of punishing treason upon a single testimony. Yet, upon 
the whole, the importance of adhering to the stubborn 
rules of law in matters of treason is so weighty, and 
the difficulty of keeping such a body as the house of 
commons within any loss precise limits so manifest, that 
wo may well concur with those who thought sir John 
Fenwick much too inconsiderable a person to warrant 
such an anomaly. The jealous sense of liberty prevalent 
in VVilliam^s reign produced a very strong opposition to 
this bill of attainder : it passed in each house, especially 
in tho lords, by a small majority.® Nor, perhaps, would 
it have been carried but for Fenwick’s imprudent dis- 
closure, in order to save his life, of some great states- 
men’s intrigues with the late king ; a disclosure which 
he dared not, or was not in a situation to confirm, but 
which rendered him the victim of their fear and revenge. 
Kussell, one of those accused, brought into the commons 
the bill of attainder; Marlborough voted in favour of 
it, tho only instance wherein he quitted the tories; 
G-odolphin and Bath, with more humanity, took the 
other side ; and Shrewsbury absented himself from the 
house of lords.** It is now well known that Fenwick’s 


• Burnet ; see the notes on the Oxford 
odition. Kalph, 692. The motion for 

hiinging in the bill, Nov. G, 1696, was 
carried by 169 to 61 ; but this miijonty 
lessened at every stage ; and tho final 
division was only 189 to 166 In the 
loids it passed by 68 to 61 ; several whigs, 
and even the duke of Devonshire, then 
lord steward, voting in the minority 
Pari. Hist 996-1154. Marlborough 
probably made piince George of Den- 
mark support the measure. Shrewsbuiy 
Correspondence, 449. Many remarkable 
letters on the subject are to be found in 
tins collection ; but I warn the reader 
against trusting any part of the volume 
except the letters themselves. The editor 
has, in defiance of notorious facts, repre- 
sented sir John Fenwick’s disclosures as 
ialse*, and twice charges him with pre- 
Nvirlcation (p. 404), using the word with- 
out any knowledge of its sense, in de- 
clining to answer questions put to hun 
by members of the house of commons 


which he could not hare answered with- 
out inflaming tho animosity that sought 
his life. 

It is said, in a note of lord Hardwickc 
on Burnet, that “the king, before the 
session, had sir John Fenwick brought to 
the cabinet council, where he was pi esent 
himself. But sir John would not explain 
his paper." See also Shrewsbury Cor- 
respondence, 419, et post The truth 
was, that Fenwick, having had his in- 
formation at secondhand, could not prove 
his assertions, and feared to make his 
case worse by repeating them. 

b Godolphin, who was then first com- 
missioner of the treasury, not much to 
tlic liking of the whigs, seems to have 
been tricked by Sunderland into retiring 
from office on this occasion. Id. 415. 
Shrewsbury, secretary of state, could 
hardly be restrained by the king and his 
own firiends from resigning the seals as 
soon as he knew of Fenwick's accusation. 
His behaviour shows either a conscious 
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discoveries went not a step beyond the truth. Their 
effect, however, was beneficial to the state ; as, by dis- 
playing a strange want of secrecy in the court of St. 
Gei mains, Fenwick never having had any direct com- 
munication with those he accused, it caused Godolphin 
and Marlborough to break off their dangerous course of 
]iei*fidy.® 

Amidst these scenes of dissension and disaffection, 
and amidst the public losses and decline which m success 
aggravated them, we have scarce any object to war. 
contemplate with pleasure but the magnanimous and 
unconquerable soul of William. Mistaken in some parts 
of his domestic policy, unsuited by s<jme failings of his 
character for the English nation, it is still to his supe- 
riority in virtue and energy over all her own natives in 
that age tliat England is indebted for the preservation 
of her honour and liberty ; not at the crisis only of the 
Eevolution, but through the difficult period that elapsed 
until the peace of Eyswick. A war of nine years, gene- 
rally unfortunate, unsatisfactory in its result, carried on 
at a cost unknown to former times, amidst the decay of 
trade, the exhaustion of resources, the decline, as there 
seems good reason to believe, of population itself, was 
the festering wound that turned a people’s gratitude into 
factiousness and treachery. It was easy to excite the 
national prejudices against campaigns in Flanders, espe- 
cially when so unsuccessful, and to inveigh against the 
neglect of our maritime power. Yet, unless we could 
have been secure against invasion, which Louis would 
infallibly have attempted, had not his whole force been 
occupied by the grand alliance, and which, in the feeble 


OCRS of guilt, or an inconceivable cow- 
ardice. Yet at first he wrote to the king, 
pretending to mention candidly all that 
had passed between him and the earl of 
Middleton, which in fact amounted to 
nothing. P. 147. This letter, however, 
seems to show that a story which has 
been several times told, and is confirmed 
by the biographer of James II., and by 
Maepherson's Papers, that William com- 
pelled Shrewsbury to accept oflSce in 1693, 
by letting him know that he was aware of 
his connexion with St. Germains, Is not 
founded in truth. He could hardly have 
written in such a style to the king with 


that fact in his way. Monmouth, how- 
ever, had some suspicion of it, as appears 
by the hints he furniehed to sir J. Fen- 
wick towards establishing the charges. 
P. 460. Lord Dartmouth, full of in- 
veterate prejudices against the king, 
charges him with personal pique against 
sir John Fenwick, and with instigating 
members to vote for the bill. Yet it 
rather seems that he was, at least for 
some time, by no means anxious for it 
Shrewsbury Correspondence, and com- 
pare Coxe's Life of Marlborough, i. 63. 

® Life of James, il. 558. 
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condition of our navy and commerce, at one time could 
not have been impracticable, the defeats of Steenkirk 
and Landen might probably have been sustained at home. 
The war of 1689, and the great confederacy of Europe, 
which William alone could animate with any steadiness 
find energy, wore most evidently and undeniably the 
means of preserving the independence of England. That 
danger, which has sometimes been in our countrymen’s 
mouths with little meaning, of becoming a province to 
k'rance, was then close and actual ; for 1 hold the restora- 
tion of the house of Stuart to be but another expression 
for that ignominy and servitude. 

The expense therefore of this war must not be reckoned 
unnecessary ; nor must we censure the govem- 
ts expenses, Small portion of our debt which 

it was compelled to entail on posterity.*^ It is to the 
honour of William’s administration, and of his parlia- 
ments, not always clear-sighted, but honest and zealous 
for the public weal, that they deviated so little from the 
praiseworthy, though sometimes impracticable, policy 
of providing a revenue commensurate with the annual 
expenditure. The supplies annually raised during the 
war were about five millions, more than double the 
revenue of James II, But a great decline took place in 
the produce of the taxes by which that revenue was 


d The debt at the king’s death amounted 
to 10,394,7021 , of which above three 
millions were to expire in 1710. Sin- 
clair’s Hist, of Revenue, i. 425 (third edi- 
tion). 

Of this sum 664,2632. was incurred be- 
fore the revolution, being a part of the 
money of which Charles II. had robbed 
the public creditor by shutting up the 
exchequer. Interest was paid upon this 
down to 1683, when the king stopped it 
The legislature ought undoubtedly to 
have done justice more etfectually and 
speedily than by passing an act in 1699, 
which was not to take effect till Decem- 
ber 25, 1705 ; from which time the excise 
was charged witti three per cent interest 
on the principal sum of 1,328,5262., sub- 
ject to be redeemed by payment of a 
moiety. No compensation was given for 
the loss of so many years* interest 12 & 
13 W. lU. c. 12, 5 16. Sinclair, i. 397. 
State Trials, xiv. 1, et post According 


to a particular statement in Somers 
Tracts, xii. 383, the receipts of the ex- 
chequer, including loans, during the 
whole reign of William, amounted to 
rather more than 72,000,0001. The author 
of the letter to the Rev. T. Carte, in 
answer to the latter’s Letter to a By- 
stander, estimates the sums raised under 
Charles II., from Christmas 1660, to 
Christmas 1684, at 4*6,233,9232. Carte 
had made them only 32,474,2652. But 
his estimate is evidently false and decep- 
tive. Both reckon the gross produce, 
not the exchequer payments. This con- 
troversy was about the year 1742. Ac- 
cording to Sinclair, Hist, of Revenue, i. 
309, Carte had the last word ; but I can- 
not conceive how he answered the above- 
mentioned letter to him. Whatever 
might be the relative expenditure of the 
two reigns, it is evident that the war of 
1689 was brought on in a great measure 
by the corrupt jxilicy of Charles IL 
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levied. In 1693 tlie customs liad dwindled to less than 
half tlieir amount before the Kevolution, the excise duties 
to little more than half.® This rendered heavy imposi- 
tions on land inevitable; a tax always obnoxious, and 
keeping up disaffection in the most powerful class of the 
community. The first land-tax was imposed in 1690, at 
the rate of three shillings in the pound on the rental ; 
and it continued ever afterwards to be annually graiited, 
at different rates, but commonly at four shillings in the 
pound, till it was made perpetual in 1798. A tax of 
twenty i>er cent, might well seem grievous; and the 
notorious inequality of the assessment in difieient coun- 
ties tended rather to aggravate the burthen upon those 
whose contribution was the fairest. Fresh schemes of 
finance were devised, and, on the whole, patiently borne 
by a jaded people. The Bank of England rose under 
the auspices of the whig party, and mateiially relieved 
the immediate exigencies of the government, while it 
palliated the general distress by discounting bills and 
lending money at an easier rate of interest. Yet its 
notes were depreciated by twenty per cent, in exchange 
for silver ; and exchequer billies at least twice as much, 
till they were funded at an interest of eight per cent.^ 
But these resources generally falling very short of calcu- 
lation, and being anticipated at such an exorbitant dis- 
count, a constantly increasing deficiency arose ; and 
public credit sunk so low, that about the year 1696 it 
was hardly possible to pay the fleet and army from 
month to month, and a total bankruptcy seemed near at 
hand. These distresses again were enhanced by the 
depreciation of the circulating coin, and by the bold 
remedy of a re-coinage, which made the immediate stag- 
nation of commerce more complete. The mere opera- 
tion of exchanging the worn silver coin for the new, 
which Mr. Montague had the courage to do without 
lowering the standard, cost the government two millions 
and a half. Certainly the vessel of our commonwealth 

« Davenant, Essay on Ways and f Godfrey’s Short Account of Bank ot 
Means. In another of his tracts, vol. ii. England, in S< 'mers’ Tnvets, xi. 6. Keu- 
•266, edit. U'U, this writer computes the net's complete Hist. iii. 723. Ralph, 681. 
payments of the state m 1688 atone shil- Shrewsbury Papers. Muepherson’s An- 
ting in the pound of the national income, nals of Commerce, a.b. 1697. Slnclait a 
but after the war at two shillings and Hist, of Revenue, 
sixpence. 
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has never been so close to shipwreck as in this period ; 
we have seen the storm raging in still greater terror 
round our heads, but with far stouter planks and tougher 
cables to confront and ride through it. 

Those who accused William of neglecting the maritime 
force of England, knew little what they said, or cared 
little about its truth.® A soldier, and a native of Holland, 
he naturally looked to the Spanish Netherlands as the 
theatre on which the battle of France and Europe was 
to be fought. It was by the possession of that country" 
and its chief fortresses that Louis aspired to hold Holland 
in vassalage, to menace the coasts of England, and to 
keep the Empire under his influence. And if, with the 
assistance of those brave regiments who learned, in the 
well-contested though unfortunate battles of that war, 
the skill and discipline which made them conquerors in 
the next, it was found that France was still an over- 
match for the allies, what would have been effected 
against her by the decrepitude of Spain, the perverse 
pride of Austria, and the selfish disunion of Germany ? 
The commerce of France might, perhaps, have suffered 
more by an exclusively maritime warfare ; but we should 
have obtained this advantage, which in itself is none, 
and would not have essentially crippled her force, at 
the price of abandoning to her ambition the quariy it 
had so long in pursuit. Meanwhile the naval annals of 
whis war added much to our renown ; Kussell, glorious 
in his own despite at La Hogue, Eooke, and Shovel 
kept up the honour of the English flag. After that great 
victory the enemy never encountered us in battle ; and 
the wintering of the fleet at Cadiz in 1694, a measure 
determined on by William’s energetic mind, against the 
advice of his ministers, and in spite of the fretful insolence 

* " Nor is It true that the sea was Dutch bad made of our shipping in king 
neglected; for I think during much the Charles the Second’s reign; and that bis 
greater part of the war which began in successor, king James the Second, had 
1 689 we were entirely masters of the sea, not in his whole navy, fitted out to defeat 
by our victory in 1692, w’hich was only the designed invasion of the prince of 
three yoors after it broke out • so that for Orange, an individual ship of the first or 
seven years we carried the broom. And second rank, which all lay neglected, and 
for any neglect of our sea affairs Qther- mere skeletons of former services, at 
wise, I believe 1 may in a few words their moorings. These this abused prince 
prove that all tlie princes since the Con- repaired at an immense chaise, and 
quest never mode so remarkable an im- brought them to their pristine magnifi- 
provement to our naval strength as king cence.*' Answer to Swift’s Conduct 
■William. He (Swift) should have been of the Allies, in Somers’ Tracts, xiiL 
told, if be did not know, what havoc the 247. 
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of tlie admiral, gave us so decided a pre-eminence both 
in the Atlantic and Mediterranean seas, that it is hard to 
say what more could have been achieved by the most 
exclusive attention to the navy.'* It is true that, espe- 
cially during the first part of the war, vast losses wore 
sustained through the capture of merchant- ships ; but 
this is the inevitable lot of a commercial country, and has 
occurred in eVery war, until the practice of placing the 
traders under convoy of armed ships was introduced. 
And, when we consider the treachery which pervaded 
this service, and the great facility of secret intelligence 
which the enemy possessed, we may be astonished that 
our failures and losses were not still more decisive. 

The treaty of Kyswick was concluded on at least as 
fair terms as almost perpetual ill fortune could Treaty of 
warrant us to expect. It compelled Louis XIV. Ry^wick. 
to recognise the king’s title, and thus both humbled the 
court of St. Germains, and put an end for several years 
to its intrigues. It extinguished, or rather the war itself 
had extinguished, one of the bold hopes of the French 
court, the scheme of procuring the election of the dauphin 
to the Empire. It gave at least a breathing-time to 
Europe, so long as the feeble lamp of Charles II. ’s life 
should continue to glimmer, during which the fate of his 
vast succession might possibly be regulated without 
injury to the liberties of Europe.' But to those who 
looked with the king’s eyes on the prospects of the con- 

h Dalrymple has remarked the import- pay the army. The extreme distress for 
ant consequences of this bold measure : money is forcibly displayed in some of 
but we have learned only by the publi- the king’s letters to lord Shrewsbury, 
cation of lord Shrewsbury’s Correspond- R* 114, Ac. These were in 1696, the very 
ence that it originated with the king, nadir of English prospciity ; from which, 
and was earned through by him against by the favour of l^ovidence and the 
the mutinous remonstrances of Russell, buoyant energies of the nation, we have. 
Sec pp. 68, 104, 202, 210, 234. This was though not quite with an uniform rao- 
a most odious man ; as ill-tempered and tion, culminated to our present height 
violent as he was perfidious. But the (1824). 

nideness with which the king was treated If the treaty could have been concluded 
by some of his servants is very remark- on the basis originally laid down, it would 
able. Lord Sunderland wrote to him at even have been honourable. But the 
least with great bluntness. Hardwicke French rose in their terms during their 
Papers, 444. negotiation ; and through the selfishness 

» The peace of Ryswick was absolutely of Austria obtained Strasburg, which 
necessary, not only on account of the they bad at first offered to relinquish, 
defection of the duke of Savoy, and the and were very near getting Luxemburg, 
manifest disadvantage with which the Shrewsbury Correspondence, 316, Ac. 
allies carried on the war, but because Still the terms wore better than those 
public credit in England was almost offered In 1693, which William has been 
lumlhilated, and it ivas hardly possible to censured for refusing. 
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tinont, this pacification could appear nothing else than a 
preliminary armistice of vigilance and preparation. Ho 
knew that the Spanish dominions, or at least as large a 
portion of them as could be grasped by a powerful aim, 
had been for more than thirty years the object of Louis 
XIV. The acquisitions of that monarch at - Aix-la- 
Chapelle and l^iimeguen had been comparatively trifling, 
and seem hardly enough to justify the dread that Europe 
felt of his aggressions. But in contenting liimself for the 
time with a few strong towns or a moderate district, ho 
constantly kept in view the weakness of the king of 
Spain’s constitution. The queen’s renunciation of her 
right of succession was invalid in the jurisprudence of 
his court. Sovereigns, according to the public law of 
France, uncontrollable by the rights of others, were in- 
capable of limiting their own. They might do all things 
but guarantee the privileges of their subjects or the 
independence of foreign states. By the queen of France’s 
death, her claim upon the inheritance, of Spain had de- 
volved upon the dauphin ; so that ultimately, and vir- 
tually in the first instance, the two great monarchies 
would be consolidated, and a single will would direct a 
force much more than equal to all the rest of Europe. 
If we admit that every little oscillation in the balance of 
power has sometimes been too minutely regarded by 
English statesmen, it would bo absurd to contend that 
such a subversion of it as the union of France and Spain 
under one head did not most seriously threaten both the 
independence of England and Holland. 

"'he house of commons which sat at the conclusion 
of the treaty of Kyswick, chiefly composed of 
whigs, and having zealously co-operated in the 
mons. prosecution of the late war, could not be sup- 
id lukewarm in the cause of liberty, or indifferent to 
aggrandizement of France. But the nation’s ex- 
ited state seemed to demand an intermission of its 
hens, and revived the natural and laudable disposi- 
tion to frugality which had characterised in all former 
times an English parliament. The arrears of the war, 
joined to loans made during its progress, left a debt of 
about seventeen millions, which excited much inquie- 
tude, and evidently could not be discharged but by 
steady retrenchment and uninterruped peace. But, be- 
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sides this, a reluctance to see a standing army esta- 
blished prevailed among the great majority both of 
whigs and tories. It was unknown to their ancestors — 
this was enough for one party ; it was dangerous to 
liberty — this alarmed the other. Men of ability and 
honest intention, but, like most speculative politicians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, rather too 
fond of seeking analogies in ancient history, influenced 
the public opinion by their writings, and carried too far 
the undeniable truth, that a large army at the more 
control of an ambitious prince may often overthrow the 
liberties of a people.'" It was not sufficiently remembered 
that the bill of rights, the annual mutiny bill, the neces- 
sity of annual votes of supply for the maintenance of a 
regular army, besides, what was far more than all, the 
publicity of all acts of government, and the strong 
spirit of liberty burning in the people, had materially 
diminished a danger which it would not be safe entirely 
to contemn. 

Such, however, was the influence of what may bo 
caUed the constitutional antipathy of the Eng- 
lish in that age to a regular army, that the com- educed. 

mens, in the first session after the peace, voted that all 
troops raised since 1680 should be disbanded, reducing 
the forces to about 7000 men, which they were with 
difficulty prevailed upon to augment to 10,000.™ They 
resolved at the same time that, “ in a just sense and 
acknowledgment of what great things his majesty has 
done for these kingdoms, a sum not exceeding 700,000/. 
be granted to his majesty during his life for the support 
of the civil list.” So ample a gift from an impoverished 
nation is the strongest testimony of their aflection to the 
king.“ But he was justly disappointed by the former 
vote, which, in the hazardous condition of Europe, pre- 
vented this country from wearing a countenance of pre» 
paration, more likely to avert than to bring on a second 
conflict. He permitted himself, however, to carry this 

k Moyle now published his ‘Argu- land. Id. 653. Other pamphlets of a 

ment, showing that a standing army is similar description may be found in the 
Inconsistent with a free government, and same volume. 

absolutely destructive to the constitution “Journals, 11th Dec. 1697. Pari, 
of the English monarchy.’ (State Tracts, Hist. 1167. 

temp. W. III., ii. 664); and Trenchard “ Journals, 21st Dec 1697. Pari, 
his History of Standing Armies in Eng- Hist. v. 1168. It was earned by 225 to 
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resentment too far, and lost sight of that subordination 
to the law which is the duty of an English sovereign, 
when he evaded compliance with this resolution of the 
commons, and took on himself the unconstitutional re- 
sponsibility of leaving sealed orders, when he went to 
Holland, that 16,000 men should be kept up, without 
the knowledge of his ministers, which they as unconsti- 
tutionally obeyed. In the next session, a new parliament 
having been elected full of men strongly imbued with 
what the courtiers styled commonwealth principles, or 
an extreme jealousy of royal power,*' it was found impos- 
sible to resist a diminution of the army to 7000 troops.^ 
These too were voted to be natives of the British domi- 
nions ; and the king incurred the severest mortification 
of his reign in the necessity of sending back his regi- 
ments of Dutch guards and French refugees. The mes- 
sages that passed between him and the parliament bear 
witness how deeply he felt, and how fruitlessly he depre- 
cated, this act of unkindness and ingratitude, so strikingly 
in contrast with the deference that parliament has gene- 
rally shown to the humours and prejudices of the crown 
in matters of far higher moment. The foreign troops 


° “ The elections fell generally," says 
Burnet, “ on men who were in the interest 
of government; many of them had in- 
deed some popular notions, which they 
had drank in under a bad government, and 
thought this ought to keep them under 
a good one; so that those who wished 
well to the public did apprehend great 
difficulties in managing them.” Uiwn 
which speaker Onslow has a very proper 
note: “They might happen to think,” 
he says, “ a good one might become a 
bad one, or a bad one might succeed to a 
good one. They were the best men of 
the age, and were for maintaining the 
Revolution government by its own prin- 
ciples, and not by those of a government 
It had superseded,” “ The elections," we 
•ead in a letter of Mr. Montague, Aug. 
1698, “ have made a humour appear in 
the counties that is not very comfortable 
to us who are in business. But yet, after 
all, the present members are such as will 
neither hurt England nor this govern- 
ment, but I believe they must be handled 
very nice^." Shrewsbury Correspond- 
ence, 561. This parliament, however, 


fell into a great mistake about the reduc- 
tion of the array ; as Bolingbroke in his 
Letters on History very candidly admits, 
though connected with those who had 
voted for it. 

P Journals, I'Tth Dec. 1698. Pari. 
Hist. 1191. 

8 Journals, 10th Jan., 18th, 20th, and 
25th March. Lords’ Journals, 8th Feb. 
Pari. Hist. 1167, 1101. Ralph, 808. 
Burnet, 219. It is now beyond doubt 
that William had serious thoughts of 
quitting the government and retiring to 
Holland, sick of the faction and mgrati- 
tude of this nation. Shrewsbury Cor- 
respondence, 671. Hardwicke Papers, 
362. This was in his character, and not 
like the vulgar story which that retailer 
of all gossip, Dalrymple, calls a well- 
authenticated tradition, that the king 
walked furiously round his room, ex- 
claiming, “ If I had a son, by G~ the 
guards should not leave me.” It would 
be vain to ask how this son would have 
enabled him to keep them against the 
bent of the parliament and people. 
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were too numeroiis, and it would liave been politic to 
conciliate the nationality of the multitude by reducing 
their number ; yet they had claims which a grateful and 
generous people should not have forgotten . they were 
many of them the chivalry of protestantism, the Huguenot 
gentlemen who had lost all but their swords in a cause 
which we deemed our own ; they were the men who had 
territicd James from Whitehall, and brought about a 
deliverance which, to speak plainly, we had neither 
sense nor courage to achieve for ourselves, or which at 
least we could never have achieved without enduring tlie 
convulsive throes of anarchy. 

There is, if not more apology for the conduct of the 
commons, yet more to censure on the king’s 
side, in another scene of humiliation which lurfeitures 
he passed through in the business of the Irish 
forfeitures. These confiscations of the property of those 
who had fought on the side of James, though, in a legal 
sense, at the crown’s disposal, ought undoubtedly to have 
been applied to the public ser\dce. It was the intention 
of parliament that two-thirds at least of these estates 
should be sold for that purpose; and William had, in 
answer to an address (Jan. 1690), promised to make no 
grant of them till the matter shoiud be considered in the 
ensuing session. Several bills were brought in to carry 
the original resolutions into effect, but, probably through 
the influence of government, they always fell to the 
ground in one or other house of parliament. Meanwhile 
the king granted away the whole of these forfeitures, 
about a million of acres, with a culpable profuseness, to 
the enriching of his personal favourites, such as the earl 
of Portland and the countess of Orkney." Yet, as this 

■' The prodigality of William in grants North Wales to the earl of Portland ex- 
to his favourites was an undeniable re- cited much clamour m 1697, and pro- 
proach to his reign. Charles 11. had, duced a speech from Mr I^ice, after- 
however, with much greater profuseness, wards a baron of the exchequer, which 
though much less blamed for it, given was much extolled for its boldness, not 
away almost all the crown lands in a few rather to say, virulence and disaffection, 
years after the Restoration ; and the com- This is printed in Pari. Hist 978, and 
mons could not now be prevailed upon many other books. The king, on an 
to shake those grants, which was urged address from the house of commons, re- 
hy the court, in order to defeat the re- voked the grant, which indeed was not 
sumption of those in the present reign, justifiable. His answer on this occasion. 
The length of time undoubtedly made a it may here be remarked, was by its 
considerable difference. An enormous mildness and Curtesy a stnking contrast 
grant of the crown's domanial rights m to the insolent rudeness with which th#' 
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had been done in the exercise of a lawful prerogative, it 
is not easy to justify the act of resumption passed in 
1699. The precedents for resumption of grants were 
obsolete, and from bad times. It was agreed on all 
hands that the royal domain is not inalienable ; if this 
were a mischief, as could not perhaps be doubted, it was 
one that the legislature had permitted with open eyes 
till there was nolhing loft to be alienated. Acts, there- 
fore, of tliis kind shako the general stability of posses- 
sion, and destroy that confidence in which the practical 
sense of freedom consists, that the absolute power of the 
legislature, which in strictness is as arbitrary in England 
as in I’ersia, will be exorcised in consistency with justice 
and lenity. They are also accompanied for the most part, 
as appears to have been the case in this instance of the 
Irish forfeitures, with partiality and misrepresentation 
as well as violence, and seldom fail to excite an odium 
lar more than commensurate to the transient popularity 
which attends them at the outset.* 

But, even if the resumption of William’s Irish grants 
could be reckoned defensible, there can be no doubt that 
the mode adopted by the commons, of tacking, as it was 
called, the provisions for this purpose to a money-bill, 
so as to render it impossible for the lords even to 
modify them without depriving the king of his supply, 
tended to subvert the constitution and annihilate the 
rights of a co-equal house of parliament. This most 
reprehensible device, though not an unnatural conse- 
quence of their pretended right to an exclusive concern 
in money-bills, had been employed in a former instance 
during this reign.* They were again successful on this 
occasion ; the lords receded from their amendments, and 
passed the bill at the king’s desire, who perceived that 
the fury of the commons was tending to a terrible con- 
vulsion." But the precedent was infinitely dangerous 
to their legislative power. If the commons, after some 
more attempts of the same nature, desisted from so unj[ust 
an encroachment, it must be attributed to that which has 

Stuarts, one and all, had invariably in Somers Tracts, vol. il , and State 
treated the house. Tracts, temp. W. 111. vol. ii. 

• Pari. Hist. 1171, 1202, &c. Ralph. t In Feb. 1692. 

Bumet. Shrewsbury Correspondence. ^ See the same authoritie*?, especially 
See also Davenant's Essay on Grants the Shrewsbury Letters, p 602. 
ami Resumptions, and sundry pamphlets 
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been the great preservative of the equilibrinin in oiir 
government, the public voice of a reflecting people, 
averse to manifest innovation, and soon offended by the 
intemperance of factions. 

The essential change which the fall of the old dynasty 
had wrought in our constitution displayed itself 
in such a vigorous spirit of inquiry and inter- menuiry 
ference of parliament with all the course of 
government as, if not absolutely new, was more imcon 
tested and more effectual than before the Kevolution. 
The commons indeed under Charles II. had not wholly 
lost sight of the precedents which the long parliament 
had established for them ; though with continual resist- 
ance from the court, in which tlieir right of examination 
was by no means admitted. But the tories throughout 
the reign of William evinced a departure from the ancient 
principles of their faction in nothing more than in assert- 
ing to the fullest extent the i)owers and privileges of the 
commons; and, in the coalition they foimed with the 
malecontcnt whigs, if the men of liberty adopted the 
nickname of the men of prerogative, the latter did not 
less take tip the maxims and feelings of the former. The 
bad success and suspected management of public affairs 
co-operated with the strong spirit of party to establish 
this important accession of authority to the house of 
commons. In June 1689 a special committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the miscarriages of the war in 
Ireland, especially as to the delay in relieving London- 
derry. A similar committee was appointed in the lords. 
The former reported severely against colonel Lundy, 
governor of that city ; and the house addressed the 
king that he might be sent over to be tried for the 
treasons laid to his charge.* I do not think there is any 
earlier precedent in the Journals for so specific an in- 
quiry into the conduct of a public officer, especially one 
in military command. It marks, therefore, very dis- 
tinctly the change of spirit which I have so frequently 
mentioned. No courtier has ever since ventured to deny 
this general right of inquiry, though it is a frequent 
practice to elude it. The right to inquire draws with it 
the necessary means, the examination of witnesses, rc- 


* Commons’ Journals, June 1, Aug. 12, 
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cords, papers, enforced by the strong arm of parliamen. 
tary privilege. In one respect alone these powers have 
fallen rather short ; the commons do not administer an 
oath; and having neglected to claim this authority in 
tho iiTegular^ times when they could make a privilege 
by a vote, they would now perhaps find difficulty in 
obtaining it by consent of the house of peers. They 
renewed this committee for inquiring into tho miscar- 
riages of the war in tho next session.^ They went very 
fully into the dispute between the board of admiralty 
and admiral Kussell after the battle of La Hogue ; * and 
the year after, investigated the conduct of his successors, 
Killigrew and Delaval, in tho command of the Channel 
fleet.*" They went, in the winter of 1094, into a very 
long examination of the admirals and the orders issued 
by the admiralty during the preceding year ; and then 
voted that tho sending the fleet to the MediteiTanean, 
and the continuing it there this winter, has been to tho 
honour and interest of his majesty and his kingdoms.'" 
But it is hardly worth while to enumerate later instances 
of exercising a right which had become indisputable, 
and, even before it rested on the basis of precedent, could 
not reasonably be denied to those who might advise, 
remonstrate, and impeach. 

It is not surprising that, after such important acqui- 
sitions of power, tlie natural spirit of encroachment, or 
tho desire to distress a hostile government, should have 
led to endeavours which by their success would have 
drawn the executive administration more directly into 
the hands of parliament. A proposition was made by 
some peers in December 1692 for a committee of both 
houses to consider of the present state of the nation, and 
what advice should be given to the king concerning it. 
This dangerous project was lost by 48 to 36, several 
tories and dissatisfied whigs uniting in a protest against 
its rejection.® The king had in his speech to parliament 
requested their advice in the most general terms ; and 
this slight expression, though no more than is contained 


y Commons’ Journals, Nov. 1. generously but Imprudently put into the 

^ Pari. Hist, 657. Dalrymple. Com* comthand of the fleet, 
mons’ and Louis’ Journals. b Commons* Journals, Feb. 27, 1 694*51, 

* Pari. Hist. 793 Delaval and KilU- ® Pari. Hist. 941. Burnet, 105 
grew were Jacobites, whom William 
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in the coirmion wiit of summons, was tortured into a 
pretext for so cxtraoi dinary a pioposal as tliat of a com- 
mittee of delegates, or council of state, which miglit soon 
have grasped the entire administration. It was at least 
a lemedy so little accoiding to precedent, or the analogy 
of our constitution, that some very serious cause of dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of affairs could be its only 
excuse. 

Ihiinet has spoken with reprobation of another scheme 
engcndcied by the same s])irit of inquiry and control, 
that of a council of trade, to be nominated by parliament, 
with powers for the effectual preservation of the interests 
of the mei chants. If the members of it were intended 
to be immovable, or if tlie vacancies were to bo tilled by 
consent of parliament, this would indeed have encioached 
on the prerogative in a far moic eminent degree than 
the famous India bill of 178d, because its oi)eration 
would have been more extensive and moie at home. 
And, even if they were only named in the first instance, 
txs has been usual in ]>arliamentary commissioners of 
account or inquiry, it would still be material to ask 
what extent of power for the ])ieseivation of trade was 
to be placed in their hands. Tlie i^recise natuie of the 
scheme is not explained by llurnet. But it appears by 
the journals that this council was to receive infomiation 
from mei chants as to the necessity of convoys, and send 
directions to the board of admiralty, subject to the king’s 
control, to receive complaints and represent the same to 
the king, and in many other respects to exercise very 
important and anomalous functions. They were not 
however to be mcmbei s of the house. But even with 
this restriction, it was too hazardous a depaifure from 
the general maxims of the constitution.*^ 

The general unpopularity of William’s administration, 
and more particularly the reduction of the Treatiosof 
forces, afford an ample justification for the i^rtaion. • 
two treaties of partition, which the tory faction, with 
scandalous injustice and inconsistency, turned to his 
rejj roach. No one could deny that the aggrandisement 
of Franco by both of these treaties was of series conse- 

d Burnot, 163. Commonb’ JourruiLs, propobed as a qualification for members 
Jan 31,1695-6. An abjuration of king of this council ; but this was lost by 195 
Tames’s title in very strong terms was to 188. 
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qnence. But, accoiding to English interests, the first 
object was to secure the Spanish Netherlands from be- 
coming provinces of that power ; the next to maintain 
the real independence of Spain and the Indies. Italy 
was but the last in order ; and though the possession of 
Naples and Sicily, with the ports of Tuscany, as stipu- 
lated in the treaty of partition, would have rendered 
France absolute mistress of that whole country and 
of the Mediterranean sea, and essentially changed the 
balance of Europe, it was yet moie tolerable than the 
acquisition of the whole monarchy in the name of a 
Bourbon prince, which the opening of the succession 
without previous arrangement was likely to })roduce. 
The}^ at least who shrunk from the thought of another 
war, and studiously depreciated the value of continental 
alliances, were the last who ought to have exclaimed 
against a treaty which had been ratified as the sole 
means of giving us something like security without the 
cost of fighting for it. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more unreasonable than the clamour of a tory house of 
commons in 1701 (for the malecontcnt whigs weic now 
so consolidated with thetories as in general to bear their 
name) against the pailition treaties ; nothing more unfair 
than the impeachment of the four lords, Bortland, Or- 
ford, Somers, and Halifax, on that aocoTint. But wo 
must at the same time remark that it is more easy to 
vindicate the partition treaties themselves than to recon- 
cile the conduct of the king and of some others with the 
principles established in our constitution. William had 
taken these important negotiations wholly into his own 
hands, not oven communicating them to any of his Eng- 
lish ministers, except loid Jersey, until his resolution 
was finally settled. Lord Somers, as chancellor, had 
put the great se;il to blank powers, as a legal authoiity 
to the negotiators ; which evidently could not be valid, 
Unless on the dangerous principle that the seal is con- 
clusive against all exception.® He had also sealed the 
ratification of the treaty, though not consulted upon it, 
and though ho seems to have had objections to some of 
the terms ; and in both inshinces he set up the king’s 

® See speaker Onslow’s Note on Bur- 47.5. But see also lord Somers’s plea as 
net (Oxf. edit iv. 463\ and lord Hard- to this. State Trials, xi.i 2GT. 
wickt’s hint of his father’s opni’on. 14 
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command as a sufficient defence. The exclusion of all 
those whom, whether called privy or cabinet councillors, 
the nation holds responsible for its safety, fioin this j^real 
negotiation, tended to throw back the Avhole executive 
government into the single will c)f the soveieigii, and 
ought to have exasperated the house of coiunions far 
more than the actual ticaties of partition, which may 
probably have been the safest choice in a most pei ilous 
(condition of Europe. The impeachments, however, weic 
in most respects so ill substantiated by proof, that they 
liave gene] ally been reckoned a disgraceful instance of 
party spirit.^ 

The whigs, such of them at least as continued to hold 
that name in honour, soon forgave the mistakes improve- 
and failings of their gieat deliveier ; and indeed 
a high regard for the memory of William 111. eornmjrr’ 
may justly be reclconcd one of the tests by 
which genuine whiggism, as opposed both to toiy and 
republican principles, has always been recognised. By 
the opposite party he was rancorously hated; and their 
malignant calumnies still sully the stream of histoiy.*^ 
Lai us leave such as prefer Charles J. to W illiam ill. in 


f Pail. Hist. State Trials, xiv 23’i 
The letters oi William, published in the 
llardwicke State Papers, are both the 
most authentic and the most satisfac'huy 
explanation of his polity during the three 
momentous years that closed the seven- 
teenth century It is said, in a note (*f 
lord Hardwuke on Burnet (Oxford edit. 
IV. 417) (from lord Somers’s papeis), 
that, when smne of the ministers objected 
to parts of the treaty, lord Portland’s con- 
stant answer was, that nothing could l*e 
altered; upon 'which one of them said, if 
that was the case, he saw no nason why 
they should be called together. And it 
appears by the Shrewsbury Papers, p 371, 
that the duke, though secretary of state 
and in a manner prune mlm^tcr, was en- 
tin'ly kept liy the king out of the secret 
of the negotiations which ended m the 
peace of Ryswick whether, athT all, 
there remainexl some lurking distrust of 
his fidelity, or from whatever other cause 
this took place, it was very anomalous 
and unconstitutional And it must be 
owned that by this sort of proceeding, 
whub could have no sufEcient apology 


but a deep sense of tlie unwoi tlnnoss of 
mankind, William brought on himself 
much of that dislike whuh appears so 
ungrateful and unaccountable. 

As to the impinichments, few liavt* pre- 
tended to justify them ; even Ralph is 
half ashamed of the party he espouses 
with so little candour towaids their ad- 
versanes. Tho siandaloiis conduct oi the 
tones m scioemng the earl of .fersey, 
while they impeached the whig loids, 
some of whom liad really home no part 
in a measure he had promoted, sufTKiently 
displays the factiousness oi their motives 
See lord Ilaversbam’s speech on this 
I'arl. Hist. r29S. 

6 Bishop Fleetwood, in a seinion 
preached in 1701, says of AVilliam, 
“ whom all the world of friends and 
enemies knew how to value, except Sijnv 
Jinglish tnxttftes ” Keniiet, 840 Boyer, 
in his History of the Reign of (^oeen 
Anne, p 12, says that the king spe nt most 
of his private fortune, computed at no less 
than two millions, in the servue of the 
English nation. I should be glad to have 
found this vouched by better authoiity. 

L 2 
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the enjoyment of prejudices which are not likely to he 
overcome by argument. But it must ever be an honour 
to the English crown that it has been worn by so great 
a man. (Compared with him, the statesmen wIkj sur- 
rounded his thione, the Sunderlands, Godolpliins, and 
Shiewsburys, even the Somerses and Montagues, sink 
into insignificance. He was in truth too great, not for 
the times wlieiein ho was called to action, but for the 
peculiar condition of a king of England after the Eevo- 
lution; and as he was the last soveieign of this country 
whose undei standing and cneigy of character have been 
very distinguished, so was ho the last who has encoun- 
tered the resistance of his parliament, or stood apart and 
undisguised in the maintenance of his own prerogative. 
Ilis reigTi is no doubt one of the most important in our 
(ionstitutional history, both on account of its general 
character, which I have slightly sketched, and of those 
beneficial alterations in dur law to which it gave rise. 
These now call for our attention. 

d’he cnoiinous duration of seventeen years, for wliich 
Biiifor Charles fl. protracted his second parliament, 
in. tmtui turned the thoughts of all who desiied improve- 
paiiuuneuts Constitution towaids some limita- 

tion on a prerogative which had not hitherto been thus 
abused. Not only the continuance of the same house of 
commons duiing such a period destroyed the connexion 
between the people and their representatives, and laid 
open the latter, without responsibility, to the coiruption 
which was hardly denied to prevail ; but the privilege 
of exemption from ci\ il process made needy and worth- 
less men secure against their creditors, and desirous of a 
scat in parliament as a complete safcguaid to fraud and 
injustice. The term of three years appeared sufficient to 
establish a control of the electoral over the lepresentative 
body, without recurring to the ancient but inconvenient 
scheme of annual parliaments, which men enamoured of 
a still more popular form of government than our own 
were eager to recommend. A bill for this purpose was 
brought into the house of lords in December, 1689, but 
lost by the prorogation.*' It passed both houses early in 
1693, the whigs generally supporting, and the tories 


b Lords* Jounials. 
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opposing it; bnt on this, as on many other gieat (pies- 
tious of this reign, the two parties were not so regiilaily 
arrayed against each other as on points of a more per- 
sonal iiatuieT To this hill the king refused his assent: 
an exercise of prerogative which no ordinary circum- 
stances can reconcile either with prudence or witli a 
constitutional administration of government, hut which 
was too common in this reign. iWit the commons, as it 
was easy to foresee, did not abandon so impoitant a, 
measure; a similar hill received the royal assent in 
-November, 1694.'^ By the triennial hill it was simply 
provided that every parliament should cease and deter- 
mine within three years from its meeting. The clause 
contained in the act of Chailes 11. against the intermis- 
sion of parliaments for more than three yeais is ici)eated ; 
hut it was not thought necessaiy to revive the some- 
what violent and perhaps impracticable provisions by 
which the act of 1041 had secured their meeting; it 
being evident that even annual sessions might now be 
relied upon as indispensable to the machine of govein- 
ment. 

This annual assembly of parliament was rendered 
necessaiy, in the first place, by the strict appropriation 
of the revenue according to votes of supply. It was 
secured, next, by passing the mutiny bill, under which 
the army is held together, and subjected to military dis- 
cipline, for a short term, seldom or never exceeding 
twelve months. These are the two effectual securities 
against military power : that no pay can be issued to the 
troops without a previous authoiisation by the commons 
in a committee of supply, and by both houses in an act 
of appropriation; and that no officer or soldier can be 
punished for disobedience, nor any court-martial held, 
without the annual i e-enactment of the mutiny bill. 
Thus it is strictly true that, if the king were not to sum- 
mon parliament every year, his army would cease to 
have a legal existence ; and the refusal of either house 
to concur in the mutiny bill would at once wrest the 
sword out of his grasp. By the bill of rights it is de- 
clared unlaw'ful to keep any forces in time of peace with- 
out conj'ent of parliament. This consent, by an invariable 


» Pari HiJiU 754, 
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and wholesome usage, is given only from year to }^ear : 
and its necessity may be considered perhaps the most 
poweiful of those causes which have transferred so much 
even ot the executive power into the management of the 
two houses of parliament. 

The reign of William is also distinguished by the pro- 
Law of visions introduced into our law for the security 
tioasun. Qf tlie subject against iniquitous condemnations 
on the chaigo of liigh treason, and intended to peifect 
those of eailicr times, which had proved insnlficient 
against the partiality of judges. But upon this occa* 
sion it will be necessary to take up the history of our 
ccmstitutional law on this important head from the be- 
ginning. 

In the earlier ages of our law the crime of high treason 
appears to have been of a vague and indeiinito nature, 
determined only by such arbitrary construction as the 
circumstances of each particular case might suggest. It 
was held treason to kill the king’s father or his uncle ; 
and Mortimer wjxs attainted for accroaching, as it was 
called, royal power ; that is, for keeping the administra- 
tion in his own hands, though without violence towards 
the reigning prince. But no people can enjoy a free 
constitution unless an adequate security is furnished by 
their laws against this discretion of judges in a matter 
so closely coiiiiected with the mutual relation between 
the government and its subjects. A petition was accord- 
ingly presented to Edward 111. by one of the best par- 
liaments that ever sat, requesting that, “ whereas the 
king’s justices in different counties adjudge men indicted 
before tliom to be traitors for divers matters not known 
by the commons to bo treasonable, the king would, by 
his council, and the nobles and learned men fles grands 
et sages) of tlie land, declare in parliament wnat should 
bo held for treason.” The answer to this petition is in 
the words of the existing statute, which, as it is by no 
means so prolix as it is important, I shall place before 
the reader’s eyes. 

“ ^Vhereas divers opinions have been before this time 
statute of in what case treason shall be said, and in what 
Kdward ui. not ; the king, at the request of the lords and 
commons, hath made a declaration in the manner as 
licreafter followeth; that is to say, when a man doth 
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compass or imagine tlie death of our lord the king, of 
my lady his queen, or of their eldest son and heir ; or if 
a man do violate the king’s companion or tlie king*s 
eldest daughter unmarried, or the wife of the king’s 
eldest son and heir ; or if a man do levy war against our 
lord the king in his realm, or be adherent to the king’s 
enemies in his realm, giving to them aid and comfoit in 
the realm or elsewhere, and thereof be proveably at- 
tainted of open deed by people of their condition ; and 
if a man counterfeit the king’s great or privy seal, or 
his m(3ney ; and if a man bring false money into this 
realm, counterfeit to the money of England, as the 
money called Lusheburg, or other like to the said money 
of England, knowing the money to bo false, to merchan- 
dise or make payment in deceipt of our said lord the 
king and of his people ; and if a man slay the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, or the king’s justices of the one bench 
or the other, justices in eyre, or justices of assize, and 
all other justices assigned to hear and determine, being 
in their place doing their offices ; and it is to be under- 
stood that, in the cases above rehearsed, it ought to be 
jiulgod treason which extends to our lord the king and 
his royal majesty. And of such tieason the forfeiture of 
the escheats pertaineth to our lord the king, as’ well of 
the lands and tenements hoi den of others as of himself.” 

It seems impossible not to observe that the want of 
distinct arrangement natural to so unphiloso- 

... ^11*1 T constnic- 

pliical an age, and which renders many ot our tivemter- 

old statutes very confused, is eminently dis- 
played in this strange conjunction of offences — where to 
coimtcifeit the king’s seal, which might be for the sake 
of private fraud, and even his coin, which must be so, 
is ranged along with all that really endangers the esta- 
blished government, with conspiracy and insurrection. 
But this is an objection of little magnitude compared 
with one that arises out of an omission in enumerating 
the modes whereby treason could be committed. In 
most other offences the intention, however manifest, th(i 
conti-ivance, however deliberate, the attempt, howevei 
casually rendered abortive, form so many degrees of 
malignity, or at least of mischief, which the jurispru- 


^ Kot. Pari ii 239 3 Imt. 1. 
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dence of most countries, and none more, at least for- 
merly, than England, has been accustomed to distinguish 
from the perpetrated action by awarding an inferior 
punishment, or even none at all. Nor is this distinction 
merely founded on a dilference in the inoial indignation 
with wliich wo arc impelled to regard an inchoate and a 
consummate crime, but is warranted by a princijde of 
reason, since the penalties attached to the completed 
offence spread their terror over all the machinations 
preparatory to it ; and he who fails in his stroke has 
had the murderer’s fate as much before his eyes as the 
moie dexterous assassin. But those who conspire against 
the constituted government connect in their sanguine 
hope the assurance of impunity with the execution of 
their crime, and would justly deride the mockery of an 
accusation which could only be preferred against them 
when their banners were unfurled and their force 
arrayed. It is as reasonable, therefore, as it is conform- 
able to the usages of every country, to place conspi- 
racies against the sovereign power upon the footing of 
actual rebellion, and to crush those by the penalties of 
treason who, were the law to wait for their opportunity, 
might silence or pervert the law itself. Yet in this 
famous statute we find it only declared treasonable to 
compass or imagine the king’s death ; while no project 
of rebellion appears to fall within the letter of its enact- 
ments unless it ripen into a substantive act of levying 
war. 

We may be, perhaps, less inclined to attrihuie this 
material omission to the laxity which has been already 
remarked to be usual in our older laws, than to appre- 
hensions entertained by the barons that, if a mere design 
to levy war should be rendered treasonable, they might 
be exposed to much false testimony and arbitrary con- 
struction. But strained constructions of this very sta- 
tute, if such were their aim, they did not prevent. 
Without adverting to the more extravagant convictions 
under this statute in some violent reigns, it gradually 
became an established doctrine with lawyers that a con- 
spiracy to levy war against the king’s person, though 
not in itself a distinct treason, may be given in evidence 
as an overt act of compassing his death. Great as the 
authorities may be on which this depends, and reason- 
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able as it surely is that such offences should he brought 
within the pale of high treason, yet it is almost neces- 
sary to confess that this doctrine appears utterly irre- 
concilable with any fair intei-pretation of the statute. It 
has, indeed, by some been chiefly confined to cases 
wheie the attempt meditated is directly against the 
king’s person for the purpose of deposing him, or of 
compelling him, while under actual duress, to a change 
of measures ; and this was construed into a compassing 
of his death, since any such violence must endangm’ Ins 
life, and because, as has been said, the prisons and 
graves of princes are not very distant." But it seems 
not very reasonable to found a capital conviction on such 
a sententious remark ; nor is it by any means true that, 
a design against a king’s life is necessarily to bo inferred 
from the attempt to get possession of his person. So far 
indeed is this from being a general rule, that in a mul- 
titude of instances, especially during the minoiity or 
imbecility of a king, the purposes of conspirators would 
be wholly defeated by the death of the sovereign whose 
name they designed to employ. But there is still less 
pretext for applying the same construction to schemes of 
insurrection when the royal person is not directly the 
object of attack, and where no ciicumstance indicates 
any hostile intention towards his safety. This ample 
extension of so penal a statute was first given, if I am 
not mistaken, by the judges in 1663, on occasion of a 
meeting by some persons at Farley Wood in Yorkshire," 
in order to concert measures for a rising. But it was 

" 3 Inst. 12. 1 Hale’s Pleas of the that end did assemble a multitude of 
Crown, 120. Foster, 195. Coke lays it ; this, being raised to the end aforo- 

down positively, p, 14, that a conspiracy said, was a sufficient overt act of compass- 
to levy war is not high treason, as an ing the death of the queen.” The earliest 
overt act of compassing the king's death, case is that of Stone, who was convicted 
“ For this were to confound the several of compassing the queen’s death on evi- 
classes or membra dividentia ” Hale deuce of exciting a foreign pov\er to in- 
objects that Coke himself cites the case vade the kingdom. But he was verj' 
of lords Essex and Southampton, which obnoxious ; and the precedent is not good 
seems to contradict that opinion. But it Hale, 122. 

may be answered, in the first place, that It is also held that an actual levying 
a conspiracy to levy war was made high war may be laid as an overt act of corn- 
treason during the life of Elizabeth ; and passing the king’s death, which indeed 
secondly, that Coke’s words as to that follows a fortiori from the former propo- 
case are, that they " intended to go to the sition ; provided it be not a constructive 
court where the queen w’as, and to have rebellion, but one really directed against 
taken her into their power, and to ba\p the royal authority. Hale, 123 
removed divers of her council, and/oi Hale, 121. 
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after wardb confirmed in Harding’s case, immediately 
after the Kevolution, and luxs been repeatedly laid down 
from the bench in subsequent proceedings for treason, 
as well as in tieatises of very great authority It has 
therefore all the weight of established precedent ; yet I 
question whether another instance can be found in our 
jurisprudence of giving so large a construction, not only 
1o a penal, but to any other statute.'i Nor does it speak 
in favour of this construction, that tempf>rary laws have 
been enacted on various occasions to render a conspiracy 
to levy war treasonable ; for which purpose, according 
to this current doctrine, the statute of Edward 111. 
needed no supplemental provision. Such acts were 
passed under Elizabeth, Charles 11., and George 111., 
each of them limited to the existing reign.' But it is 
very seldom that, in an hereditary monarchy, the reigning 
])rince ought to be secured by any peculiar provisions ; 
and though the remarkable circumstances of Elizabeth’s 
situation exposed her government to unusual perils, 
there seems an air of adulation or absurdity in the two 
latter instances. Finally, the act of 57 G. 111. c. 6, has 
confirmed, if not extended, what stood on rather a pre- 
carious basis, and rendered pei-petual that of 36 G. HI. c. 
7, which enacts, “ that if any person or peisons what- 
soever, during the life of the king, and until the end of 
the next session of parliament after a demise of the 
crown, shall, within the realm or without, compass, 
imagine, invent, devise, or intend death or destruction, 
or any bodily harm tending to death or dcstiuction, 

V Foster’s Discourse on High Tiettson, however, on this subject, it will be found 
196. Stute Trials, xil. 646, Y90, 818; that the probable danger to the king’s 
xiii. 62 (sir John Friend's case) et alibi, safety from rebellion was the groundwoik 
Tins important question, having arisen upon which this constructive treason 
on lord Russell’s trial, gave rise to a con- rested ; nor did either Halo or Foster, 
troversy between two eminent lawyers, Pemberton or Holt, ever dieam that any 
bir Bartholomew Shower and sir Robert other death was intended hy the statute 
Atkins; the fortner maintaining, the than that of nature. It was reserved lor 
latter denying, that a conspiracy to de- a modern crown lawyer to resolve this 
pose the king and to seize his ^ards was language into a metaphysical personifica- 
an overt act of compassing his death, tion, and to argue that, the king’s person 
State Trials, ix. T19, 818. being interwoven with the btate, and its 

See also Philllpps’s State 'Prials, il. 39, sole representative, any conspiracy against 
78 ; a work to which I might have re- the constitution must of its own nature 
ferred in other places, and which shows be a conspiracy against his life. State 
the well-known judgment and Impar- Trials, xxiv. 1183 
tiality of the author. 13 Eliz. c. 1 ; 13 Car. 2, c. 1 ; 36 U 

‘i In the whole series of authorities, 3, c. 1. 
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m:iim or wounding, imprisonment or restraint of the 
person of the same our sovereign lord the king, his heirs 
and successors, or to deprive or depose him or them 
from the style, honour, or kingly name of the imperial 
crowm of this realm, or of any other of his majesty’s 
dominions or countries, or to levy war against his ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, within this realm, in 
order, by force or consti aint, to compel him or them to 
change his or their measures or counsels, or in order to 
put any force or constraint upon, or to intimidate or 
overawe, both houses or either house of parliament, or 
to move or stir any foreigner or stranger with foi ce to 
invade this realm, or any other his majesty’s dominions 
or countries under the obeisance of his majesty, his heirs 
and successors ; and such compassings, imaginations, 
inventions, devices, and intentions, or any of them, shall 
express, utter, or declare, by publishing any printing or 
writing, or by any overt act or deed ; being legally con- 
victed thereof upon the oaths of two lawful and credible 
witnesses, shall be adjudged a traitor, and sutfer as in 
cases of high treason.” 

This fiom hencefoith will become our standard of law 
in cases of treason, instead of the statute of Edward 
III., the latterly received interpretations of which it 
sanctions and embodies. But it is to be noted, as the 
doctrine of our most approved authorities, that a con- 
spiracy for many purposes which, if cariied into effect, 
would incur the guilt of treason, will not of itself amount 
to it. The constructive interpietation of compassing the 
king’s death appears only applicable to conspiracies 
whereof the intent is to depose or to use personal com- 
pulsion towai ds him, or to usurp the administration of 
his government.® But though insurrections in order to 
throw down all enclosures, to alter the established law 
or change religion, or in general for the reformation of 
alleged grievances of a public nature, wherein the in- 
surgents have no special interests, are in themselves 
treasonable, yet the previous concert and conspiracy for 
such purpose could, under the statute of Edward III., 
only pass for a misdemeanor. Hence, while it has 
been positively laid down that an attempt by intimida- 


“ Hale, 123. Fuiter, 233. 
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tion and violence to force the repeal of a law is high 
treason/ though directed rather against the two houses 
of parliament than the king’s pers(jn, the judges did not 
venture to declare that a mere conspiracy and consulta- 
tion to raise a force for that purpose would amount to 
that offence.'* But the statutes of 36&57 G. 111. deter- 
mine the intention to levy war, in older to put any foice 
upon or to intimidate either house of parliament, mani- 
fested by any overt act, to bo treason, and so far have 
undoubtedly extended the scope of the law. W c may 
hope tliat so am])le a legislative declaratitm on the law 
of treason will put an end to the preposterous inter- 
pretations which have found too mucli countenance on 
some not very distant occasions, d’ho crime of com- 
passing and imagining the king’s death must be mani- 
fested by some overt act; that is, there must bo some- 
thing done in execution of a traitorous purpose. For, 
as no hatred towards the person of the sovereign, nor 
any longings for his death, are the imagination which 
the law here intends, it seems to follow that loose words 
or writings, in which such hostile feelings may be em- 
bodied, unconnected with any positive design, cannot 
amount to treason. It is now, therefore, gcneially 
agreed that no words will constitute that offence, unless 
as evidence of some overt act of treason ; and the same 
appears clearly to be the case with respect at least to 
unpublished writings.*" 

The second clause of the statute, or that which de- 
clares the levying of war against the king within the 
realm to be treason, has given rise, in some instances, 
to constructions hardly less strained than those upon 
compassing his death. It would indeed be a very 
narrow interpretation, as little required by the letter as 
warranted by the reason of this law, to limit the ex- 

t Ix)rd GeoT^e Gordon’s case, State an overtact, “ if the matters contained in 
Trials, xxi. 649. them import such a compassing.” Hale’s 

“ Hanly's case, id. xxiv 208. The Pleas of Crown, 118. But this is inde- 
language of chief justice Eyre is suffi- finitely expressed, the words marked as 
ciently remarkable. a quotation looking like a truism, and 

* Foster, 198. He seems to concur in contrary to the first part of the sentence ; 
Hale’s opinion that words which being and the case of Williams, under James I., 
spoken will not amount to an overt act which Hale cites In corroboration of this, 
to make good an Indictment for compass- will hardly be approved by any constitu- 
ing the king’s death, yet, if reducetl into tional lawyer, 
writing, and published, will make biich 
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pression of* levying war to rebellions whereof the depo- 
sition of the sovereign, or subversion of his government, 
should be the deliboiate object. Force, unlawfully di- 
rected against the supreme authority, constitutes this 
offence ; nor could it have been admitted as an excuse 
for the wild attempt of the earl of Essex, on this chaige 
of levying war, that his aim was not to injure the 
queen’s person, but to drive his adversaries from her 
piesence. T]ie only questions as to this kind of treason 
are ; first, what shall be undei stood by force ? and se- 
condly, where it shall be construed to be diiectcd 
against the government? And the solution of both 
these, upon consistent principles, must so much depend 
on the circumstances which vary the character of almost 
every case, that it seems natuial to distiust the geneial 
maxims that have been delivered by lawyers. Many 
decisions in cas^s of treason before the Kevolutiou were 
made by men so servile and coiiupt, they violate so 
grossly all natural right and all reasonable interpreta- 
tion of law, that it has geneially been accounted among 
the most important benefits of that event to have re- 
stored a purer administration of ciiminal justice. But, 
though the memory of those who pronounced these 
decisions is stigmatized, their authority, so far from 
being abrogated, has influenced later and bettor men ; 
and it is rather an unfortunate circumshriice that pre- 
cedents which, from the character of the times when 
they occurred, would lose at present all respect, having 
been transfused into text-books, and formed perhaps the 
sole basis of subsequent decisions, are still in not a few 
points the invisible foundation of our law. ^s'o lawyer, 
I conceive, prosecuting for liigh treason in this age, 
would rely on the case of the duke of Norfolk under 
Elizabeth, or that of Williams under James I., or that 
of Benstead under Charles I. ; but he would certainly 
not fail to dwell on the authorities of sir Edward Coke 
and sir Matthew Hale. Yet these eminent men, and. 
especially the latter, aware that our law is mainly built 
on adjudged precedent, and not daring to reject that 
which they would not have themselves asserted, will bo 
found to have rather timidly exercised their judgment in 
the construction of this statute, yielding a deference to 
former authority which we have transferred to their own. 
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These observations are particularly applicable to that 
class of cases so repugnant to the general understanding 
of mankind, and, 1 believe, of most lawyers, wherein 
trifling insurrections for the purpose of destroying 
brothels or meeting-houses have been held treasonable 
under the clause of levying war. N or does there seem 
any ground for the defence which has been made for 
this construction, by taking a distinction that, although 
a rising to eflect a partial end by force is only a riot, 
yet, where a general purpose of the kind is in view, it 
becomes rebellion ; and thus, though to pull down the 
enclosures in a single manor be not treason against the 
jdng, yet to destroy all enclosures throughout the king- 
dom would be an infi ingement of his sovereign power. 
For, however solid this distinction may be, yet, in the 
class of cases to which I allude, this general purpose 
was neither attempted to be made out in evidence, nor 
rendered probable by the circumstances ; nor was the 
distinction ever taken upon the several trials. A few 
apprentices rose in London in the reign of Charles 11., 
and destroyed some brothels.^ A mob of watermen and 
others, at the time of Sacheverell’s impeachment, set on 
Are several dissenting meeting-houses.' Everything like 
a formal attack on the established government is so 
much excluded in these instances by the very nature of 
the offence and the means of the offenders, that it is im- 
]ios8ible to withhold our reprobation fiom the original 
decision, upon which, with too much lespect for un- 

y Hale, 134. State Trials, vi. 879. and the appiobation with which sir 
It is observable that Hale himself, as Michael Foster has stamped it, some dif- 
chlof baron, differed from the other liculty would arise in distinguishing this 
judges in this case. case, as reported, from many indictments 

* This is the w’ell-known case of under the not act for mere lelony ; and 
Damaree and I\irchase, State Trials, especially from those of the Birmingham 
XV. 520. Foster, 213. A rabble hud rioters in 1791, where the similarity of 
attended Sacheverell from Westminster motives, though the mischief in the latter 
to his lodgings in the Temple. Some instance was far more extensive, would 
among them proposed to pull down the naturally have suggested the same species 
meeting-houses; a cry was raised, and of prosecution as was adopted against 
several of these were destroyed. It ap- Damaree and Purchase. It may be re- 
pi ared to be their intention to pull down marked that neiUier of these men was 
all within their leach Upon this overt executed; which, notwithstanding the 
act of levying war the prisoners were sarcastic observation of Foster, might 
convicted; some of the judges differing possibly be owing to an opinion, which 
as to one of them, but merely on the every one but a lawyer must have cuter, 
application of the evidence to his case, tamed, that their offence did not amount 
Notwithstanding this solemn decision, to treason. 
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reasonable and unjust authority, the later cases have 
been established. These, indeed, still continue to be 
cited as law ; but it is much to be doubted whether a, 
conviction for treason will ever again be obtained, oi 
even sought for, under similar circumstances. One 
reason indeed for this, were there no weight in any 
other, might , suffice ; the punishment of tuniultuoiis 
risings, attended with violence, has been rendered 
capital by the riot act of George I. and other statutes , 
so that, in the present state of the law, it is geneially 
more advantageous for the government to treat such an 
offence as felony tlian as treason. 

It might for a moment be doubted, upon the statute 
of Edward VI., whether the two witnesses whom the 
act lequires must not depose to the same overt acts of 
treason. But, as this would give an undue security to 
conspirators, so it is not necessarily implied by the ex- 
piession ; nor would it be indeed the most unwarrantable 
latitude that has been given to this bi’anch of penal law 
to maintain that two witnesses to any distinct acts com- 
prised in the same indictment would satisfy the letter 
of this enactment. But a more wholesome distinction 
appeals to have been taken befoie the Eevolution, and 
is established by the statute of William, that, statute of 
although different overt acts may be proved by Wiiimm ill. 
two witnesses, thej^ must relate to the same species of trea- 
son, so that one witness to an alleged act of compassing the 
king’s death cannot be conjoined with another deposing 
to an act of levying war, in order to make up the re- 
quired number.® As for the practice of courts of justice 
before the Kestoration, it was so much at variance with 
all principles, that few piisoners were allowed the 
benefit of this statute succeeding judges foilunatoly 
deviated more from their predecessors in the met hod of 
conducting tiials than they have thought themselves at 
liberty to do in laying down rules of law. 

Nothing had brought so much disgrace on the councils 
of government and on the administration of justice, 
nothing had more forcibly spoken the necessity of a 
great change, than the prosecutions for tieason during 
the latter years of Charles II., and in truth during tlie 


1 W III c 3, $ 4 Foster, 25Y. 


b Foster, 234. 
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whole course of our legal history. The statutes of 
Edward 111. and Edward VI., almost set aside by so- 
phistical constructions, required the corroboration of 
some more explicit law; and some peculiar securities 
were demanded for innocence against that conspiracy of 
tlie court witli the prosecutor which is so much to bo 
dreaded in all trials for political crimes. Hence the 
attainders of Russell, Sidney, Cornish, and Aimstrong 
were reversed by the convention parliament without 
opposition ; and 3ncn attached to liberty and justice, 
whether of the whig or tory name, were anxious to pre- 
vent any futuic recurrence of those iniquitous proceed- 
ings, by which the popular frenzy at one time, the 
wickedness of the court at another, and in each instance 
with tlie co-o 2 ^eration of a servile bench of judges, had 
sullied the honour of English justice. A better tone of 
political sentiment had begun indeed to prevail, and the 
spirit of the ^^eople must ever be a more effectual security 
than the virtue of the judges ; yet, even after the Revo- 
lution, if no unjust or illegal convictions in cases of 
treason can be imputed to our tribunals, there was still 
not a little of that rudeness towards the prisoner, and 
manifestation of a desire to interpret all things to his 
prejudice, which had been more grossly displayed by 
the bench under Charles II. The Jacobites, against 
whom the law now directed its terrors, as loudly com- 
plained of Troby and Rollexfen, as the whigs had of 
Scroggs and Je&ries, and weighed the convictions of 
Ashton and Anderton against those of Russell and 
Sidney.® 

Ashton was a gentleman who, in company with lord 
Preston, was seized in endeavouring to go over to 
France with an invitation from the Jacobite party. The 
contemporary writers on that side, and some historians 
who incline to it, have represented his conviction as 

® “ Would you have trials secured ? " other foutid guilty upon one evidence, 
says the author of the Jacobite Principles and the last upon nothing but presump- 
Vlndicated. (Somers Tracts, x. 526.) tive proof.” Even the prostitute lawyer, 
“It 18 the interest of all parties care sir Bartholomew Shower, had the as- 
bhould be taken about them, or all parties surance to complain of uncertainty in 
will suffer in their turns. Plunket, and the law of treason. Id. 572. And Roger 
Sidney, and Ashton were doubtless all North, in his Examen, p 411, labours 
murdered, though they were never so hard to show that the evidence in Ashton's 
guilty of the crimes wherewith they case was slighter than m Sidney's, 
were charged ; the one tried twice, the 
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grounded upon insufficient, because only upon presump- 
tive, evidence. It is true that, in most of our earlier cases 
of treason, treasonable facts have been directly proved ; 
whereas it was left to the jury in that ol Ashton, whether 
they were satisfied of his acquaintance with the contents 
of certain papers taken on his person. There does not, 
however, seem to be any reason why presumptive infer- 
ences are to be rejected in charges of treason, or why 
they should be drawn with more hesitation than in other 
grave ofienccs ; and if this be admitted, there can be no 
doubt that the evidence against Ashton was such as is 
ordinarily reckoned conclusive. It is stronger than 
that offered for the prosecution against O’Quigley at 
Maidstone, in 1798, a case of the closest resemblance; 
and yet I am not aware that the verdict in that instance 
was thought open to censure. JSo judge, however, in 
modem times, would question, much less reply to, the 
prisoner as to material points of his defence, as Holt and 
Tollexfen did in this trial ; the practice of a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, which, in our more advanced sense of 
equity and candour, we are agreed to condemn.^ 

It is perhaps less easy to justify the conduct of chief 
justice Treby in the trial of Anderton for piinting a 
treasonable pamphlet. The testimony came very short 
of satisfactory proof, according to the established rules 
of English law, though by no means such as men in 
general would slight. It chiefly consisted of a com- 
parison between the characters of a printed work found 
concealed in his lodgings and certain types belonging 
to his press: a comparison manifestly less admissible 
than that of handwriting, which is always rejected, and 
indeed totally inconsistent with the rigour of English 
proof. Besides the common objections made to a com- 
parison of hands, and which apply more forcibly to 
printed characters, it is manifest that types cast in the 
same font must always be exactly similar. But, on the 
other hand, it seems unreasonable absolutely to exclude, 
as our courts have done, the comparison of handwriting 
as inadmissible evidence : a rule which is every day 
eluded by fresh rules, not much more rational in them- 
selves, which have been invented to get rid of its incon- 

d State Trials, xii. 646.— See 668 and 799. 

VOL. III. M 
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venionce. There seems, however, much danger in the 
construction which draws printed libels, unconnected 
with any conspiracy, within the pale of treason, and 
especially the treason of compassing the king’s death, 
unless where they directly tended to his assassination. 
No later authority can, as far as I remember, be adduced 
for the prosecution of any libel as treasonable under the 
statute of Edward III. But the pamphlet for which 
Andcrton was convicted was ceiiainly full of the most 
audacious jacobitism, and might perhaps fall, by no 
unfair construction, within the charge of adhering to the 
king’s enemies ; since no one could be more so than 
James, whose design of invading the realm had been 
frequently avowed by himself.® 

A bill for regulating trials upon charges of higli 
1 reason passed the commons with slight resistance from 
the crown lawyers in 1691.^ The lords introduced a 
])ro vision in their own favour, that, upon the trial of a 
peer in the court, of the high steward, all such as were 
entitled to vote should be regularly summoned, it having 
been the practice to select twenty-three at the discretion 
of the crown. Those who wished to hinder the bill 
availed themselves of the jealousy which the commons 
in that age entertained of the upper house of parliament, 
and persuaded them to disagree with this just and rea- 
sonable amendment.® It fell to the ground, therefore, 
on this occasion, and, though more than once revived in 
subsequent sessions, the same difference between the 
two houses continued to be insuperable.^ In the new 
parliament that met in 1695 the commons had the good 
sense to recede from an irrational jealousy. Notwith- 
standing the reluctance of the ministry, for which per- 
haps the very dangerous position of the king’s govern- 
ment furnishes an apology, this excellent statute was 
enacted as an additional guarantee (in such bad times 
as might again occur) to those who are prominent in 
their country’s cause, against the great danger of false 

^ state Trials, xii 1245. Ralph, 420. ingtothis rule, it could not be treason 
Somers Tracts, x. 472. The Jacobites to shoot the king with a pistol, or poison 
took a very frivolous objection to the him with an American dnig. 
conviction of Anderton, that printing f Pari. Hist. v. 698. 
could not be treason within the statute 8 Id. 675. 

of Edward III, because it was not in- b Id. 712, 737. Commons’ Journals, 
vented for a ccniniy afterwards. Accord- Feb. 8, 1695. 
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accusers and iniquitous judges.^ It provides that all 
persons indicted for high treason shall have a copy of 
their indictment delivered to them five days before their 
trial, a period extended by a subsequent act to ten days, 
and a copy of the panel of jurors two days before their 
trial ; that they shall be allowed to have their witnesses 
examined on oath, and to make their defence by counsel. 
It clears up any doubt that could be pretended on the 
statute of Edward VI., by requiring two witnesses, 
either both to the same overt act, or the first to one, the 
second to another overt act of the same treason (that is, 
the same kind of treason), unless the paity shall volun- 
tarily confess the charge.*" It limits prosecutions for 
treason to the term of three years, except in the case of 
an attempted assassination on the king. It includes the 
contested provision for the trial of peers by all who have 
a right to sit and vote in parliament. A later statute, 
7 Anne, c. 21, which maybe mentioned heio as Ihc com- 
plement of the former, has added a ]’»eculiar piivilegc to 
the accused, hai'dly less material than any of the rest. 
Ten days before the trial, a list of the witnesses intended 
to be brought for proving the indictment, with their 
professions and places of abode, must be delivered to 
the prisoner, along with the copy of the indictment. 
The operation of this clause was Busj)ended till after the 
death of the pretended prince of Wales. 

Notwithstanding a hasty remark of Burnet, that tbe 
design of this bill seemed to bo to make men as safe in 
all treasonable practices as possible, it ought to be con- 
sidered a valuable accession to our constitutional law ; 
and no part, I think, of either statute will be leckoncd 
inexpedient, when we reflect upon the history of all 
nations, and more especially of our own. The history 
of all nations, and more especially of our own, in the 


i Pari. Hist. 965. Journal, nth Feb. 
1096. Stat. 7 W. HI. c, 3. Though the 
court opposed this bill, it was certainly 
favoured by the zealous whigs as much 
as by the opposite party. 

k When several persons of distinction 
•were arrested on account of a Jacobite 
conspiracy in 1690, there was but one 
witness against some of them. The 
judges were consulted whether they could 
be indicted for a high misdemeanor on 


this single testimony, as Hampden bad 
been in 1685 ; the attorney-general 
Treby maintaining this to be lawful. 
Four of the judges were positively 
against this, tw’o more doubtlully the 
same way, one altogether doubtful, and 
three m favour of it. The scheme w as 
very properly abandoned; and at pre- 
sent, I suppose, nothing can be more 
established than the negative. Ualrymple, 
Append. 186. 
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fresh recollection of those who took a share in these acts, 
teaches us that false accusers are always encouraged by 
a bad government, and may easily deceive a good one. 
A prompt belief in the spies whom they perhaps neces- 
sarily employ, in the voluntary informers who dress up 
probable falsehoods, is so natural and constant in the 
offices of ministers, that the best are to be heard with 
suspicion when they bring forward such testimony. 
One instance, at least, had occurred since the Kevolution, 
of charges unquestionably false in their specific details, 
preferred against men of eminence by impostors who 
panted for the laurels of Oates and Turberville.™ And, as 
men who are accused of conspiracy against a government 
are generally such as are beyond question disaffected to 
it, the indiscriminating temper of the prejudging people 
from whom juries must be taken is as much to be ap- 
prehended, when it happens to be favourable to authority, 
as that of the government itself ; and requires as much 
the best securities, imperfect as the best are, which 
prudence and patriotism can furnish to innocence. That 
the prisoner’s witnesses should be examined on oath 
will of course not be disputed, since by a subsequent 
statute that strange and unjust anomaly in our criminal 
law has been removed in all cases as well as in treason ; 
but the judges had sometimes not been ashamed to point 
out to the jury, in derogation of the credit of those 
whom a prisoner called in his behalf, that they were 
not speaking under the same sanction as those for the 
crown. It was not less reasonable that the defence 
should bo conducted by counsel; since that excuse 
which is often made for denying the assistance of counsel 
on charges of felony, namely, the moderation of prose- 
cutors and the humanity of the bench, could never be 
urged in those political accusations wherein the advo- 
cates for the prosecution contend with all their strength 
for victory ; and the impartiality of the court is rather 
praised when it is found than relied upon beforehand." 

™ State Trials, xii. 1061. the aid of counsel to those who might so 

" The dexterity with which lord much more naturally be embarrassed on 
Shaftesbury (the author of the Chaiac- a trial for their lives, is well known. All 
teristics), at that time in the house of well-informed writers ascribe this to 
commons, turned a momentary confusion Shaftesbury. But Johnson, in the Lives 
which came upon him while speaking on of the Poets, has, through inadvertence, 
this bill, Into an argument for extending as I believe, given lord Halifax (Mou- 
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Nor does there lie, perhaps, any sufficient objection even 
to that which many dislike, which is more questionable 
than the rest, the furnishing a list of the witnesses to 
the prisoner, when we set on the other side the danger 
of taking away innocent lives by the testimony of 
suborned and infamous men, and remember also that a 
guilty person can rarely be ignorant of those who will 
bear witness against him ; or if he could, that he may 
always discover those who have been examined before 
the grand jury. 

The subtlety of crown lawyers in drawing indictments 
for treason, and sometimes the willingness of judges to 
favour such prosecutions, have considerably eluded the 
chief difficulties which the several statutes appear to 
thiow in their way. The government has at least had no 
reason to complain that the construction of those enact- 
ments has been too rigid. The oveii; acts laid in the 
indictment are expressed so generally that they give 
sometimes little insight into the particular circumstances 
to be adduced in evidence; and, though the act of 
William is positive that no evidence shall be given of 
any overt act not laid in the indictment, it has been 
held allowable, and is become the constant practice, to 
bring forward such evidence, not as substantive chaiges, 
but on the pretence of its tending to prove certain other 
acts specially alleged. The disposition to extend a 
constructive interpietation to the statute of hdwaid 111. 
has continued to increase ; and was carried, es])ccial]Y by 
chief-justice Eyre in the trials of 1794, to a length at which 
we lose sight altogether of the plain meaning of w^ords, 
and apparently much beyond what Temberton, or e\en 
Jefferies, had reached. In the vast mass of circumstan- 
tial testimony which our modem trials for high treason 
display, it is sometimes difficult to discern whether the 
great principle of our law, requiiing two witnesses to 
overt acts, has been adhered to ; for ceiiainly it is not 
adhered to, unless such witnesses depose to acts of the 
prisoner from which an inference of his guilt is imme- 
diately deducible.® There can be no doubt that slate 

tagu) the credit of it; and &om'' have two divIsionB, Slst Dec. 1691, and 18th 
since followed him. As a complete re- Nov. 1692. 

futation of this mistake, it is sufficient ® It was said by Scroggs and Jefferies 
to say that Mr. Montagu oppoi^ed the that If one witness prove that A bought 
bill. His name appears as u teller oil a knife, and another that he intended to 
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prosecutions have long been conducted with an urbanity 
^nd exterior moderation unknown to the age of the 
{Stuarts, or even to that of William; but this may by 
possibility bo compatible with very partial wresting of 
the law, and the substitution of a sort of political rea- 
soning for that strict interpretation of penal statutes 
which the subject has a right to demand. No confidence 
ill the general integrity of a government, much less in 
that of its lawyers, least of all any belief in the guilt of 
an accused person, should beguile us to remit that 
vigilance which is peculiarly required in such circum- 
stances.** 

For this vigilance, and indeed for ahnost all that 
keeps up in us, permanently and effectually, the spirit 
of regal d to liberty and the public good, we must look 
to the unshackled and independent energies of the press. 
In the reign of William 111., and through the influence 
of the popular principle in our constitution, this finally 
became free. The licensing act, suflered to expire in 
1679, was revived in 1685 for seven years. In 1602 it 
was continued till the end of the session of 1693. Several 
attempts wero“ afterwards made to renew its operation, 
which the loss courtly whigs combined with the tories 
and Jacobites to defeat.** Both parties indeed employed 
the press witli great diligence in this reign ; but while 
one degenerated into malignant calumny and misrepre- 
sentation, the signal victory of liberal principles is 
manifestly due to the boldness and eloquence with 
which they were promulgated. Even during the exist- 
ence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publications, 
by the negligence or connivance of the officers em- 
ployed to seize them, bore witness to the inefficacy of 
its restrictions. The bitterest invectives of jacobitism 
were circulated in the first four years after the Kevo- 
lution.*' 

kill the king with It, these are two wit- collection. Mr. rinllipps’s woik, how- 
nesses %si thin the statute of Edward VL ever, was not published till after my 
But this has been justly reprobated. own was written. 

P UiKin some of the topics touched in ^ Commons’ Journals, 9th Jan. and 
the foregoing pages, besides Hale and 11th Feb. 1694-95. A bill to the same 
Foster, see Ludeis’ Considerations on the effect sent down from "the lords was 
Law of Treason in Levying War, and thrown out, Itth April, 1695. Another 
many remarks in Phillipps’s State bill was rejected on the second reading 
Trials ; besides much that is scattered in 1697. Id. 3rd April, 
through the notes of Air. Howell’s great ' Somers Tracts, passim. John Dun- 
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The liberty of tbo press consists, in a strict sense, meicly 
in an exemption from the superintendence of a Liberty ot 
licensor. But it cannot bo said to exist in any 
security, or sufficiently for its principal ends, where dis- 
cussions of a political or religious nature, whether general 
or particular, are restrained by too narrow and severe 
limitations. Tho law of libel has always been indctinito 
— an evil probably beyond any complete remedy, but 
which evidently lenders the libeiiy of free discussion 
rather more precarious in its exercise than might bo 
wished. It appears to have been the received doctiine 
in Westminster Hall before the Kevolution, that no man 
might publish a writing rellecting on tlie goveniment, 
nor upon tho character or even capacity and fitness of 
any one employed in it. N othing having passed to change 
the law, the law remained as before. Ilcnco in the case 
of Tutchin, it is laid down by Holt that to possess the 
people with an ill opinion of the government, that is, of 
the ministry, is a libel. And the attorney-gcneial, in his 
speech for the prosecution, urges that there can be no 
reflcctiun on those that are in office under her majesty, 
but it must cast some leflection on the queen who employs 
them. Yet in this case the censure upon tlie administia- 
tion, in the passages selected for prosecution, was meiely 
general and without reference to any person, upon which 
the counsel for Tutchin vainly relied.* 

It is manifest that such a doctrine was irreconcilable 
with the interests of any party out of power, whose best 
hope to regain it is commonly by prepossessing tlie nation 
with a bad opinion of their adversaiies. IS or would it 
have been possible for any ministry to stop the torrent of 
a free press, under the secret guidance of a poweiful 
faction, by a few indictments for libel. They found it 
generally more expedient and more agreeable to bonow 
weapons from tho same armoury, and retaliate with 


ton tJbe bookseller, in the History of his 
Life and Errors, hints that unlicensed 
books could be published by a douceur 
to Robert Stephens, the messenger of the 
press, whose business it was to inform 
against them. 

* State Trials, xiv. 1103, 1128. Mr. 
justice Powell told the rev, Mr. Ste- 
phens, in passing sentence on bun for a 


libel on Harley and Marlborough, that 
to traduce the queen's nunisLeis was a 
reflection on the queen herself It is 
said, however, that this and other prose- 
cutions were generally blamed, loi the 
public feeling was strong in lavour ot 
the liberty ot the press. Boyer’s Reigu 
of <jueeu Amie, p. 280. 
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unsparing invective and calumny. This was first prac- 
tised (first, I mean, with the avowed countenance of 
government) by Swift, in the Examiner and some of his 
other writings. And both parties soon went such lengths 
in this warfare, that it became tacitly understood that the 
public characters of statesmen and the measures of ad- 
ministration are the fair topics of pretty severe attack.* 
Less than this, indeed, would not have contented the 
political temper of the nation, gradually and without in- 
termission becoming more democrat! cal, and more capable, 
tis well as more accustomed, to judge of its general inte- 
rests and of those to whom they were intrusted. The 
just limit between political and private censure has been 
far better drawn in these later times, licentious as we 
still may justly deem the press, than in an age when 
courts of justice had not deigned to acknowledge, as 
they do at present, its theoretical liberty. No writer, 
except of the most broken reputation, would venture at 
this day on the malignant calumnies of Swift. 

Meanwhile the judges naturally adhered to their 
Law of established doctrine ; and, in prosecutions for 
hbci. political libels, were very little inclined to 
favour what they deemed the presumption, if not the 
licentiousness, of the press. They advanced a little 
farther than their predecessors; and, contrary to the 
practice both before and after the lievolution, laid it 
down at length as an absolute principle, that falsehood, 
though always alleged in the indictment, was not essen- 
tial to the guilt of the libel ; refusing to admit its truth 
to bo pleaded, or given in evidence, or even urged by 
way of mitigation of punishment." But as the defendant 

* [In 8 tract called the ‘ Memorial of of Anne was the era of periodical poli- 
the State of England,’ 1706 (Somers tics Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed 
Tracts, xil. 626), written on the whig B«pe cadendo We well know how 
side, in answer to Di'ake’s ’ Memorial of forcibly this line describes the action of 
the Church of England,' we find a vindi- the regular press. It did not begin to 
cation of the press, which had been at- operate much before 1704 or 1705, when 
tacked at that time by the tones — “ If the whigs came into office, and the re- 
the Whigs have their Observator, have jection of the occasional conformity bill 
not the tories their Rehearsal? The blew up a flame in the opposite party. 
Review does not take more liberty than But even then it was confined to period- 
the Whipping Post, nor is he a wilder ical papers, such as the Observator or 
politician than the Mercuiy. And many Rehearsal; for the common newspapers 
will think it a mean ir character for Rid- were as yet hardly at all political.— 
path to be Atwood’s antagonist than to 1845.] 

be author of the Flying Post " ’fhe reign “ Pemberton, as I have elsewhere ob- 
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could only be convicted by the verdict of a jury, and 
jurors both partook of the general sentiment in favour of 
free discussion, and might in certain eases have acquired 
some prepossessions as to the real truth of the supposed 
libel, which the court’s refusal to enter upon it could 
not remove, they were often reluctant to find a verdict 
of guilty ; and hence arose by degrees a sort of conten- 
tion which sometimes showed itself upon trials, and 
divided both the profession of the law and the general 
public. The judges and lawyers, for the most part, 
maintained that the province of the jury was only to 
determine the fact of publication ; and also whether 
wliat are called the inuendoes were properly filled up, 
that is, whether the libel meant that which it was 
alleged in the indictment to mean, not whether such 
meaning were criminal or innocent, a question of law 
which the court were excdusively competent to decide. 
That the jury might acquit at their pleasure was unde- 
niable; but it was asserted that they would do so in 
violation of their oaths and duty, if they should reject 
the opinion of the judge by whom they were to be 
guided as to the general law. Others of great name in 
our jurisprudence, and the majority of the public at 
largo, conceiving that this would throw the liberty of the 
press altogether into the hands of the judges, maintained 
that the jury had a strict right to take the whole matter 
into their consideration, and determine the defendant’s 
criminality or innocence according to the nature and 
circumstances of the publication. This controversy, 
which perhaps hardly arose within the period to which 
the present work relates, was settled by Mr. Fox’s libel 


served, permitted evidence to be given 
as to the truth of an alleged libel in pub- 
lishing that sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
had murdered himself. And what may 
be reckoned more important, in a trial 
of the famous Fuller on a similar charge. 
Holt repeatedly (not less than five 
times) ottered to let him prove the truth 
if ho could. State Trials, xiv. 534. But, 
on the trial of Franklin, in 1731, for pub- 
lishing a libel in the Craftsman, lord 
Raymond positively refused to admit of 
any evidence to prove the matters to be 
true, and said he was only abiding by 
what had been formerly done in other 


cases of the like nature. Id. xvii. 659. 
[“ To make it a libel,” says Powell in 
the case of the seven bishops, “ it must 
be false, it must be scandalous, and it 
must tend to sedition.” Id. xii. 427. In 
1 Ijord Raymond, 486, W'e hnd a case 
where Judgment was arrested on an in- 
dictment for a libel on persons ” to the 
jurors unknown;” because they could 
not properly say that the matter was 
false and scandalous, when they did not 
know the persons of whom it was sp<iken, 
nor could they say that any one was de- 
famed by it,— 1846. 
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bill in 1792. It declares the right of the jury to find a 
goncral verdict upon the whole matter; and though, 
from causes easy to explain, it is not drawn in the most 
intelligible and consistent manner, was certainly de- 
signed to turn the defendant’s intention, as it might be 
laudable or innocent, seditious or malignant, into a 
matter of fact for their inquiry and decision. 

The Itevolution is justly entitled to honour as the era 

K('Ukiuu 8 religious, in a far greater degree than bf 

tokration. civil liberty ; the privileges of conscience hav- 
ing had no earlier magna charta and petition of right 
whereto they could appeal against encroachment. Civil, 
indeed, and religious liberty had appeared, not as twin 
sisters and co-heirs, but rather in jealous and selfish 
rivalry ; it was in despite of the law, it was through 
infringement of the constitution, by the court’s conniv- 
ance, by the dispensing prerogative, by the declarations 
of indulgence under Charles and James, that some 
respite had been obtained from the tyranny which those 
who proclaimed their attachment to civil rights had 
always exercised against one class of separatists, and 
frequently against another. 

At the time when the test-law was enacted, chiefly 
with a view against popery, but seriously affecting the 
protestant nonconformists, it was the intention of the 
house of commons to afford relief to the latter by relaxing 
in some measure the strictness of the act of uniformity 
in favour of such ministers as might be induced to 
conform, and by granting an indulgence of worship to 
tliose who should persist in their separation. This bill 
however dropped in that session. Several more attempts 
at an union were devised by worthy men of both parties 
in that reign, but with no success. It was the policy of 
the court to withstand a comprehension of dissenters ; 
nor would the bishops admit of any concession worth 
the other’s acceptance. The high-church party would not 
endure any mention of indulgence.* In the parliament 

* See the pamplilets of that aji;e, pas- pretended to by those that are under ; 
8im. One of these, entitled ‘ The Zealous but none like or think it reasonable that 
and Impartial Protestant,’ 1681, the are in authority. ’Tis an Instrument of 
author of which, though well known, I mischief and dissettlement to be courted 
cannot recollect, after much invective, by those who would have change, but 
says, “ Liberty of conscience and tolera- no way desirable by such as would be 
tion are tilings only to be talked of and quiet, and have the goveniment midis* 
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of 1680 a bill to relieve protestant dissenters from the 
penalties of the 35th of Elizabeth, the most severe act 
ill force against them, having passed both houses, was 
lost otf the table of the house of lords at the moment 
that the king came to give his assent ; an artifice by 


turbed For it 13 not consistent with 
public peace and safety without a stand- 
ing army; conventicles being eternal 
nurseiies of sedition and rebellion.” P. 
30 “ To strive lor toleration,” he says 

111 another place, “ is to contend against 
dll government. It will come to this,— 
whether theie should be a govemnient 
in tlie church or not=* for if there be a 
government, theie must be laws ; if there 
be laws, there must be penalties an- 
nexed to the violation of those laws; 
otherwise the government is precarious 
and at every man’s mercy; that is, it 
IS none at all ... The constitution should 
be made firm, whether with any altera- 
tions or without them, and laws put in 
punctual vigoious execution. Till that 
IS done, all will signify nothing. The 
church liath lost all, through remissnest* 
and non-execution of laws; and by the 
contrary course things must be reduced, 
or they ucser will. To what purpose 
are parliaments so concerned to prepare 
good laws, if the olllcers who are in- 
ti listed with the execution neglect that 
duty, and let them lie dead? This 
brings laws and government into con- 
tempt, and it were much better the laws 
w ere never made ; by these the dissenters 
aie piovoked, and, being not restrained 
by the exacting of the penalties, they 
are fiercer and more bent upon their 
ow 11 w ays than they would be otherwise. 
But it may be said the execution of law's 
of conformity raiseth the cry of persecu- 
tion; and will not that be .scandalous? 
Not so scandalous as anarchy, schism, 
and eternal divisions and confusions both 
in church and state. Better that the 
unruly should clamour, than that the 
regular should groan, and all should be 
undone.” P. 33 Another tract, ‘ Short 
Defence of the Church and Clergy of 
England, 1679,’ declares for union (in 
his own way), but against a comprehen- 
sion, and still more a toleration. “ It is 
observable that, whereas the best em- 
perors have made the severest laws 


against all manner of scctuucs, Julum 
the apostate, the most subtle and bittei 
enemy that Christianity ever had, was 
the mail that set up this way ot tolera- 
tion.” P.87. Such was the temper of 
this odious faction. And at Ihc time 
they were instigating the go\eimncnt to 
Iresh severities, by which, I simerely 
bdieve, they meant the pilloiy oi tho 
gallows (lor nothing else was wanting), 
scarce a gaol m England was wnthout 
nonconfoiunst ministers. One can Imidly 
avoid lojoicing that some ol these men, 
after tho Ki volution, experienced, not 
indeed the persecution, but tho poverty 
they had been so eager to infiict on 
others. 

The following passage from a very 
judicious tract on the other side, ‘ Dis- 
course of the Keligion of England, 1667,’ 
may deserve to be extracted — “ Whether 
cogent reason speaks for this latitude, be 
It now considered. How momentous in 
the balance' of this nation those pro- 
testants are which .are dissatisfied, in the 
present ecclesiastical polity. They are 
everywhere spread through city and 
country ; they make no small pai t of all 
ranks and sorts of men ; by relations and 
commerce they arc so woven into tiie 
luliou’s interest, that it is met easy to 
sever them without unravelling the 
whole. They aie not excluded fiom the 
nobility, among the gentry tliey are not 
a few; but none aie of more iiiipoitance 
than they in the tiading part of the 
people and those that live by iridusliy, 
upon whose hands the business of tnc 
nation lies much. It hath been noted 
that some who bear them no good will 
have said that the very air of coi- 
porations is infested with Iheir conta- 
gion. And in whatsoever degree they 
are high or low, ordinarily lor good un- 
derstanding, steadiness, and sobriety, 
tlicy are not inferior to others of tho 
same rank ana quality, neither do they 
want the national courage of English- 
men.” P. 23. 
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wliicli he evaded the odium of an explicit refusal.^ 
Meanwhile the nonconforming ministers, and in many 
cases their followers, experienced a harassing persecution 
under the various penal laws that oppressed them ; the 
judges, especially in the latter part of this reign, when 
some good magistiates were gone, and still more the 
justices of the peace, among whom a high-church ardour 
was prevalent, crowding the gaols with the pious con- 
fessors of puritanism.' Under so rigorous an adminis- 
tration of statute law, it was not unnatural to take the 
shelter otfered by the declaration of indulgence ; but 
the dissenters never departed from their ancient abhor- 
rence of popery and arbitrary power, and embraced the 
terms of reconciliation and alliance which the church, 
in its distress, held out to them. A scheme of compre- 
hension was framed under the auspices of archbishop 
Bancroft before the Ee volution. Upon the completion of 
the now settlement it was detennined, with the apparent 
concuiTence of the church, to grant an indulgence to 
separate conventicles, and at the same time, by enlarging 
the terms of conformity, to bring back those whose dif- 
ferences were not irreconcilable within the pale of the 
Anglican communion. 

The act of toleration was passed with iiftle difficulty, 
though not without muimurs of the bigoted church- 
men.* It exempts from the penalties of existing statutes 
against separate conventicles, or absence from the 
established worship, such as should take ihe oath of 
allegiance, and subscribe the declaration against popery, 
and such ministers of separate congregations as should 
subscribe the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England, except three, and part of a fourth. It gives 
also an indulgence to quakers without this condition. 
Meeting houses are required to be registered, and are 
protected from insult by a penalty. No part of this 
toleiation is extended to papists, or to such as deny the 
Trinity. We may justly deem this act a very scanty 
measure of religious liberty ; yet it proved more effectual 
through the lenient and liberal policy of the eighteenth 

/ Pail. Hist. iv. 1311. Ralph, 569. torles wished to pass it only for seven 

* Baxter; Neal; Palmer’s Noncon- years. The high-church pamphlets of 
formist’s Memorial. the age grumble at the toleration. 

Pari. Hist V. 263. Some of the 
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century ,* the subscription to articles of faith, which 
soon became as obnoxious as that to matters of a more 
indifferent nature, having been practically dispensed 
with, though such a genuine toleration as Christianity 
and philosophy alike demand had no place in our statute- 
book before the reign of George ill. 

It was found more impracticable to overcome the 
prejudices which stood against any enlargement 
of the basis of the English church. The bill ot coinprt - 
comprehension, though nearly such as had 
been intended by the primate, and conformable to the 
plans so often in vain devised by the most wise and 
moderate churchmen, met with a very cold reception. 
Those among the clergy who disliked the new settle- 
ment of the crown (and they were by far the gi’eater 
part) played upon the ignorance and apprehensions of 
the gentry. The king's suggestion in a speech from the 
throne, that means should be found to render all pro- 
testants capable of serving him in Ireland, as it looked 
towards a repeal or modification of the test act, gave 
offence to the zealous churchmen.^ A clause proposed 
in the bill for changing the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance, in order to take away the necessity of 
receiving the sacrament in the church, as a qualification 
for office, was rejected by a great majority of the lords, 
twelve whig peers protesting.® Though the bill of com- 
prehension proposed to parliament went no faiiher than 
to leave a few scmpled ceremonies at discretion, and to 
admit presbyterian ministers into the church without 
pronouncing on the invalidity of their former ordination, 
it was mutilated in passing through the upper house; 
and the commons, after entertaining it for a time, sub- 
stituted an address to the king, that he would call the 
house of convocation, “ to bo advised with in ecclesias- 
tical matters.” It was of course necessary to follow 
this recommendation. But the lower house of convoca- 
tion, as might bo foreseen, threw every obstacle in the 
way of their king’s enlarged policy. They chose a man 
as their prolocutor who had been forward in the worst 
conduct of the university of Oxford. They displayed in 
everything a factious temper, whicli held the very 

b Burnet. Pari. Hist 184. ® Pari. Hist. 196. 

d Pari. Hist. 2ir, 2l€. 
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names of concession and conciliation in abhorrence.® 
Meanwhile a commission of divines, appointed under 
the great seal, had made a revision of the liturgy, in 
order to eradicate everything which could give a plau- 
sible ground of offence, as well as to render the 
service more perfect. Those of the high-church fic- 
tion had soon seceded from this commission; and its 
deliberations were doubtless the more honest and rational 
for their absence. 13ut, as the complacence of parlia- 
ment towards ecclesiastical authority had shown that no 
legislative measure could be forced against the resistance 
of the lower house of convocation, it was not thought 
expedient to lay before that ill-affected body the revised 
liturgy which they would have employed as an engine 
of calumny against the bishops and the crown. The 
scheme of comprehension, therefore, fell absolutely and 
finally to the ground. 

A similar relaxation of the terms of conformitj" would, 
Schism reign of Elizabeth, or even at the time 

of the ' of the Savoy conferences, have brouglit back so 
noiyurors. j^rge a majority of dissenters that the separa- 
fion of the remainder could not have afforded any colour 
of alarm to the most jealous dignitary. Even now it is 
said that two-thirds of the nonconfoimists would have 
embraced the terms of reunion. But the motives of 
dissent were already somewhat changed, and had come 
to turn less on the petty scruples of the elder puritans, 
and on the differences in ecclesiastical discipline, than 
on a dislike to all subscriptions of faith and compulsoiy 
uniformity. The dissenting ministers, accustomed to 
independence, and finding not unfrequently in the con- 
tributions of their disciples a better maintenance than 
court favour and private patronage have left for diligence 

« 

® [The two houses of convocation dif- Revolution. And probably they v ere not 
fered about their address to the king, in common use before. Butlfind“higli- 
Ihankmg him forhis message about church church” named in a pamphlet of the 
refonn. The lower house thought that reign of Charles II. It is in the Har- 
proposed by the bishops too compliment- lelan Miscellany ; but 1 have not got any 
ary to the king and the Revolution; one more distinct reference —1846.1 
was at last agreed upon, omitting the ® Runiet. Ralph. But a better ac- 
panegyrical passages. See both in Wil- count of what took place in the conv(x>a- 
kin’s Concilia, iv. 620 — 1845] tioii and among the commissioners will 

1 [Ralph, ii 167. The words high and be found in Kennet’s CompL Hist. 557, 
low church are said by Swift in the Exa- 658, &c. 
miner to have come in soon after tlie 
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and piety in the establishment, do not seem to have 
much regretted the fate of this measure. None of their 
friends, in the most favourable times, have ever made 
an attempt to renew it. There are indeed serious rea- 
sons why the boundaries of religious communion should 
be as widely extended as is consistent with its end and 
nature ; and among these the hardship and detriment (ff 
excluding conscientious men from the ministry is not 
the least. Nor is it less evident that from time to time, 
according to the progress of knowledge and reason, to 
remove defects and errors from the public service of the 
church, even if they have not led to scandal or separa- 
tion, is the bounden duty of its governors. But none of 
these considerations press much on the minds of states- 
men ; and it was not to be expected that any adminis- 
tration should prosecute a religious reform for its own 
sake, at the hazard of that tranquillity and exterior 
unity which is in general the sole end for which they 
would deem such a reform worth attempting. Nor 
could it bo dissembled that, so long as the endowments 
of a national church are supposed to require a sort of 
politic organization within the commonwealth, and a 
busy spirit of faction for their security, it will be conve- 
nient for the governors of the state, whenever they find 
this spirit adverse to them, as it was at the Kevolution, 
to preserve the strength of the dissenting sects as a 
counteqioise to that dangerous influence which in pro- 
testant churches, as well as that of Rome, has sometimes 
set up the interest of one order against that of the com- 
munity. And though the church of England made a 
high vaunt of her loyalty, yet, as lord Shrewsbury told 
William of the tories in general, he must remember that 
he was not their king ; of which indeed he had abundant 
experience. 

A still more material reason against any alteration in 
the public liturgy and ceremonial religion at that 
feverish crisis, unless with a much more decided con- 
currence of the nation than could be obtained, was the 
risk of nourishing the schism of the nonjurors. These 
men went off from the church on grounds merely poli- 
tical, or at most on the pretence that the civil power was 
incompetent to deprive bishops of their ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; to wldch none among the laity, who did 
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not adopt the same political tenets, were likely to pay 
attention. But the established liturgy was, as it is at 
present in the eyes of the great majority, the distin- 
guishing mark of the Anglican church, far more indeed 
than episcopal government, whereof so little is known 
by the mass of the people that its abolition, if we may 
utter such a paradox, would make no perceptible differ- 
ence in their religion. Any change, though for the 
better, would offend those prejudices of education and 
habit which it requires such a revolutionary commotion 
of the public mind as the sixteenth century witnessed 
to spbdue, and might fill the Jacobite conventicles with 
adherents to the old church. It was already the policy 
of the nonjiiring clergy to hold themselves up in this 
respectable light, and to teat the Tillotsons and Burnets 
as equally schismatic in discipline and unsound in the- 
ology. Fortunately, however, they fell into the snare 
which the established church had avoided-; and deviat- 
ing, at least in their writings, from the received standard 
of Anglican orthodoxy, into what the people saw with 
most jealousy, a sort of approximation to the church of 
Rome, gave their opponents an advantage in controversy, 
and drew farther from that part of the clergy who did 
not much dislike their political creed. They were 
equally injudicious and neglectful of the signs of the 
times, when they promulgated such extravagant asser- 
tiuiis of sacerdotal power as could not stand with the 
regal supremacy, or any subordination to the state. It 
was plain, from the writings of Leslie and other leaders 
of their party, that the mere restoration of the house of 
Stuart would not content them, without undoing all that 
had been enacted as to the church from the time of 
Henry VIII. ; and thus the charge of innovation came 
evidently homo to themselves.*" 


h Leslie's Case of the Eegale and Pon- 
tificate IS a long, dull attempt to set up 
the sacerdotal order above all civil i>ower, 
at least as to the exercise of its functions, 
and especially to get rid of the appoint- 
ment of bishops by the crown, or, by 
parity of reasoning, of priests by laymen. 
He is indignant even at laymen choosing 
their chaplains, and thinks they ought to 
take them from the bishop; objecting 


also to the phrase my chaplain, as if they 
were servants “otherwise the expres- 
sion IS proper enough to say my chaplain, 
as I say my parish priest, my bishop, my 
king, or my God; which argues my being 
under their care and direction, and that 
I belong to them, not they to me ” p. 
182 . [In another place he says, a man 
cannot serve two masters; therefore a 
peer should not have two chaplains.’ It 
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The convention parliament would have acted a truly 
j)olitic, as well as magnanimous part, in exl ending tliis 
boon, or rather this right, of religious liberty to the 
members of that unfortunate church for whose sake 
the late king had lost his throne. It would have dis- 
played to mankind that James had Mien, not as 
catholic, nor for seeking to bestow toleration on ca- 
tholics, but as a violator of the •constitution. William, 
in all things superior to his subjects, knew that tem- 
poral, and especially military lidelity, would be in 
almost every instance proof against the seductions of 
bigotry. The Dutch armies have always been in a gi*eat 
measure composed of catholics ; and many of that pro- 
fession served under him in the invasion of England. 
Ilis own judgment for the repeal of the penal laws had. 
been declared even in the reign of James. The danger, 
if any, was now immensely diminished ; and it appears 
in the highest degice probable that a genuine toleration 
of‘ their worship, with no condition but the oath of alle- 
giance, would have brought over the majority of that 
church to the protestant succession, so for at least as to 
engage in no schemes inimical to it. The wiser catholics 
would have perceived that, under a king of tlieir own 
faith, or but suspected of an attachment to it, they must 
continue the objects of pei’petual distrust to a protestant 
nation. They would have learned that conspiracy and 
Jesuitical intrigue could but keep alive calumnious im- 
putations, and diminish the respect which a generous 
people would naturally pay to their sincerity and their 
misfortune. Had the legislators of that age taken a still 
larger sweep, and abolished at once those tests and dis- 
abilities which, once necessjuy bulwarks against an 
insidious court, wore no longer demanded in the more 
republican model of our government, the jacobito cause 
would have suffered, I believe, a more deadly wound 

is full of enormous misrepresentation as land,' in 1713. Tn the latter the whole 
to the English law. [Leslie, however, reasoning is strictly protestant ; and 
like many other controversialists, wrote while, in the Case of the Regale, he had 
impetuously and hastily for his immedi- set up the authority of the catholic chuu h 
ate purpose. 'I’here is a great deal of as binding not only on individuals but on 
contradiction between this ‘Case of the national churches, he here even asserts 
Regale and Pontificate,’ published in the right of private judgment, and denn>s 
1700 or 1701, and his ‘Case stated be- that any general council ever did or can 
t\\e(‘n the Churches of Rome and Eng- exist — IbfS.] 

VOL. III. N 
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ilian penal statutes and double taxation were able to 
iufJi(?t. But this was beyond the philosophers, how 
mueli beyond the statesmen, of the time ! 

The tories, in their malignant hatred of our illustrious 
monarch, turned his connivance at popery into 
a theme of reproach.' It was believed, and 
civthoiua. probably with truth, that ho had made to his 
catholic allies promises of relaxing the penal laws ; and 
the Jacobite intrigmyrs had tlie mortification to find that 
William had his party at Eome, as well as her exiled 
confessor of St. Gei mains. After the peace of K^^swick 
many priests came over, and showed themselves with 
such incautious publicity as alarmed the bigotry of the 
house of commons, and produced the disgraceful act of 
1700 against the growth of popery.'' The admitted aim 
of this statute was to expel the catholic proprietois, of 
land, comprising many very ancient and wealthy families, 
by rendering it necessary for them to sell their estates. It 
first offers a reward of 100((. to any informer against a 
2 )riost exorcising his functions, and adjiidges the 23cnalty 
of ])er23etual imprisonment. It requires every 2 )eison 
educated in the popish religion, or professing the same, 
within six months after he shall attain the age of 
eighteen years, to take the oaths of allegiance and 
siqu’emacy, and subscribe the declaration set down in 
the act of Charles II. against transubsiantiation and the 
worship of saints; in defixult of which he is incapa- 
citated, not only to jiurcliase, but to inherit or take 


I Sec Burnet (Oxf. iv 409) and lord 
Daitmouth’s note 

k No opi)osition seems to have Ix'en 
made in tin* house of commons; hut ^^e 
have a jirotcst from four peers against it 
Burnet, though he offers some shameful 
arguments in favour of the bill, such as 
might justify any tyranny, admits that it 
contivined some unreasonable Rovorities, 
and that many were really adverse to it. 
A hill proposed in 1105 to render the late 
act against papists effective ^\as lost by 
119 to 43 (Pail. Hist. vi. 514); which 
shows that men were ashamed of what 
tliey bad done. A proclamation, how- 
ever, w’as issued in 1711, immediately 
after Guisoard’s attempt to kill Mr Har- 
ley, for cnfoicmg the penal laws against 
Homan catholics, which w'as very scan- 


dalous, as tending to impute that crime to 
them. Bo 3 ’er’t> I’eign of Anne, p. 429 
And in the leign of Goo 1. (1722) 
100,fl00^. was levied by a particular act 
on tlio estates of papists and nonjurors 
'rins was only earned by 188 to 172 ; sir 
Joseph Jekyll, and Mr. Onslow, after- 
wards speaker, opposing it, as well as 
lord Cow per in the other house 9 G. I, 
c 18 Pari. Ilist vlii. 51, 353. It was 
quite impossible that those w'ho sincerely 
maintained the pniuiples of toleration 
should long continue to make any ex- 
ception ; though the exception m this 
instance was wholly on political grounds, 
and not out of bigotry, it did not the less 
contravene all that Taylor and Locke 
had taught men to cherish. 
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lands under any devise or limitation. Tlie next of kin 
Leing a protestant shall enjoy sucli lands dining liis 
life.‘“ So unjust, so unprovoked a poisecution is the 
disgrace of that parliament. But the spiiit of liberty 
and tolerance was too strong for the tyranny of the law ; 
and this statute was not executed according to iis pur- 
2)oso. The catholic landholders neither renounced Iheir 
religion, nor abandoned their inheritances. The jiidgos 
put such constructions ujx)n the clause of forfeiture as 
eluded its efficacy ; and, I believe, there were scarce 
an}^ instances of a loss of propeidy under this law. It 
has been said, and I doubt not with justice, that tho 
catholic gentry during tho greater part of the eighteenth 
century, were as a separated and half-proscribed class 
among their eciuals, their civil exclusion hanging over 
them in the intercourse of general society but their 
notorious, though not unnatural, disaffection to tho 
reigning family will account for much of this, and their 
religion was undoubtedly excrcis(xl with little disguise 
er apprehension. The laws were pcrha))8 not much less 
severe and sanguinary than those which oppressed tho 
jn’otestants of Fraiujo ; but, in their actual administra- 
fion, what a contrast between the government of George 
II. and Louis XV., between the gentleness of an English 
court of king’s bench, and the feio(;ity of tho parliaments 
of Aix and Toulouse ! 

The immediate settlement of the crown at the Iievo- 
lution extended only to the descendants of Anne ^ct of 
and of William. The fonner was at that time seLticment. 
piegnant, and became in a few months the mother of a 
son. Nothing therefore urged tho convention parliament 
to go any farther in limiting the succession. But the 
king, in order to secure the elector of Hanover to the 
grand alliance, was desirous to settle tho reversion of tho 
crown on his wife the princess Sophia and her posterity. 
A provision to this effect was inserted in the bill of 


11 & 12 W. Ill c. 4. It 18 hardly 
necessary to add that this act was rt*- 
pealed in 1779. [According to a paper 
printed by Dalrymple, vol. li Appendix, 
p. 12, the number of papists in EnRland 
above the a^;e of sixteen was but 1 3,‘^56 
This was not long after the Revolution, 
though no precise date is given. The 


protestants, conformists and non-confor- 
mists, of the same age, are made to 
amount to 2,585,930. This would he not 
very far below the mark, as we know 
from other sources ; but the numlier ot 
catholics appears incredibly small. — 
1845] 

“ Butler's Memoirs of Catholics, ii. C4, 

N 2 
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rights by the house of lords. But the commons rejected 
the amendment with little opposition; not, as Burnet 
idly insinuates, through the secret wish of a republican, 
party (which never existed, or had no influence) to let 
the monarchy die a natural death, but from a just sense 
that the provision was unnecessary and might become 
inexpedient.® During the life of the young duke of 
Glocester the com so of succession appeared clear. But 
upon his untimely death in 1700, the manifest improba- 
bility that the limitations already established could sub- 
sist beyond the lives of the king and princess of Den- 
mark made it highly convenient to preclude intrigue, 
and cut off the hopes of the jacobites, by a new settle- 
ment of the crown on a protestant lino of princes.p 
Though the choice was truly free in the hands of parlia- 
ment, and no pretext of absolute right could be advanced 
on any side, there was no question that the princess 
hJojoliia was the fittest object of the nation’s preference. 
IShe was indeed very far removed from any hereditary 
title. Besides the protended prince of Wales, and his 
sister, whose legitimacy no one disputed, there stood in 
her way the duchess of Savoy, daughter of Henrietta 
duchess of Orleans, and several of the Palatine famity. 
These last had abjured the refoimed faith, of which their 
ancestors had been the strenuous assertors ; but it seemed 
not improbable that some one might return to it: and, 
if all hereditary right of the ancient English royal line, 
the descendants of Henry VII., had not been extin- 
guished, it would have been necessary to secure the 
STxccession of any prince who should profess the pro- 
testant religion at the time when the existing limitations 
should come to an end.** According to the tenor and 

° While the bill regulating the sue- tary right It was rojpcted by 179 to 
cession was in the house of commons, a 125. Pari. Hist v 219. The lords’ 
proviso was offered by Mr. Goilolphin, amendment m iavour of the pi incoss So- 
tliat nothing in this act is intended to be phia was lost without a divii>ion. Id. 339. 
dr.iwn into example or consequence here- P [It is asserted by lord Daitmouth, 

after, to prejudice the right of any pro in a note on Burnet, iv. 520, that some 
testant prince or princess m their heredi- of the whigs had a project of bringing 
taiy succession to the imperial crown of in tlie house of Hanover at once on the 
these realms,. This was much opposed king’s death. But no lational man could 
by the wings; both because it tended to have thought of this —1845.] 
let in the son of James II. if bo should 9 The dudiess of Savo}' put in a very 
become a protestant, and for a more foolish protest against anything that 
secret reason, that they did not like to should be dune to prejudice 1ie,r light, 
recognise the continuance of anyhciedi- Kalph, 824. 
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intention of tlio act of settlement, all prior claims of 
inheritance, save that of the issue of king ^\ illiam and 
the princess Anne, being sot aside and annulled, thu 
princess Sophia became the source of a new royal line.' 
Hio throne of England and Ii eland, by virtue of tlie 
paramount will of parliament, stands entailed upon the 
heirs of her body, being protestaiits. In them the right 
is as truly hereditary as it ever was in the idantagem^ls 
or the Tudors. But they derive it not from those ancient 
families. The blood indeed of Cerdie and of the Con- 
(pieror flows in the veins of his present majesty. Our 
Edwards and Henries illustrate the almost unrivalled 
splendour and antiquity of the house of Biunswic. But 
they have transmitted no more right to the allegiance of 
England than Boniface of Este or lleniy tlio Lion. 
That rests wholly on the act of settlement, and resolves 
itself into the sovereignty of the legislature. 

The majority of that house of commons which passed 
the bill of settlement consisted of those who, having 
long opposed the administiation of William, thoiigli 
with very dilferent 2>i'inciples both as to the succession 
of the crown and its picrogative, weie now often called 
by the general name of tories. Some, no doubt, of these 
weio adverse to a measure which j^rccluded the restora- 
tion of the house of Stuart, oven on the contingency 
that its heir might embrace the 2>i’otestant religion.* 


'■ [It might be urged against this, that 
the act of settlement declares, as well ns 
enacts, the princess Sophia to be “next in 
succeS'^ion, in the protestant line, to the 
imperial crown and dignity,” &c , reciting 
also her descent from James I. But, 
if we lake into consideration the public 
history of the transaction, and the neces- 
sity which was felt for a parliamentary 
settlement, we shall bo led to think that 
this was merely the assertion of a fact, 
and not a recognition of an existing right. 
Tins also seems to be the opinion of 
Blackstone, w ho treats the princess Sophia 
as a new stirps of the royal family But 
it 18 probable that those who drew the 
bill meant to show the world that wc 
deviated as little as circumstances would 
admit from the hereditary line. The 
vote, in fact, of the convention parliament 
in January. 1039, that the thrJne was 


then vacant, put an end, according to anv 
legal analogies, to the sui)positi(m of a 
subsisting levorsionary right. Nor do i 
conceive that many peisons conversant 
with our constitution imagine anyone to 
have a right to the crown, on the happily 
most improbable supposition of tlic ex- 
tinction of our royal family.— 1845 ] 

• [“ The wings,” says Bolmgbroke, 
“ had appeared zealous for the protestant 
Bucoession, when king William proposed 
it after the death of the duke of Glo- 
cester. The tones voted for it then ; and 
the acts that were judged necessary to 
secure it — some of them at least — were 
promoted by them. Yet were they not 
thought, nor did they affec t, as the others 
did, to be thought extremely fond of it. 
King W'llliam did not come into this 
measure till he found, upon trial, that 
there uas no other safe and piacticable . 
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But this party could not show itself very openly ; and 
Harley, the new leader of the tories, zealously Supported 
the entail of the crown on the princess Sophia. But it 
was determined to accompany this settlement with addi- 
tional securities for the subjects liberty.* The bill of 
lights was reckoned hasty and defective; some matters 
of great importance had been omitted, and, in the twelve 
years which had since elapsed, new abuses had called 
for new remedies. Eight articles weie therefore inserted 
in the act of settlement, to take eifcct only from the 
commencement of the new limitation to the house of 
Hanover. Some of them, as will appear, spnmg from a 
natural jealousy of this unknown and foreign line ; 
some should strictly not have been postponed so long ; 
but it is necessary to bo content with what it is practi- 
cable to obtain. These ai tides are the following: — 

That whosoever shall hereafter come to the 
of p?eroga-^ posscssion of this crown shall join in commu- 
tivewrj. nion with the church of England as by law 
established. 

That in case the crown and imperial dignity of this 
realm shall hereafter come to any person, not being a 
native of this kingdom of England, this nation be not 
obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not belong to the 
crown of England, without the consent of parliament. 

That no person who shall hereafter ’ come to the pos- 
session of this crown shall go out of the dominions of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, without consent of par- 
liament. 

That from and after the time that the further limita- 
tion by this act shall take effect, all matters and things 
relating to the well-governing of this kingdom, which 
are properly cognizable in the privy council by the laws 

and the tones had an air of coming into secunty of the protestant religion by law 
it for no other reason. Besides which, it established, it is absolutely neccbsary a 
is certain that there was at that time a further declaration be made of the limi- 
much greater leaven of Jacobitism in the tation and succession of the crown m the 
tory camp than at the time spoken of protestant line, after his majesty and the 
here.” State of Parties at Accession of princess, and the heirs of their bodies 
George I— 1846.] respectively. Resolved that farther pro- 

t [It was resolved in a committee of vision be hrst made for secunty of the 
the whole house, and agreed to by the rights and liberties of the people.” Com- 
bouhc, that, “ for the preserving the peace mons’ Jounials, 2ud March, 1700-1. - 
and happiness of this kingdom and the 1845.] 
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and customs of this realm, shall be transacted theie, and 
all lesolutions taken thereupon shall he signed by such 
of tho ijrivy council as shall advise and consent to the 
same. 

That, after the said limitation shall take effect as 
aforesaid, no person born out of the kingd(mis of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto 
belonging (although he be naturalized or made a denizen 
—except such as are born of English parents), shall be 
capable to be of the privy council, or a member of either 
house of parliament, or to enjoy any office or place of 
trust, cither civil or militaiy, or to have any grant of 
lands, tenements, or heieditaments, fiom tho crown, to 
himself, or to any other or others in trust for him. 

Tliat no peison who has an office or place of profit 
under tho king, or receives a pension from the crown, 
shall bo capable of serving as a member of the house 
of commons. 

That, after the said limitation shall take eflcct as 
aforesaid, judges^ commissions bo made quamdiii sc bene 
gesseriiit, and their salaries ascertained and established ; 
but, upon the address of both houses of parliament, it 
may be lawful to remove them. 

That no pardon under the great seal of England bo 
l)leadable to an impeachment by the commons in par- 
liament.'^ 

The first of these provisions was well adapted to 
obviate the jealousy which the succession of a new 
dynasty, bred in a protestant church not altogether 
agreeing with our own, might excite in our susceptible 
nation. A similar apprehension of foreign government 
produced the second article, which so far limits the 
royal prerogative, that any minister who could be proved 
to have advised or abetted a declaration of war in the 
sj)ecified contingency woidd be criminally responsible 
to parliament.’' The third article was repealed very soon 

“ 12 & 13 W III. c. 2. settlement. On the other hand it was 

* It was frequently contended in the justly answered that, although, m case 
rei^ of George II that subsidiary trea- Hanover should be attacked on the ground 
ties for the defence of Hanover, or rather of a German quarrel, unconnected with 
such as were covertly designed for that English politics, w’e were not bound to 
and no other purpose, as those with defend her, yet, if a power at war with 
Russia and Hesse Cassel in 1755, were at England should think fit to consider that 
ieoit contrary to the spirit of the act of electorate as part of the king’s dominions 
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after the accession of George I., whoso frequent journeys 
to Hanover wore an abuse of the graciousness witli 
wliich the parliament consented to annul the restriction'. 

A very I'emai^ablo alteration that had been silently 
wrought in the course of the executive govern- 
u)unui nicnt gave rise to the fourth of the remedial 
by^r<lblnlt settlement. According to 

the original constitution of our monarchy, the 
king had his pnvy c<nincil, composed of the gi'eat officers 
of state, and of such others as he should summon to it, 
bound by an oath of fidelity and secrecy, by whom all 
afiairs of weight, whether as to domestic or exterior 
])olicy, were debated for the most part in his presence, 
and determined, subordinatcly of course to his pleasure, 
by the vote of the major part. It could not hap])en but 
that some councillors more eminent than the rc^t should 
foim juntos or cabals, for more close and private manage- 
ment, or be selected as more confidential advisers of 
their sovereign ; and the very name of a cabinet council, 
as distinguished from the larger body, may bo found as 
far back as the reign of Charles T. But the resolutions 
of the crown, whether as to foreign alliances or the 
issuing of proclamations and oulers at home, or any 
other overt act of government, were not finally taken 
wilhout the deliberation and assent of that body whom 
the law recognised as its sworn and notorious councillors. 
'I’his was first broken in upon after the Eestoration, and 
especially after the fall of Clarendon, a strenuous asseHor 
of the rights and dignity of the privy council. “ The 
king,” as ho complains, “ had in his nature so little 
reverence and esteem for antiquity, and did in truth so 
much contemn old orders, forms, and institutions, that 
the objection of novelty rather advanced than obstructed 
any proposition.”’’ Ho wanted to be absolute on the 

(^^h^ch, perhaps, according; to the law of occasionally in its service a very bravo 
nations might be done), our honour must and eflRcient bealy ol troops —1827. 
require that it should be defended against ^ 1 G. I c. 51. 

such an attack. Ihis is true ; and yet it • Life of Clarendon, 319. [It was not 
shows very forcibly that the sepaiationof usual to have any privy councillors ex- 
ilic two ought to have been insisted upon, cept great officers ot state, and a few 
since the piesent connexion engages persons of high rank. This was rather 
Gieat Britain in a very disadvantageous relaxed after the Restoration ; but CIu- 
raode of carrying on its wars, witiiout rendun opposed sir William Coventry's 
anv compensation of national wealth or introduction into the council on this ac- 
honour, except indeed that of employing count P. 565.— 1846.1 
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Frencli plan, for which both he and his hrotlier, as the 
same historian tells ns, had a great predilection, rather 
than obtain a power little less arbitrary, so far at least 
as piivate rights were concerned, on the system of his 
throe predecessors. The delays and the decencies of a 
regular council, the continual hesitation of lawyei'S, 
were not suited to his Sniper, his talents, or his designs. 
And it must indeed be admitted that the privy council, 
even as it was then constituted, was too numerous for 
the practical administration of supreme power. Thus 
by degrees it became usual for the ministry or cabinet 
to obtain the king’s final approbation of their measures, 
before they were laid, for a merely formal ratification, 
before the council. It was one object of sir William 
Temple’s short-lived scheme in 1 679 to bring back the 
ancient course ; the king pledging himself on the fonn- 
ation of his new privy council to act in all things by its 
advice. 

During the reign of William this distinction of the 
cabinet from the privy council, and the oxclu- KvOnsum 
sion of the latter from all business of state, be- pincmun 
came more fully established.*’ This, however, sKmciTinmi 
produced a serious consequence as to the re- i>‘^uianient. 

“ [fjcnchard, in Ins Short History of the carl of Snndcrlaud’s loiter to Mi. 
Sfanding Auiiios, published about 1698, Sbinliope that the dt sign of an ofTctisivc' 
and agaiii in 1731, says, “Formerly all Mar in Spam was appioved and dnoete.l 
niattcis of state and discretion wdre de- by the cabinet council ’* But the mover 
bated and resolved m the privy countil, alterwards substituted the word “minis- 
v\ here every man subsd Ibed Ills opinion, tors" for “cabinet council,” as better 
and was answerable for It The late king known T^ord Cowper^said they were 
Charles was the fust who broke this most both terms of an uncertain signilic ation, 
excellent part of our constitution, by and the latter unknown to our law. Some 
settling a cabal 01 cabinet council, where contended that ministers and cabna t 
all matters of consequence were debated council were synonymous; others that 
and resolved, and then brought to the there might be a difference. Feter- 
pnvy council to be confirmed. P. 9. — borough said, “ he had heard a distinction 
1845 3 between the cabinet council and the privy 

b “ The method is this,” says a mem- council; that the privy council were such 
ber in debate “ things are concerted m as were thought to know everything, and 
the cabinet, and then brought to the knew nothing, and those of the tabmet 
council; such a thing is resolved m the council thought nobody knew anything 
cabinet, and brought and put on them but themselves ” Pari. Hist vi. 971. 
for their assent, without showing any of At a meeting of the privy council, 
the reasons. That has not been the me- April 7, 1713, the peace of Utrecht was 
thod of England. If this method be, j^ou laid before them, but merely for foim's 
will never know who gives advice.” Pari, sake, the treaty being signed by all the 
Hist. V. 731. [In the lords’ house, Jan. powers four days afterwards. Chief 
1711, “ the carl of Scarsdale proposed the jmstice Parker, however, and lord (Jhol- 
iollovv mg question • — That it appears by mondeley w ere said to have spoken 
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sponsibility of tho advisers of tlic CT'own; and at the 
very time when the controlling and chastising power of 
parliament was most effectually recognised, it was 
silently eluded by the concealment in which the objects 
of its inquiry could wraj> themselves. Thus, in the 
instance of a treaty which the house of commons might 
deem miscliievous and dishonorable, the chancellor 
setting the great seal to it would of course be respon- 
sible ; but it is not so evident that the first lord of tho 
treasury, or others more immediately advising the crown 
on tho course of foreign policy, could bo liable to im- 
peachment, with any prospect of success, for an act in 
which their participation could not be legally proved. 
1 do not mean that evidence may not possibly be ob- 
tained which would affect tho loaders of tho cabinet, as 
in the instances of Oxford and Bolingbroke; but that, 
tho cabinet itself having no legal existence, and its 
members being surely not amenable to punishment in 
their simple capacity of privy coimcillois, which they 
generally share, in modem times, with a great number 
even of their adversaries, there is no tangible character 
to which responsibility is attached; nothing, except a 
signature or tho setting of a seal, from which a bad 
minister need entertain any further apprehension than 
that of losing his post and I’eputatioii.® It may be that 


ngAinst it Id. 1192, fiom Swift’s Jour- 
nal. 

It we way tuist a party*\vriter at the 
heRinmng of Anne’s leij^n, the aich- 
bishop ot Canteibury was regularly a 
member of the cabinet council. I'ublic 
Spirit of the Whigs, in Somers lYacts, 
IX. 22. But pioliably the fact that 
he occasionally was called to their meet- 
ings, ns took place much later Coxe’s 
Memoirs of Wnlpole, i 637, et alibi. 

Lord IManstleld said in the house of 
lords, in 1775, Tarl. Hist, xviii. 274, that 
he had been a cabinet minister part of 
the late reign and the whole of the pre- 
sent; but there was a nominal and an 
efficient cabinet, and a little befoie lord 
llockingliam’s administration he had 
asked tile king's leave not to act in the 
latter.— 1845 3 

In sir Humphrey Mackworth’s [or 
perhaps Mr. Harley’s] Vindication of 
the Rightb of the Commons of England, 


1701, Somers Tracts, xi 276, tho con* 
btitutional doctrine is thus laid down, 
accoiding to the spirit of the recent aiL 
of settlement. — "As to tlio sotting ol the 
groat .seal of Kngland to foreign alliances, 
the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, for the 
time being, has a plain rule to follow , 
that IS, humbly to inform tho king that 
he cannot legally set the great seal of 
England to a matter of that consequence 
imless tho same bo first debated and re- 
solved in council ; which method being 
observed, the chancellor is safe, and the 
council answerable.”— r. 293. 

® This very delicate ciuestion as to the 
responsibility of the cabinet, or what is 
commonly called the ministry, tn sohdum , 
if I may use the expiession, wab can- 
vassed m a remarkable discussion within 
our memory, on the introduction of the 
late chief justice of the king's bench into 
that select body; Mr. Fox strenuously 
denying the proposition, and lord Castle- 
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710 absolute corrective is practicable for this apparent 
deficiency in our constitutional security ; but it is e^^pe- 
dient to keep it well in mind, because all ministers 
speak k>udly of tlieir responsibility, and are apt, upon 
faith of this imaginaiy guarantee, to obtain a previous 
confidence from parliament which they may in fact 
abuse with impunity. ^ For should the bad success ox- 
detected guilt of their measures raise a popular cry 
against them, and censure or piuialty be demanded by 
tlieir opponents, they will infdlibly shroud their ])cr- 
sons in the dark recesses of the cabinet, and employ 
every art to shift off the burthen of individual liability. 

William 111., from the reservedness of liis disposition, 
as well as from the great superiority of his capacity for 
affiirs to any of our former kings, was far less guided 
by any responsible counsellors than the spirit of our 
constitution requires. In the business of the paitition 
tieaty, which, whether rightly or otherwise, the house of 
commons reckoned highly injurious to the public in- 
terest, ho had not even consulted his cabinet ; nor could 
any minister, except the earl of Fortland and lord 
Somers, be proved to have had a concern in the transaction; 
for, though the house impeached lord Orford and lord 
Halifax, they wore not in fact any failhcr parties to it 
tlian by being in the secret, and the former had shown 
his usual intractability by objecting to the whole mea- 
sure. This was undoubtedly such a departure from 
sound constitutional usage as left parliament no control 
over the executive administiation. It was endeavoured 
to restore the ancient principle by this provision in the 
act of settlement, that, after the accession of the house 
of Hanover, all resolutions as to government should be 
debated in the privy council, and signed by those pre- 
sent. But, whether it were that real objections were 
found to stand in the way of this article, or that 
ministers shrank back from so definite a resjxonsibility. 


Teagh, with others now living, maintain- 
ing It. Pari. Debates, a d. 1806. I cannot 
]X)ssiblv comprehend how an article of 
Inipeachhient, for sitting as a cabinet 
minister, could be drawn ; nor do I con- 
ceive that a privy councillor has a right 
to resign his place at the board, or even 
to absent himself when summoned; so 


that it would bo highly unjust and illegal 
to presume a participation in culpable 
measures from the mere circumstanc'e of 
belonging to it. Even if notoriety be a 
ground, as has been sometimes contended, 
tor impeachment, it cannot be sufficient 
for conviction. 
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they procured its repeal a very few years afterwards/^ 
The plans of government are discussed and dctermiiii'd 
in a cabinet council, forming indeed part of the larger 
body, but unknown to the law by any distinct character 
or special appointment. I conceive, though I have not 
the means of tracing the matter clearly, that this change 
has prodigiously augmented the direct authority of the 
socretari5s of state, especially as to the interior depart- 
ment, who communicate the king’s pleasuie in the first 
instance to subordinate officers and magistrates, in cases 
which, clown at least to the time of Charles I., would 
have been detoimined in council. But proclamations 
and orders still emanate, as the law requires, fiom the 
privy council; and on some rare occasions, even of late 
years, matter^ of domestic policy have been referred to 
their advice. It is generally understood, however, that 
no councillor is to attend, except when summoned 
so that, unnecessarily numerous as the council has be- 
come, these special meetings consist only of a few per- 
sons besides the actual ministers of the cabinet, and 
give the latter no apprehension of a formidable resist- 
ance. Yet there can be no reasonable doubt that every 
councillor is as much answerable for the measures 
adopted by his consent, and especially when ratified by 
his signature, as those who bear the name of ministers, 
and who have generally determined upon them before 
he is summoned. 

The experience of William’s partiality to Bcntinck 
and Keppel, in the latter instance not very consistent 
with the good sense and dignity of his character, led to 
a strong measure of precaution against the probable 
influence of foreigners under the new dynasty ; the ex- 
clusion of all persons not bom within the dominions of 
the British crown from every office of civil and military 
trust, and from both houses of parliament. No other 
country, as far as 1 recollect, has adopted so sweeping a 
disqualification ; and it must, I think, be admitted that 
it goes a greater length than liberal policy can bo said 

4 Anno, r 8 6 Anno. c. 7. Arjryle T\ont down to the council-cham- 

® This is the modem usage, but of its ber without summons to take their fcoals ; 
origin I cannot speak. On one remark- but it seems to have been intended as im 
able occasion, while Anne was at the unexpected manoeuvre ot policy, 
point of death, the dukes of Somerset and 
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to warrant. But the narrow prejudices of George 1. 
were well restrained by this provision Ironi giatifying 
his corrupt and sei-vile Geiman favourites with lucuithe 
offices.* 

The next article is of far more importance ; and 
Avould, had it continued in force, have perpetuated that 
struggle between the different parts of the legisLature, 
especially tJie crown and house of commons, \\ Inch the 
new limitations of the monarchy were intended to anni- 
hilate. The baneful system of rendeidng the parliament 
subservient to the administration, either by offices and 
2 )ensions held at pleasure, or by more clandestine cor- 
i’U 2 )tion, had not ceased with the house of Stuart. Wil- 
liam, not long after his accession, fell into the worst part 
of this management, which it was most difficult to lU’e- 
vent: and, according to the practice of Charles’s reign, 
induced by secret bribes the leaders of parliamentary 
oiiposition to betra}^ their cause on particular questions. 
The tory ])atriot, sir Christopher Musgrave, trod in the 
steps of the whig patriot, sir Thomas Lee. A largo 
expenditure appeared every year, under the liead of 
secret-service money; whicli was pretty well known, 
and sometimes proved, to be disposed of, in great part, 
among the members of both houses.*^ No check was put 

f It is provided by I G. I. st.”2, c. 4, Pari. Hist. 900. Commons’ Journals, 12 
fliat no bill ot naturalization shall be re- March, 1694-5, The duke of Leeds, 
leived without a clause disqualifying the that veteran of secret iniquity, ^\as dis- 
pirty from sitting in pailiament, &< , covered about the same time to have taken 
“ for the better preserving the said clause bnlx'S iiom the East India Comi/any, and 
in the said act entire and inviolate.” was impeached in consequcuice. I say 
This provision, w^hich was rather super- discovered, for there seems little or no 
eiogatory.wdh of conr‘5e intended to show doubt of liis guilt. The imjieachment, 
the determination of parliament not to be however, was not prosecuted for want of 
govcmed.ostensibly at least, by foreigners evidence. Pari. Hist. 881, 911, 933. 
under their foreign master. Guy, secretary of the treasury, another 

8 Pail. Hist. 807, 840. Bumet says, of Charles ll.’s court, w'as expelled the 
p 42, that sir John Trevor, a tory, first house on a similar imputation. Jd. 886. 
put the king on this method of comip- Loid Falkland was sent to the Tower 
tiuu. Trevor himself was so venal that for begging 2000?. of the king Id. 841. 
he received a present of 1000 guineas A system of infamous peculation amoi g 
from the city of l^ndon, being then the ojGBcers of government came to light 
speaker of the commons, for his service through the inqui^tive spirit of parlia- 
Ir. carrying a hill through the house ; ment in this reign ; not that the nation 
and, upon its discovery, was obliged to was worse and more corrupt than under 
put the vote that he had been guilty of the Stuarts, but that a profligacy which 
a high crime and misdemeanor. This had been engendered and had flourished 
resolution being carried, he absented under their administration was now 
himself from the house, and was expelled, dragged to light and punishment. Long 
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on the nninbcr or quality of placemen in the lower 
house. New offices were continually created, and at 
unreasonable salaries. Those who desired to see a 
regard to virtue and libert}" in the parliament of England 
could not be insensible to the enonnous mischief of this 
influence. If some apology might be ofleied for it in 
the precarious state of the iievolution govemment, this 
did not take away the possibility of future danger, when 
the inonarehy should have regained its usual stability. 
But, in seeking fl^r a remedy against ihc peculiar evil 
of the times, the party in opposition to the court during 
this reign, whose efforts at refonnation were too fre- 
({ucntly misdirected, either through faction or some 
sinister regards towards the deposed ffimily, w<mt into 
the preposterous extremity of banishing all servants of 
the crown from the house of commons. Whether the 
bill for free and impartial proceedings in parliament, 
wliich was rejected by a very small majority of the 
house of lords in 1093, and, having in the next session 
passed through both houses, met with the king’s nega- 
tive, to the groat disappointment and displeasure of tlio 
commons, was of this general nature, or excluded only 
certain specified officers of the crown, I am not able to 
determine ; though the prudence and expediency of 
William’s refusal must depend entirely upon that (pics- 
tion.’‘ But in the act of settlement the clause is quite 
without exception; and if it had ever taken eflcct, no 


sesaous of paTliament and a vigilant 
party-t.pirit exposed the evil, and have 
tinally in a great measure removed it ; 
lliough Burnet’s remark is still not 
wholly obsolete. “The regard,” sa>s 
that honest bishop, " that is slionn to the 
members of parliament among us makes 
that few abuses can be mquiied into or 
discovered ” 

h Pari Hist Y48, 829. The house re- 
Rolved, “ that whoever advised the king 
not to give th? royal assent to the act 
touching free and impartial proceedings 
in parliament, whuh, was to redress a 
grievance, and take off a scandal upon 
the proceedings of the commons in par- 
liament, 18 an enemy to their m^esties 
Mid tlie kingdom” They laid a repre- 
sentation before the king, showing how 
fow instances have been in former reigns 


of denying the royal assent to bills for 
rediess of giievances, and the great grief 
of the commons" for his not having given 
the loyal assent to several public bills, 
and particularly the bill touching fiee 
and impartial proceedings m parliammt, 
\\hich tended so much to the clearing 
the reputation of this house, after their 
liaving so freely voted to supply the 
public occasions.’’ The king gave a 
com teous but evasive answer, as indeed 
it was natural to expect; but so great .a 
flame was raised in tlie commons, tliat li 
was moved to address him for a further 
answ'er, which however there wms still a 
sense of decorum sufficient to prevent. 

Though the particular provisions of 
this bill do not appear, I think it jiro- 
bable that it went too far m excluding 
military as w^ell ns civil officers. 
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lainistcr could have had a seat in the house of commons, 
to bring forward, explain, or defend the measures of the 
executive government. Such a separation and want of 
intelligence between the crown and ])arliament must 
either have destioyed the one or degraded the other. 
The house of commons would either, in jealousy and 
]:)assion, have armed the sti'engthof the people to sub\ert 
I lie monarchy, or, losing that effective control over tlui 
a])pointment of ministers which has sometimes gone 
near to their nomination, would have falhm almost into 
the condition of tliose statcs-gcncral of ancient kingdoms, 
which have met only to be cajoled into subsidies, and 
give a passive consent to the propositions of the court. 
It is one of the gieatcst safeguards of our liberty tliat 
eloipient and ambitious men, such as as})iie to guide the 
counsels of the crown, aie from habit and use so con- 
nected with the houses of parliament, and derive from 
them so much of their renown and inflmmce, tliat they 
lie under no temptation, nor could without insanity bo 
prevailed upon, to diminish iho authoiity and ])rivil(^ges 
of that assembly. Ko English statesman, since the 
devolution, can lie liable to the very slightest susjiicion 
of an aim, or even a wish, to establish absolute mo- 
narchy on the ruins of our constitution. AMiatever else 
has been done, or designed to be done amiss, the lights 
of parliament have been out of danger. They hav(', 
whenever a man of powerful mind shall diri^ct the 
cabinet, and none else can possibly be formidable, the 
strong security of his own interest, which no such man 
wdll desire to build on the cajirice and intrigue of a 
court. And, as this immediate connexion of the advisors 
of the crown with the house of commons, so that they 
are, and ever profess tliemselves, as tnily the servants of 
one as of the other, is a pledge for their loyalty to the 
entire legislature, as well as to their sovereign (I mean, 
of course, as to the fundamental principles of our con- 
stitution), so has it preserved for the commons their 
prepondeiating share in the executive administration, 
and elevated them in the eyes of foreign nations, till the 
monarchy itself has fallen comparatively into shade. 
The pulse of Europe beats according to the tone of our 
parliament ; the counsels of our kings are there revealed, 
and, by that kind of previous sanction which it has been 
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customaiy to obtain, become, as it were, the resolutions 
of a senate ; and wo enjoy the individual pride and 
dignity which belong to republicans, with the stead inebs 
and trancpiillity which the supremacy of a single person 
has been supposed peculiarly to bestow.' 

But, if the chief ministers of the crown are indispen- 
sably to be present in one or other house of i)arliament, 
it by no means follows that the doors should be thiown 
open to all those subaltern retainers, who, too lc)w to 
have had any participation in the measures of govein- 
mont, come merely to earn their salaiies by a sure and 
silent vote. Unless some limitation could be put on 
the number of such officers, they might become the 
majoiity of every parliament, especially if its duration 
were indefinite or very long. It was always the populai 
endeavour of the opposition, or, as it was usually deno- 
minated, the country party, to reduce the number of 
these dependents ; and as constantly the whole strength 
of the court was exerted to keep them up. William, in 
tmth, from his own errors, and from the disadvantage of 
the times, would not venture to confide in an unbiassed 
parliament. On the formation, however, of a new board 
of revenue, in 1694, for managing the stamp-duties, its 
members were incapacitated from sitting in the house of 
commons.'^ This, 1 believe, is the first instance of ex- 
clusion on account of employment; and a similar act 
was obtained in 1699, extending this disability to the 
commissioners and some other officers of excise."* But 
when the absolute exclusion of all civil and military 
officers by the act of settlement was found, on cool 
leflection, too impracticable to be maintained, and a 
levision of that article took place in the year 1706, the 

1 [The torles introduced a danse, ac- phrase *• govemniont,’' which may he 
cording to Burnet, into the oath of ahjura- taken in a large sense. Burnet, however 
lion, to maintain the government by king, as Ralph iwints out, has misropiesentcd 
lords, and commons. This was rejected the clause. The words were, "constitu- 
hy the lords ; and Burnet calls it “ a bare- tion and government by king, lords, and 
laced republican notion, which wa.s wont commons, as by law established ” which 
to ho condemned as such by the same he conjectures to be rather levelled at 
perilous who now pressed it.'* The lords “ barefaced republican notions ” tlian 
and commons, he observes, are indeed borrowed from them. Ralph, ii. 1018. 
part of the constitution and the legls- Burnet's memory was too deceitful to be 
lative body, but not of the government trusted without reference to books; yet 
Vol. iv. p. 638. But speaker Onslow, he seems rarely to have made any. — 
coming half a century later, after the 1845] 

^vhig practice and theory bad become k 4 & 5 W. & M. c. 21. 
tstablisbed, sees little to object to in the 11 & 12 W. 111. c. 2, $ 50. 
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house of c(jinmons were still determined to preserve at 
least the principle of limitation as to the number of 
placemen within their walls. They gave way indeed to 
the otlier house in a considerable degree, receding, with 
some unwillingness, fiom a clause specifying expressly 
the description of offices which should not create a dis- 
qualification, and consenting to an entire repeal of the 
original article." But they established two provisions of 
great importance, which still continue the great securi- 
ties against an overwhelming influence : first, that every 
member of the house of conuuons accepting an otiice 
under the crown, except a higher commission in the 
aimy, shall vacate his seat, and a new writ shall issue; 
secondly, that no person holding an office created since 
the 2^5th of October, 1705, shall be capable of being 
elected or re-elected at all. They excluded at the same 
time all such as held pensions during the pleasure of the 
crown ; and, to check the multiplieation of placemen, 
enacted that no greater number of eommissioneis 
should be appointed to execute any office than had been 
employed in its execution at some time before that par- 
liament." Those restrictions ought to be ligorously and 
jealously maintained, and to reeeive a construction, in 
doubtful cases, according to their constitutional spirit ; 
not as if they were of a penal nature towards individuals, 
an absurdity in which the careless and indulgent tem- 
per of modem times might sometimes acquiesce.^ 


“ The house of commons introduced 
into the act of security, as it was called, 
a long clause, earned on a division by 
167 to 160 , Jan 24, 1706, enumerating 
various persons who should be eligible to 
parliament ; the principal officers of state, 
tlie commissioners ot treasury and ad- 
miralty, and a limited number of other 
placemen. The lords thought fit to repeal 
the whole prohibitory enactment. It was 
resolved in the commons, by a majority 
of 205 to 183, that they would not agree 
to this amendment. A conference accord- 
ingly took place, when the managers of 
the commons objected, Feb. 7, that a 
total repeal of that provision would admit 
such an unlimited number of officers to 
sit m their house as might destroy the 
free and impartial proceedings in parlia- 
ment, and endanger tlie liberties, of the 
VOL. III. 


commons of England. Those on the 
lords’ Bide gave their reasons to the con- 
trary at great length, Feb 11. The com- 
mons determined, Feb 18, to insert the 
provision vacating the seat of a member 
accepting office ; and resolved not to insist 
on their disagreements as to the mam 
clause. Three protests were entered m 
the house of lords against inserting the 
word** repealed ” m reference to the pro- 
hibitory clause, instead of ** regulated and 
altered," all by tory peers. It is observ- 
able that, as the provision was not to 
take effect till the house of Hanover 
should succeed to the throne, the stick- 
lers for it might be full as much in- 
fluenced by their ill-will to that family 
as by their zeal for liberty. 

° 4 Anne, c. 8 6 Anne, c. 7. 

P This, it is to be observed, was wnt- 

u*''vEi^stTY 
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It had been the practice of the Stuarts, especially 
in the last years of their dynasty, to dismiss 
tnce * judges, without seeking any other pretence, 
judges. showed any disposition to thwart govern- 

ment in politi(*al prosecutions. The general behaviour of 
the bench liad covered it with infamy. Tliougli the real 
security for an honest court of justice must be found in 
their responsibility to parliament Uml to public opinion, 
it was evident that their tenure in office must, in the 
lirst place, (JC'.ase to be precarious, and their integrity 
rescued from the seveie trial of forfeiting the emoluments 
upon which they subsisted. In the debates previous to 
the doelaiation of rights wo find that several speakers 
insisted on making the judges’ commissions quamdvf se 
hene gesseriiit — that is, during life or good behaviour, in- 
stead of (ItfnnUe placito^ at the discretion of the ciown. 
The former, indeed, is said to have been the ancient 
course till the reign of James I. But this was omitted 
in the hasty and imperfect bill of rights. The commis- 
sions, however, of William’s judges ran qnemdin se hene 
gesserint. But the king gave an unfortunate instance of 
his very in judicious tenacity of bad prerogatives in refus- 
ing his assent, in l()92, to a bill that had passed both 
houses for establishing this independence of the judges 
by law, and c<jnfirming their salaries.'^ We owe this 
important provision to the act of settlement; not, as 
ignorance and adulation have perpetually asserted, to 
his late majesty George HI. No judge can bo dismissed 
from office, e.vcopt in consequence of a conviction for 
some offence, or the address of both houses of parlia- 
ment, which is tantamount to an act of the legislature.^ 
It is always to be kept in mind that they are still ac- 
cessible to the hope of further promotion, to the zeal 
of political attachment, to the flattery of princes and 
ministers; that the bias of their prejudices, as elderly 
and peaceable men, will, in a plurality of cases, be on 

ten before the reform l)ill of 1832, which the king, he says, by some of the judges 
created a necessity, if any sort of balance themselves, that it was not fit they should 
is to be preserved in our constitution, of be out of all dependence on the court 
strengthening the executive power, and. ' It was originally resolved that they 
consequently dictated the expediency of should be removable on the address of 
relaxing many provisions which had been either house, whu h was changed after- 
required in very diflferont times wards to both houses. Comm Journ, 

*1 Burnet, 80. It vas ropiesented to 1 2th March and 10th May 
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the side of power ; that they have very frequently been 
trained, as advocates, to vindicate every" proceeding of 
the crown : from all which we should look on tliem with 
some little vigilance, and not come hastily to a conclu- 
sion that, because their commissions cannot be vacated 
by the crown’s authority, they are wholly out of the 
reach of its influence. 1 would by no means be mis- 
interpreted, as if the general conduct of our couits of 
justice since the Eevolution, and especially mi lah^-r 
times, which in most respects have been the best times, 
were not deserving of that credit it has usually gained ; 
but possibly it may have been more guided and kept 
straight than some are willing to acknowledge by the 
s})irit of obsei-vation and censure which modifies and 
controls our whole govemment. 

The last clause in the act of settlement, that a pardon 
under the great seal shall not be pleadable in bar -of an 
impeachment, requires no i^articular notice beyond what 
has been said on the subject in a foimer chapter.* 

In the following session, a new parliament having 
been assembled, in which the tory faction had oatiu^f 
less influence than in the last, and T.ouis XIY. 
having in the mean time acknowledged the son of James 
as king of England, the natural resentment of this insult 
and breach of faith was shown in a more decided asseition 
of Eevolution principles than had hitheito been made. 
The pretended king was attainted of high treason ; a 
measure absuid as a law, but politic as a deiinncialion 
of perpetual enmity.* It was made high treason to corre- 
spond with him, or remit money for his service. And 
a still more vigorous measure was adopted, an oath to 
be taken, not only by all civil officers, but by all eccle- 
siastics, members of the universities, and schoolmasters, 
acknowledging William as lawful and rightful king, and 


• It was proposed in the lords, as a 
clause in the bill of rights, that pardons 
upon fUQ impeachment should ^ void, 
but lost by 60 to 17 ; on which twelve 
peers, all whigs, entered a protest ParL 
Hist 482 

t 13 W. III. c. 3. The lords introduced 
an amendment into this bill to attaint 
also Mary of Este, the late queen of 
James II. But the commons disagreed. 


on the ground that it might be of danger- 
ous consequent e to attamt anyone by an 
amendment, in which case suth due con- 
sideration cannot be bad as the nature of 
an attainder requires. The lords, alter a 
conference, gave way ; but brought in a 
separate bill to attaint Mary of Esk', 
which passed with a protest of the tory 
peers. Lords’ Journals, Feb. 6, 12, 2u, 
1701-2. 

0 2 
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denying any right or title in the pretended prince of 
Wales.'* The tories, and especially lord Nottingham, 
had earnestly contended, in the beginning of the king's 
reign, against those words in the act of recognition which 
asserted William and Mary to be rightfully and law- 
fully king and queen. They opposed the association at 
the time of the assassination-plot, on account of the same 
epithets, taking a distinction which satisfied the narrow 
understanding of Nottingham, and served as a subter- 
fuge for more cunning men, between a king whom they 
were bound in all cases to obey and one whom they 
could stylo rightful and lawful. These expressions weie 
in fact slightly modified on that oc(;asion ; yet fifteen 
peers and ninety- two commoners declined, at least for a 
time, to sign it. The present oath of abjuration thoie- 
fore was a signal victory of the whigs who boasted of 
the devolution over the tories who excused it.* The 
renunciation of the hereditary right, for at this time few 
of the latter party believed in the young man’s spurious- 
ness, was complete and unequivocal. The dominant 
faction might enjoy perhaps a charitable pleasure in ex- 
posing many of their adversaries, and especially the 
high-church (dergy, to the disgrace and remorse of 
perjury. Few or none, however, who had taken the 
oath of allegiance refused this additional cup of bitter- 
ness, though so much less defensible, according to the 
principles they had employed to vindicate their compli- 
ance in the fonner instance ; so time it is that in matters 
of conscience the first sciuple is the only one which it 
costs much to overcome. But the imposition of this test, 
as was evident in a few years, did not check the bold- 
ness or diminish the nimibers of the Jacobites ; and 1 
must confess that, of all sophistry that weakens moral 
obligation, that is the most j)ardonablo which men em- 
ploy to escape from this species of tyranny. The state 
may reasonably make an entire and heartfelt attachment 
to its authority the condition of civil trust ; but nothing 
more than a promise of peaceable obedience can justly 
bo exacted from those who ask only to obey in peace. 

“ 13 W. Ill c. 8. first reason of tbeir votes was afterwards 

* sixteen lords, including two bishops, expunged from the Journals by order of 
Compton and Sprat, protested against the the house. Lords' Journals, 24th Fa b. 
bill containing the abjuration oath. The 3rd March, 1701-2. 
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There was a had spirit abroad in the church, ambitions, 
factious, intolerant, calumnious ; but this wjis not neces- 
sarily paiixaken by all its members, and many excellent 
men might deem themselves hardly dealt with m re- 
quiiing their denial of an abstract proposition which 
did not appear so totally false according to their notions 
of the English constitution and the church’s doctrine.^ 

y WhHton mentions that Mr. Baker, but the oath of abjuration, coming out the 
of St Julin s, CambndgG, a worthy and ne\tyear,had siuh expressions as h«‘ til 11 
learned man, £18 well as others of the col- bcrupled AV^histon’s Memoirs. Biog 
h'ge, had thoughts of taking the oath of lint. (Kippis’s edition), art. IUktr. 
alhgiaiKO on the death ot kingj.unc>; 
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CHAPTER XVL 

ON rilK Sl'AFK OF TKK CONSTiruriON IN THF REKJNS OK ANNE. 
<JK01i0E 1, AND OEOUGE II. 


Tc'i iiniiution of Contest between the Ctown and Pailuunent — Dwtmttivo lYin- 
ctples of ^Vhi;^,s and 'I'onea — (’haiigeH eflet ted in these by Cm unistantes — 
ImpeadiuiOJit ot Satlieverell displays them again — Revolutions in the Mnnstiy 
undei Anne - War ot the Sucee.sMon — Tnaity <>t Foiuc broken off—^Lenewed 
again by tlie 'Fory (loveinnient — Arguments for and against the Ireaty of 
Utieoht - the Negotiation nnsnianuged ^ Intrigues ot the Jacobites -- 
ol the Ministers engage in them — Just Alanii lor the Hanover 8nctessiou — 
Aciosslun ot Oeoigc I —Whigs come into Povvei — Croat Dnsaffection in tlie 
Kingdom — Iiniieai hnient ot Tory Munsters— Bill for Si^ptenmal Parliaments 

— Peerage Bill -Jacohitism among the Cleigy — Convocation — Its Encioach- 
inenih — Hoadley -- Convocation no longer suffered to sit — Infnngcinents of 
the 'rderatioii by Statutes under Anno -They aie n pealed by the Whigs — 
Principles of I'oleiatioii tully estahlibhed — Banishinont ot Atteibury — Decline 
of the Jacobites — I’rejndices against the Reigning Family — Jealoii.sy of the 
Crown — Clianges in the Constitution wlieicon it was toimded— Permanent Mili- 
tary Force — Appicliensionsfiom it — Kstablishinent of Militia — Influence over 
Parliament by Places and Pensions — Attempts to restiain it — Place Bill of 
1741 — Set ret Conuption - Commitments lor Breath of Privilege — of Memliers 
lor Offences — of Stiangera for Offciucs against Members — oi for Offences 
against thi* House — Kentish Petition of 1701 — Dispute with Lords ulxait Ayles- 
huiy Election — Pioceedings against l\Ir. Muriay m 1751 — Coimnilments for 
Offences unconnected with the House — Privileges ot the House not controllable 
by Courts of Law — Danger of stretthmg this loo far — Extension of Penal Laws 

— Diminution of Personal Authonty td the Crown — Causes of tins — Party 
Connexions — Influence of Political W'l itings — Publication of Debates — Iiiciea'^d 
Influence til tlie Middle Ranks. 

The a(^t of settlement was tlie seal of our constitutional 
. , laws, the complement of the Pcvulution itself 

termination ’ x . , . i . 

ot the con- anti the Dill OI rights, iiio last great statute 

the^ruv^n^*^ whicli restrains the jiower of the crown, and 
and paiha- manifests, in any conspicuous degree, a jealousy 
of parliament in behalf of its dwn and the sub- 
ject’s privileges. The battle had been fought and gained ; 
the statute-book, as it becomes more voluminous, is less 
interesting in the history of onr constitution ; the voice 
of petitioh, complaint, or remonstrance is seldom to be 
tmeed in the Journals ; the crown in return desists alto- 
gether, not merely from the threatening or objurgatoiy 
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tone of the Stuarts, but from that dissatisfaction some- 
times apparent in the language of William; and ihe 
vessel seems riding in smooth walcr, nmvcd by other 
impulses, and liable perhaps to other dangeis, than thobe 
of the ocean- wave and the tempest. The leigiis, accord- 
ingly, of Anno, George 1., and George II., allbrd rather 
materials for dissertation, than consecutive f.icts for such 
a woik as the present; and may be sketched in a single 
chapter, though by no means the least impoitant, which 
the reader’s study and rellectioii must enable him to lill 
up. (Changes of an essential natuio were in opeiation 
during the sixty yeais of these three reigns, as well as 
in that lieyond the limits of this iindci taking, wliich in 
length measnies them all ; some of them greatly enhanc- 
ing the authority of the crown, or rather of tlie executive 
goveinmont, while others had so opposite a teiidenc}', 
that philosophical speculators have not been nnifoini in 
determining on which side was the sway of the balance. 

ISo clear understanding can be acquired of the ])olitical 
history of England without distinguishing, with some 
accuracy of dctinition, the two great ])aities of whig and 
tory. But tliis is not ea.sy ; because tliose denominations, 
being sometimes applied to factions in the state intent 
on their own aggrandizement, sometimes to the 
principles they entertained or professed, luivo pimcipifs 
become equivocal, and do by no means, at all 
periods and on all occasions, present the same 
sense ; an amhiguity which has been increased by tlio 
lax and incorrect use of familiar language. We may 
consider the words, in the first instance, as expressive of 
a political theory or principle, applicable to the English 
government. They were originally employed at the time 
of the bill of exclusion, though the distinction of the 
parties they denote is evidently at least as old as the 
long parliament. Both of these parties, it is material to 
observe, agreed in the maintenance of the constitution ; 
that is, in the administration of government by an 
hereditary sovereign, and in the concunenco of that 
sovereign with the two houses of parliament in legis- 
lation, as well as in those other institutions which 
have been reckoned most ancient and fundamental. A 
favourer of unlimited monarchy was not a tory, neither 
was a republican a whig. Lord Clarendon was a tory, 
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Hobbes was not; bishop Hoadley was a whig, Milton 
was not. Jhit they differed mainly in this ; that to a 
tory the constitution, inasmuch as it was the constitution, 
was an ultimate point, beyond which he never looked, 
and from which he thought it altogether impossible to 
swerve ; whereas a whig deemed all forms of government 
subordinate to the public good, and therefore liable to 
change when they sliould cease to promote that object. 
Within those bounds which he, as well as his antagonist, 
meant not to transgress, and rejecting all unnecessary 
innovation, the whig had a natural tendency to ])olitical 
improvement, the tory an aversion to it. The one loved 
to descant on liberty and the rights of mankind, the other 
on the mischiefs of sedition and the rights of kings. 
Though both, as I have said, admitted a common prin- 
ciple, the maintenance of the constitution, yet this made 
the privileges of the subject, that the crown^s jnerogativc, 
his peculiar care. Hence it seemed likely that, through 
passion and circumstance, the tory might -aid in esta- 
blishing despotism, or the whig in subverting monarchy. 
The former was generally hostile to the libcirty of the 
press, and to freedom of inquiry, especially in icligion ; 
the latter their friend. The principle of the one, in 
short, was amelioration ; of the other, conservation. 

But the distinctive characters of whig and toiy were 
chwges plainly seen, after the Bevolution and act 

oirpcSd In of settlement, in relation to the crown, than to 
lumstmces^' some other parts of our polity. The tory was 
ardently, and in the first place, the supporter i 
of the church in as much pre-eminence and power as he 
could give it. For the church’s sake, when both seemed 
iis it were on one plank, he sacrificed his loyalty ; for 
her. he was always ready to persecute the catholic, and 
if the times permitted not to persecute, yet to restrain 
and discountenance the nonconformist. He came un- 
willingly into the toleration which the whig held up as 
one of the great trophies of the Eevolution. The whig 
spumed at the haughty language of the church, and 
treated the dissenters with moderation, or perhaps with 
favour. This distinction subsisted long after the two 
parties had shifted their ground as to civil liberty and 
i*oyal power. Again, a predilection for the territorial 
aristocracy, and for a government chiefly conducted by 
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their influence, a jealousy of new men, of tlie mercantile ' 
interest, of the commonalty, never failed to mark the 
genuine tory. It has been common to speak of Ihe whigs 
as an aristocratical flrction. Tloubtless the majority of 
the peerage from the Eevolution downwards to the death 
of George II. were of that denomination. But this is 
merely an instance wherein the party and the principle 
are to be distinguished. The natural bias of the aristo- 
cracy is towards the crown ; but, except in most part of 
the reign of Anno, the crown might be reckoned with 
the whig paidy. o one who reflects on tlie motives which 
are likely to influence the judgment of classes in society 
would hesitate to predict that an English house of lords 
would contain a larger proportion of men inclined to 
the tory principle than of the opposite school ; and wo 
do not find that experience contradicts this anticipation. 

It will be obvious that I have given to each of these 
political principles a moral character; and have con- 
sidered them as they would subsist in upright and con- 
scientious men, not as we may find them “in the dregs 
of Komulus,” suffocated by selfishness or distorted by 
faction. The whigs appear to have taken a far more 
comprehensive view of the nature and ends of civil 
society ; their principle is more virtuous, more flexible 
to the variations of time and circumstance, more con- 
genial to large and masculine intellects. But it may 
probably be no small advantage, that the two parties, oi 
rather the sentiments which have been presumed to 
actuate them, should have been mingled, as we find 
them, in the complex mass of the English nation, whether 
the proportions may or not have been always such as we 
might desire. They bear some analogy to the two forces 
which retain the planetary bodies in their orbits ; the 
annihilation of one would disperse them into chaos, that 
of the other would drag them to a centre. And, though 
I cannot reckon these old appellations by any means 
characteristic of our political factions in the nineteenth 
century, the names whig and tory are often well applied 
to individuals. Nor can it be otherwise ; since they are 
founded not only on our laws and history, with which 
most have some acquaintance, but in the diversities of 
condition and of moral temperament generally subsisting 
among mankind. 
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It is however one thing to prefer the whig principle, 
anotlior to justify, as an lulvocate, the party which boie 
that name. So far as tliey weie guided by that principle, 
I hold them far mure friendly to the great interests of 
the comirKjnwoalth tlian tlieir adversaries. But, in truth, 
the peculiar circumstances oftlicse four reigns after thc‘ 
devolution, tlie spirit of faction, prejudice, and ani- 
mosity, above all, the desire of obtaining or retaining 
power, which, it it bo ever sought as a means, is soon 
converted into an end, threw both paities veiy often 
into a false position, and gave to each the language and 
vsentimeuts of the other; so that the two priiunples are 
rather to ho traced in wiitings, and those not wholly of 
a tem[)orary nature, than in the debates of parliament. 
In the reigns of William and Anne, the whigs, s})eaking 
of them generally as a groat party, had ])reservcd their 
original character unimpaired far more than theii o])po- 
iients. All that had passed in the foimei reign served 
to humblo the lories, and to enfeeble their principle, 
Hie devolution itself, and the votes upon wliich it was 
ibnnded, the bill of recognition in lOhO, the icpeal of 
the non-resisting tost, the act of settlement, tlie oath of 
abjuration, wore solemn adjudications, as it wiu'e, against 
their creed. They took away the old argument, that the 
letter of the law was on their side. If this indei'd weie 
all usurpation, the answer was ready ; but those who 
did not caro to make it, or by their submission put it out 
of their power, were compelled to saciitieo not a little of 
that which had entered into the definition of a tory. Yet 
even this had not a greater eft'oet than that systematic 
jealousy and dislike of the administration, which made 
them encroach, according to ancient notions, and cer- 
tainly their own, on the prerogative of William. They 
learned in this no unplciising lesson to popnlai* assem- 
blies, to magnify tlieir own privileges and the rights of 
the peoj)le. This tone was often assumed by the friends 
of the exiled family, and in them it was without any 
dereliction of their object. It was natural that a jacobito 
should use popular topics in order to thwart and subvert 
an usurping government. His faith was to the crown, 
but to the crown on a right head. In a tory who volun- 
tarily submitted to the reigning prince, such an oppo- 
sition to the pierogative was repugnant to the maxims 
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of liis creed, and placed him, as I have said, in a false 
position. This is of course applicable to the reigns of 
George I. and II., and in a greater degree in proportion 
as the tory and Jacobite were more se2)arated than they 
had been perhaps under \\ illiam. 

The tones gave a striking proof how far they might 
bo brought to abandon their theories, in su])poitiiig an 
address to the queen that she would invite the princess 
Sophia to take up her residence in England ; a nieasuie 
so unnatural as well as imprudent, tluit some have 
ascribed it to a sulitlefy of politics which J do not com- 
prehend. But we need not, perhaps, look farther than 
to the blind rage of a party just discarded, who, out of 
pKlue towards their sovereign, made her more iirecon- 
cilably their enemy, and, while they hoped to biand 
their opponents with inconsistency, ibrgot that the im- 
putation would redound with tenfold force on them- 
selves. The whigs justly resisted a proposal so little 
called for at that time ; but it led to an act for the 
security of the succession, designating a regency in the 
event of the queen’s decease, and providing that the 
actual parliament, or the last if none were in being, 
should meet immediately, and continue for six months, 
unless dissolved by the successor.* 

In the conduct of this party, generally speaking, we do 
not, I think, find any abandonment of the cause of liberty. 
The whigs appear to have been zealous for bills exclud- 
ing placemen from the house, or limiting their numbers 
in it ; and the abolition of the Scots privy council, an 
odious and despotic tribunal, was owing in a great mea- 
sure to the authority of lord Somers,^ In these measures 


* 4 Anne, c. 8 ; Pari. Hist. 457, et post ; 
Burnet, 429. 

b 6 Anne, c. 6; Pari Hist. 613; So- 
merville, 296; Hardw. Papeis, u. 473. 
Cunnmgham attests the zeal of the whigs 
for abolishing the Scots pi ivy council, 
though he is wrong m reckoning lord 
Cow per among them, whose name appears 
in the protest on the other side ii 135, 
&c. The distinction of old and modem 
whigs appeared agam in tliis reign the 
former professing, and m general feeling, 
a more steady attachment to the principles 
of clTil liberty. Sir Peter King, sir Jo- 
seph Jekyll, Mr. Wortley, Mr, Hampden, 


and the historian himself, were of this 
description ; and consequently did not 
always support Godolphin. P. 210, kc. 
Mr. Wortley brought in a bill, which 
passed the commons m 1710, for voting 
by ballot. It w’as opposed by Wharton 
and Godolphin in the lords, as dangeious 
to the constitution, and thrown out. 
Wortley, ho says, went the next year to 
Venice, on purpose to inquire into the 
effects of the ballot, whicii prevailed uni- 
versally in that republic, P, 286. 1 hav e 
since learned that no trace of such a bill 
can be found in the Journals ; yet I tliink 
Cunningham must have had some bmn- 
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however the tories generally co-operated ; and it is cer- 
tainly difficult in the history of any nation to separate 
tlie influence of sincere patriotism from that of animosity 
and thirst of power. Ihit one memorable event in the 
impoach- I’cign of Annc gave an opportunity for bringing 
sacheleroii thcorics of govemmcnt into collision, 

dispiayT"^ to tho signal advantage of that which the whigs 
them again, professed; I mean the impeachment of Dr. 
Sachevercll. Though, with a view to the interests of 
their ministry, this prosecution was very unadvised, and 
has been deservedly censured, it was of high importance 
in a constitutional light, and is not only the most au- 
thentic exposition, but the most authoritative ratification, 
of the principles upon which the Eevolution is to be 
defended.'' 

Tlie charge against Sachevercll was not for impugning 
what was done at the Kevolution, which he affected to 
vindicate, but for maintaining that it was not a case of 
resistiince to the supreme power, and consequently no 
exception to his tenet of an unlimited passive obedience. 
Tho managers of the impeachment had, therefore, not 
only to prove that there was resistance in the Kevolution, 
which could not of course be sincerely disputed, but to 
assert the lawfulness, in great emergencies, or what is 


dation for his circumstantial assertion. 
The ballot, however, was probably meant 
to be rn pjirllament, not, or not vs holly, in 
elections. 

[On searching the Journals T find a 
bill “ to prevent bribery, corruption, and 
other indecent practices, in electing ot 
members to serve in parliament,” ordered 
to be biought in, 17th Jan 1708-9. No- 
thing further appears in this session ; but 
in tlie next a bill with the same title is 
biought in, 16th Feb. 1709-10, and read a 
second time Feb. 18th ; but no more ap- 
pears about it. Mr. Wortley’s name does 
not appear among those who were ordered 
to bring in either of these bills. 

I have also found in a short tract, en- 
titled * A Patriot’s Proposal to the People 
of England,’ 1705, a recommendation of 
election by ballot. It is highly democra- 
tical in its principle, but came a full cen- 
tury too soon. The proceedings of the 
house of commons In the Aylesbury case 
Bcem to have produced it. 


It seems, therefore, that I was mistaken 
in supposing the bill mentioned by Cun- 
ningham to have respected the mode of 
voting in parliament. — 1845 ] 

® Pari. Hist. VI 805 ; Ihirnet, 537 ; 
State Trials, xv. l. It is said in Coxe’s 
Life of Marlborough, iii. 141, that Marl- 
borough and Somers were against this 
prosecution. This wiiter goes out of 
his way to make a false and impertinent 
remark on the managers of the impeach- 
ment, as giving encouragement by their 
speeches to licentiousness and sedition 
Id. 166. 

[Cunningham says that Marlborough 
was for prosecution at law, lather than 
impeachment; Somers against both: ii. 
277. Harley spoke against the impeach- 
ment, as unworthy of the house, but con- 
demned Sacheverell’s sermon as foolish, 
c.alling it a “ circumgyration of incoherent 
words which, the historian says, some 
thought was the character of his own 
speech. Vol. ii. p. 286.-1845 T 
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called in politics necessity, of taking aims against the 
law — a delicate matter to treat of at any time, and not 
least so by ministers of state and law officers of the 
crown, in the very presence, as they knew, of their 
sovereign.*^ We cannot praise too highly their speeches 
upon this charge : some shades, rather of discretion than 
discordance, may be perceptible; and we may distin- 
guish the warmth of Lechmere, or the openness of Stan 
hope, from the caution of Walpole, who betrays more 
anxiety than his colleagues to give no offence in the 
highest quarter ; but in every one the same fundamental 
principles of the whig creed, except on which indeed the 
impeachment could not rest, aie unambiguously pro- 
claimed. “ Since we must give up our right to the laws 
and liberties of this kingdom,” says sir Joseph Jekyll, 
“ or, which is all one, be precarious in the enjoyment of 
them, and hold them only during pleasure, if this doctrine 
of unlimited non-i esistance prevails, the commons have 
been content to undertake this prosecution. “ The doc- 
trine of unlimited, unconditional passive obedience,” says 
Mr. Walpole, “ was first invented to support arbitiary and 
despotic power, and was never promoted or countenanced 
by any government that had not designs some time or 
other of making use of it.” ^ And thus general Stanhope 
still more vigorously : “As to the doctrine itself of abso- 
lute non-resistance, it should seem needless to prove b}' 

d “ The managers appointed by the For, though princes do cherish these and 
house of commons,” says an ardent ja- the like doctrines whilst they serve u-i 
cobite, “behaved with all the insolence the means to advance themselves to a 
imaginable. In their discourse they crown, yet, being once possessed thereof, 
boldly asserted, even m her majesty’s they have as little satisfaction in them as 
presence, that, if the right to the crown those who succeed by an hereditary un- 
Wvas hereditary and indefeasible, the questionable title.” Lockhart Papers, i 
prince beyond seas, meaning the king, 312. 

and not the queen, had the legal title to It is probable enough that the last 
It, she having no claim thereto but what remark has its weight, and that the queen 
she owed to the people ; and that by the did not wholly like the speeches of some 
llevolution principles, on which the con- of the managers ; and yet nothing can 
btitution was founded, and to which the be more certain than that she owed her 
laws of the land agreed, the people might crown in the first instance, and the pre- 
turn out or lay aside their sovereigns as servation of It at that very time, to those 
they saw cause. Though, no doubt of insolent doctrmes which wounded her 
it, there was a great deal of truth in these royal ear ; and that the genuine loyalists 
assertions, it is easy to be believed that would soon have lodged her m the 
the queen was not well pleased to hear Tower, 
them maintained, even m her own pro- * State Trials, xv. 95. 
sence and in so solemn a manner, before f Id. 115. 
such a great concourse of her subjects. 
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arguments that it is inconsistent witli the law of reason, 
with the law of nature, and with the practice of all ages 
and countries. Nor is it very material what the opinions 
of some particular divines, or even the doctrine generally 
preached in some particular reigns, may have been con- 
cerning it. it is sufficient foi* us to know what the 
]>ractice of the church of England has been, when it 
found itself oppressed. And indeed one may a])peal to 
the practice of all ehurclies, of all states, and of all 
nations in the world, how they behaved themselvc's when 
they found their civil and leligious constitutions invaded 
aiid oppress(3d by tyranny. J belicwe we may further 
venture to say that there is not at this day subsisting 
any nation or government in the world, whose first 
original did not receive its foundation either from resist- 
ance or compact ; and, as to our purpose, it is equal if 
the latter be admitted. For wherever compact is ad- 
mitted, there must be admitted likewise a right to defend 
the rights accruing by such compact. To argue tlie 
municipal laws of a country in this case is idle. Those 
laws weio only made for the common course of things, 
and can never Ije understood to have been designed to 
defeat the end of all laws whatsoever ; which would be 
the consequence of a nation’s bimely submitting to a 
violation of all their divine and human rights.” ^ Mr. 
Lechmerc argues to the same purpose in yet stronger 
terms.*' 

But, if these managers for the commons were explicit 
in their ass(ution of the whig principle, the counsel for 
Sacheverell by no moans unfurled the opposite banner 
with equal courage. In this was chiefly manifested the 
success of the former. His advocates had recourse to 
the petty chicane of arguing that he had laid down a 
general rule of obedience without mentioning its ex- 
ceptions, that the Revolution was a case of necessity, 
and that they fully approved what was done therein. 
They set up a distinction, which, though at that time 
perhaps novel, has sometimes since been adopted by 
tory writers ; that resistance to the supreme power was 
indeed utterly illegal on any pretence whatever, but 
that the supreme power in this kingdom was the legis- 
lature, not the king ; and that the Revolution took effect 
5 state Tnals, ]2t. Id. 61. 
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by the concurrence of the lords and commons.* This is 
of itself a descent froin the high ground of toryism, and 
would not have been held by tlie sincere bigots of that 
creed. Though specious, however, the argument is a 
so]di!.sm, and does not moot the case of the Hevolution. 
b’'or, though the supreme power may be said to reside in 
the legislature, yet the prerogative within its due limits 
is just as much part of the constitution, and the (picstion 
of resistance to lawful authority remains as before. Even 
if this resistance had been made by the two houses of 
parliament, it was but the case of the civil war which 
had been explicitly condemned by more than one statute 
of Charles II. But, as Mr. Lechmere said in reply, it 
was undeniable that the lords and commons did not join 
in that resishince at the revolution as part of the legis- 
lative and supreme power, but as part of the collective 
body of the nation. And sir John Holland had before 
observed, “ that there was a resistance at the revolution 
was most plain, if taking up arms in Yorkshire, Notting- 
hamshire, (dieshire, and almost all the counties of Eng- 
liind ; if the desertion of a princess own troops to an 
invading pilnco, and turning their anus against their 
sovereign, be resistance.” It might in fact have been 
asked whether the dukes of Leeds and Shrewsbury, then 
sitting in j\idgment on Sacheverell (and who afterwards 
voted him not guilty), might not have been convicted of 
treason, if the prince of Orange had foiled of success?" 
The advocates indeed of the prisoner made so many con- 
cessions as amounted to an abandonment of all the 
general question. They relied chiefly on numerous 

• state Trials, 196, 229 It is observed that the revolution was an exception from 
by Cnnningiiam, p. 286, that Sachcveroll’s the nature of government in general, and 
counsel, exce})t Phipps, were ashamed of the constitution and la\\8 of Britain in 
him ; which is really not far from the particular, which necessity in that par- 
case. “ The doctor,” says Lockhart, ticular case made expedient and lawful.’* 
“employed sir Simon, afterwards lord Ibid. 

Harcoiirt, and sir Constantino Phipps, as k State Trials, 407. 
his counsel, who defended him the best *" Id 110. 

way they could, though they were hard “ Cunningham says that the duke of 
put to it to maintain the hereditary right Leeds spoke strongly m favour of the 
and unlimited doctrine of non-resistance, revolution, though he voted Sacheverell 
and not condemn the revolution And not guilty. P. 298. Lockhart observes 
the truth on it is, these are so incon- that he added success to necessity, as an 
sistent with one another, that the chief essential point for rendenng the rcvoln- 
argiiraents alleged in this and other pa- tion lavvful. 
rallel cases came to no more than this : 
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passages in the homilies and most approved writers of 
the Anglican church, asserting the duty of unbounded 
passive obedience. But the managers eluded these in 
their reply with decent respect.** The lords voted 8a- 
cheverell guilty by a majority of 67 to »59 ; several 
voting on each side rather according to their present 
faction than their own principles. They passed a slight 
sentence, interdicting him^only from ])reacliing for three 
years. TTiis was deemed a sort of triumpli by his ad- 
herents ; but a severe punishment on one so insignificant 
would have been misplaced ; and the sentence may be 
compared to the nominal damages sometimes given in a 
suit instituted for the trial of a gi-eat right. 

The shifting combinations of party in the reign of 
Revolution affocted the original distinctions 

intiieuu- of whig and tory, though generally known, 
must bo shortly noticed. The (lueen, whose 
understanding and htness for government were 
below mediocrity, had been attached to the torios, and 
boro an antijiathy to her predecessor. Her first minis- 
try, her first parliament, gave presage of a government 
to bo wholly conducted by tliat party. But this preju- 
dice was counteiacted by the persuasions of that cele- 
brated favourite, the wife of Marlborough, who, probably 
from some personal resentments, had thrown her influ- 
ence into the scale of the whigs. The well-known 
records of their conversation and correspondence present 
a strange picture of good-natured feebleness on one side, 
and of ungrateful insolence on the other. But the in- 

” The lioinilios are so much more them. But the times were not ripe fur 
vehement against resistance than Sa- this, or some other of that good prelate s 
cheverell was, that it would have been designs. Wordsworth’s Eccles. Btog. vol 
awkward to pass a rigorous sentence on vi. The quotations from the homilies 
him. In fact, he or any other clergy- and otlier approved works by Sacheveroll's 
man had a right to preach the homily counsel are irresistible, and must have 
against rebellion instep of a sermon. As mcreased the party spirit of-the clergy, 
to their laying down general rules without “ No conjuncture of circumstances what- 
advertlng to the exceptions, an apology ever,” says bishop Sanderson, " can make 
which the managers set up for them, that expedient to be done at any time 
it was just as good for Sacheverell ; and that is of itself, and in the kind, unlawful, 
the homilies expressly deny all possible For a man to take up arms offen^lve or 
exceptions. Tillotson had a plan of drop- defensive agomsta lawful sovereign, being 
ping these old compositions, which in a thing in its nature simply and de toto 
some doctrinal points, as well as in the gencre unlawful, may not be done by any 
tenet of non resistance, do not represent man, at any time, in any case, upon any 
the sentiments of the mcKlern church, colour or pretence whatsoever.” State 
though, in a general way, it subset ll)e.s to Trials, 231. 
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terior of a court will rarely endure daylight. Though 
Godolpliin and Marlborough, in whom the queen reposed 
her entire confidence, had been thought tories, they be- 
came gradually alienated from that party, and commu- 
nicated their own feelings to the queen. The house ot 
commons very reasonably declined to make an heredi- 
tary grant to the latter out of the revenues of the post- 
office in 1702, when he had performed no extraordinary 
services ; though they acceded to it without hesitation 
after the battle of Blenheim.** This gave some offence 
to Anne ; and the chief tory leaders in the cabinet, 
Rochester, Nottingham, and Buckingham, displaying a 
reluctance to carry on the war with such vigour as Mari- 
borough knew to be necessary, were soon removed from 
office. Their revengeful attack on the queen, in the 
address to invite the princess Sophia, made a return to 
power ho 2 )cless for several years. Anne, however, enter- 
tained a desire very natural to an English sovereign, ^et 
in whicli none but a weak one will exj^ect to succeed, 
of excluding chiefs of parties from her councils. Bis 
gusted with the tories, she was loth to admit the whigs ; 
and thus Godolphin’s administration, from 1704 to 1708, 
was rather sullenly supported, sometimes indeed thwart ed, 
by that party. Cowj)er was made chancellor against the 
queen's wishes but the junto, as it was called, of five 
eminent whig peers, Someis, Halifax, WliaHon, Oiford, 
and Sunderland, were kept out through the queen’s dis- 
like, and in some measure, no question, through Godol- 
jffiin’s jealousy. They forced themselves into the cabinet 
about 1708; and effected the dismissal of Harley and 8t. 
John, who, though not of the regular tory school in con- 
nexion or principle, had already gone along with that 
faction in the late reign, and were now reduced by their 
dismissal to unite with it.^ The whig ministry of queen 


P Pari. Hist. vi. 67. They aid not 
scruple, however, to say what cost nothing 
but veracity and gratitude, that Marl- 
borough had retrieved the honour of the 
nation This was justly objected to, as 
reflecting on the late king, but earned by 
180 to 80. Id. 68 ; Burnet. 

Coxe's Marlborough, i. 483. Mr. 
Smith was chosen speaker by 248 to 205, 
a slender majority but some of the 
ministerial party seem to have thought 
VOL. Ill, 


him too much a whig. Id. 485; Pari. 
Hist. 450. The whig pamphleteers were 
long hostile to Marlborough 

*■ Burnet rather gently slides over 
these jealousies between Gbdolphin and 
the whig junto; and Tiudal, his mere 
copyist, is not worth mentioning. But 
Cunningham’s history, and still more the 
letters published m Coxe’s Life of Marl- 
borough, show better the state of party 
intrigues ; which the Parliameutary IIis- 
P 
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Anne, so often talked of, cannot in fact be said to have 
existed more than two years, from 1708 to 1710 ; her 
previous administration having been at first tory, and 
afterwards of a motley complexion, though depending 
for existence on the groat whig interest which it in some 
degree proscribed. Every one knows that this ministry 
was precipitated from power through the favourite’s 
abuse of her ascendancy, become at length intolerable 
to the most forbearing of queens and mistresses, con- 
spiring with anotlier intrigue of the bedchamber, and 
the popular clamonr against Sacheverell’s impeachment.* 
It seems rather an humiliating proof of the sway which 
tlie feeldost prince enjoys even in a limited monarchy, 
that the fortunes of Europe should have been changed 
by nothing more noble than the insolence of one 
waiting-woman and the cunning of another. It is true 
that this was effected by throwing the weight of the 
crown into the scale of a poweiiiil faction ; yet tb3 
house of Bourbon would probably not have reigned 
beyond the Pyrenees, but for Sarah and Abigail at 
queen Anne’s toilet.* 

tory also illustrates, as well as many signed to turn out one family The 
pamphlets of the time. Somerville has wings on this resolved to resign, whicli 
oat el ully compiled as much as was known she accepted unwillingly from Somers 
when he wrote. and Cowper, both ot whom, espcxially 

• [If we may believe Swift, tlie queen the lonner, she esteemed as much as her 
had become alienated from the dnche^>s nature was capable of" Her scheme 
of Marlborough a« fur buck as her ac- was moderate and comprehensive, from 
cession to the throne; the ascendant of which she never departed till near her 
tlie latter being what " her m.ijesty hud death. She became very difficult to ad- 
nelther patience to bear nor spirit to sulv vise out of the opinion of having been 
due.’' Memoirs relating to the Change too much directed “ So that lew mi- 
iu the Queen’s Ministry But Co\e seems msters bad ever i>erhaps a harder game 
to refer the commencement of the coldness to play, between the jealousy and discon- 
to 1706. Life of Marlborough, p. 151. — tents of his [Oxlord’s] fnends on one 
1846.] side, and tlie management ot the queen s 

‘ [“ It Is most certain that, when the temper on tlie other." His fnends were 
queen first began to change her servants, anxious for further changes, with which 
it was not from a dislike of things but of he was not unwilling to comply, had not 
persons, and those persons a vt'ry small the duchess of Somerset’s influence been 
number." Swift’s Inquiry into the Be- employed. The queen said, if she might 
haviour of the Queen’s last Ministry, not choose her own Servants, she could 
Though this authority is not alway.s not see what advantage she had got from 
trustworthy, I incline to credit what is the change of mimstry; and so little was 
here said, confirmed by his pnvate letters her heart set upon a tory administration, 
to Stella at this time. " It was the issue,” that many employments in court and 
he goes on to Inform us, “of Sacheverell’s country, and a great majority of all corn- 
trial which encouraged her to proceed so missions, remained in the haniK of the 
tar. She then determined to dissolve other party. She lost the government 
p.irliament, having previously only de- the vote on lord Nottingham’s motion, 
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The object of the war, as it is commonly called, of the 
Grand Alliance, commenced in 1702, was, as wh> of the 
expressed in an address of the house of com- succck^ioh 
mens, for preserving the liberties of Europe and reduc- 
ing the exorbitant power of France." The occupation of 
the Spanish dominions by the duke of Anjou, on tlie 
authority of the late king’s will, was assigned as its 
justification, together with the acknowledgment of the 
pretended prince of Wales as successor to his father 
James. Charles, archduke of Austria, was recognised as 
king of Spain ; and as early as 1705 the restoration of 
that monarchy to his house is declared in a speech fiom 
the throne to be not only safe and advantageous, but 
glorious to England.* Louis XI V. had perha})s at no 
time much hope of retaining for his grandson the whole 
iiiheritiince he claimed ; and on several occasions made 
overtures for negotiation, but such as indicated his* de- 
sign of rather sacrificing the detached possessions of 
Italy and the Netherlands than Spain itself and the 
Indies. y After the battle of Oudenardc, however, and 
the loss of Lille in the campaign of 1708, the exhausted 
state of France and discouragement of his court induced 
him to acquiesce in the cession of the Spanish monarchy 
as a basis of treaty. In the conferences of the Hague, 
in 1700, ho struggled for a time to preserve Naples and 
Sicily ; but ultimately admitted the terms imposed by 
tlie allies, with the exception of the famous thirty- 
seventh article of the preliminaries, binding him to pro- 
cure by force or persuasion the resignation of the Spanish 
crown by his grandson within two months. This pro 
position he declared to be both dishonourable and im- 
practicable ; and, the allies refusing to give way, the 
negotiation was broken off. It was renewed the next 
year at Gertruydenburg ; but the same obstacle still 
proved insurmountable.* 

and seomed so little displeased, that she we leam from other quarters about the 
gave her hand to Somerset (who had “old English principles;" whuh, whe- 
\oted against the court) to lead her out. ther Swift was aware of it or no, meant 
But during her illness in the winter of with many nothing less than the rostora- 
1713, the whigs were on the alert, which, tion of the house of Stuart. — 1845.} 
he says, was so represented to her, that “ ParL Hist. vi. 4 
“ she laid aside all schemes of reconciling * Nov. 27 ; Pari Hist 477. 
the two op{)osite interests, and entered ^ Coxe’s Marlborough, i. 453, ii. 110; 
on a firm resolution of adbenng to the Cunningham, li. 52, 83. 

'»M English principles ’’ This passage * Mdmoires de Torcy, vol. li passim ; 
is to he considered with a view to what Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. iii. ; Boling* 

p 2 
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It has been the prevailing opinion in modern times 
that the English ministry, rather against the judgment 
of their allies of Holland, insisted upon a condition not 
indispensable to their security, and too ignominious for 
their fallen enemy to accept, ^ome may perhaps incline 
to think that, even had Philip of Anjou been sulfered to 
reign in Naples, a possession rather honourable than im- 
portant, the balance of power would not have been 
seriously affected, and the probability of durable peace 
been increased. This, however, it was not iiecessaiy 
to discuss. The main question is as to the power which 
the allies possessed of securing the Spanish monarchy 
for the archduke, if they had consented to waive the 
thirty-seventh article of the preliminaries. If indeed 
they could have been considered as a single potentate, 
it was doubtless possible, by means of keeping up great 
armies on the frontier, and by the delivery of cautionary 
towns, to prevent the king of Franco from lending 
assistance to his grandson. Hut, self-interested and dis- 
united as confederacies generally are, and as the grand 
alliance had long since become, this appeared a very 
dangerous course of policy, if Louis should be playing 
an underhand game against his engagements. And this 
it was not then unreasonable to suspect, even if we 
sliould believe, in despite of some plausible authoiaties, 
that ho was really sincere in abandoning so favourite an 
interest. I^he obstinate adherence of Godolphin and 
Somers to the preliminaries may possibly have been erro- 
neous ; but it by no means deserves the reproach tliat 
has been unfairly bestowed on it ; nor can the whigs be 
justly charged with protracting the war to enrich Marl- 
borough, or to secure themselves in power.'' 

b«oke’8 Letters on History, and I.tird IjOuis’s sincerity in this negotiation. No 
Walpole's Answer to them ; Cunning- decisive evidence seems to have been 
ham ; Somerville, 840. brought on the contrary side The most 

'* I'he late biographer of Marlborough remarkable authority that way is a pas- 
asserts that he was against breaking off sage in the M^uoires of st. Thelipe, in. 
the conferences in 1709, though clearly 263, who certainly asserts that the king 
for insisting on the cession of Spain, (in. of I'Yance had, without the knowledge of 
40.) Godolphin, Somers, and the whigs anyof his ministers, assured his grandson 
in general, expected Louis XIV. to yield of a amtinued support. But the ques- 
the thirty-seventh article. Cowper, bow'- tion returns as to St Phelipe’s means of 
ever, was always doubtful of this. Id. knowing so important a secret. On the 

other hand, 1 cannot discover in the 
It is very hard to pronounce, as it ap- long correspondence between JIadame de 
pears to me, on the great problem of Maintenon and the Prmcesse dcs Urtins 
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The conferences at Gertmydonbnrg were broken olf 
in July, 1710, because an absolute security for 
the evacuation of Spain by Philip appeared to |)(>aco broken 
be wanting ; and within six months a fresh 
negotiation was secretly on foot, the basis of which was 
his retention of that kingdom. For the administration 
])iesi(led over by Godolpliin had fallen lueanwliile ; new 
councillors, a new ])a3liamont, new principles of govein- 
ineiit. Tlie tories liad from the beginning come very 
itJuetantly into the schemes of the grand alliance; 
though no opposition to the war had ever been shown 
in pailiainent, it was very soon perceived tliat the 
niajoiity of that denojuination had tlieir hearts bent on 
peac(e^ Put instead of lenewing the negoti- 
at ion in conceit with the allies (which indeed anain by 
might have been impracticable), the new mi- 
nisteis fell upon the course of a clandestine 
ai langcment, in exclusion of all the other powers, which 
led (o the signatuie of preliminaries in September, 1711, 
and afterwards to the public congress of Utrecht, and 
the celebrated ti’caly named from that town. Its chief 
provisions are too well known to be lepeated. 

th ' Iciisl conoboratioii of llie.sesu'^picions, Tlioro weie sorac in France who wonUl 
but imuh to the oontraiy effect. Nor even have accepted the thirty-seventh 
does Torcy diop a woid, though writing ai tide, of wh(»m Madame de Maintenon 
when all was over, by whicii we should t>eeins to have been. 1’ 117 AVe may 
inter that the court ot Vei sallies ha<i any perhaps think that an explicit offer of 
other hopes left in 1701) tJian what still Naple-., on the part of the allies, would 
lingered in their heart from the dct<r- have changed the scene; nay, it seems as 
rained si)irit of the Cfistilians tliemselves il Jjonis would have been content at this 
It a{>pears by (he Memoires de Noaillcs, time with Sardinia and Sicily. J’ 108 
lit 10 (edit. 1777), that Loins wrote to b A contemporary historian of remark- 
Fhilip, 26tb Nov 1708, hinting that he able gravity observes, “ It was strange to 
must reluctantly give him up, in answer see how much the desire of French wine, 
to one wherein the latter had declared and the dearness of it, alienated many 
that he would not quit Spam while he men from the diike of Marlboroiigh'u 
had a drop of Wood m his veins. And fnendslnp.” Cunningham, ii 220. The 
on the French ambassador at Madrid, hard drinkers complained that they were 
Araelot, remonstrating against the aban- poisoned by port; these formed almost a 
donment of Spam, with an evident inti- party; Dr. Aldrich, dean of Christchurch, 
mation that Philip could not support surnaincd the Priest of Bacchus, l)r. 
hml^elf alone, the King of France an- Ratdiff, general Churchill, Ac “And 
swered that he must end the war at any all the bottle companions, many physi- 
price 15th April, 1709 Id 34. In dans, and great numbers of the law- 
tiie next year, after ttie battle of Sara- yers and inferior clergy, and, in tine, the 
gos<i, which seemed to tuni the scale loose women too, were united together 
wholly against Philip, Noailles was sent m the faction against the duke ot Marl 
t) Madrid, in order to persuade that borough.” 
pi .’ice to ab.uidon the contest. Id. 107. 
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Tho arguments in favour of a treaty of pacification, 
wliich should abandon the great point of contest, and 
leave I^hilip in possession of Spain and America, were 
neither few nor inconsiderable. 1. The kingdom had 
been impoverished by twenty years of nninter- 
lor^niur^ ruptedly angment(3d taxation ; the annual bur- 
uKuiiibtthe thens boinu: triple in amount of those paid 
Utrecht. before tho itevolution. Yet amidst these sacri- 
fices we had the mortification of finding a debt 
rapidly increaKsiug, whertiof the mere interest far ex- 
ceeded the ancient revenues of tho crown, to be be- 
queathed, like an hereditary curse, to unborn ages.*" 
Though tho supplies had been raised with less difiiciilty 
than in the late reign, and the condition of trade was 
less unsatisfactory, the landed pioprietors saw with in- 
dignation the silent transfer of their wealth to now men, 
juid almost hated the glory that was brought by their 
(ovn degradation. ‘‘ Was it not to be fesred that they 
might hate also tho devolution, and tho i)rotestant suc- 
cession that depended on it, when they t.asted these fruits 
it had borne ? Even tho army had been recruited by 
violent means unknown to our constitution, yet such as 
tho (jontinual loss of men, Avith a population at tho best 
stationary, had perhaps rendered necessary.'' 

2. dTie prospect of reducing S^iain to tho archduke’s 
obedience was grown unfavourable. It was at best an 
odious work, and not very defensible on any maxims of 
national justice, to impose a sovereign on a great })eople 
in despite of their own repugnance, and what they 


® [The national debt, 31at Dec. Ipl, 
amounted, lu cording to (’halniors, to 
50,64 Sinclair makes it 52,1 >5,303/ 

Hut about half of this was temporary 
annuities, 'riie whole e\ix*nhes of ihe 
war aie reckone*! by the former %\nter at 
65,S53,799/ The interest of the debt was, 
as computed by Chalmers, 2,811,903/.; 
by Sinclair-, 3,351,358/.— 1815.] 
d ["^o^ver,” says Suift, “which, ac- 
cording to the old maxim, was used to 
follow land, is now gone over to money ; 
so that, it the ’i\ar continue .some years 
longer, a landed man will lx* little better 
than a faimer of a rack rent to the ami}' 
and to the public funds.” Examiner, 
No 13, OcL 1710.— 1845 ] 

® A bill was attempted in 1704 to re- 


cruit the annv by a forced enn'^enptum 
of men from ea<h pansli, but laid aside 
as uncouhtitutional Hoyei s Reign of 
puoen Anne, p 123 It was tned again 
m 1707 with like success P. 319 Hut 
It was resoUod instead to bring m a bill 
for lai&ing a sufficient number of tio<'ps 
out of such persons as have no lawful 
calling or employment. Stat 4 Anne, 
c 10; Pari. Hist 335 The parish offi- 
cers w ore thris enabled to pres-^ men for 
the land service, a method hardly less 
unconstitutional than the former, and 
liable to enormous abuses The act w as 
temporary, but renewed several times 
during the Avar. It was afterward‘> re- 
vived m 1757 (30 Uoo II. c. 8). but ne\ ct , 
I believe, on any later occasion 
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deemed their loyal obligation. Heaven itself might shield 
their righteous cause, and baffle the scllisli rapacity of 
human politics. But what was the state of the war at 
the close of 1710? The surrender of 7000 English under 
Stanhope at Brihiioga had ruined the affairs of Charles, 
wliich in fact had at no time been truly prospcious, and 
confined him to the single province sincerely attaehed 
1o him, (\italonia. As it was certain that Philip had 
s])irit enough to continue the war, even if abandoned by 
his gi'andfather, and would have the support of almost 
the entire nation, what remained but to carry on a very 
doubtful contest for the subjugation of that extensive 
kingdom ? In Flanders, no doubt, the genius of Marl- 
borough kept still the ascendant; yet Fnince had her 
Fa])ius in Villars ; and the capture of three or four small 
fortresses in a whole campaign did not presage a rapid 
destniotion of the enemy’s poAver. 

d. it was acknowledged that the near connexion of 
the monarchs on the thrones of France and Spain could 
not be desired for Europe. Yet the experience of ages 
liad shown how little such ties of blood dctermuicd the 
policy of courts ; a B(mrl)on on the throne of Spain could 
not but assert the honour, and even imbibe the preju- 
dices, of his subjects ; and as the two nations were in all 
things opposite, and must clash in ihcir public intcirests, 
there was little reason to fear a subserviency in the cabinet 
of IVIadrid, which, even in that absolute monarchy, could 
not be displayed against the geneial sentiment. 

4. The death of the emperor Joseph, and election of 
the archduke Charles in his room, which took place in 
the spring of 1711, changed in no small degree the cir- 
cunislances of Europe. It was now a struggle to uiiite 
the Spanish and Austrian monarchies under one head. 
Even if England might have little interest to prevent 
this, could it bo indilierent to the smaller states of Europe 
that a family not less ambitious and encroaching than 
that of Bourbon should be so enormously aggrandized ? 
France had long been to us the only source of appre- 
hension ; but to some states, to Savoy, to Switzer- 
land, to Venice, to the principalities of the Empire, 
she might justly appear a very necessary bulwark 
against the aggressions of Austria. The alliance 
could not be expected to continue faithful and unani- 
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rnous after so important an alteration in the balance of 
power. 

5. The advocates of peace and adherents of the new 
ministry stimulated the national passions of England by 
vehement reproaches of the allies. They had thrown, 
it was contended, in despite of all treaties, an unreason- 
able proportion of expense upon a country not directly 
concerned in their quarrel, and rendered a negligent 
or criminal administration their dupes or accomplices. 
Wo wore exhausting our blood and treasure to gain king- 
doms for the house of Austria which insulted, and tlie 
best towns of Flanders for the States-CJ eneral who cheated 
us. The barrier treaty of lord Townshend was so extra- 
vagant, that one might wonder at the presumption of 
Holland in suggesting its articles, much more at the 
folly of our government in acceding to them. It laid 
the foundation of endless dissatisfaction on the side of 
Austria, thus reduced to act as the vassal of a little re- 
public in her own territories, and to keep up fortj'osses 
at her own expense which others were to occui)y. It 
might bo anticipated that, at some time, a soveieign of 
that house would bo found more sensible to ignominy 
than to danger, who would remove this badge of humi- 
liation by dismantling the fortifications which were thus 
to be defended. Whatever exaggeration might be in 
these clamours, they were sure to pass for undeniable 
truths with a people jealous of foreigners, and prone to 
believe itself imposed uiion, from a consciousness of 
general ignorance and credulity. 

These arguments were met by answers not less con- 
fident, though less successful at the moment, than they 
have been deemed convincing by the majority of politi- 
cians in later ages. 

1. It was denied that the resources of the kingdom 
were so much enfeebled ; the supplies were still raised 
without difficulty ; commerce had not declined ; public 
credit stood high under the Godolphin ministry; and it 
was especially remarkable that the change of adminis- 
tration, notwithstanding the prospect of peace, was at- 
tended by a great fall in the price of stocks. France on 
the other hand, was notoriously reduced to the utmost 
distress ; and, though it were absurd to allege the mis- 
fortunes of our enemy by way of consolation for our own, 
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yet the more exliausted of the two cumhataiits was natu- 
rally that which ought to yield; and it was not for the 
lionour of our free government that wo should he ou't- 
(f)no in niagnanimous endurance of privations for the 
sake of the great interests of ourselves and our posterity 
by the despotism wo so boastfully scorned.^ The king 
of France had now for half a century been pursuing 
a system of encroachment on the neighbouring states, 
which the weakness of the two branches of the Austrian 
house, and the pertidiousness of the Stuarts, not less than 
the valour of his troops and skill of his generals, had long 
rendered successful. The tide had turned for the first 
tune in the present war; \ictories more splendid than 
wei'e recorded in modem waifarc had illustrated the 
English name. Were we spontaneously to relinquish 
these great advantages, and, two years after Louis had 
himself consented to withdraw his forces from Spain, 
our own arms having been in the mean time still suc- 
cessful on the most imporfiint scene of the contest, to 
throw up the game in despair, and leave him tar more 
the gainer at tlie termination of this calamitous war 
than he had been after those triunqdiant campaigns which 
his vaunting medals commemorate? Spain of herself 
could not resist the confederates, even if united in sup- 
port of Philip ; which was denied as to the provinces 
composing the kingdom of Aragon, and certainly as to 
Catalonia ; it was in Flanders that Castile was to be con- 
queied; it was France that we were to oveicomo; and 
now that her iron barrier had been broken through, 
when Marlborough was preparing to pour his troops 
upon the defenceless plains of Picardy, could we doubt 
that Louis must in good earnest abandon the cause of his 
grandson, as he had already pledged himself in the con- 
ferences of Gertniydenburg ? 

2. It was easy to slight the influence which the ties of 
blood exert over kings. Doubtless they are often torn 
asunder by ambition or wounded pride. But it does not 
follow that they have no efficacy; and the practice of 

f Every contemporary writer bears are full of the public misery, vhich ghe 
testimony to the exhaustion of France, did not soften, out of some vain hope 
rendered still more deplorable by the that her inflexible correspondent might 
unfavourable season of 1709, which pro- relent at length, and prevail on the king 
(bleed a famme. Madame de Mainte- and queen of Spain to abandon their 
non s letters to the Princesse des Ur»ms throne. 
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courts in cementing alliances by intermarriage seems to 
show that they are not reckoned indifferent. It might 
however be admitted that a king of Spain, such as she 
had been a hundred years before, would probably be led 
by the tendency of his ambition into a course of policy 
hostile to France. But that monarchy had lung been 
declining : great rather in name and extent of dominion 
than intiinsio resources, she might perhaps rally for a 
short period under an entei’prising minister ; but with 
such inveterate abuses of government, and so little pro- 
gressive energy among the people, she must gradually 
sink lower in the scale of Europe, till it might become the 
chief pride of her sovereigns that they were the younger 
branches of the house of Bourbon. To cherish this 
connexion would bo the policy of the court of Versailles ; 
there would result from it a dependent relation, an habi- 
tual subserviency of the weaker power, a family compact 
of perpetual union, always opposed to Great Britain. In 
distant ages, and after fresh combinations of the Europefin 
commonwealth should have seemed almost to efface the 
recollection of Louis XIV. and the war of the succes- 
sion, the Bourbons on the French throne might stiJl 
claim a sort of primogenitary right to protect the dignity 
of the junior branch by inteiference with the affairs of 
Spain ; and a late posterity of those who witnessed the 
peace of Utrecht might be entangled by its improvident 
concessions. 

3. That the accession of Charles to the empire leu- 
dered his possession of the Spanish monarchy in some 
degree less desirable, need not be disputed; though it 
would n(.)t bo easy to prove that it could endanger Eng- 
land, or even the smaller states, since it was agreed on 
all hands that ho was to be master of Milan and N aples. 
But against this, perhaps imaginary mischief, tlie oppo- 
nents of the treaty set the risk of seeing the crowns of 
France and Spain united on the head of Philip. In the 
year 1711 and 1712 the dauphin, the duke of Burgundy, 
and the duke of Berry were swept away. An infant 
stood alone between the king of Spain and the French 
succession. The king was induced, with some unwilling- 
ness, to sign a renunciation of this contingent inherit- 
ance. But it was notoriously the doctrine of the French 
court that such renimciations were invalid; and the 
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sufferings of Europe were chiefly due to this tenet of 
indefeasible royalty. It was very possible that Spain 
wonld never consent to this union, and that a fresh league 
of the gi^eat powers might he formed to prevent it ; but, 
if we had the means of pennanently separating the two 
kingdoms in onr hands, it was strange j)olicy to leave 
open this door for a renewal of the quarrel. 

But whatever judgment wo may bo disposed to form 
as to the political necessity of leaving Spain 
and America in the possession of I'hihp, it is atiotimi - 
impossil)le to justify the course of that negotia- 
tion which ended in the peace of Utrecht. It was at 
best a dangerous and inauspicious concession, demanding 
every eonqiensation that could be devised, and which 
the circumstances of the war entitled us to require. 
France was still our fonnidable enemy ; the ambition of 
Louis was still to bo dreaded, his intrigues to be sus- 
pected. That an English minister should have thrown 
Inmself into the arms of this enemy at tlio first overture 
of negotiation; that he should have renounced advan- 
tages upon which he might have insisted ; that lie should 
have lestored Lille, and almost attempted to procure the 
sacrifice of Tournay; that throughout the whole corre- 
spondence and in all personal interviews wtth ibrey he 
should have shovrn the triumphant queen of (ireat Bri- 
tain more eager for peace than her vanquished adver- 
sary ; that the two courts should have lieen virtually 
conspiring against those allies, without whom wo had 
bound ourselves to enter on no treaty ; that Ave should 
have withdrawn our troops in the midst of a campaign, 
and even seized upon the towns of our confederates while 
WG left them exposed to be overcome by a superior 
force ; that we should have first deceived those confe- 
derates by the most direct falsehood in denying our clan- 
destine treaty, and then dictated to them its acceptance, 
are facts so disgraceful to Bolingbrpko, and in somewhat 
a less degree to Oxford, that they can hardly be pal- 
liated by establishing the expediency of the treaty itself.'^ 

^ [I?<jlmgbroke owns, in his Letters on on the contrary, from his correspondence, 
the Study of History, TjOtter \iij., that that the strength of this opposition at 
the peace of Utrecht was not what it home was th<* only argument he used 
should iiavo been, and that France should with Tony to vive loumay and other 
ha\e given up more ; but singularly lays places, ns fur as he cared to sa^e them at 
the blame of her not having done so on alL — 1845.] 
those who opposed the peace It appears, 
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For several yeara after the treaty of Eyswick the in- 
Intrigues of of ambitioiis and discontented states - 

the Jacob- laeii, and of a misled faction, in favour of the 
exiled family, grew much ct)lder ; tlic old ago 
of James and the infancy of his son heing alike incom- 
patilJe with their success. The jacohites yielded a sort 
of provisional allegiance to the daughter of theii king, 
deeming her, as it were, a regent in the heir’s minority, 
and willing to defer the consideration of his claim till lie 
should he competent to make it, or to ac(|ui(‘sce in lu'r 
continuance upon the throne, if she could he induced to 
secure liis reveision.‘* Meanwhile, under the name of 
toihis and high-clmrchmcn, they carried on a more dan- 
gerous war hy sapping the bulwarks of the revolution- 
settlement. The disaifected clergy poured forth sermons 
and liliels, to impugn the principles of the whigs or tra- 
duce tlieir chaiacters. IVico a year especially, on the 
JOth of January and 29th of May, they took care that 
every stroke ujion rebellion and usurpation should tell 
against the expulsion of the Stuarts and the Hanover 
succession, dhey inveighed against the dissenters and 
the toleration. They set up pretences of loyalty towaids 
the queen, descanting sometimes on her hereditary right, 
in order to throw a slur on the settlement. They drew 
a transparent veil over their designs, which might screen 
them from prosecution, hut could not impose, nor was 
meant to impose, on the reader. Among these the most 
distinguished was lioslio, author of a periodical sheet 
called the Kehearsal, printed weekly from 1704 to 1708 ; 
and as he, though a non juror and unqucstionahlo ja- 
cobite, held only the same language as Sachoverell, and 
others who affected obedience to the government, wo 
cannot much be deceived in assuming that their vicAws 
were entirely the same.' 

The couH of St. Gennains, in the first years of ilie 


h It IS evident from Maepherson’s 
rai)ers, that all hopes of a present re- 
storation in the reign of Anne were given 
np in England. They soon revived, how- 
e\er, as to Scotland, and grew stronger 
about the time of the union. 

i The Rehearsal is not written in such 
a manner as to gain over manypiose- 
lytes. The scheme of fighting agaiiist 


liberty with her own arms had not yet 
come into vogue ; or rather Leslie 
too mere a bigot to practise it. He is 
wholly for arbitrary pouer; but the 
commorf stuff of lus journal is higli- 
chnrch notions of all descriptions Ibis 
could not ^^in many in the reign o( 
Anne. 
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queen, preserved a secret connexion with Grodolphin 
and Marlborough, though justly distrustfiil of g 
their sincerity ; nor is it by any means clear ministers 
that they made any strong professions.'* 

Their evident determination to i educe the 
power of France, their approximation towards the whigs, 
the averseness of the duchess to Jacobite principles, 
taught at length that unfortunate court how little it had 
to expect from such ancient friends. The Scotch Jacobites, 
on the other hand, were eager for the young king’s im- 
mediate restoration ; and their assurances finally pro- 
duced his unsuccessful expedition to the coast in 1708.' 
This alarmed the queen, who at least had no thoughts of 
giving up any part of her dominions, and probably exas- 
perated the two ministers.”’ Though Godolphin’s par- 
tiality to the Stuart cause was always suspected, the 
proofs of his intercourse with their emissaries are not so 
strong as against Marlborough; who, so late as 1711, 
declared himself more i)ositively than he seems hitherto 
to have done in favour of their restoration.” But the 
extreme selfishness and treachery of his character make 
it difficult to believe that ho had any further view than 

k Maepherson, I Cfl8. If Carte’s anec- <lose wjth the whigs in order to save 
dotes are true, which is very doubtful, himself It is said also by a very good 
Godolphin, after he wjus tinned out, de- authority, lord Hardwicke (note on 
dared his concern at not having icbtored iiurnct, Oxf, edit. v. 352), that there 
the king; that he thought Harley would was something not easy to be accounted 
do it, but by French assistance, which he for in the c<mduct of the ministry, pre- 
did not intend ; that the tones had al- ceding the attempt on Scotland in 1708 ; 
ways distressed him, and his. admimstra- giving us to understand in the subsequent 
lion had passed in a stniggle with the part of the note that Goilulphiu was sus- 
v/hig junto Id. 170 .Somerville says pected of connivance with it. And this 
he was assured that Carte w as reckoned is confirmed by Ker of Kersland, who 
credulous and ill-mformed by the Jacob- directly charges the treasurer with ex- 
iles P.273. It seems, indeed, by some treme remis.snesB, if not something worse, 
passages in Maepherson’s Papers, that Memoirs, i. 54. See also Lockhart's Com- 
the Stuart agents either kept up an in- mentaries (in Lockhart Papers, i. 308). 
tercourse with Godolphin. or pretended Yet it seems almost impossible to suspect 
to do so Vol. 11 . 2, et post. But it is Godolphin of such treachery, not only to- 
evident that they had no confidence m wards the protestant succession, but bis 
him. mistress herself. 

It must be observed, however, that i Maepherson, ii 74, ct post ; Hooke s 
lord Dartmouth, m his notes on Burnet, Negotiations ; Ijockiiart’s Commentano ; 
repeatedly intimates that Godolphin’s Kcr of Kersland’s Memoirs, i, 45 ; 
secret object in his ministry was the re- Burnet; Cunningham; Somerville 
storation of the house of Stuart, and that ”* Burnet, 502. 

with this view he suffered the act of " Macpheison, li 158, 228, 283 , .md 
security in Scotland to pass, which raised see Somerville, 272. 
such a clamour that he was forced to 
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to hccure himself in the event of a revolution 'which he 
judj^cd probable, llis interest, ^which was always his 
deity, did not lie in that direction ; and his great sagacity 
must have perceived it. 

A more promising overture had by this time been 
ru.tivUrm claimant from an oppcjsite 

loj the* tpiartor. Mr. Harley, about the end of 1710, 
incceliiL abbe Gaultier to marshal Berwick (na- 

tural son of James II. by Marlborough’s sister), 
with authority to treat about the restoration ; Anno of 
course retaining the crown for her life, and securities 
being given for the national religion and liberties. The 
conclusion of peace was a necessary condition. The 
j.icobites in the English parliament were directed in 
consequence to fall in with the court, which rendered it 
decidedly superior. Harley promised to send over in 
the next year a plan for (‘arryiug that design into etfect. 
But neither at tliat time, nor during the remainder of 
the queen’s life, did this dissembling minister take any 
further measures, though still in strict connexion with 
that party at home, and with tlie comi: of St. Germains.^ 
It was necessary, he said, to proceed gently, to make the 
army their own, to avoid suspicions which would be 
fatal. It "vvas manifest that the course of his administra- 
tion was wholly inconsistent with his professions; the 
friends of the house of Stuart h)lt that he betrayed, 
though ho did not delude them ; but it was the misfor- 
tune of this minister, or rather the just and natural 
reward of crooked counsels, that those he meant to serve 
could neither believe in his friendship, nor forgive hi.s 
appeai'anccs of enmity. It is doubtless not easy to pro- 
nounce on the real intentions of men so destitute of sin- 
cerity as Harley and Marlborough ; but in believing the 
farmer favourable to the protestant succession, which he 
had so eminently contributed to establish, we accede to 
the judgment of those contem})oraries who were best 
able to form one, and e8i>ccially of the very jacobites 
with whom he tampered. And this is so powerfully 
confirmed by most of his public measures, his averseness 
to the high tones, and their consequent hatred of him, 
his irreconcilable disagreement with those of- his col- 

Memoirs of Berwick, 1778 (English Commentaries, p, 368 ; Maepherson, &uh 
tiaasluion). And compare T^ckliart’s ann. 1712 and 1713, pas';im. 
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leagues who looked most to St. Germains, his frequent 
attempts to renew a connexion with the whigs, his con- 
tempt of the Jacobite creed of government, and the little 
prospect he could have had of retaining power on such 
a revolution, that, so far at least as may be presumed 
from what has hitherto become public, there seems no 
leason for counting the earl of Oxford among those 
from whom the house of Hanover had any enmity to 
apprehend.^ 

The pretender, meanwhile, had friends in the tory 
government more sincere probably and zealous than 
Oxford. In the year 1712 lord Bolingbroke, the duke 
of Buckingham, president of the council, and the duke 
of Ormond, were engaged in this connexion/* The last 

P The pamphlets on Harley’s side, affectod to have ]t thought so.” J\ 30’{. 
and probably written under his inspfc- Lockhart also bears ^Mfno.sh to the reli- 
tion, for at least the first year after his ance plated on him by tlie Jacobites, and 
elevation to power, such as one entitled argues with some plausibility (p. 377) 

‘ Faults on Ixdh Sides,’ ascribed to that the duke of Hamilton’s uppomlment 
Richard H.irley, his relation (Somers’ as ambassador to France, in 1712, must 
Tracts, xn. 078), ‘Spectators Address have been designed to lurther tlieir ob- 
to tlie \N higs on occasion of the Stab- ject; though he nelievcd that the death 
hing INIr H.iilcy,’ or the ‘Secret of that nobleman, in a duid with loid 
History of the October Club,’ 1711 (I Mohun, just as he was setting out for 
believe by Do Foe), seem to have for Paris, put a slop to the scheme, and 
their object to reconcile as many of the “questions if it was ever heartily reas- 
wdiigs as possible tx) his administiation, sinned by lord Oxford This 1 know, 
and to display his aversion to the viol<>nt that his lordship, regretting to a fiiend of 
tones. Tliere can bo no doubt that his mine the dulcc’s death, next day after it 
fiist project WiUS to have excluded the happened, told him that it disordered all 
iiKire aenmornons whigs, such as Whar- their schemes, seeing Great Bniam did 
ton and Sunderland, as i\oU as the duke not afford a p<.‘rson capaldo lo discharge 
of Mailboroiigb and Ins wifc‘, and coa- the trust w’hich was ccanmitted to his 
Ic’sccd \Mth C<)Wj)ei and Somers, both of gr<ice, which sure was somewhat very 
whom were also in fa vouT with theqiu-en extraordinary, and what other than the 
But the siead mess of the whig party, and king’s restoration could there be of so 
their resentment of his duplicity, forced very great importance, or reijuire such 
him into the opposite qiiarteis, though dexterity m managing, is not (*asy to ima- 
he never lost sight of his schemes for re- giiie And indeed it is more than jiro- 
coiiciliation. bable that, before his lordship could pitch 

The dissembling nature of this unfor- upon one he might depend on m such 
tuuate stiitesman rendered his designs W'eighty matters, the discord and division 
suspected The whigs, at least in 1713, which happened betwixt him and the 
in their corre spondence with the court of other ministers of state diverted or sus- 
Hauover, speak of him as entirely in the pended his design of serving the king,” 
Jacobite interest. Maepherson, n. 472, Lockhart's Commentaries, p. 410. But 
509. Cunningham, who is not on the there is more reason to doubt whether 
whole unfavourable to Harley, says that this design to serve the king ever cx- 
“men of all parties agreed in conclucl- isted. 

ing that his designs were m the pre- 9 If we may trust to a bcxik printed 
tender’s favour. And it is certain that he m 1717, with the title, ‘Minutes of 
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of these being in the command of the army, little gloiy 
as tliat brought him, might become an important aiixi- 
liary. Harcourt, the chancellor, though the proofs are 
not, I believe, bo direct, has always been reckoned in 


Monsieur Mesnager's NogotiatJons with 
Iho Court ot KugUnd towards the Close 
of the last Reign, written by himself,’ 
that agent of the French cabinet entered 
into an arrangement with Rolingbroke in 
March, 1'712, about the pretender. It 
was agreed that Louis should ostensibly 
abandon bmi, but should not be obliged, 
in case of the queen’s death, not to use 
endeavours tor his restoration. Lady 
Mashani was wholly for this ; but owned 
“ the lage and irreconcilable aversion of 
the greatest part of tlie common pc/jple 
to her (the queen’b) brother was grown 
to a helglit.” But I must confess Uiat, 
altiiough Macphersoti has extracted tlie 
above passage, and a more judicious 
writer, Somerville, quotes the book fri'oly 
us genuine (iliet. of Anne, p 581, &c), 
J louiid in reading it what seemed to me 
the strongest grounds of suspicion It 
IS punted m England, without a word of 
picfate to explain how such Imixirtaut 
secrets come to be divulged, oi by what 
means the book was brouglit before the 
w’oi Id , the correct information as to Eng- 
lish customs and persons frequently be- 
trays a native iien ; tlie trutli it contains, 
os to jaoobite intrigues, might havetuins- 
piicd from other sources, and in tlie main 
was pretty well suspected, as the Report 
of tlio Secret Committee on the Impeach- 
ments in 1716 shows; so that, upon the 
wliule, 1 cannot but reckon it a forgery 
in order to injure tlie tory leadeis. [In 
a note on Swift’s Woiks, vol xxv. p. 37 
(1779), it IS said, on the authoiity of 
Savage, tliat “no such book was ever 
printed in the French tongue, from 
which it is impudently said to be trans- 
lated, as Mesnager s Negotiations.” And, 
on lefeience to Savage’s iwem entitled 
False Histoiians, I find this couplet — 

“ Some usurp names— an English 
garreteer, 

From minutes forg’d, Is Monsieur 
3Iesnager.” 

I thiuk tliat the book has been ascribed to 
Pe I'oe.— 18 15.] 

But however this may be, w’e find 


Rolingbroke in coi respondence with the 
Stuart agents m the latter part of 1712. 
Macphersoii, 36b. And his ow'n torre- 
gjiondence with lord StralTord shows his 
dreiul and dislike of Hanover. (Bol. 
Corr. li. 487, et alibi.) The duke of 
Buckingham wrote to St Germains in 
July that year, with strong expressions 
of his attachment to the cause, and 
pressing the necessity of the prince s 
conversion to tlie protestant religion 
Maepherson, 327. Oiniond is mentioned 
m the duke of Berwnks letteis as in 
coi respondence willi him , and Lockhart 
says there was no reason to make the 
least question of his affection to the king, 
whose friends wcic consequently well 
pleased at his appointment to succeed 
Marlborough in the command of the aimy, 
and thought it portended some good de- 
signs in favour of him. Id 376. 

Of Ormond’s sincerity in this cause 
there can indeed be liftle doubt ; but 
there is almost as much reason to suspect 
that of Rolingbroke as of Oxford ex- 
cept that, having more rashness and less 
pimciple, be was Ixitter fitted for so diui- 
gerous a counter-revolution But in 
reality he had tv perfect contempt for the 
Stuart and Uiry notions of government, 
and would doubtless have Berved the 
house of Hanover with more pleasure if 
hi8 prospects 111 that quarter had been 
more tavourable. It appears that in the 
session of 1714, wlien ho had become lord 
of the ascendant, ho dl^Jappolnted the 
zealous royalists by his delays as much as 
his more cautious rival bad done before. 
Lockliart, 470. This writer repeatedly 
asserts that a majority of the house of 
commons, both in the jiarl lament of 1710 
and that of 1713, wanted only the least 
encorragcmi'iit from tliu <court to have 
brought about the repeal of the act of 
settlement But I think this very doubt- 
ful ; and I am quite convinced that the 
nation would not have acquiesced m it 
I.K)ikhart is sanguine, and ignorant of 
England. 

It must be admitted that part of the 
cabinet were steady to the protestant 
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the same interest. Several of the leading Scots peers, 
witli little disguise, avowed their adherence to it ; es})e- 
cialJy the duke of Hamilton, who, luckily perhaps for 
the kingdom, lost his life in a duel at the moment when 
he was setting out on an embassy to France. ^J'lie rage 
expressed by that faction at his death betrays the hopes 
they had eiiteitained from him. A strong phalanx of 
tory members, called the October Club, though by no 
means entirely Jacobite, were chiefly influenced by those 
who were such. In tlie new parliament of 17111 tlu^, 
queen's precarious health excited the Stuart paitisans to 
jircss forward with more zeal. The mask was moie 
than l)alf drawn aside; and, vainly urging the ministry 
to fulfil their promises while yet in time, they (airsed 
the insidious cunning of Harley and the selfish cowaidice 
of the queen. Upon her they had for ftoine years relied. 
Lady Hasham, the bosom favomite, was entiiely theirs; 
and every word, every look of the sovereign, had been 
anxiously observed, in the hope of some indication that 
she would take the road which affection and con^jcience, 
as they fondly argued, must dictate. But, whatever may 
liave been the sentiments of Anne, her seeiet was never 
divulged, nor is there, as J apprehend, howi^ver positively 
the contrary is sometimes asserted, any decisive evidence 
whence we may infer that she even intended her brother’s 
restoration." The weakest of mankind have generally an 


succos'^ion Lord D.irtrnoutli, lord Pow- 
leLt, lord Tre%or, and the bishop ot 
Ijondon were c<‘itamly bo; nor can there 
be any reasonable doubt, as 1 conceive, of 
the duke of Shrewsbury On the other 
Bide, bcMdes Ormond, Harcourt and 
Bolmgbroke, were the duke ol Uucking- 
bam, bir William Wjndhani, and i)n)- 
bably Mr. Bromley [The impiesMon 
which Bolinghroke b letter to sir William 
Wyndham leaves on the mind is, that, 
having no steatly piinciple of action, he 
bad been all along fluctuating between 
Hanover and St Germains, according to 
the probpect he saw of standing well 
with one or the other, and in a great de- 
gree according to the politics of Oxford, 
being determined to take the opposite 
line. But he had never been able to 
penetrate a more dibsembhng spirit than 
his owm. This letter, as is well known. 
VOL. HI. 


though written in 1717, was not puhli shed 
till alter Bohngbioke's death — IStS."] 

^ It IS said that the duke ot Leeds, 
who was now in the Stuait interest, luid 
sounded her in 1711, but with no biu- 
(esb in discovering her intention I\Iac- 
plieison, 212. lliedukeot Buckingham 
pretended, in tlie ahovc'-mentioiiPd letter 
to St. Germains, .lime, 1712, that he had 
often pressed the queen on the subject of 
her brother's rehtoiution, but could get 
no other answer than, “ You see he does 
not make the least step to oblige me;” 
or, “He may thank himself for it he 
knows I always Ib\ed him better than 
the other.” Id. J28 This alludes to 
the pretender’s pertinacity, as the writer 
thought it, in adhering to his religion ; 
and It may be very questionable whether 
he had ever such conversation with the 
queen at all. But, il he had, it does not lead 

Q 
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inbtinct of self-preservation wliicli leads them right, and 
perhaps more than stronger minds possess ; and Anne 
could scarcely help perceiving that her own deposition 
from the tlirono would bo the natural consequence of 
once admitting the reversionary right of one whose claim 
was eqTially good to the possession. The asserters of 
liereditary descent could acquiesce in her usurpation no 
longer than they found it necessary for their object ; if 
her life should be protracted to an ordinary duration, it 
was almost certain that Scotland first, and afterwards 
England, would be wrested from her impotent grasp. 
Yet, though J believe the queen to have been sensible 
of this, it is impossible to pronounce with certainty that, 
either through pique against the house of Hanover, or 
inability to resist her own counsellors, she might not 
have come into the scheme of altering the succession. 

But, if neither the queen nor her lord tieasurer were 
inclined to take that vigorous com so which one party 
demanded, they at least did enough to raise just alarm 
in the other; and it seems strange to deny that the 

the supposition that uiulor all circum- borcaftor At that she smiled and I 
stHiices she meditated his rostoiution. Jf wuhdiew ; and then slio said to the duke 
the hook under thoniimoof Meanaserisgc- (Hamilton) she belu'ved 1 \vas an homst 
numc, which I imidv doubt, Mrs Masham man and a fair dealei ; and the duke re- 
had m‘vci luH'ti able to elicit anything phod, he could assure her I liked her 
decisue of her majesty’s inclinations; imijc'-ty and all her lather's baims ” 
iiorduanyof the Stuait coriespoiuh nts I* 317. It appears in sub‘>cquent parts 
iiiMaipherson pietend to know her m- of this book that liOckbait and his fnenda 
toiitious with ceitaiiity 'I'he following were confident of the queen’s inelmations 
jvissiige In Lockhart seems latlu'i muic in the last year of her life, though not of 
to the purpose —On his toniiug to hei roholulion 

parliament in 1710, with a “high mo- The tiuth seems to be that Anne was 
narchioal address,” which he had pnauied very dissembling, as Swift repeatedly 
Irom the coimty ot Ldmbuigh, "the says in his pri\ ate letters, and as feeble 
queen told me, though 1 had almost al- and tinnd peist)ns in high station gene- 
ways opposed her measures, she did not rally are; that she hated ihe house of 
doubt of my affection to her peison, and Hanover, and m some measure feared 
hoped 1 would not concur in the design them; but that she had no regard for 
against Mrs Masham, or for bringing the pretender (for it is really absuid to 
o\er the prince of Hanover At first I talk like SonierMlle of natural affection 
was somewhat surprised, but, ^c^o^erwg under all the circumstances), and feared 
myself, I assured hoi 1 should never be Inm a great deal more than the other 
accessary tA> the imposing any hardship that she had, how ever, some scruples al out 
or affront upon her; and as for Uie prince his right, which were counierbalanu‘d by 
of Hanover, her mitjesty might judge her attachment to the church of England ; 
from Uie address I had read that 1 should consequently, that she was wavering 
not be acceptable to my constituents if I among opposite impulses, butwiUi a pre- 
gave my consent for bringing over any dominating timidity which would have 
of that family, either now or at any time probably kept her from any change 
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protestant succession was in danger. As lord Oxford’s 
ascendancy diminished, the signs of impending roYolution 
became less equivocal. Adherents of the house of Stuart 
were placed in civil and military trust ; an Irish agent 
of the pretender was received in the character of envoy 
from the court of Spain; the most audacious manifesto 
ations of disaffection were overlooked.* Several even in 
parliament spoke with contempt and aversion of the 


house of Hanover.* It was 


* The diuhoss of Gordon, in June, 
1711, sent a silver medal to the faculty 
of advocates at Edinburgh, ^\lth a head 
on one side, and the insenption, Cujus 
est; on the other, the llritish Isles, with 
the ^^o^d lleddite. 'I'lie dean of faculty, 
Dundas of Arniston, iiresented this 
medal ; and there seems reason to believe 
that a majority of the advocates voted for 
its reception. Somer\ille, p 452. Bo- 
lingbroke, in \Miting on the subject to a 
friend, it must be owned, speaks of the 
proceeding with duo disapprobation. 
IJolingbroke Correspondence, i 343 No 
measures, however, were taken to mark 
the court s displeasure. 

“ Nothing IS more certain,” says Bo- 
linghroke, in his letter to sir William 
Wyndli'im, jiorhaps the finest of Ins 
writings, “ than this truth, that there 
was at that tune no formed ihsign in the 
party, whatever views some particular 
men might have, against his majesty’s 
accession to the throne” P. 22 Tins 
IS in effect to confess a great deal, and 
in other parts of the same letter he 
makes admissions of the same kind ; 
though he says that he and other tones 
had detenmned, before the queen’s death, 
to have no connexion with the pretender, 
on account of his religious bigotry. 
P. 111. 

► Lockhart gives us a speech of sir 
William ^Vhitelock in 1714, bitterly in- 
veighing against the elector of Umiover, 
who, he honied, would never come to the 
crown Some of the whigs tried out on 
this that he should lie brought to the 
bar; w hen Whitelock said he would not 
recede an inch ; he hoped the queen 
would outlive that prince, and m com- 
parison to her he did not value all the 
princes of Germany one farthing. P. 409. 
Swift, in * Some Free Thoughts upon the 


surely not unreasonable in 

Present StAte of Affairs,’ 1714, speaks 
witli much contempt of the house of 
Hanover and its sovereign ; and sug- 
gests, m derision, that the infant son of 
the electoral prince might be inv ited to 
take up his residence in F.ngland. Ho 
pretends in this tract, as m all his writ- 
ings, to deny entirely that theie was the 
least tendenty towards jacobiti sin, either 
in .any one of the ministry, or even any 
emiiiont individual out of it; but with 
so impudent a disregard to trulli, that X 
am not perfeitly convinced of liis own 
innocence as to that intrigue Thus, m 
his Inquiry into the Behaviour of tlie 
(Queen’s last Ministry, lie says, “I re- 
member, during the late treaty of peace, 
discoursing at soveial tunes with somo 
very eminent persons of the opposite side 
with whom J had long acquaintance 1 
avked them seriously wheth(*r they ot 
any of their fruuuK did in larncst be- 
lieve, or suspoit, the queen or the mi- 
nistry to have any favouiable regards 
towards tlie iiretendei ? 'I’hey all con- 
fessed for themselves that they believed 
nothing of the matter,” &,c He then 
tells us that he liad the cunosity to ask 
almost every jicrson in great employ- 
ment whethi r they knew or had heard 
of any one particular man, exiept pro- 
fessed nonjurors, that discovered the least 
inclination towards the pretender , and 
the whole number they could muster up 
did not amount to ulxive five or six; 
among wliom one was a certain old lord, 
lately dead, and one a private gentleman, 
of little consequence and of a broken 
fortune, &c. (Vol xv p 94, edit 12mo. 
1765.) This acute observer of rmmkind 
well knew that lying is frequently suc- 
cessful ill the ratio of its effronteiy and 
extravagance. Tliere are, however, Mime 
passages in this tract, as in others written 

Q 2 
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the whig party to meet these assaults of the enemy with 
something beyond the ordinary weapons of an oppo- 
sition. They affected no apprehensions that it was 
absurd to entertain. Those of the opposite faction who 
wished well to the protestant interest, and were called 
Hanoverian tories, came over to their side, and joined 
them on motions that the succession was in danger.*" Ko 
one hrirdly, who either hoped or dreaded the conse- 
quences, had any doubts upon this score ; and it is only 
a few modems who have assumed the privilege of setting 
aside the persuasion of contemporaries upon a subject 
which contemporaries were best able to undorstand."" 
Arc we then to censure the whigs for urging on the 
elector of Hanover, who, by a stiange apathy or inditfor- 
eiice, seemed negligent of the great prize reserved for 
him ; or is the bold step of demanding a writ of sum- 
mons for the electoral prince as duke of ( ^aiubridge to 
pass for a factious irisult on the queen, because, in her 
imbecility, she was leaving the crown to he snatched at 
by the first comer, even if she were not, as they sus- 
pected, in some cofispiracy to bestow it on a proscribed 
heir ? ^ I am much inclined to believe that the great 

by Sw ift, In relation to that time, which pnnciplos. His diss('rtation is a la))OUied 
servo to illustrate the obscure machina- attempt to explain away the most evident 
tion^j of those famous last years of the facts, and to deny what no one of eithn 
queen. pai ty at that time w'ould, piobably have 

“ On a motion in the house of lord5 in private denied, 
that the protestant succesbion was in y The queen w’as very ill about the 
danger, Apiil 5, 1714, the ministry had close of 1713; in fact it betame evident, 
only aiuajoiity of 76 to 69, several bishops as it had long been appri'hended, that she 
and othei Ixjries voting against them, could not live much longer Iho Ifuno- 
Parl Hist M 1334. Even in the com- verians, both whigs and tones, urged that 
mons the division was but 256 to 208. the electoial prince should be sent for; 
Id 1317. it was thought that whichever of the 

* Somerville has a separate disserta” competitors should have the stait upon 
tion on the danger of the protestant sue- her death would succeed m securing the 
cession, intended to prove that it was in crown. Maepherson, 385, 616, 557, et 
no danger at all, except through the vio- alibi. Can there be a inoie complete jus- 
lence of the w bigs in e.xas]KTating the tification of this measure, which Somer- 
queen. It is true that Lockhart’s Com- \ille and the tory writers treat as disre- 
inentaries were n<jt published at this spectful to the queen ? I'he Hanoverian 
tube ; but ho had Maepherson before envoy, Schutz, demanded the wTit for 
him, and the Memoirs of Berwick, and the electoral prince without his master’s 
even 'gave credit to the authenticity of orders; but it was done with the advice 
Mesnager, which 1 do not. But this of all the whig leaders (id. 592), and with 
sensible, and on the wholo impartial the sanction of the electrcss Sophia, who 
writer, bad contracted an excessive pre- died immediately after. “ All w ho are for 
judice against the whigs of that period as Hanover believe the coming of tiie eiec- 
A party, tiiough he bocius 1 1 adc-pt Uicir toral prince to be advantageous ; all those 
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majority of the nation were in favour of the protestant 
succession ; but, if the princes of the house of BrunsAvic 
had seemed to retire from the contest, it might have 
been impracticable to resist a predominant faction in the 
council and in parliament, especially if the son of James, 
listening to the remonstrances of his English adherents, 
coTild have been induced to renounce a faith which, in 
the eyes of too many, was the sole pretext for his ex- 
clusion,'' and was at least almost the only one which 
could have been publicly maintained with much success 
ctmsistently witli the general principles of our consti- 
tution.'" 

The queen’s death, which came at last perhaps rather 
more quickly than was anticipated, broke for Accession of 
ever the fair j)rospccts of her family. George I., 
unknown and absent, Avas proclaimed AAdthout a single 

against it are fnf;h toned at it.” Id. 59G h la Princessc dcs Ursins, ii 42S [Soe 
It was doubtless a cn Heal moment; and also Bolingbroko’s Letter to sir AV. 
the couit of Ilanuver might bo excused Wyndlum ‘”1 cannot forget, nor you 
for pausing in the choice of dangers, as eitluT, u hat passed u hen, a little betoie 
the step must make the (pieen deodedly the death of the queen, letters were <on- 
their pnemy. She was greatly offended, \eyed from the chevalier to several por- 
and forbad the Hanoverian mimstcT to sons, to myself among otheis In the 
appear at court. Indeed, she uiote to letter to me the aiticle of ndigion uas 
the elector, on May 19, expressing her so awkwardly handled, that ho made the 
disapprobation of the prince's coming principal motive of the coufidenre we 
over to England, and “ her detcmunation ought to have in him to consist m hig 
to oppose a piojoct so contiary to her firm lesolution to adhere to popery. The 
royal authority, however fatal the conse- effect which this epistle had on me w-as 
qnenccs may be.” Id 621. Oxfoid and the same winch it had on those torios to 
Bolingbroko intimate the same. Id. 593; whom 1 commi’incated it at that time — 
and see Bolingbroke Correspondence, iv. it made us resolve to have nothing to do 
512, a very strong passage. The mea- with him.” It seems to have been a 
sure was given up, whether from unwiU- sme qufi non with the tory headers that 
ingness on the part of George to make the pretender should become a protest- 
the queen ineconcilable, or, as is at least ant. But others thought this an unrea- 
eqnally probable, out of jealousy of his sonable demand. He would not oven di- 
son. The lormer certainly disappointed roctly engage to secure the churches of 
his adherents by more apparent apathy England and Ireland, if we may believe 
than their ardour required; which will Bolingbroke. Id.— 1845 ] 
not be surprising when we leflect that, “ [The w-higs relied upon the army, 
even upon the throne, he seemed to care in case of a struggle. Somerville, 565. 
very little about it. Maepherson, sub Swift, in his Free Thoughts on the pre- 
ann. 1? 14, passim. sent State of Affairs, written in the 

* He was strongly pressed by his spring of IVU, speaks with indignation 
English adherents to declare himself a of the disaffection of the guards towards 
protestant. He wrote a very good an- the queen ; taking care, at the same time, 
swer. Maepherson, 436. Madame^ de to deny the least inclination on the part 
Maintenon says some catholics urged of the ministry towards a change of suc- 
bim to the same course, “ par une poli- cession.— 1845.] 
tiqne poussde un peu trop loin.” Lettres 
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murmur, as if the crown had passed in the most regular 
Whigs come descent. But this was a momentary calm. The 
into power, jacobite party, recovering from the first con- 
sternation, availed itself of its usual aims, and of those 
with which the new king supplied it. Many of the tones 
who would have aaquiesccd in the act of settlement seem 
to have looked on a leading share in the administration 
as belonging of right to what was called the church 
jiarty, and complained of the formation of a ministry on 
the whig principle. In later times also it has been not 
uncommon to censui’e George I. for governing, as it is 
called, by a faction. Nothing can be more unreasonable 
tlxan this reproach. Was ho to select those as his ad- 
visers who had been, as we know and as ho believed, in 
a conspiracy with his competitor? Was lord Oxford, 
even if the king thought him faithful, capable of uniting 
with any public men, hated as he was on each side ? 
Were not the tories as truly a faction as their adversaries, 
and as intolerant during their own power ? ^ Was there 
not, above all, a danger that, if some of one denomina- 
tion wore drawn by pique and disappointment into the 
ranks of the Jacobites, the whigs, on the other hand, so 
ungratefully and perfidiously recompensed for their ar- 
duous services to the house of Hanover, might think all 
royalty irreconcilable with the principles of freedom, 
and raise up a republican party, of which the scattered 
elements were sufficiently discernible in the nation ?*" 
The exclusion indexed of the whigs would have been so 
monstrous, both in honour and policy, that the censure 
has generally fallen on their alleged monopoly of public 

b The rage of the tory party against none of us had any very settled rcsolu- 
the queen and lord Oxford for retaining tion." P. 11. It is rather amusing to 
whigs in office is notorious from Swift’s observe that those who called thombidves 
private letters and many other authori- the tory or church party seem to have 
ties. And Bolingbroke, in his letter to fancied they had a natural right to power 
Bir William Wyndbam, very fairly owns and profit, so that an injury was done 
their intention “ to fill the employments them when these rewards went another 
of the kingdom, down to the meanest, way ; and I am not sure that something 
with tones.” — “We imagined,” he pro- of the same prejudice has not been per- 
(5eed8, “ that such measures, joined to the ceptible in times a good deal later, 
advantages of our numbers and our pro- ® Though no republican party, as I 
perty, would secure us against all at- have elsewhere observed, could with any 
tempts during her reign; and that we propnety be said to exist, it is easy to 
should soon become too considerable not perceive that a certain degree of provoca- 
to make our tenns in all events which tion from the crown might have brought 
might happen aiterwards ; concerning one together in no slight iorce. I’hese 
which, to speak truly, I believe few or two pi opositions are perfectly compatible. 
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offices. But the mischiefs of a disunited, hybrid ministry 
had been sufficiently manifest in the two last reigns; 
nor could George, a stranger to his people and their 
constitution, have undertaken without ruin that most 
difficult task of balancing parties and persons, to which 
the great mind of William had proved unequal. Nor is 
it true that the tories as such were proscribed; those 
who chose to serve the court met with court favour : and 
in the very outset the few men of sufficient eminence 
who had testified their attachment to the succession re- 
ceived equitable rewards ; but, most happily for himself 
and the kingdom, most reasonably according to the prin- 
ciples on which alone his throne could rest, the first 
])rince of the house of Brunswic gave a decisive pre- 
ponderance in his favour to Walpole and Townshend 
above Ilarcourt and Bolingbroke. 

The strong symptoms of disaffection which broke out 
in a few months after the king’s accession, and 
which can be ascribed to no grievance, unless fectioninthe 
the formation of a whig ministry was to be 
te'rmed one, prove the taint of the late times to have 
been deep-seated and extensive.*^ The clergy, in many 


d This is well put by bishop Willis, in 
hi8 speech on the bill against Atterbury, 
Pari. Hist. vm. .305. In a pamphlet 
entitled English Advice to the Free- 
holders (Somers Tracts, xiii 521), as- 
Bcribed to Atterbury himself, a most viru- 
lent attack IS made on the government, 
merely because what he calls tlie church 
party had been thrown out of office 
“Among all who call themselves whigs,” 
he says, “and are of any consideration 
as such, name me the man I cannot prove 
to be an inveterate enemy to the church 
of England, and I will be a convert that 
instant to iheir cause ” It must be 
owned perhaps that the whig ministry 
might better have avoided some reflec- 
tions on the late times in the addresses 
of both houses; and still more, some not 
very constitutional recommendations to 
the electors, m the proclamation calling 
the new parliament m 1714. Pari. Hist. 
VI. 44, 50, “ Never was prince more uni- 
versally well received by subjects than his 
present majesty on his amval ; and never 
was less done by a prince to create a 
change in people's aficctions. But so it 


is, a very observable change hath hap- 
pened. Kvil iniusions were spiead on 
the one hand ; and, it may be, theie was 
too great a stoicism or contempt of popu- 
larity on the other.” Argument to prove 
the Affections of the People of England 
to be the best Security for the Cloveru- 
ment.p 11 (1716). This is the pamphlet 
written to recommend lenity towaids the 
rebels, which Addison has answoied in 
the Freeholder. It is invidious, and per- 
liaps secretly jacobite. Bolingbroke ob- 
serves, in the letter already quoted, that 
the pretender’s journey from Bar, in 1714, 
was a mere farce, no party being ready 
to receive him ; but “ the menaces of the 
whigs, backed by some very rash decla- 
rations [those of the king], and little cir- 
cumstances of humour, which frequently 
offend more than real injuries, and by the 
entire change of all persons in employ- 
ment, blew up the coals.” P. 34. Then, 
he owns, the tories looked to Bar. “ The 
violence of the whigs forced them into 
the arms of the pretender.” It is to be 
remarked on all this, that, by Boling- 
broke s own account, the tories, if they 
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instances, perverted, by political sermons, their influence 
over the people, who, while they trusted that from those 
fountains they could draw the living waters of iiuith, 
became the dupes of factious lies and sophistry. Thus 
encouraged, the heir of the Stuarts landed in Scotland ; 
and the spirit of that people being in a great measure 
Jacobite, and very generally averse to the union, he met 
with such success as, had their independence subsisted, 
would probably have established him on the throne. 
But Scotiard was now doomed to wait on the fortunes 
of her more poweiful ally ; and, on his invasion of Eng- 
land, the noisy partisans of hereditary right discredited 
their faction by its cowardice. Few rose in arms to 
support the rebellion, compared with those who desired 
its success, and did not blush to see the gallant savages 
of the Highlands shed their blood that a supine herd of 
priests and country gentlemen might enjoy the victory. 
The severity of the new government after the rebellion 
has been often blamed ; but I know not whether, accord- 
ing to the usual rules of policy, it can bo proved that the 
execution of two ])oers and thirty other persons, iakeii 
with arms in flagrant rebellion, was an unwarrantable 
excess of punishment. There seems a latent insinuation 
in those who have argued on the otlier side, as if the 
Jacobite rebellion, being founded on an opinion of right, 
was more excusable than an ordinary tieason — a pro- 
position which it would not have been quite safe for the 
reigning dynasty to acknowledge. Clemency, however, 
is the standing policy of constitutional governments, as 
severity is of despotism ; and if the ministers of George I. 
might have extended it to part of the inferior sufferers 
(for surely those of higher rank were the first to be 
selected) with safety to their master, they would have 
done well in sparing him the odium that attends all 
political punishments.® ^ 

had no “ formed design ” or “ settled re- judges. Chief baron '' Montagu repri- 
solution” that way, were not very deter- manded a jury for acquitting some per- 
rained m their repugnance before the sons indicted for treason; and Tlndal, 
queen’s death ; and that the chief violence an historian \ ery strongly on the court 
of which they complained was, that George side, admits that the dying speeches of 
chose to employ his friends rather than some of the sufferers made an impression 
his enemies. on the people, so as to increase rather 

® The trials after this rebellion w'ere than lessen the number of jacohites. 
not conducted with quite that appearance Continuation of Rapin, p. 501 (folio edit), 
of impartiality which we now exact from There seems, however, upon tlie whole* 
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It will be admitted on all bands at tlic i')rcsent day 
that the charge of high treason in the impeach- 
merits against Oxford and Bolingbroke was an mtlit ot tory 
intemperate excess of resentment at their scan- 
dalons dereliction of the public honour and interest. The 
danger of a sanguinary revenge inflamed by party spirit 
is so tremendous tliat the worst of men ought perhaps to 
escape rather than suffer by a retros]3ective, or, what is 
no better, a constructive extension of the law. The par- 
ticular charge of treason was that in the negotiation for 
peace they had endeavoured to procure the city of Tour- 
nay for the king of France ; which was maintained to bo 
an adhering to the queen’s enemies within the statute of 
Edward 111.^ But as this construction could hai’dly be 
brought within the spirit of that law, and the motive was 
certainly not treasonable or rebellious, it would have 
been incomparably more constitutional to treat so gross 
a broach of duty as a misdemeanor of the highest kind. 
This angry temper of the commons led ultimately to the 
abandonment of the whole impeachment against lord 
Oxford ; the upper house, though it had committed 
Oxford to the Tower, which seemed to prejudge the 
question as to the treasonable character of the imputed 
offence, having two years afterwards resolved that the 
charge of treason shoidd be first determined, before they 
would enter on the articles of less importance ; a decision 
with which the commons were so ill satisfied that they 
declined to go forward with the prosecution. The reso- 
lution of the peers was hardly conformable to precedent, 
to analogy, or to the dignity of the house of commons, 
nor will it perhaps be deemed binding on any future 


to have been greater and less necessary 
eeventy after the rebellion m 1745 ; and 
tipon this latter y^ccasion it is impo-ssible 
not to reprobate the execution of Mr. 
Eatcliffe (brother of that earl of Dcr- 
wentw ater who had lost his head in 1716), 
after an absence of thirty years irora 
his country, to the sovereign of which 
he had never professed allegiance, nor 
could owe any, except by the fiction of 
our law. 

f Tarl. Hist. 73. It was carried against 
Oxford, by 247 to 127, sir Joseph Jekyll 
strongly opposing it, though he had 
said before (id. 67) that they had more 


than sufficient evidence against Iloling- 
broke on the statute of Edward 111. A 
motion was made in the lords to con- 
sult the judges whether the articles 
amounted to treason, but lost by 84 to 
52. Id. 154. Lord Cowper on this oc- 
casion challenged all the lawyers m 
England to disprove that proposition. 
The proposal of reference to the judges 
was perhaps premature; but the house 
must surely have done this before their 
final sentence, or shown themselves more 
passionate than in the case of lord 
►Strafford. 
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occasion ; but the ministers prudently suffered themselves 
to be beaten, rather than aggravate the fever of the 
people by a prosecution so full of delicate and hazardous 
questions.^ 

One of these questions, and by no means the least im- 
portant, would doubtless have arisen upon a mode of 
defence alleged by the earl of Oxford in the house, when 
the articles of impeachment were brought up. “ My 
lords,” ho said, “ if ministers of state, acting by the 
immediate commands of their sovereign, are afterwards 
to bo made accountable for their proceedings, it may, 
one day or other, be the case of all the members of this 
august assembly.” ^ It was indeed undeniable that the 
queen had been very desirous of peace, and a party, as it 
were, to all the counsels that tended to it. Though it 
was made a charge against the impeached lords that the 
instructions to sign the secret preliminaries of 1711 with 
M. Mesnager, the French envoy, were not under the 
great seal, nor countersigned by any minister, they were 
certainly under the queen’s signet, and had all the au- 
thority of her personal command . Th i s must have brought 
on the yet unsettled and very delicate question of minis- 
terial responsibility in matters where the sovereign has 
interposed his own command ; a question better reserved, 
it might then appear, for the loose generalities of debate 
than to bo determined with the precision of criminal law. 
Each party, in fact, had in its turn made use of the 
queen’s personal authority as a shield ; the whigs availed 
themselves of it to parry the attack made on their mi- 
nistry, after its fall, for an alleged mismanagement of 
the war in Spain before the battle of Almanza ; ‘ and the 


e Pari Hist, vii, 4S6. The division was 
SS to 66. '['here was a schism in the 
whig party at this time ; yet I should 
suppose the ministers might have pre- 
vented this defeat if they had been anxi- 
ous to do so. It seems, however, by a 
letter In Coxe’s Memoirs of Walpole, 
vol. ii. p. 123, that the government were 
for dropping the charge of treason against 
Oxford, “ it being very certain that there 
is not sufficient evidence to convict him 
of that crime,” but for pressing those of 
misdemeanour, 
h Pari. Hist vii. 105. 
i Pari. Hist. vi. 972. Burnet, 560, makes 


some observations on the vote passed on 
this occtision, censuring the late minis- 
ters for advising an oifenhive var in 
Spain. “ A resolution m council is only 
the sovereign’s act, who, upon bearing 
his councillors deliver their opinions, 
forms his own resolution a touncillor 
may indeed bo liable to censure for what 
he may say at that board ; but tlie reso- 
lution taken there has been hitherto 
treated with a silent respect ; but by that 
precedent it will be hereafter subject to 
a parliamentary inquiry.” Speaker On- 
slow justly remarks that these general 
and indefinite sentiments are liable to 
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modem constitutional theory was by no means so esta- 
blished in public opinion as to bear the rude brunt of a 
legal argument. Anno herself, like all her predecessors, 
kept in her own hands the reins of power ; jealous, as 
such feeble characters usually are, of those in whom she 
was forced to confide (especially after the ungrateful 
return of the duchess of Marlborough for the most afiec- 
tionate condescension), and obstinate in her judgment 
from the very consciousness of its weakness, she took a 
share in all business, frequently presided in meetings of 
the cabinet, and sometimes gave directions without their 
advice.'" The defence set up by lord Oxford would un- 
doubtedly not be tolerated at present, if alleged in direct 
terms, by either house of parliament; however it may 
sometimes be deemed a sufficient apology for a minister, 
by those whose bias is towards a compliance with power, 
to insinuate that ho must either obey against his con- 
science, or resign against his will. 

Upon this prevalent disaffection, and the general 
dangers of the established government, was 
founded that measure so frequently arraigned 
in later times, the substitution of septennial for 


much exception, and that the bishop did 
not try them by his whig principles The 
first instance where 1 find the responsi- 
bility of some one for every act of the 
crown strongly laid down is in a speech 
of the duke of Argyle in 1’739. Tarl. 
Hist. IX. 1138. “ It Is true," be says, “ the 
iiatuie of our constitution requires that 
public acts should bo issued out in his 
majesty’s name ; but tor all that, my lords, 
he is not the author of them.” [But, in 
a much earlier debate, Jan. 12, lYll, the 
earl of Rochester said, “ For several years 
they had been told that the queen was to 
answer for everything; but he hoped 
that time was over; that according to 
the fundamental constitution of this 
kingdom the ministers are accountable 
for all, and therefore he hoped nobody 
would — nay, nobody durst— name the 
queen in this debate.” Pari. Hist. vi. 4Y2. 
So much does the occasional advantage 
of urging an argument in debate lead men 
to speak against tlieir own principles, for 
nothing could be more repugnant to 
those of the high tories, who reckoned 
Rochester their chief, than such a theory 


of the constitution as he here advances. — 
1845.] 

k “ Lord Bolingbroke used to say that 
the restraining oiders to the duke of 
Ormond were proposed in the cabinet 
council, in the queen’s presence, by the 
earl of Oxford, who had not communi- 
cated his intention to the rest of the mi- 
nisters; and that lord Bolingbroke was 
on the point of giving bis opinion against 
it, when the queen, without suffering the 
matter to be debated, dnected these or- 
ders to be sent, and broke up the council. 
This story was told by the late lord Bo- 
lingbroke to my father.” Note by lord 
Hardwicke on Burnet. (Oxf. edit. vi. 
119.) The noble annotator has given 
us the same anecdote in the Hardwicke 
State Papers, ii. 482; bat with this va- 
riance, that lord Bolingbioke there as- 
enbes the orders to the queen herself 
though he conjectured them to have pro- 
ceeded from lord Oxfoid. [This fact is 
mentioned by Bolingbroke himself, in 
the l.(etters on the Study of History, 
Bolingbroke s Works, vol. iv. p. 129.— 
1845.3 
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triennial parliaments.’” TLe ministry deemed it too 
peiilons for their master, certainly for themselves, to en- 
counter a general election in 1717 ; but the arguments 
adduced for the alteration, as it was meant to be per- 
manent, were drawn from its permanent expediency. 
Nothing can bo more extravagant than what is some- 
times confidently pretended by the ignorant, that the 
legislature exceeded its rights by this enactment ; or, if 
tliat cannot legally be advanced, that it at least violated 
the trust of the peojde, and broke in upon the ancient 
constitution. The law for triennial parliaments was of 
little more than twenty years’ continuance. It was an 
experiment, which, as was argued, had proved unsuc- 
cessful ; it was subject, like every other law, to be re- 
pealed entirely, or to be modified at discretion." As a 
question of constitutional expediency, the septennial 
bill was doubtless open at the time to one serioiis objec- 
tion. Every one admitted that a parliament subsisting 
indefinitely during a king’s life, but exposed at all times 
to be dissolved at his pleasure, would become far too 
little dependent on the people, and far too much so 
upon the crown. But, if the period of its continuance 
should thus bo extended from three to seven years, the 
natural course of encroachment, or some momentous 
circumstances like the present, might lead to fresh pro- 
longations, and gradually to an entire repeal of what 
had been thought so important a safeguard of its purity. 
Time has happily put an end to apprehensions which 
arc not on that account to be reckoned unreasonable." 

'■ ™ f“ Septennial parliaments were at to Bolingbroke, had become avowedly 
first a direct usurpation ot the lights of jacobite by the summer of 1715 . He 
tlic people; for by the same authority lays this as far as he can on the im- 
that one parliament prolonged their own peachmonts ot himself and others But 
power to seven years, they might have though these measures were too violent* 
continued it to twice seven, or, like the and calculated to exasperate a fallen 
jiarliament of 1641 , have made it perpe- party, v,q have abundant proofs of the 
tual.” Priestley on Government 1771, increase of jacobiiism in the preceding 
p. 20. Similar iiKsortions -were common, year.— 1845 ] 

grounded on the ignorant assumption that ** Pari. Hist. vii. 292. The apprehen- 
the septennial act prolonged the original sion that parliament, having taken this 
duration of parliament, whereas it in fact step, might go on still farther to protract 
only limited, though less than the trien- its ocvn duration, was not quite idle. We 
mal act w'hich it repealed, the old jirero- find from Coxe’s Memoirs of Walpole, ii. 
gative of the crown to keep the same par- 217, that in 1720, when the first septen- 
liament during the life of the reigning nial house of commons had nearly run its 
king.— 1846.] term, th^re was a project of once more 

“ [The whole tory party, according prolonging its life. 
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Many attempts liave been made to obtain a return to 
triennial i)arliaments, the most considerable of wliicli 
was in 1733, when the pow(3iful talents of Walpole and 
his opponents were ariayed on Ibis great quest i(m. It 
has been less debated in modem times than some otheis 
connected with ])arliamentary lefoimation. So long in- 
deed as the sacied duties of choosing the reprcsentatiYcs 
of a free nation shall be perpetually disgraced by tumul- 
tuary excess, or, what is far woise, by gross corruption 
and ruinous i)rofusion (evils which no effectual pains 
are taken to rediess, and which some apparently desire 
to perpetuate, were it only to tlnow discredit upon the 
popular part of the constitution), it would be evidently 
inexpedient to curtail the present diiiation of parlia- 
ment. But, even independently of this not inbU])erable 
objection, it may well bo doubted whether triennial 
elections would make much perceptible differen(;e the 
course of government, and whelhcr that difference would 
on the whole bo beneficial. It will bo found, I believe, 
on a retrospect of the last hundred years, that the liouse 
of commons would have acted, in tlie main, on the same 
principles had the elections been more fiequcnt; and 
certainly the effects of a dissolution, when it has oc- 
curred in the regular order, have seldom been very 
impetrtant. It is also to be considered whether an 
assembly which so much takes to itself the character of 
a deliberative council on all matters of policy, ought to 
follow with the precision of a weather-glass the unstable 
prejudices of the multitude. There are many who look 
too exclusively at the functions parliament as the 
lirotector of civil liberty against the crown, functions, 
it is true, most impoiiant, yet not more indispensable 
than those of steering a firm course in domestic and ex- 
ternal affairs, with a circumspectness and providence for 
the future which no wholly democratical government 
has ever yet displayed. It is by a middle position be- 
tween an oligarchical senate and a popular assembly 
that the house of commons is best preserved both in its 
dignity and usefulness, subject indeed to swerve towards 
either character by that continual variation of forces 
which act upon the vast machine of our commonwealth. 
But what seems more important than the usual term of 
duration is that this should be permitted to take its 
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course, except in cases where some great change of 
iiational policy may perhaps justify its abridgment. 
The crown would obtain a very serious advantage over 
the house of commons if it should become an ordinary 
thing to dissolve parliament for some petty ministerial 
interest, or to avert some unpalatable resolution. Cus 
tom appears to have established, and with some conve- 
nience, the substitution of six for seven years as the 
natural life of a house of commons ; but an habitual 
ii regularity in this respect might lead in time to conse- 
quences that most men would deprecate. And it may 
here be permitted to express a hope that the necessary 
dissolution of parliament within six months of a demise 
of the crown will not long be thought congenial to the 
spirit of our modern goverament. 

A far more unanimous sentence has been pronounced 
ivera^ by posterity upon another great constitutional 
question that arose under George I. Lord 
Sunderland persuaded the king to renounce his impor- 
tant prerogative of making peers ; and a bill was stijv 
ported by the ministry, limiting tlie house of lords, after 
the creation of a very few more, to its actual numbers. 
The Scots were to have twenty -five hereditary, instead 
of sixteen elective, members of the house, a provision 
neither easily reconciled to the union, nor required by 
the general tenor of the bill. This measure was carried 
with no difficult}^ through the upper house, whoso inte- 
rests were so manifestly concerned in it. But a similar 
motive, concurring with the efforts of a powerful male- 
content party, cause^ its rejection by the coimnons.p 
It was justly thought a proof of the king’s ignorance or 
indifference in everything that concerned his English 
crown, that he should have consented to so momentous 
a sacrifice, and Sunderland was reproached for so auda- 
cious an endeavour to strengthen his private faction at 
the expense of the fundamental laws of the monarchy. 
Those who maintained the expediency of limiting the 
peerage had recourse to uncertain theories as to the 
ancient constitution, and denied this prerogative to ha^^e 
been originally vested in the crown. A more plausible 
argument was derived from the abuse, as it was then 
generally accounted, of creating at once twelve peers in 

p Pari. Hist. vii. 589. 
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the late reign, for the sole end* of establishing a majority 
for the court, a resource which would he always at the 
command of successive factions, till the British nobility 
might become as numerous and venal as that of some 
European states. It was argued that there was a fallacy 
in concluding the collective power of the house of lords 
to be augmented by its limitation, though every single 
peer would evidently become of more weight in the 
kingdom ; that the wealth of the whole body must bear 
a less proportion to that of the nation, and would pos- 
sibly not exceed that of the lower house, while on the 
other hand it might be indefinitely multiplied by fresh 
creations ; that the crown would lose one great engine 
of corrupt influence over the commons, which could 
never be truly independent while its principal mem- 
boi’s were looking on it as a stepping-stone to hereditary 
honours. 

Though these reasonings, however, are not destitute 
of considerable weight, and the unlimited prerogative 
of augmenting the peerage is liable to such abuses, at 
least in theory, as might oveiihrow our form of govcm- 
ment, while, in the opinion of some, whether erroneous 
or not, it has actually been exerted with too little dis- 
cretion, the arguments against any legal limitation seem 
more decisive. The crown has been carefully restrained 
by statutes, and by the responsibility of its advisers ; 
the commons, if they transgress their boundaries, are 
annihilated by a proclamation ; but against the ambi- 
tion, or, what is much more likely, the perverse haughti- 
ness of the aristocracy, the constitution has not fur- 
nished such direct securities. And, as this would be 
prodigiously enhanced by a consciousness of their power, 
and by a sense of self-importance which every peer 
would derive from it after the limitation of their num- 
bers, it might break out in pretensions very galling to 
the people, and in an oppressive extension of privileges 
which were already sufficiently obnoxious and aibitrary. 
It is true that the resource of subduing an aristocratical 
faction by the creation of new peers could never be con- 
stitutionally employed, except in the case of a nearly 
equal balance ; but it might usefully hang over the 

^ The aigurnentvS on this side are urged the author of a tract entitled Six Qxes- 
by Addison, in the Old Whig, and by tions Stated and Answered. 
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lieads of the whole body, ‘and deter them from any gross 
excesses of faction or oligarchical spirit. The nature of 
our government requires a general harmony between 
the two houses of parliament; and indeed any sys- 
tematic opposition between them would of necessity 
bring on the subordination of one to the other in too 
luaiked a maimer ; nor had there been wanting, within 
the memory of man, several instances of such jealous 
and even hostile sentiments as could only bo allayed by 
the inconvenient remedies of a ])rorogation or a dissolu- 
tion. These animosities were likely to revive with 
more bitterness when the country gentlemen and leaders 
of the commons should come to look on the nobility as 
a class into wliich they could not enter, and the latter 
shoidd forget more and more, in their inaccessible dig- 
nity, the near approach of that gentry to themselves in 
lospcctability of birth and extent of possessions.'’ 

'iheso innovations on the part of the new goverament 
were maintained on the score of its unsettled state and 
want of hold on the national sentiment. It may seem a 
reproach to the liouse of Hanover that, connected as it 
ought to have been with the name>s most dear to English 
hearts, the protestant religion and civil liberty, it should 
have been driven to try the resources of tyranny, and to 
demand more authority, to exercise more control, than 
had been necessary for the worst of its predecessors, 
^luch of this disaffection was owing to the cold reserve 
of (leorge I., ignorant of the language, alien from the 
prejudices of his people, and continually absent in his 
electoral dominions, to which ho seemed to sacrifice the 
nation’s interest and the security of his own crown. It 
is certain that the acquisition of the duchies of Bremen 
and Verdon for Hanover in 171 G” exposed Great Britain 


*■ The speeches of Walpole and others, 
m the Parhamentixry Debates, contain 
the \shole fotce of the aiguinents against 
the peerage bill. Steele, in the Plebeian, 
opiiosed his old friend ami coadjutor, 
Addison, who has been thought by John- 
son to have forgotten a little in party and 
controversy their ancient friendship. 

Lord Sunderland held out, by way of 
inducements to the bill, that the lords 
would part with scandalum magnatuui, 
and permit the commons to administer 


an oath; and that the king -would give 
up the prerogative of pardoning after ^ 
an impeachment. Coxo’s Walpole, 

172. Mere trifles, in comparison with the 
innovations projected 
‘ [Tiiese duchies had been conquered 
from Sweden by Denmark, who ceded 
them to George I., as elector of Hano- 
ver, though they had never been resigned 
by Charles XII. This is not consonant to 
the usage of nations, and at least was an 
act of hostility in George 1. against a power 
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to a very serious danger, by provoking the king of 
Sweden to join in a league for the restoration of the 
pretender.* It might have been impossible (such was 
the precariousness of our revolution-settlement) to have 
made the abdication of the electorate a condition of the 
house of Brunswic’s succession; but the consequences 
of that connexion, though much exaggerated by the fac- 
tious and disalfected, were in various manners detri- 
mental to English interests during those two reigns ; 
and not the least, in that they estranged the affections 
of the people from sovereigns whom they regarded as 
still foreign." The tory and jacobite factions, as I have 
observed, were powerful in the church. This had been 
the case over since the Kevolution. The avowed ^ 

. ^ • 1 1 1 1 Jacomtism 

iionjurors were busy with the press, and poured among the 
forth, especially during the encouragement they 
received in part of Anne’s reign, a multitude of pamphlets, 
sometimes argumentative, more often virulently libellous. 
Their idle cry that the church was in danger, which botli 
Louses in 1704 thought fit to deny by a formal vote, 
alarmed a senseless multitude. Those who took the 
oaths were frequently known partisans of the exiled 

who had not injured him. Yot Towns- long, especially the last, from October 
hend aitocted to defend it, as beneficial 1^22 to October 1723. Sir Joseph Jekj'll, 
to English interests ; though the contrary with his usual zeal for liberty, moved to 
is most evident, as it provoked Charles reduce the time to six months, 
to espouse the pretender’s cause. Coxe s “ [The regent duke of Orleans not only 
AValpole, vol i. p. 87.— 1845.] assisted the pretender m his invasion of 

t 'I’he letters in Coxe’s Memoirs of Scotland m 1715, but was concerned in 
Walpole, vol. ii., abundantly show the the scheme of Charles X II. to restore bint 
German nationality, the impolicy and no- by arms m the next yeai , as appears by 
gleet of his duties, the rapacity and petty a despatch from the baron de Besenval, 
selfishness, of George I. The whigs French envoy at Warsaw, dated Feb. 2, 
were much dissatisfied ; but fear of losing 1116, which is printed from the DdpOt des 
their plates made them his slaves. No- Affaires Etrangbies, in M dm. de Besenval 
thing can be mure demonstrable than that (bis descendant), vol. i. p. 102. So much 
the king’s character was the main cause was Voltaire mistaken in his assertion 
of preserving jacobitism, as that of his that the regent, having discovered this 
competitor was of weakening it. intrigue through his spies, communicated 

The habeas corpus was several times R George 1, It was his own plot, 
suspended in this reign, as it had been in though he soon afterwards allied him- 
that of "William. Though the perpetual self to England, a remnant of the polic>' 
conspiracies of the Jacobites aflForded a of I7i5. But Sunderland and Stanhope, 
sufficient apology for this measure, it though too obseqidous to their master’s 
was invidiously held up as inconsistent German views, had the merit of bring- 
with a government which professed to ing over Dubois to a steady regard t(.r 
stand on the pi inciples of liberty. Pari, the house of Hanover, which mfl^uenceii 
Hist. V. 153, 267, 604 ; vii. 276 ; viii. 38. the court of Versailles for many years. — 
But some of those suspcnskiiis were too 1845.] 

VOL. 111. 
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family ; and those who affected to disclaim that cause 
defended the new settlement with such timid or faithless 
arms as served only to give a triumph to the adversary.’' 
About the beginning of, William's reign grew up the 
distinction of high and low churchmen : the first distin- 
guished by great pretensions to sacerdotal power, bo1h 
spiritual and temporal, by a repugnance to toleration, 
and by a firm adherence to the tory principle in the 
state, the latter by the opposite characteristics. Thcf-e 
were pitched against each other in the two houses of 
convocation, an assembly which virtually ceased to exist 
under George I. 

The convocation of the province of Canterbury (for 
that of York scenes never to have been impor- 

nvoca on. summoned by the archbishop’s writ, 

under the king’s direction, along with every parliament, 
to which it bears analogy both in its constituent parts 
and in its primary functions. It consists (since the 
Eeformation) of the suffragan bishops, forming the upper 
house ; of the deans, archdeacons, a proctor or proxy for 
each chapter, and two from each diocese, elected by the 
parochial clergy, who together constitute the lower house. 
In this assembly subsidies were granted, and ecclesiastical 
canons enacted. In a few instances under Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth they were consulted as to momentous ques- 
tions affecting the national religion ; the supremacy of 
the former was approved in 1533, the articles of faith 
were confirmed in 1562, by the convocation. But their 
power to enact fresh canons without the king’s licence 
was expressly taken away by a statute of Henry YIII. ; 
and, even subject to this condition, is limited by several 
later acts of parliament (such as the acts of uniformity 
under Elizabeth and Charles II., that confirming, and 
therefore rendering unalterable, the thirty-nine articles, 
those relating to non-residence and other church mai> 
ters), and still more perhaps by the doctrine established 
in Westminster Hall, that new ecclesiastical canons are 
not binding on the laity, so greatly that it will ever be 
impossible to exercise it in any effectual manner. The 

* [The practice of using a collect be- avoid praying for the king. It is pro- 
fore the sermon, instead of the form pre- bibited by a royal proclamation of Dec. 
ecribed by the 56th canon, seems to have ll ltl4. Hist Reg. i. 78.— 1845.J 
originated with the Jacobite clergy, to 
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convocation accordingly, with the exception of tliat in 
1603, when they established some regulations, and that 
in 1640 (an unfortunate precedent), when they attempted 
some more, had little business but to grant subsidies, 
which however were from the time of Henry Ylli. 
always -confirmed by an act of parliament ; an intima- 
tion, no doubt, that the legislature did not wholly accpii- 
esce in their power even of binding the clergy in a 
matter of property. This practice of ecclesiastical tax- 
ation was discontinued in 1664, at a time when the 
authority and pre-eminence of the church stood very 
high, so that it could not then have seemed the abandon- 
ment of an important privilegel From this time the 
clergy have been taxed at the same rate and in the same 
manner with the laity. 


y Pari. Hist. iv. 310. “It was first 
settled by a verbal agieeuient betw'een 
archbishop Sheldon and the lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon, and tacitly given into 
by the clergy in general as a great case 
to them in taxations. The first public 
act of any kind relating to it was an act 
of parliament in 1665, by which the 
clergy were, in common with the laity, 
charged with the tax given in that act, 
and were discharged from the payment 
of the subsidies they had granted belore 
in convocation ; but in this ac t of parlia- 
ment of 1665 there is an express saving 
of the right of the clergy to tax them- 
selves in convocation if they think fit; 
but that has been never done since, nor 
attempted, as I know of, and the clergy 
have been constantly from that time 
charged with the laity in all public aids 
to the crown by the house of commons. 
In consequence of this (but from what 
period I caimot say), without the inter- 
vention of any particular law for it, 
except what I shall mention presently, 
the clergy (who are not lords of parlia- 
ment) have assumed, and without any 
objection enjoyed, the privilege of voting 
in the election of members of the house 
of c-ommons, In virtue of their ecclesias- 
tical freeholds. This has constantly been 
practised from the time it first began ; 
there are two acts of parliament which 
suppose it to be now a right. The acts 
are 10 Anne, c. 23; 18 Geo. II. c. 18. 
Gibson, bishop of London, said to me 
that this (the taxation ot the cleigy out 


of convocation) was the greatest altera- 
tion in the constitution ever maiie with- 
out an express law.” Speaker Onslow's 
note on Burnet (Oxf edit Iv. 608) 

[In respect to this taxation of the 
clergy by parliament, and not by convo- 
cation, It IS to be remembered that by 
far the greater part of modem taxes, being 
indirect, must necessarily fall on them in 
common with the laity. The convoca- 
tion, like the parliament, were wont to 
grant tenths and fifteenths at fixed rates, 
supposed to arise from movable property 
These being wholly disused from 1665 
inclusive, other modes of taxation have 
supplied their place. But the clergy are 
charged to the land-tax for their bene- 
fices, and to the window-tax ior their 
parsonages, as well as to occasional 
income-taxes Exclusive of these, it doet- 
not appear that any imposts can be saia 
to fall on them, from which they could 
have been exempt by retaining the right 
of convocation. They have not been 
losers m any manner by the alteration 
The position of speaker Onslow, that the 
clergy have epjoyed the privilege of 
voting at county elections, in virtue of 
their ecclesiastical freeholds, only since 
their separate taxation has been discon- 
tinued, may he questioned ; proofs of its 
exercise, as far as I remember, can be 
traced higher. In a conference betw^een 
the two houses of parliament in IB?!, 
on the subject of the lords’ right to alter 
a money-bill, it is said “ the clergy have .v 
right to tax themselves, and it is part of 
K 2 
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It was tne natural consequence of this cessation of all 
business that the convocation, after a few formalities, 
either adjourned itself or was prorogued by a royal writ ; 
nor had it ever, with the few exceptions above noticed, 
sat for more than a few days, till its supply could be 
voted. But, about the time of the Eevolution, the party 
most adverse to the new order sedulously propagated a 
doctrine that the convocation ought to be advised with 
upon all questions affecting the church, and ought even 
to watch over its interests as the parliament did over 
those of the kingdom.* The commons had so far encou- 
raged this faction as to refer to the convocation the great 
question of a reform in the liturgy for the sake of com- 
prehension, as has been mentioned in the last chapter, 
and thus put a stop to the king’s design. It was not 
suffered to sit much during the rest of that reign, to the 
great discontent of its ambitious leaders. The most 
celebrated of those, Atterbury, published a book, enti- 
tled the Eights and Privileges of an English Convoca- 
tion, in answer to one by Wake, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. The speciousness of the former, sprinkled 
with competent learning on the subject, a graceftil style, 
and an artful employment of topics, might easily delude 
at least the willing reader. Nothing indeed could, on 

the privilege of their estate. Doth the founded on the pnietical difficulty of 
upp<*r convocation house alter what the ascertaining the propoition winch the 
lower giant? Or do the loids or com- grant of the cleigy onglit to bear to the 
inons^ver abate any part of their gilt? whole in the new mode of asbessmciit 
Yet they have a power to reject the See Statutes of the Kealm, 16 & 11 Car. 
whole. But if abatement should be II. c. 1.— 1845.] 

made, it would insensibly go to a rais- * 'I'he first authonty I have ob'sorved 
ing, and deprive the clergy of their an- for this pietension is an addiess ot the 
cient right to tax thcmhelvcs.” Hatsell’s house of lords, Nov 19, 1615, to the 
Precedents, iii. 390. 'I'hus we pciceive throne, for the freriuent meeting of the 
that the change alleged to have taken convocation, and that they do make to 
place in 1665 was only de facto, and tliat the king such representations as may be 
the ancient practice of taxation by the ior the safety of the religion established, 
convocation was not understood to be Lords’ Journals. This address was re- 
abrogated. The essential change was newed February 22, 1611. But what 
mode by the intn)duction of new me- took place in consequence I am not ap- 
thods of raising money. In 1GC5 tlie prised. It shows, however, some degree 
sum of 2,417, OOOi. was granted, to be of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
raised m three years, by an assessment m bishops, w^ho must be presumed to have 
each county, on real and personal pro- set forward these addresses, at the virtual 
perty of all kinds ; but the old rates of annihilation of their synod, which natu- 
subsidy are not mentioned in this or in rally foUow'cd irom its relinquibhmont of 
any later tax-bill. Probably the arrange- selt-taxation. 
ineiu with archbishop Sheldon was 
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reflection, appear more inconclusive than Atterbnry’w 
arguments. W ere we even to admit the perfect finalogy 
of a convocation to a parliament, it could not bo doubted 
that the king may, legally speaking, prorogue the latter 
at his pleasure ; and that, if neither money were re- 
quired to be granted nor laws to be enacted, a session 
would be very short. The church had by pre- its encroach- 
scription a right to be summoned in convoca- 
tion ; but no prescription could be set up for its longer 
continuance than the crown thought expedient ; and it 
was too much to expect that William 111. was to gratify 
his half-avowed enemies with a privilege of remonstrance 
and interj.)osition they had never enjoyed. In the year 
1 701 the lower house of convocation pretended to a right 
of adjourning to a different day from that fixed by the 
upper, and consequently of holding separate sessions. 
They set up other unprecedented claims to indepen- 
dence, which were checked by a prorogation.^ Their 
aim was in all respects to assimilate themselves to the 
house of commons, and thus both to set up the convoca- 
tion itself as an assembly collateral to parliament, and 
in the main independent of it, and to maintain their co- 
ordinate power and equality in synodical dignity to the 
prelates’ house. The succeeding reign, however, began 
under tory auspices, and the convocation vns in more 
activity for some years than at any former period. The 
lower house of that assembly still distinguished itself by 
the most factious spirit, and especially by insolence to- 
wards the bishops, who passed in general for whigs, and 
whom, while pretending to assert the divine rights of 
episcopacy, they laboured to deprive of that pre-eminence 
in the Anglican synod which the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the kingdom had bestowed on thern.^ None was 
more prominent in their debates than Atterbiiry him- 
self, whom, in the zenith of tory influence, at the close 
of her reign, the queen reluctantly promoted to the see 
of Kochester. 

The new government at first permitted the convocation 

Kcnnet, Y99, 842 ; Burnet, 280. b Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. Burnet, pas- 
This assembly had been bufTored to sit, slm. Boyer’s Life of Queen Anne, 225. 
]irob.ibly, in consequence of the tory Somerville, 82, 124 
maxims wliich the ministry of that year 
professed. 
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to hold its sittings ; but they soon excited a flame wliich 
Hoadie consumcd themselves by an attack on Hoadley, 
bisliop. of Bangor, who had preached a sermon 
abounding with those principles concerning religious 
liberty of which he had long been the courageous and 
powerful assertor.® The lower house of convocation 
thought fit to denounce, through the report of a com- 
mittee, the dangerous tenets of this discourse, and of a 
work not long before published by the bishop. A long 
and celebrated war of pens instantly commenced, known 
by the name of the Bangorian controversy, managed, 
perhaps on both sides, with all the chicanery of polemical 
wi’iters, and disgusting both from its tediousness and from 
the manifest unwillingness of the disputants to speak in- 
genuously wliat they meant but as the principles of 
Hoadley and his advocates appeared in tlie main little 
else than those of protestantism and toleration, the sen- 
tence of tho laity, in the temper that was then gaining 
ground as to ecclesiastical subjects, was soon pronounced 
in their favour ; and the high-church party discredited 
themselves by an opposition to what now pass for tho in- 

^ I’he lov/er house of convocation, in There was nothing whatever in Hoad- 
the late reign, among their other vaga- ley’s sermon injurious to the ebtablish'“(t 
rles, htul requested “ that some synodical endowments and privileges, nor to the 
notice might be taken of the dishonour discipline and government oi tho Engli.di 
done to the church by a sennon preached church, even in theory. If this had been 
by Mr Benjamin Hoadley, at St. Law- the case, he might be repi cached witli 
lence Jewry, Sept. 29, 1705, containing some inconsistency in becoming so large 
positions contrary to the doctiine of tho a partakei of her honours and emolu- 
church, expressed in the first and second raents. He even admitted the useful- 
parts of the homily against disobedience ness of censures for open immoralitiCb, 
and wilful rebellion.” Wilkins, iv. 634. though denying all chuich authority to 

d These qualities are so appaient that, oblige any one to external communion, 
after tuining over some forty or fifty or to pass any sentence wbxh shoulil 
tracts, and consuming a good many hours determine the condition of men with rc- 
on the Bangorian controsersy, I should spcct to the favour or displeasuie of Cod. 
find some difficulty in stating with pre- Headley’s Works, il. 465, 493 Anothei 
tisloii the propositions TO dispute. It is, great question in this controversy was 
however, evident that a dislike, not pei- that of religious liberty, as a uvil nght, 
baps exactly to the house of Brimswic, which the convocation explicitly denied, 
but to the tenor of George I.’s adminis- And another related to the much debated 
tration, and to Hoadley himself, as an exercise of private judgment in religion, 
eminent advocate for it, who had been which, as one party meant virtually to 
rewarded accordingly, was at the bottom take away, so the other perhaps uniea- 
a leading motive with most of the church sonably exaggerated. Some other dK- 
party; some of whom, such as Hme, putes arose in the course of the combat, 
though originally of a whig connexion, particularly the delicate problem of the 
might ha\ e had disappointments to ex- value of sincerity as a plea for material 
i..>pvrate them. errors. 
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controvertible truisms of religious liberty. In the ferment 
of that ago, it was expedient for the state to scatter a little 
dust over the angry insects ; the convocation 
was accordingly prorogued in 1717, and has no longer sui- 
never again sat for any business.® Those who ^ 
are imbued with high notions of sacerdotal power have 
sometimes deplored this extinction of the An^ican great 
council ; and though its necessity, as I have already ob- 
served, cannot possibly be defended as an ancient part of 
the constitution, there are not wanting specious argumenls 
for the expediency of such a synod. It miglit be urged 
that the church, considered only as an integral member of 
the commonwealtli, and the greatest corporation witliin it, 
might justly claim that right of managing its own affairs 
which belongs to every other association ; that the argu- 
ment from abuse is not sufficient, and is rejected with in- 
dignation when applied, as historically it might be, to 
representative governments and to civil liberty ; that, in 
tlie present state of things, no reformatipn even of se- 
condary importance can be effected without difficulty, 
nor any looked for in greater matters, both from the in- 
difference of the legislature and the reluctance of the 
clergy to admit its interposition. 

It is answered to these suggestions that we must take 
experience when we possess it, rather than analogy, for 
our guide ; that ecclesiastical assemblies have in all ages 
and countries been mischievous where they liave been 
powerful, which those of our wealthy and numerous clergy 
must always be; that if, notwithstanding, the convoca- 
tion could be brought under the management of the state 
(which by the nature of its component paids might seem 
not unlikely), it must lead to the promotion of servile 
men and the exclusion of merit still more than at present ; 
that the severe remark of Clarendon, who obseiwes that 
of all mankind none form so bad an estimate of human 
affiiirs as churchmen, is abundantly confirmed by experi- 
ence ; that the representation of the church in the house 
of lords is sufficient for the protection of its interests ; 
that the clergy have an influence which no other corpf> 
ration enjoys over the bulk of the nation, and may abuse 
it for the purposes of undue ascendancy, unjust restraint, 
or factious ambition ; that the hope of any real good in 

• Timlal, 539. 
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reformation of the church by its own assemblies, to what- 
ever sort of reform we may look, is utterly chimerical ; 
finally, that as the laws now stand, which few would in- 
cline to alter, the ratification of parliament must be indis- 
pensable for any material change. It seems to ddmit of 
no doubt that these reasonings ought much to outweigh 
those on the opposite side. 

In the last four years of the queen’s reign some inroads 
Infringe- had becii made on the toleration granted to dis- 
senters, whom the high-church party held in 
hy statutes abliorrcnce. They had for a long time inveighed 
under Anne, against what was called occasional conformity, 
or the compliance of dissenters with the provisions of the 
test act in order merely to qualify themselves for holding 
office or entering into corporations. Nothing could, in 
the eyes of sensible men, be more advantageous to the 
church, if a reunion of those who had separated from it 
were advanttrgeous, than this practice. Admitting even 
that the motive was self-interested, has an established 
government, in church or state, any better ally than the 
self-intcrestedness of mankind ? Was it not what a pres- 
byterian or independent minister would denounce as a 
base and worldly sacrifice ? and if so, was not the interest . 
of the Anglican clergy exactly in an inverse proportion 
to this ? Any one competent to judge of human affairs 
would predict, what has turned out to be the case, that, 
when the barrier was once taken down for the sake of 
convenience, it would not be raised again for conscience ; 
that the most latitudiiiarian theory, the most lukewarm 
dispositions in religion, must be prodigiously favourable 
to the reigning sect; and that tlie dissenting clergy, 
though they might retain, or even extend, their influence 
over the Multitude, would gradually lose it with those 
classes who could be affected by the test. But even if the 
toiy faction had been cool-headed enough for such reflec- 
tions, it hai§ unfortunately been sometimes less the aim 
of the clergy to reconcile those who differ from them than 
to keep tliem in a state of dishonour and depression. 
Hence, in the first parliament of Anne, a bill to prevent 
occasional conformity more than once passed the com- 
mons ; and, on its being rejected by the lords, a great 
majority of William’s bishops voting against the measure, 
ai: attempt was made to send it uji again in a very repre- 
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hensible manner, tacked, as it was called, to a grant of 
money : so that, according to the pretension of the com- 
mons in respect to such bills, the upper house must either 
refuse the supply or consent to what they disapproved. ‘ 
This, however, having miscarried, and the next parlia- 
ment being of better principles, nothing farther was done 
till 1711, when lord Nottingham, a vehement high- 
churchman, having united with the whigs against tlie 
treaty of peace, they were injudicious enough to gratify 
him by concurring in a bill to prevent occasional con- 
formity.® This was followed up by the ministry in a 
more decisive attack on the toleration, an act for pre- 
venting the growth of schism, which extended and con- 
firmed one of Charles II., enforcing on all schoolmasters, 
and even on all teachers in private families, a declara- 
tion of conformity to the established church, to be made 
before the bishop, from whom a licence for exercising 
that profession was also to be obtained.^ It is impossible 
to doubt for an instant, that, if the queen’s life had pre- 
served the tory government for a few years, every vestige 
of the toleration would have been effaced. 

These statutes, records of their adversaries* power, the 
whigs, now lords of the ascendant, determined to abro- 
gate. The dissenters were unanimously zealous for the 
house of Hanover and for the ministry; the church of 
very doubtful loyalty to the crown, and still 
less affection to the whig name. In the session npeaied by 
of 1719, accordingly, the act against occasional 
conformity, and that restraining education, were re- 
pealed.* It had been the intention to have also repealed 
the test act ; but the disunion then prevailing among the 
whigs had caused so formidable an opposition even to 
the former measures, that it was found necessary to 
abandon that project. Walpole, more cautious and mode- 

f Pari. Hist. vi. 362. reckoned too severe ; and his friends in 

S 10 Anne, c. 2. both houses, particularly his brother, 

h 12 Anne, c 7 . Pari, Hist, vi, 1349, auditor Harley, spoke and voted against 
The schism act, fcccording to Lockhart, it very earnestly.” P. 462. 
was promoted by Bolingbroke, in order i 6 Geo. I. c. 4. The whips out of 
to gratify the high torles, and to put lord power, among whom was Walpole, fac<» 
Oxford under the necessity of declaring tiously and inconsistently opposed the 
himself one way or other. “ ITiough the repeal of the schism act, so that it 
earl of Oxford voted for It himself, he passed with much difficulty. Pari. Hist, 
concurred with those who endeavoured vii. 669. 
to restrain some pai ts which they 
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rate than the ministry of 1719, perceived the advantage 
of reconciling the church as far as possible to the royal 
family and to his own government ; and it seems to have 
been an article in the tacit compromise with the bishops, 
who wore not backward in exerting their influence ibi* 
the crown, that he should make no attempt to abrogate 
the laws which gave a monopoly of power to the Anglican 
communion. We may presume also that the prelates 
undertook not to obstruct the acts of indemnity passed 
from time to time in favour of those who had not duly 
qualified themselves for the offices they held ; and which, 
after some time becoming regular, have in effect thrown 
open the gates to protestant dissenters, though still sub- 
ject to bo closed by either house of parliament, if any 
jealousies should induce them to refuse their assent to 
this annual enactment.*^ 

Meanwhile the principles of religious liberty, in all 
Principles scnsos of the Word, gained strength by this eager 
controversy, naturally pleasing as they are to 
biished. the proud independence of the English charac- 
ter, and congenial to those of civil freedom, which both 
parties, tory as much as whig, had now learned sedu- 
lously to maintain. The nonjuring and high-church 
factions among the clergy produced few eminent men ; 
and lost credit, not more by the folly of their notions 
than by their general , want of scholarship and disregard 
of their duties. The university of Oxford was tainted to 
the core with jacobite prejudices ; but it must be added 
that it never stood so low in respectability as a place of 
education.™ The government, on the other hand, was 

k Tlie first act of this kind appears to We find in Gutcli’s Collectanea 
have been in U27. 1 Qco. If. c. 23. It Cunosa, vol. i. p. 63, a plan, ascribed to 
was repeated next year, intermitted the loid chancellor Maccle'>held, for taking 
next, and afterwards renewed in every away tlie election of heads of colleges 
year of that reign except the fifth, the from the fellows, and vesting the nonn- 
seventeenth, the twenty-second, the nation in the great officers of state, in 
twenty-third, the twenty-aixth, and the oidcr to cure the disaffection and want of 
thirtieth. Whether these occasional in- discipline which was justly complained 
terruptions were intended to prevent the of. This remedy would have been per- 
nopcontormists from relying upon it, or haps the substitution of a permanent for 
were caused by some accidental circum- a temporary evil It appears also that 
stance, must be left to conjecture. I archbishop Wake wanted to have had a 
believe that the renewal has been re- bill, in 1716, for asserting the royal su- 
gular every year since the accession of preraacy, and better regulating the clergy 
George III. It is to be remembered that of the two universities (Coxe’s Walpole, 
the present work was first published be- ii. 122) ; but I do not know that the 
fore the repeal of the test act in 1828. prec^e nature of this is anywhere men* 
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studious to promote distinguished men; and doubtless 
the hierarchy in the first sixty years of the eighteeiitli 
century might very advantageously be compared, in point 
of conspicuous ability, with that of an equal period that 
ensued. The maxims of persecution were silently aban- 
doned, as well as its practice ; Warburton, and others of 
less name, taught those of toleration with as much bold- 
ness as Iloadley, but without some of his more invidious 
tenets ; the more popular writers took a liberal tone ; the 
names of Locke and Montesquieu acquired immense au- 
thority ; the courts of justice discountenanced any endea- 
vour to revive oppressive statutes ; and not long after 
the end of George II.’s reign, it was adjudged in the 
house of lords, upon the broadest principles of tolera- 
tion laid down by lord Mansfield, that nonconformity 
with the established church is recognised by the law, and 
not an offence at which it connives. 

AtterbuYy, bishop of Kochester, the most distinguished 
of the pai-ty denominated high-church, became Bamshraent 
the victim of his restless character and im- 
placable disaffection to the house of Hanover. The pre- 
tended king, for some years after his competitor’s acces- 
sion, had lair hojies from dilferent powers of Europe, — 
France, Sweden, Kussia, Spain, Austria (^each of whom, 
in its turn, was ready to make use of this instrument), — 
and from the powerful faction who panted for his lestora- 
tion. This was unquestionably very numerous, though 
we have not as yet the means of fixing with certainty on 
more than comparatively a small number of names ; but 
a conspiracy for an invasion from Spain and a simultane- 
ous rising was detected in 1722, which implicated three 
or four peers, and among them the bishop of Kochester.' 

tioned I can scarcely quote Amherst’s Jacobite master of St. Mary Hall, admiti 
'rerun Films as authority; it is a very that some were left to reproach him fo 
clever, though rather libellous, invective apostasy in going to court on the acces 
against the university of Oxford at that sion of the late king in 1760. The ge 
lime ; but, from internal evidence, as neral reader will remember the Isis, bj 
well as the confirmation which better Mason, and the Triumph of Isis, b] 
authonties afford it, I have no doubt that Warton; the one a severe invective, Ih' 
it contains much tnith. other an indignant vindication . but ii 

Those who have looked much at the this instance, notwithstanding the ad 
ephemeral literature of these two reigns vantages which satire is supposed t 
must be aware of many publications fix- have over panegyric, we must award tli 
ing the chaige of prevalent disaffection laurel to the worse cause, and, what i 
on this univer-'ity down to the death of more extraordinary, to the worse poet. 
George II.; and Dr. King, the famous “ Layer, x\ho sufferetl on account (. 
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The evidence, however, though tolerably convincing, 
-being insufficient for a verdict at law, it was thought ex- 
pedient to pass a bill of pains and penalties against this 
])relato, as well as others against two of his accomplices. 
The proof, besides many corroborating circumstances, 
consisted in three letters relative to the conspiracy, sup- 
]iosed to be written by his secretary Kelly, and appear- 
ing to be dictated by the bishop. He was deprived of 
his see, and banished the kingdom for life.® Tliis met 
with strong opposition, not limited to the enemies of the 
royal family, and is open to the same objection as the 
attainder of sir John Fenwick — the danger of setting 
aside those precious securities against a wicked govern- 
ment which the law of treason has furnished. As a 
vigorous assertion of the state’s authority over the church 
we may commend the policy of Atterbury’s deprivation, 
but perhaps this was ill purchased by a mischicA^ous pre- 
cedent. it is, however, the last act of a violent nature 
in any important matter which can be charged against 
the English legislature. 

No extensive conspiracy of the Jacobite faction seems 
ppcHne of have been in agitation after tlic fall of 

the Jacob- Atterbury. The pretender had his emissaries 
lies. perpetually alert, and it is understood that an 
enormous mass of letters from his English friends is in 


this plot, had accused several peers, 
among others loul Cowper, who com- 
plained to the house of the publication of 
his name ; and indeed, though he was at 
that time strongly in opposition to fhe 
court, thecharge seems wholly inci edible. 
Ty:)rd Strafford, however, was probaliiy 
guilty ; lords North and Orrery certainly 
so. Pari Hist, viii 203, There is even 
{iround to suspect that Sundei land, to use 
Tmdal’s words, “in the latter part of bis 
life,, had entered into correspondences 
and designs which would have been fatal 
to himself or to the public.*' P. 657. 
This is mentioned by Coxe, i. 165 ; and 
certainly confirmed by Lockhart, ii. 68, 
70. Bnt the reader will hardly give 
credit to such a story as Horace Walpole 
has told, that be coolly consulted sir 
Ilobert, his political rival, as to the part 
they should take on the king's death. 
3/)rd Orford’s Works, iv. 287. 

° State Trials, xvi. 324. Pari. Hist. 


viii. 195, et post. Most of the bishops 
voted against their restless l)roiber, and 
AVillis, bishop of Salisbiuy, made a veiy 
good but rather too acrmiomous a speech 
on the bill Id. 298 Hoadley, who was 
no orator, published two letters in the 
new cpapcr, signed Pi itannu us, in answ er 
to Atterbury 8 defence ; which, after all 
that had passed, he might better have 
spared. Atterbury’s own speech is cer- 
tainly below his fame, especially the 
peroration. Id. 267. 

No one, I presume, will affect to doubt 
the reality of Atterbury’s connexions 
with the Stuart family, either before his 
attainder or during his exile. The proofs 
of the latter w^ere published by lord 
Hailes in 3768, and may be iound also in 
Nicholls’s edition of Atterbuiy s Corre- 
spondence, i. 148. Additional evidence 
is furnished by the Lockliart Papers, 
vol. 11 . passim. 
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existence but very few bad the courage, or rather folly, 
to plunge into' so desperate a course as rebellion. Wal- 
pole’s prudeiA and vigilant administration, without trans- 
gressing the boundaries of that free constitution for whicii 
alone the house of Brimswic had been preferred, kept 
in check the disaffected. He wisely sought tlie friend- 
ship of cardinal Floury, aware that no other power in 
Europe than France could effectually assist the banished 
family. After his own fall and the death of Floury, ne’w 
combinations of foreign policy arose ; his successors re- 
turned to the Austrian connexion ; a war with France 
broke out; the grandson of James II. became master, for 
a moment, of Scotland, and even advanced to tho centre 
of this peaceful and unprotected kingdom. But this was 
hardly more ignominious to the government than to tho 
Jacobites themselves ; none of them joined the standard 
of their protended sovereign; and the rebellion of 1745 
was conclusive, by its own iemporary success, against 
the possibility of his restoration.'* From this time tho 


P The Stuart Papers obtained lately 
ftom Romo, and now in his majesty’s 
possession, aie said to turnisU copious 
evidence of the Jacobite intrigues, and to 
attect some pcrsoris not hitherto sus- 
pected. We have leason to hope that 
they will not be long withheld from the 
public, every motive foi concealment 
being wholly at an end 1827. — Lord 
Mabon has communicated some informa- 
tion fiom these papeis in his History of 
England ; but the numbei of persons en- 
gaged m connexion with the pretender 
is lather less than bad been expected. 
1841. 

It is said that there were not less than 
fifty Jacobites in the parliament of 1728. 
Coxe, 11 . 29^1. 

1 The tones, it is observed in the MS 
journal of Mr. Yorke (second eail ol 
Hardwicke), showed no sign of affection 
to the government at the time when the 
invasion w'as expected m 1743, but treated 
It all wutli indifference. Purl. Hist xiii. 
668 In iact, a disgraceful apathy per- 
vaded the nation; and according to a 
letter from Mr. Fox to Mi. Winnington 
in 1745, which I only quote from recol- 
lection, it seemed periectly imcertain, 
m>m this general passiveness, whether 
tlie revolution might not be suddenly 


brought about. Yet very few compara- 
tively, I am persuaded, had the slightest 
attachment oi prejudue in iavour of the 
house of Stuart : but the continual ab- 
sence fiom England, and the Hanoverian 
predilections, of the twai Geoiges, the 
feebleness and factiousness ot their 
administration and of public men in 
general, and an indefinite opinuin of 
misgovernment, raised through the press, 
though certainly without oppression or 
arbitrary acts, had giadually alienated 
the mass of the^nation. Rut this would 
not lead men to expose their lives and 
fortunes ; and heuce the peojdc of Eng- 
land, a thing almost incredible, lay quiet 
and nearly unconcerned, while the little 
army of Highlanders came every day 
nearer to the capital. It is absurd, how - 
ever, to suppose that they could have 
been really suecessiul by marching on- 
w'ard; though their deleat might ha^o 
been more glorious at Finchley than at 
Culloden, 1827. — I should not have used, 
of course, the woid absurd, if lord Ma- 
hon's History had been published, in 
which that acute and impartial writer 
inclines to the opinion of Charles JM- 
ward’s probable buc•ce^s I am still, 
however, persuaded that citbei the duke 
ot Cumbeiiand must have over taken 
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government, even when in search of pretexts for alarm, 
could hardly affect to dread a name grown so contempt- 
ible as that of the Stuart party. It surviVtid, however, 
for the rest of the reign of George II., in those magnani- 
mous compotations which had always been the best evi- 
dence of its courage and fidelity. 

Though the Jacobite party had set before its eyes an 
Prejudices object most dangerous to the public tranquil- 
uuguing^^^ lity, and which, could it have been attained, 
lainiiy. would have brought on again the contention of 
the seventeenth century ; though, in taking oatlis to a 
government against which they were in conspiracy, they 
showed a systematic disregard of obligation, and were as 
little mindful of allegiance, in the years 1715 and 1745, 
to the prince they owned in their hearts, as they had 
been to him whom they had professed to acknowledge, it 
ought to be admitted that they were rendei ed more nume- 
rous and fonnidable than was necessary by the faults of 
the reigning kings or of their ministers. They were not 
latterly actuated for the most part (perhaps with very 
lew exceptions) by the slavish principles of indefeasible 
right, much less by those of despotic power.' They had 
been so long in opposition to the court, they had so often 
spoken the language of liberty, that we may justly be- 
je iiousy of licve them to have been its friends. It was the 
the crown, policy of Walpole to keep alive the strongest 

bun before he reached London, or that Instead of having in view to restore him 
liis small anuy would have been beaten on their own terms, tluy aie labouring 
by the king. 1842. to do It without any terms; that is, to 

*■ [Even in 1715 this was not the case speak properly, they are leady to leceue 
with the Jacobite aristocracy. “When him on his,” &c 'J'his was written in 
you were first driven into this interest," 1717, and seems to indicate that the real 
says Boliiigbroke to sir W. Wyndham, Jacobite spirit of hereditary light was 
“I may appeal to you for the notion very strong among the people And this 
which the party had. You tliought of continued through the reign of George 1., 
restoring him by the strength of the as I should infer Irom the pi ess. But 
tories, and of opposing a tory king to a Bolingbroke himself had great mflueiice 
whig king. You took him up as the in subduing it afterwards, and, though 
instrument of your revenge and of your of course not obliterated, we tiace it less 
ambition. You hxrked on him as your and less down to the extinction of the 
creature, and never once doubted of Jacobite party m the last years of George 
making what terms you pleased with II. Leslie’s writings would have been 
him. This is so true that the same received with scorn by the young jacob- 
language is still held to the catechumens ites of 1750. Church mobs w^ere frequent 
In Jacobi tism. Were the contrary to be in 1715; but we scarcely, I think, find 
avowed even now, the party in England much of them afterwards. In Ijondon, 
would soon disunite. Instead of making and the chief towns, the populace were 
the pietender their tool, they are his. chiefly whig.— 1845.] 
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prejudice in the mind of George II., obstinately retentive 
of prejudice, as such narrow and passionate minds always 
are, against the whole body of the tories. They were ill 
received at court, and generally excluded not only from 
those departments of office which the dominant party 
have a right to keep in their power, but from the com- 
mission of the peace, and every other subordinate trust/ 
This illiberal and selfish course retained many, no doubt, 
in the pretender’s camp, who must have perceived both 
the improbability of his restoration, and the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the safety of our constitution. He 
was indeed, as well as his son, far less worthy of respect 
than the contemporary Bruns wic kings ; without abso- 
lutely wanting capacity or courage, ho gave the most 
undeniable evidence of his legitimacy by constantly re- 
sisting the counsels of wise men, and yielding to those of 
priests ;* while his son, the fugitive of Culloden, despised 
and deserted by his own paity, insulted by the court of 
France, lost with the advance of years oven the respect 
and compassion which wait on unceasing misfortune, the 
last sad inheritance of the house of Stuart.'* But they 

* See Pari. Hist xiii. 1244 ; and other inferior to him in this respect, as well as 
pi oofs might ho brought from the same m In'! moral principle. — 1845 ] 
work, as well as from miscellaneous '* See m the Ivockhart Papers, ii. 665, 
authorities of the age of George II. a curious relation of Charles Edward’s 

t [Bolinghrokc s charactei of James is behaviour in refusing to quit France 
not wholly to be tiustod. “He is na- after the peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle. It 
turally inclined to believe the worst, was so insolent and absurd that the 
which I take to he a certain mark of a government was provoked to arrest him 
mean spirit and a wicked soul ; at least at the opera, and literally to order him 
I am sure that the contrary quality, to be bound hand and foot; an outrage 
when it is not due to weakness orunder- which even his preposterous conduct 
standing, is the fruit of a generous tern- could hardly excuse, 
per and an honest heart. Prone to Judge Dr. King was in correspondence with 

ill of all mankind, he will rarely be se- this prince for some years after the 
duced by his credulity; but I never latter’s foolish, though courageous, visit 
knew a man so capable of being the to London in September, 1Y50 ; which he 
bubble of his distrust and jealousy.” left again in five days, on finding himself 
Letter to sir W. Wyndham Thus Bo- deceived by some sanguine friends, 
linghroke, under the sting of his impetu- King says he was wholly ignorant of 
ous passion?, threw away the scabbard our history and constitution. “ I never 
when he quan elled with the house of heard him express any noble or benevo- 
Stuart, as he had done with the whigs at lent sentiment, the certain indications of 
home, But James was not a man alto- a great soul and good heart ; or discover 
gether without capacity • his private any sorrow or compassion for the mls- 
letters are well and sensibly written, fortune of so many worthy men who 
lake his father, he had a narrow and had suffered in his cause.” Anecdotes 
obstinate, but not a weak, understanding, of his own Times, p. 201, He goes on 
ills son, Charles Edward, appears tome to charge him with love of money and 
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were little known in England, and from unknown princes 
men are prone to hope much : if some could anticipate a 
I’edress of every evil from Frederic prince of Wales, 
whom they might discover to be destitute of respectable 
qualities, it cannot be wondered at that others might 
draw equally flattering prognostics from the accession of 
Charles Edward. It is almost ceAain that, if either tlio 


other faults. But bis great folly in 
keeping a mistress, Mrs Walkinshaw, 
whose sister was housekeeper at Leices- 
ter House, ahinned the Jacobites. 
“ These were all men of fortune and dis- 
tinction, and many of them persons of 
the first quality, who attached them- 
selves to the 1’. as to a person who tiiey 
imagined might he made the instrument 
of saving their country. They were 
sensible that by Walpole’s administration 
tile English government was become a 
system of corruption; and that Wal- 
pole’s successors, who pursued his plan 
without any of his abilities, had reduced 
us to such a deplot able situation that 
our corameicial interest was sinking, 
our colonies in diuigei of being lost, and 
Great Britain, whkh, if her powers were 
properly exeitod, as they weie after- 
wards in Mr. Pitt's administration, was 
able to give laws to other nations, was 
become the contempt of all Europe.” 
P. 208. This is in truth the secret of 
the continuance of Jacobi tism. But pos- 
sibly that party were not sorry to find a 
pretext for breaking off so hopeless a 
connexion, which they seem to ha^e 
done about 1755. Mr. Pitt’s great suc- 
cesses reconciled them to the adminis- 
tration ; and his liberal conduct brought 
back those who had been disgusted by an 
exclusive policy. On the accession of a 
new king they flocked to St. James’s; 
and probably scarcely one person of the 
rank of a gentleman, south of the Tweed, 
was found to di^pute the right of the 
house of Biunswic after 1760. Dr. King 
himself, it may be observed, laughs at 
the old passive obedience doctrine (page 
193) ; so far was he from being a Jacob- 
ite of that school, 

A few nonjurlng congregations lin- 
gered on far into the reign of George 
111 , presided over by the successors of 
some bishops whom Lloyd of Norwich, 
till last ol those dcjirived at the Revolu- 


tion, had consecrated in order to keep up 
the schism. A list of these is given in 
D’Oyly’s Lite of Sancioft, vol. ii. p. 34, 
whence it would appear that the last of 
them died in 1779 I can trace the line 
a little farther : a bishop of that sepaia- 
tion, named Cartwiight, resided at 
Shrewsbuiy in 1793, carrying on the 
business of a surgeon. State Trials, xxiii. 
1073. 1 have heard ot similar congrega- 
tions in the west of England slill later. 
He had, however, become a very loyal 
subject to king George • a singular proof 
of that tenacity of life by which reli- 
gious sects, after dwindling down 
through neglect, excel frogs and tor- 
toises; and that, even when they have 
become almost equally cold-blooded ' 
[A late publication, Lathbury’s History 
of the Nonjuroi s, gn es several names of 
nonjxuiiig bishops down to Ibe close of 
the century; though it does not abso- 
lutely follow that all who frequented 
their congregations would have refused 
the oath of allegiance. Of such strict 
Jacobites there were, as I have said, but 
few left south ot the Tw’eed after the 
accession of George III. Still some there 
may ^avc bten, unknown by name, in 
the middling ranks; and Mr, Lathbury 
has quoted jacobite pamphlets as late as 
1759, and probably the authors of these 
did not renounce their opinions in the 
next year. One or two writers in this 
strain have met my observation rather 
later. The last ik in 1774, when, an ab- 
surd letter against the Revolution having 
been inadvei tently admitted into the 
Morning Chronicle and Public Adver- 
tiser, Mr. Fox, with less good nature 
than belonged to him, induced the house 
of commons to direct a prosecution of 
the printers by the attorney-general ; 
and they were sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. Pari Hist. xvli. 1054. 
Annual Register, 1774, p. 164.- 1845.} 
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claimant or his son had embraced the protestant religion, 
and liad also manifested any superior strength of mind, 
the Gorman prejudices of the reigning family would have 
cost them the throne, as they did the people’s affections. 
Jacobitism, in the great majority, was one modificatiou 
of the spirit of liberty burning strongly in the nation at 
ihis period. It gave a rallying point to that indefinite 
discontent which is excited by an ill ojiinion of rulers, 
and to that disinterested though ignorant patriotism 
which boils up in youthful minds. The government in 
possession was hated, not as usurped, but as corrupt ; the 
banished line was demanded, not so much because it w^as 
legitimate, but because it was the fixncied means of re- 
dressing grievances and regenerating the constitution. 
Such notions were doubtless absurd ,/lmt it is undeniable 
that they were common, and had^J^eu so almost from 
the lievolution. I sj)eak only, it vml be observed, of 
the English jacobites; in Scotland.' vie senfiments of 
loyalty and national pride had avvifi^ energy, and tlio 
Highland chieftains gave their blood; .as freely as their 
southern allies did their wine, for tjm jeause of their 
ancient kings.^ ^ J 

No one can have looked in the mo’^ dmrsory manner 
at the political writings of these two/’ reigns, or at the 
debates of parliament, without being struck by the con- 
tinual predictions that our lilx'rties were qu the point of 
extinguishment, or at least by appreherisions of their 
being endangered. It might seem that' little or nothing 
had been gained by the Kevolution, and by the substi- 

I [Lord Mahon printed in 1842, but bodily stiength lott ; and that he is snp- 
oiily lor the Koxburghe Club, some ex* posed to have ke|)t up some connexion 
tiacts from despatches (m the State AMth the Irish pru'stliood to the end of 
I’aper Office) of the Biitish envoy at his life, so as to lecommond bishops to 
Florence, containing information, fiom the court of Rome. But though sir 
time to time, as to the motions and be- Horace Mann, in a letter of the date 
haviour of Charles Edward. Were it Nov. 11, 1783, is “everyday more con- 
not for the difficulty under which our vinced that something of importance is 
minister at that court must generally la- c^wrying on between the court of France 
hour to find any materials for a letter to and the pndeiKler, and has reason to 
the secretary of state, we might feel some suspect that the latter either has a con- 
wonder at the graAaty with which sir nexlon with the king ot Sweden, or is 
Horace Mann seems to treat the table- endeavouring to gain his fiiendship,” he 
talk and occasional journeys of the poor soon after discovers that this important 
old exile, even down to 1786. It may matter was only an application to France 
be said that his excessive folly might for a pension, which Gustavus III., then 
lender him capable ot any enterprise, in Italy, 'would out of compassion have 
however extravagant, as long as he had been glad to promote. — 1845.] 

VOL. 111. S 
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tution of an elective dynasty. This doubtless it was tlie 
interest of the Stuart party to maintain or insinuate ; 
and, in the conflict of factions, those who, with far op])o- 
site views, had separated from the court, seemed to lend 
them aid. The declamatory exaggerations of that able 
and amlutious body of men who co-operated against the 
ministry of sir Itobert Walpole have long been I’cjected; 
and ])crhaps, in the usual reflux of popular o})inioii, his 
domestic {idministration (for in foreign polic^y his views, 
so far as he was ])ermittcd to act upon them, ap])ear to 
have been unifonnly judicious) has obtained of late lalher 
an undue degree of favour. 1 have already observed 
tliat, for the sake of his own ascendancy in the cabinet, 
he kept up unnecessarily the distinctions of the whig 
and tory parties, and thus impaired the stability of the 
royal house which it was his chief care to su])])ort. And 
tliough his government was so far from anything o])pres- 
sive or arbitrary that, considered either relatively to any 
former times, or to the extensive disaffection known to 
subsist, it was uncommonly moderate ; yet, feeling or 
feigning alarm at the Jacobite intrigues on the one hand, 
at the democratic tone of public sentiment and of popular 
writings on the other, he laboured to preserve a more 
narrow and oligarchical spirit than was congenial to so 
great and bravo a people, and trusted not enough, as 
indeed is the geneial fault of ministers, to the sway of 
good sense and honesty over disinterested minds. But, 
as he never had a complete influence over his master, 
and knew that those who opposed him had little else in 
view than to seize the reins of power and manage them 
worse, his deviations from the straight course arc more 
pardonable. 

The clamorous invectives of this opposition, combined 
with the subsequent dereliction of avowed principles by 
many among them when in power, contribiited more than 
anything else in our history to cast obloquy and sus- 
picion, or even ridicule, on the name and occupation of 
patriots. Men of sordid and venal characters alwa3"s 
rejoice to generalise so convenient a maxim as the non- 
existence of public virtue. It may not, however, be 
improbable, that many of those who took a part in this 
long contention were less insincere than it has been the 
fashion to believe, though led too far at the moment by 
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tlieir own passions, as well as by the necessity of colour 
ing highly a picture meant for the multitude, and re- 
duced afterwards to the usual compromises and conces- 
sions, without which power in this country is ever un- 
attainable. But waiving a topic too generally historical 
for the present chapter, it will be worth while to con- 
sider what sort of ground there might be for some pre- 
valent subjects of declamation ; and whether the power 
of goveinment had not, in several respects, been a good 
deal enhanced since the beginning of the century. By 
the power of government I mean not so much the per- 
sonal authority of the sovereign as that of his ministers, 
acting perhaps without his directions ; which, since the 
reign of William, is to be distinguished, if we look at it 
analytically, from the monarchy itself. 

T. The most striking acquisition of power by the crown 
in the new model of government, if J may use cimugos in 
such an expression, is the pennanenco of a tiie constnu- 
regular military force. The reader cannot need u' ’"as 
to be reminded that no army existed before the 
civil war, that the guards in the reign of Charles IT. 
were about 5000 men, that in the breathing-time be- 
tween the peace of Kyswick and the war of the Spanish 
succession the commons could not be brought to keep uj) 
more than 7000 troops. Nothing could be more repug- 
nant to the national prejudices than a standing army. 
The tories, partly from regard to the ancient usage of tlio 
constitution, partly, no doubt, from a factious or disaf- 
fected spirit, were unanimous in protesting against it. 
The most disinterested and zealous lovers of liberty came 
with great suspicion and reluctance into what seenled so 
perilous an innovation. But the court, after the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover, had many reasons for in- 
sisting upon so great an augmentation of its power and 
security. It is remarkable to perceive by what stealthy 
advances this came on. Two long wars had rendered the 
army a profession for men in the higher and middling 
classes, and familiarised the nation to their dress and rank ; 
it had achieved great honour for itself and the English 
name ; and in the nature of mankind the patriotism of 
glory is too often an overmatch for that of liberty. The 
two kings were fond of warlike policy, the second of war 
itself ; their schemes, and those of their ministers, de- 

s2 
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manded an imposing attitude in negotiation, which an 
anny, it was thought, could best give ; the cabinet was 
for many years entangled in alliances, shifting sometimes 
rapidly, but in each combination liable to produce the 
interruption of peace. In the new system which reii- 
deied the houses of parliament parhikers in the executive 
adiniiiisl ration, they were drawn themselves into the 
approbation of every successive measure, either on the 
l)rop()sitions of ministers, or, as often happens more indi- 
re(;tly, but hardly less effectually, by passing a negative 

Permanont opponents. The number of 

miiifaiy troops for which a Vote was annually demanded, 
after some variations, in the first years of 
(ie(n*ge T., was, during the whole administration of sir 
Itobert Walpole, except when the state of Europe excited 
some ap})rehension of disturbance, rather more than 
17,000 men, independent of those on the Irish establish- 
ment, but including the garrisons of Minorca and Gib- 
raltar. And this continued with little alteration to bo 
our standing army in time of peace during the eighteenth 
century. 

This army was always understood to bo kept on foot, 
Approhori- as it is still expressed in the preamble of every 
BK.Tibtromit. j^^^jny-bill, for bettor preserving the balance 
of power in Europe. The commons would not for an 
instant admit that it was necessary as a ])ermancnt force, 
ill order to maintain the government at home. There 
can be no question, however, that the court saw its ad- 
vantage in this light ; and 1 am not perfectly sure that 
some of the multiplied negotiations on the continent in 
that age were not intended as a pretext for keeping up 
the army, or at least as a moans of exciting alarm for the 
security of the established government. In fact, there 
would have been rebellions in the time of George I., not 
only in Scotland, which perhaps could not otherwise 
have been preserved, but in many parts of the kingdom, 
had the parliament adhered with too pertinacious bigotry 
to their ancient maxims. Yet these had such influence 
that it was long before the army was admitted by every 
one to be perpetual ; and I do not know that it has ever 
been recognised as such in our statutes. Mr. Pulteney, 
so late as 1732, a man neither disaffected nor demo- 
cratical, and whose views extended no farther than a 
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change of hands, declared that he “ always had been, 
and always would be, against a standing army of any 
kind ; it was to him a terrible thing, whether mider the 
denomination of parliamentary or any other. A standing 
army is still a standing army, whatever name it be called 
by ; they are a body of men distinct from the body of 
the people ; they are governed by different laws ; blind 
obedience and an entire submission to the orders of 
their commanding officer is their only principle. The 
nations around us are already enslaved, and have bee n 
enslaved by those very means ; by means of their stand- 
ing armies they have every one lost their liberties ; it is 
indeed impossible that the liberties of the people can be 
preserved in any country where a numerous standing 
army is kept up.”^ 

This wholesome jealousy, though it did not prevent 
what was indeed for many reasons not to be dispensed 
with, the establishment of a regular force, kept it within 
bounds which possibly the administration, if left t(» 
itself, would have gladly overleaped. A clause in the 
mutiny-bill, first inserted in 1718, enabling couits- 
niartial to punish mutiny and deseiTion with death, 
which had hitherto been only cognizable as capital 
offences by the civil magistrate, was carried by a very 
small majority in both houses.* An act was passed in 
1735, directing that no troops should come within two 
miles of any place, except the capital or a garrisoned 
town, during an election and on some occasions both 
the commons and the courts of justice showed that they 
had not forgotten the maxims of their ancestors as to the 
supremacy of the civil power.'’ A more important mea- 
STire was projected by men of independent ])rinci])les, at 
once to secure the kingdom against attack, invaded as it 
had been by rebels in 1745, and thrown into the most 

y Pari. Hist. vlii. 904. elections, and an open defiance of the 

' Jd vii. 536. laws and constltutu»n of tins kingdom ’ 

” 8 Geo. II. c. 30. Pari. Hist viil. 883. The peisons concerued in this, having 
b The military having been called in been ordoied to attend the house, received 
to quell an alleged riot at Wcbtmmster on their knees a very severe reprimand 
election in 1741, it was resolved, Dec. from the speaker. Pari. Hist. ix. 326. 
22, “ that the presence of a regular body Upon some occasion, the circumstances of 
of ai med soldiers at an election ol mem- winch I do not recollect, chief justice 
beis to serve m parliament is a high in- Willes uttered some laudable sentiments 
Inngement of the liberties of the subject, as to the subordination of military 
a mauifest violation of the ficedom of power. 
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igiiorainioiis panic on the rumours of a French armament 
in 17 50, to take away the pretext fur a largo standing 
force, and perhaps to furnish a guarantee against any 
evil purposes to which in future times it might be sub- 
servient, by the establishment of a national 
mciiL ot militia, under the sole authority indeed of the 
niiiKiu. crown, but commanded by gentlemen of suffi- 
cient estates, and not liable, except in war, to be 
marched out of its proper county. This favourite plan, 
with some reluctance on the part of the goveniment, 
was adopted in 1757.® But though, during the long 
periods of hostilities which have unfortunately ensued, 
this embodied force has doubtless placed the kingdom 
in a more respectable state of security, it has not much 
contributed to diminish the number of our regular forces ; 
and, from some defects in its constitution, arising out ol* 
too groat attention to our ancient local divisions, and of 
too indiscriminate a dispensation with personal service, 
which has filled the ranks with the refuse of the com- 
munity, the militia has grown unpopular and burthen- 
some, rather considered of late by the government as a 
moans of recruiting the army than as worthy of pre- 
servation in itself, and accordingly thrown aside in 
time of peace ; so that the person who acquired great 
popularity as the author of this institution, lived to see 
it worn out and gone to decay, and the principles, above 
all, upon which he had brought it forward, just enough 
rometnberod to be turned into ridicule. Yet the success 
of that magnificent organization which, in our own time, 
has been estjiblished in Franco, is sufficient to evince the 
possibility of a national militia ; and we know with 
what spirit such a force was kept up for some years in 
this country, under the name of volunteers and yeo- 
manry, on its only real basis, that of property, and in 
such local distribution a<s convenience pointed out. 

Nothing could be more idle, at any time since the 
Kevolution, than to suppose that the regular army would 
pull the speaker out of his chair, or in any manner bo 
employed to confirm a despotic power in the crown. 
Such power, I think, could never have been the waking 

® Lord Hardwicke threw out the being adverse to the scheme. Pari. Hist, 
militia bill in 1756, thinking some of Its xv. 704. H. Walpole’s Memoirs, li, 45. 
t busts rather too renublican. and. in fact. Coxe’s Memoirs oi Lord Walpole. 450. 
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dream of either king or minister. But as the slightest 
inroads upon private rights and liberties are to bo 
guarded against in any nation that deserves to be called 
free, wo should always keep in mind not only that the 
niilitaiy power is subordinate to the civil, but, as this 
subordination must cease where the former is fro(piently 
employed, that it should never be called upon in aid of 
the j)Gar*o without sufficient cause. Nothing would more 
break down this notion of the law’s supremacy than the 
2^erj)etual intcifcrcnce of those who are really governed 
by another law ; for the doctrine of some judges, that 
the soldier, being still a citizen, acts only in pi oserva- 
tion of tlie public peace, as another citizen is bound to 
do, must be felt as a sophism, even by those who cannot 
find an answer to it. And, oven in slight circumstances, 
it is not conformable to the principles of our government 
to make that vain display of milihiry authority which 
disgusts us so much in some continental kingdoms. But, 
not to dwell on this, it is more to our immediate purpose 
that the executive power has acquired such a coadjutor 
in the regular army that it can in no probable emer- 
gency have much to apprehend from popular sedition. 
The increased facilities of transpoit, and several im- 
provements in military art and science, which will occur 
to the reader, have in later times gi’eatly enhanced this 
advantage. 

II. It must bo apparent to every one that since the 
Restoration, and especially since the Revolution, an im- 
mense power has been thrown into the scale of both 
houses of parliament, though practically in more fre- 
quent exercise by the lower, in consequence of their 
annual session during several months, and of their 
almost unlimited rights of investigation, discussion, and 
advice. But, if the crown should by any means become 
secure of an ascendancy in this assembly, it is 
evident that, although the prerogative, techni- 
cally speaking, might be diminished, the power m.nt by 
might be the same, or even possibly moi e effi- 
cacious ; and that this result must be propor- 
tioned to the degree and security of such an ascendancy. 
A parliament absolutely, and in all conceivable circum- 
stances, under the control of the sovereign, whether 
through intimidation or corrupt subservience, could not, 
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without absurdity, be deemed a co-ordinate power, or 
indeed, in any sense, a restraint upon his will. This is, 
however, an extreme supposition, which no man, unless 
lioth grossly factious and ignorant, will ever pretend to 
h ive been realised. But, as it would equally contradict 
notorious truth to assert that every vote has be(ui dis- 
interested and independent, the degree of influence 
which ought to be permitted, or which has at any time 
existed, becomes one of the most important subjects in 
our constitutional policy. 

I have mentioned in the last chapter both the pro- 
Attcinpt-^to visions inserted in the act of settlement, with 
restrain it. dosign of excluding altogether the pos- 

sessors of public office from the house of comnujns, and 
the modifications of them by several acts of the queen. 
These were deemed by the country party so inadequate 
to restrain the depondenhs of power from overspreading 
the benches of the commons, that perpetual attempts 
were made to carry the exclusive principle to a far 
greater length. In the two next reigns, if we can trust 
to the uncoiitradicted language of debate, or even to the 
descriptions of individuals in the lists of each parlia- 
ment, we must conclude that a very undue proportion of 
dependents on the favour of government were made its 
censors and counsellors. There was still, however, so 
much left of an independent spirit, that bills for restrict- 
ing the number of placemen, or excluding pensioners, 
met always with countenance ; they were sometimes re- 
jected by very slight majorities ; and, after a time, sir 
liobcrt Walpole found it expedient to reserve his oppo- 
sition for the surer field of the other house.*^ After his 


d By the act of 6 Anne, c. 1 , all per- 
sons hoUling pensions from the crown 
during pleasure were made incapable of 
sitting in tlic house of commons ; which 
was extended by 1 Geo. I. c 66, to those 
who held them for any term of years. 
But the difficulty was to ascertain the 
fact ; the government refusing informa- 
tion. Mr. Sandys accordingly proposed a 
bill in 1730, by which every member of 
the commons was to take an oath that he 
did not hold any such pension, and that, 
in case «f accepting one, he would dis- 
close it to the house wdililn fourteen days. 
This was earned by a small ninjonty 


through the commons, but rejected in t))e 
otlier house, which happened again in 
1734 and m 1740 I’arl Hist mu 7^9; 
ix. 369 ; xi. 510. The king, m an angiy 
note to lord Townshend, on the first 
occasion, ^alls it “ this villanous lall. ’ 
Coxe’s Walpole, ii 637, 673 A bill of 
the same gentleman to limit the number 
of placemen in the house had so far \s orse 
success, that it did not reach the Serbo- 
nian bog. l*arl. Hist. xi. 328. Bishop 
Sherlock made a speech against the pre- 
vention of coirupt practices by the pen- 
sion bill, which, whether jvstly or not, 
excited much indignation, and even ga\e 
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fall, it was imputed with some justice to his successors, 
that they shrunk in power from the hold reformation 
which they had so frequently endeavoured to effect ; the 
king was indignantly averse to all retrenchment of his 
power, and they wanted probably both the inclination 
and the influence to cut off all corruption. Yet we owe 
to this ministry the place-bill of 1743, which, piacc-i.iii 
derided as it was at the time, seems to have 
had a considerable effect ; excluding a great number 
of inferior officers from the house of commons, wliieh 
has never since contained so revolting a list of couit- 
deputies as it did in the age of Walpole.'' 

Jlut while this acknowledged influence of lucrative 
office might be presumed to operate on many secret cor- 
stanch adherents of the actual administration, 
there was always a strong suspicioii, or rather a general 
certainty, of absolute corruption. The proofs in single 
instances could never perhaps be established ; whicli, of 
course, is not surprising. But no one seriously called in 
(piestion the reality of a systematic distribution of money 
by the crown to the representatives of the people ; nor 
did the coiruptcrs themselves, in wliom the crime seems 
always to be deemed less heinous, disguise it in private.^ 
It is true tliat the appropriation of supplies, and the 
established course of the exchequer, render the greatest 
]^art of the public revenue secure from misapplication ; 
Imt, under the head of secret service money, a very 
large sum was annually expended without account, 
and some other parts of the civil list were equally free 
from all public examination.^' The committee of secrecy 


rue to the proposal of a liill for putting 
lui end to the translation of hishops. Id. 
vni. 847. 

® 25 Geo II c 22. The king came 
very reluctantly into tins measure in 
the preceding session of 1742, Sandys, 
now become chancellor of the exchequer, 
had opposed it, though originally his 
owm, alleging in no very parliamentary 
manner that the new ministry had not 
yet been able to remo\e his majesty’s 
prejudices. I’arl. Hist. xii. 896. 

f Mr. Fox declared to the duke of 
Newcastle, when the office of secretary of 
state, and what was called the manage- 
Uicnt of the house ol commons, was ol- 


fered to him, “ that he never desin d to 
touch a penny of the seciet service mo- 
ney, or to know the disposition of it, 
farther than was necessary to mable kxm 
to fp-ak to the membeis inthout being 
ridiculous" Doddington’s Diary, ]5tu 
March, 1754. H Walpole confirms this 
in nearly the same woids. Mem. ol I^ust 
Ten Years, i. 332. 

K In Coxe’a Memoirs of Sir R Wal- 
pole, iii. 609, we have the draught, by 
that ministei, of an intended vindication 
of himself after his retirement from 
office, in onler to show the impossibility 
of misapplying public money, which, 
howevei, nu docs not show ; and his el i- 
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appointed after the resignation of sir Eobort Walpole 
endeavoured to elicit some distinct evidence of this 
misapplication ; but the obscurity natural to such trans- 
actions, and the guilty collusion of subaltern accomplices, 
who sliroudcd themselves in the protection of the law, 
defeated every hope of punishment, or even personal 
disgrace.'^ This })ractico of direct bribery continued, 
beyond doubt, long afterwards, and is generally supposed 
to have ceased about the termination of the American 
war. 

There is hardly any doctrine with respect to our 
government more in fashion than that a considerable 
influence of the crown (meaning of coin sc a conupt 
influence) in both houses of parliament, and especially 
in the commons, has been rendered indis]iensable by 
the vast enhancement of their own power over the 
public administration. It is doubtless most expedient 
that many servants of the crown should bo also servants 
of tlie people ; and no man who values the constitution 
would separate the functions of ministers of state from 
those of legislators. The glory that waits on wisdom 
and eloquence in tho senate should always be the great 
prize of an English statesman, and his high road to the 
sovereign’s favour. But the maxim that private vices 
are public benefits is as soj^histical as it is disgusting ; 
and it is self-evident, both that the expectation of a 
clandestine recompence, or, what in effect is the same 
thing, of a lucrative office, cannot be the motive of an 
upright man in his vote, and that, if an entire 2 >arlia- 
ment should bo composed of such venal sj)irit8, there 
would be an end of all control upon tho crown. There 
is no real cause to apprehend that a vii tuous and en- 
lightened government would find difficulty in resting 
upon tho reputation justly due to it ; especially when 
we throw into the scale that species of influence which 

borate account of the method by which proof weie withheld. Scrope and Paxton, 
payments are made out of the exchequer, the one secretary, the other solicitor, to 
though valuable In some lespechs, seems the treasury, being examined aljout very 
rather intended to lead aside the unprac- large sums traced to tl.eir bands, and 
Used reader. other matters, retus. d to answer ques- 

h This secret committee were checked tions that might criminate themselves ; 
at every step for want of sufficient powers, and a bill to inderan i fy evidence was lost 
It is absurd to assert, like Mr. Coxe, that In the upper house. Pari. Hist. xii. C25 
they advanced accusations which the/ et post, 
could not prove, when the means ot 
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miiBt ever subsist, the sentiment of respect and loyalty 
to a sovereign, of friendship and gratitude to a minister, 
of habitTial confidence in those intrusted with power, of 
averseness to confusion and untried change, which have 
in fiict more extensive operation than any sordid mo- 
tives, and which must almost always render them un- 
necessaiy. 

III. The co-operation of both houses of parliament 
with the executive government enabled the 
latter to convert to its own purpose what had nicnts for 
often in former times been employed against privuege__ 
it, the power of inflicting punishment for 
breach of privilege. But as the subject of parliamentary 
privilege is of no slight importance, it will be con- 
venient on this occasion to bring the whole before the 
reader in as concise a summary’’ as possible, distinguish- 
ing the power, as it relates to oltbnces committed by 
members of either house, or against them singly, or the 
houses of parliament collectively, or against the govern- 
ment and the public. 

1. It has been the constant practice of the house of 
commons to repress disoiderly or indecent behaviour by 
a censure delivered through the speaker. Instances of 
this are even noticed in the Journals under Edward VI. 
and Mary ; and it is in fact essential to the regular pro- 
ceedings of any assembly. In the former reign they 
also committed one of their members to the 
Tower. But in the famous case of Arthur 
in 1581, they established the first precedent of 
punishing one of their own body for a printed libel 
derogatory to them as a part of the legislature; and 
they inflicted the threefold penalty of imprisonment, 
fine, and expulsion.' From this time forth it was under- 
stood to bo the law and usage of parliament that the 
commons might commit to prison any one of their mem- 
bers for misconduct in the house, or relating to it.'^ 

» See vol i. pp 272,273. to receive him. Commons’ JoumaK It 

k [In the case of Mr. Manley, com- will be remembered that in 1810, on the 
mitted Nov. 9, 1 696, for stiying, in the committal of sir F. Burdett, the governor 
debate on sir John Fenwick's attainder, of the Tower required the speaker's war- 
that it would not be the first time people rant to be backed by the secretary of 
have repented of making their court to state ; with which the commons thought 
the government at the hazard of the fit to put up, though it cut at the root of 
liberties of the people, the speaker issued the privilege of imprisoning propj wjui e. 
his warrant to the lieutenant of the Tower —1845,] 
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I'he right of imposing a fine was very rarely asscrtetl 
after the instance of flail. But that of expulsion, no 
earlier precedent whereof has been recorded, became as 
indubitable as frequent and unquestioned usage could 
render it. It was carried to a great excess by the long 
parliament, and again in the year 1G80. These, how- 
ever, were times of extreme violence ; and the prevail- 
ing faction had an apology in the designs of the court, 
which required an energy beyond the law to counteract 
them. The offences too, which the wings thus punished 
in 1680, wore in their effect against the power and even 
existence of parliament. The privilege was far more 
unwarrantably exerted by the opposite paiiy in 1714, 
against sir Eichard Steele, expelled the house for writ- 
ing The Crisis, a pamphlet reflecting on the ministry. 
This was, perhaps, the first instance wherein the house 
of commons so identified itself with the executive admi- 
nistration, independently of the sovereign’s j)erson, as 
to consider itself libelled by those who impugned its 
measures."’ 

In a few instances an attempt was made to carry this 
farther, by declaring the party incapable of sitting in 
parliament. It is hardly necessary to remark that upon 
this rested the celebrated question of the Middlesex 
election in 1769. If a few precedents, and those not 
before the year 1680, were to determine all controversies 
of constitutional law, it is plain enough from the 
Journals that the house have assumed the power of 
incapacitation. But as such an authority is highly dan- 
gerous and unnecessary for any good purpose, and as, 
according to all legal rules, so extraordinarv a power 
could not be supported except by a sort of prescription 
which cannot be shown, the final resolution of the house 
of commons, which condemned the votes passed in 
times of great excitement, appears far more consonant 
to just principles. 

2. The power of each house of parliament over those 
who do not belong to it is of a more extensive consider- 
ation, and has lain open, in some respects, to more 


“ Pari. Hist. vl. 1265. Walpole says, a part of the legislature dare to punisli 
in speaking for Steele, “ the iiljerty of that as a crime which is not declared to 
the prcbb lb unrestrained ; how then shall ^ be so by any law framed by the u liole ? ’ 
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doubt tlian that over its own membei-s. 1 \ has been 
exercised, in the first place, very frequently, 
and from an early period, in order to protect 
1 ho mombei s personally, and in their pi oporties, 
from any tiling which has been construed to 
interfere with the discharge of their functions. Every 
obstruction in these duties, by assaulting, challenging, 
insulting any single representative of the commons, has 
from the middle of the sixteenth century downwards, 
that is, from the beginning of their regular Journals, 
been justly deemed a breach of privilege, and an oifence 
against the whole body. Jt has been punished generally 
by commitment, either to the custody of the house’s 
oiheer, the sergeant-at-arms, or to the king’s prison. 
This summary proceeding is usually defended by a 
technical analogy to wdiat are called attachments for 
contempt, by which every court of record is entitled to 
punish by imprisonment, if not also by fine, any ob- 
struction to its acts or contumacious resistance of them. 
Jjiit it tended also to raise the dignity of parliament in 
the eyes of the people, at times when the government, 
and even the courts of justice, Avere not greatly inclined 
to regard it; and has been >ilso a necessary safeguaid 
against the insolence of power. The majority are bound 
to respect, and indeed have respected, the rights of 
every member, how’ever obnoxious to them, on all ques- 
tions of privilege. Even in the case most likely to occur 
in the ])i esent age, that of libels, which by no unreason- 
able stretch come under the head of obstructions, it 
Avould be unjust that a patiiotic legislator, exposed to 
calumny for his zeal in the public cause, should bo 
necessarily driven to a troublesome and uncertain pro- 
cess at law, when the ofience so manifestly affects the 
real interests of parliament and the nation. The appli- 
cation of this principle must of course require a discreet 
temper, which was not perhaps always obseiwed in 
fonner times, especially in the reign of William III. 
Instances at least of punishment for breach of privilege 
by personal reflections are never so common as in the 
Journals of that turbulent period. 

The most usual mode, however, of incurring the 
animadversion of the house was by molestations in re- 
gard to property. It was the most ancient privilege 
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of the commons to be free from all legal j)rocess, during 
the term of the session and for forty days 
olTcncPS before and after, except on charges of treason, 
felony, or broach of the peace. I have else- 
where mentioned the great case of Feriers, 
under Henry VIII., wherein the house fiist, as far as 
we know, exerted the power of committing to prison 
those who had been concerned in arresting one of its 
members; and have shown that, after some little intei- 
niission, this became their recognised and customary 
right. Numberless instances occur of its exorcise. It 
was not only a bieach of privilege to seive any sort of 
process upon them, but to put them under the necessity 
of seeking redress at law for any civil injury, llius 
abundant cases are found in the Journals wlieie persons 
have been committed to prison for entering on the 
estates of members, cariying away timber, lopping trees, 
digging coal, fishing in their waters. Their servants, 
and even their tenants, if the trespass w^ere such as to 
affect the landlord’s property, had the same protection." 
’The grievance of so unparalleled an immunity must liavo 
been notorious, since it not only suspended at least the 
redress of creditors, but enabled rapacious men to esta- 
blish in some measure unjust claims in respect of pro- 
perty; the alleged trespasses being generally founded 
on some disputed right. An act, however, was ])absed, 
rendering the members of both houses liable to civil 
suits during the prorogation of parliament." But they 
long continued to avenge the private injuries, real or 
pretended, of their members. On a complaint of bi'each 
of privilege by trespassing on a fishery (Jan. 25, 1708), 
they heard evidence on both sides, and determined that 
no broach of privilege had been committed ; thus indi- 
rectly taking on them the decision of a freehold right. 
A few days after they came to a resolution, “ that in 
case of any complaint of a breach of privilege, hereafter 
to be made by any member of this house, if the lioiise 
shall adjudge there is no ground for such complaint, the 
house will order satisfaction to the person complained 


“ The instances are so numerous that anything could be done dlsngreoable to 
to select a few would perhaps give au a member, of which he might not inform 
inadequate notion of the vast extension the house and cause it to be pum^hecl 
which privilege leceived. In fact, hardly ® 12 Will. III. c. 3. 
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of for liis costs and expenses incurred by reason of such 
complaint.”^ But little opportunity was given to try 
the etibct of this resolution, an act having passed in t'wo 
years afterwards which has altogether taken away the 
exemption from legal process, except as to the immunity 
from personal arrest, which still continues to be the 
privilege of both houses of parliament.** 

3. A more impoi*tant class of olfences against piivilege 
is of siicli as affect either house of parliament col- 
lectively. In the reigm of Elizabeth we have an instance 
of one committed for disrespectful words against the 
commons. A few others, either for words spoken or 
published libels, occur in the reign of Charles 1. even 
befoie the long parliament; but those of 1()41 can have 
little weight as precedents, and we may say nearly the 
same of tlic unjustifiable proceedings in 1()80. Even 
since the hevolution we find too many proofs of en- 
croaching })i*ide or intemperate passion, to which a 
numerous assembly is always prone, and whicli the 2 )rc- 
valent doctrine of the house’s absolute power in matters 
of privilege has not contributed much to lestrain. The 
most remarkable may be briefly noticed. 

The commons of 1701, wherein a tory spirit was 
strongly predominant, by what were deemed its factious 
delays in v(Aing supplies, and in seconding the measures 
of the king for the secuiity of Europe, had exasperated 
all those who saw the nation’s safety in vigorous pre- 
parations for war, and provoked at last the lords to the 
most angry resolution which one house of parliament in 
a matter not affecting its privileges has ever recorded 
against the other." The grand jury of Kent, and other 
freeholders of the county, presented accordingly a pe- 

P Journals, nth Fob. It had boon bouse of commons. Lords’ Journals, 
originally proposed that the member 2.'trd June, 1701. The commons had pre- 
making the complaint should pay the viously come to a vote, that all the ill 
party’s costs and expenses, which was consequences which may at this time at- 
amended, I presume, in consequence of tend the delay of the supplies granted by 
some doubt as to the power of the house the commons for the preserving the pub- 
to enforce it. lie peace and maintaining the balance 

*1 10 G. Ill c. 50. of Europe, are to be imputed to those 

*■ Resolved, I'liat whatever ill conse-* who, to procure an indemnity for their 
quencesmay arise from the so long defer- own enormous crimes, have used tlieir 
nng the supplu s for the year’s service utmost endeavours to make a breach be- 
are to be artrilmted to the fatal c^musel tween tlie two houses. Commons’ /oui- 
oi putting off the meeting of a parliament nals, 20th June, 
so long, and to unnecessary delays of the 
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tition on the 8th of May, 1701, imploring them to turn 
jceiifish their loyal addresses into bills of supply (the 
paitioiiof only phrase in the whole petition that could 
be.construcd into disrespect), and to enable his 
majesty to assist his allies before it should be too late. 
The tory faction was wrought to fuiy by this honest 
lemonstrance. They voted that the petition was scan- 
dalous, insolent, and seditious, tending to destroy the 
constitution of parliament, and to subvei t the established 
government of this realm ; and ordcu’cd that Mr. Cole- 
pepper, who had been most forward in ])resenting the 
])etition, and all others concerned in it, should be taken 
into custody of the sergeant.” Though no attempt was 
made on tliis occasion to call the authority of the house 
into question by habeas coiquis or other legal remedy, it 
was discussed in pamphlets and in general conversation, 
with little advantage to a power so arbitrary, and so 
evidently abused in the immediate instance.* 

* Joiniials, 8th May; Pail Hist. v. honour and privileges of that house, 

1250; Kaliih, 947 This liistorhin, who they addressed llie queen to stop pio- 
penerally alficts to take the populai side, ceeilmgs against him Hut a resolutnm 
inveighs against this petition, because the was passed, 16th F(‘b 1702, at the same 
tones had a majority In the coinnioiis. time wnth othms directed against Cole- 
His paitiahty, ausing out ot a dislike to pepper, That it is the undoubted light of 
the king, is very inanitest throughout the tbcpeojileol England topetitit»noi address 
si'cond volume Ho is foned to admit the king, for the calling, silting, or dis- 
tifterwards that the house disgusted the solving of paih.micnts, oi tor the rediess- 
Iteople by their votes on this occasion, mg of gnevanccs Purl. Hist. v. 1340. — 
P. 976 [Colepepper having e.-'Caped 1845.] 

from tlie custody of the sergeant, the t History of the Kentish Petition, 
house of commons addiosscd the king to Somei-s Tiacts, m. 242 ; l.egion’s Papei, 
cause him to be appiehcndcd ; upon id. 264; Vindnation oi the Rights of 
which he surrendered hlmsclt. In the the Commons (either by Harley or sir 
next parliament, which met Dec. 30, Humphrey Mackwoith), id. 276. This 
1701, bo had been a candidate for Maid- conUliis m many respects constitutional 
stone, and, another being leturned, jie- piincipies; but the author holds verj' 
tilioned the house, who, having res(»lved strong language about the right of peti- 
Inst in favour of the opposite party, tiouing. Alter quoting the statute ol 
proceeded to vote Colepeper guilty of Charles II. against tumults on pretence 
“scandalous, villanoxis, and groundless of presenting petitions, he says, “By 
leflections upon the late house of cum- tills statute it may bo ohserveyd, that not 
mans,” and, having committed him to only the number of poisons is restrained, 
New'gate, directed the attoiney-geneial but the occasion also toi which they may 
to prosecute him lor the tkud offences, petition ; which is for the alteration of 
Pari. Hist. V. 1339. Ralph, 1015. Cole- matters established in chuich or state, for 
popper gave way to this crushing pres- want whereof some inconvenience may 
sure, and having not long afteiwaids arise to that county from which the peti- 
(Parl. Hist vi 95) petitioned the house, tion shall be brought. For it is plain by 
and acknowledged himself at the bar the express w ords and meaning of that 
sorry for the scandalous and seditious statute that the grievance or matter of 
practices by him acted against the the petition must arise m the same county 
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A very few years after this liigh exercise of authority, 
it was called forth in another case, still more ♦ • i. 

remarkable and even less warrantable. The lords^^ut 
house of commons had an undoubted right of 
determining all disputed returns to the writ 
of election, and consequently of judging upon the right 

as the petition itself. They may indeed They relate, however, no doubt, to gene- 
petition the king for a parliament to re- ral policy, and seem to establish a 
dress their grievances ; and they may pe- popular principle which stood on little 
tition that parliament to make one law authoiity. I do not of courae include the 
that 18 advantageous, and repeal another petitions to the long parliament m 1C40, 
that is prejudicial to the trade or mterest nor one addressed to the convention, m 
of that county; but they have no power 1689, trom the luhabitunts of London 
by this statute, nor by the constitution and Westminster, prcaaing their declara- 
of the English government, to direct the tion of W'llli.im and Mary ; both in times 
parliament in the general proceedings too critical to furnish regular precedents, 
conceniing the whole kingdom; for the [It may be mentioned, however, that, a 
law declares that a general consultation lew months after the Kcvolution, the city 
of all the wise representatives of imrlia^ of London added to a petition to have 
ment is more for the safety of England tbeir ancient right of choosing their 
than tlie hasty advice of a number of pe- sheriffs restored to them, a prayer that 
titioners of a private county, of a grand the king might bo enabled to make use 
jury, or of a few justices of the pea^e, of the service of all his protestant sub- 

who seldom have a true state of tlio case jects ; that is, that tlie test might be 

represented to them.” P. 313. abrogated Pari. Hist. v. 359. It was 

These are certainly wliat mu»c appear carried by 174 to 147 that this petition 

in the present day very strange Imnta- should be read. — 1846 J Put as the 

tions of the subject’s right to petition popular principles of government grew 
either house of parliament. But it is more established, the right of petitioning 
really true that such a right was not on general grounds seems to have been 
generally recognised, nor fiequentlyexcr- better recognised ; and instances maybe 
cised, in so large an extent as is now held found, during the administration of sir 
unquestionable. We may search whole Robert Walpole, though still by no 
volumes of the Journals, while the most means frequent. Pari. Hist. xii. 119. 
animating topics were m discussion, with- [In the South Sea crisis, 1721, many 
out finding a single instance of such an petitions were presented, praying for 
interposition oi the constituent with the justice on the directors. Pari. Hist. vii. 
representative body, in this particular 763. — 1845] The city of Ijondon pre- 
case of the Kentish petition, the w-ords m sented a petition against the bill for 
the resolution, that it tended to destroy naturalization of the Jews, m 1753, as 
the constitution of parliament and sub- being derogatory to the Christian religion 
vert the established government, could be as well as detrimental to trade Id xiv. 
founded on no pretence but its unusual 1417. It caused however some animad- 
interference with the counsels of the le- version ; for Mr. Northey, in the debate 
gislature. With this exception, I am not next session on the proposal to repeal 
aware (stating this, however, with some this bill, alluding to this very petition, 
diffidence) of any merely political petl- and to the comments Mr. Pelham made 
tion before the septennial bill m 1717, on it, as “so like the famous Kentish 
against which several w'ere presented from petition, that if they had been treated in 
corporate towns; one of which was re- the same manner it would have been 
jected on account of language that the what they deserved,” observes in reply, 
house thought indecent ; and as to these that the “ right of petitioning either the 
it may be observed, that towns returning king or the parliament in a decent and 
members to parliament had a particular submissive manner, and without ciiy 
concern m the measure before the house, riotous appearance, against any thing 
VOL. HI. T 
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of every vote. But as tlie house could not pretend that 
it had given this right, or that it was not, like any other 
franchise, vested in the possessor by a legal title, no 
pretext of reason or analogy could be set up, for deny- 
ing that it might also come, in an indirect manner at 
least, before a court of justic^and be judged by the 
common principles of law. /Tjne Ashby, however, a 
burgess of Aylesbury, having sued the returning officer 
for refusing his vote ; and three judges of the king’s 
bench, against the opinion of chief-justice Holt, having 
determined for different reasons that it did not lie, a 
writ of error was brought in the house of lords, when 
the jtidgment was reversed. The house of commons took 
this up indignantly, and passed various resolutions, 
asserting their exclusive right to take cognizance of all 
matters relating to the election of their members. The 
lords repelled those by contrary resolutions : That by 
the known laws of this kingdom, every person having a 
right to give his vote, and being wilfully denied by the 
officer who ought to receive it, may maintain an action 
against such officer to recover damage for the injury ; 
That the contrary assertion is destructive of the property 
of the subject, and tends to encourage corruption and 


they think may affect their religion and 
liberties?, will never, I hope, be taken 
from the subject.” Id. xv. 149; see 
also 376. And it is very remarkable 
that notwithstanding the violent clamour 
excited by that unfortunate statute, no 
petitions tor its repeal are to be found in 
the Journals. They are equally silent 
with regard to tho marriage act, another 
topic of popular obloquy. Some peti- 
tions appear to have been presented 
against tho bill for naturalization of 
foreign protestants ; but probably on the 
ground of its injurious effect on the 
parties themselves. The great multi- 
plication of petitions on matters wholly 
unconnected with particular interests 
cannot, I believe, be traced higher than 
those for the abolition of the slave trade 
In 1787 ; though a few were presented 
for reform about the end of the Amencan 
war, which would undoubtedly have been 
rejected with indignation in any earlier 
stage of our constitution. It may be 
remarked also that petitions against bills 


imposing duties an not received, pro- 
bably on the principle that they are in- 
tended for the general interests, though 
affecting the parties wio thus complain 
of them. Hatsell, iii. 200. 

Tho convocation of public meetings 
for the debate of political questions, as 
preparatory to such addresses or peti- 
tions, 18 still less according to the prac- 
tice and precedents of our ancestors ; nor 
does it appeor that the sheriffs or other 
magistrates are more invested with a 
right of convening or presiding in assem- 
blies of this nature than any other per- 
sons; though, within the bounds of tlio 
public peace, It would not perhaps bo 
contended that they have ever been un- 
lawful. But that their origin can be 
distinctly traced higher than the year 
1769,^ I am not prepared to assert. It 
will of course be understood, that thl-i 
note is merely historical, and without re- 
ference to the expediency of that change 
in our constitutional theory which it 
illustrates. 
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partiality in returning officers ; that the declaring per- 
sons guilty of breach of privilege for prosecuting such 
actions, or for soliciting and pleading in them, is a 
manifest assuming a power to control the law, and 
hinder the course of justice, and subject the property of 
Englishmen to the arbitrary votes of the house of com- 
mons. They ordered a copy of these resolutions to be 
sent to all the sheriffs, and to be communicated by them 
to all the boroughs in their respective counties. 

A prorogation soon afterwards followed, but served 
only to give breathing time to the exasperated parties ; 
for it must bo observed, that though a sense of dignity 
and privilege no doubt swelled the majorities in each 
house, the question was very much involved in the 
general whig and tory course of politics. But Ashby, 
during the recess, having proceeded to execution on his 
judgment, and some other actions having been brought 
against the returning officer of Aylesbury, the commons 
again took it up, and committed the parties to Newgate. 
They moved the court of king’s bench for a habeas cor- 
pus ; upon the return to which, the judges, except Holt, 
thought themselves not warranted to set them at liberty 
against the commitment of the house." It was threat- 
ened to bring this by writ of error before the lords ; and 
in the disposition of that assembly, it seems probable that 
they would have inflicted a severe wound on the privi- 
leges of the lower house, which must in all probability 
have turned out a sort of suicide upon their own. But 
the commons interposed by resolving to commit to prison 
the counsel and agents concerned in prosecuting the 
habeas corpus, and by addressing the queen not to grant 
a writ of error. The queen properly answered, that as 
this matter, relating to the course of judicial proceed- 
ings, was of the highest consequence, she thought it 
necessary to weigh very carefully what she should 
do. The lords came to some important resolutions : 
That neither house of parliament hath any power by 
any vote or declaration to create to themselves any new 
privilege that is not warranted by the known laws and 
customs of parliament ; That the house of commons, in 
committing to Newgate certain persons for prosecuting 
an action at law, upon pretence that their so doing Was 

“ State TnalB, xiv. 849. 

t2 
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contrary to a declaration, a contempt of the jurisdiction, 
and a breach of the privileges of that house, have 
assumed to themselves alone a legislative power, by 
protending to attribute the force of law to their declara- 
tion, have claimed a jurisdiction not warranted by the 
constitution, and have assumed a new privilege, to 
which they can show no title by the law and custom of 
parliament ; and have thereby, as far as in them lies, 
subjected the rights of Englishmen, and the freedom of 
their persons, to the arbitrary votes of the house of com- 
mons; That every Englishman, who is imprisoned by 
any authority whatsoever, has an undoubted right to a 
writ of habeas corpus, in order to obtain his liberty by 
the due course of law ; That for the house of commons 
to punish £iny person for assisting a prisoner to procure 
such a writ is an attempt of dangerous consequence, and 
a breach of the statutes provided for the liberty of the 
subject ; That a writ of error is not of grace but of right, 
and ought not to be denied to the subject when duly 
applied for, though at the request of either house of par- 
liament. 

These vigorous resolutions produced a conference 
between the houses, which was managed with more 
temper than might have been expected from the tone 
taken on both sides. But, neither of them receding in 
the slightest degree, the lords addressed the queen, 
requesting her to issue the writs of error demanded 
upon the refusal of the king’s bench to discharge the 
parties committed by the house of commons. The queen 
answered the same day that she should have granted the 
writs of error desired by them, but finding an absolute 
necessity of putting an immediate end to the session, 
she was sensible there could have been no further pro- 
ceeding upon them. The meaning of this could only 
bo, that by a prorogation all commitments by order of 
the lower house of parliament are determined, so that 
the parties could stand in no need of a habeas corpus. 
But a great constitutional question was thus wholly 
eluded.* 

(We may reckon the proceedings against Mr. Alex- 
ander Murray, in 1761, among the instances wherein 
the house of commons has been hunied by i)assion to 

* Pari. Hist. -vi. 226 et pest; State Tiials, xiv. 695 et post. 
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an undue violence. This gentleman had been active in 
a contested Westminster election, on an anti- ^ .. 

ministerial and perhaps Jacobite interest. In against^ 
the course of an inquiry before the house, 
founded on a petition against the return, 
the high-baililf named Mr. Murray as having insulted 
him in the execution of his duty. The house resolved 
to hear MuiTay by counsel in his defence, and the 
liigh-bailiff also by counsel in supjDort of the charge, 
and ordered the former to give bail for his aiipearance 
1‘rom time to time. These, especially the last, wei'e 
innovations on the practice of parliament, and were 
justly opposed by the more cool-headed men. Alter 
hearing witnesses on both sides, it was resolved that 
Murray should bo committed to J^ewgate, and should 
receive this sentence upon his knees. This command 
he steadily refused to obey, and thus drew on himself a 
storm of wrath at such insolence and audacity. But 
the times were no more, when the commons could inflict 
whippings and pillories on the refractory; and they 
were forced to content themselves with ordering that no 
person should bo admitted to him in prison, which, on 
account of his ill health, they soon afterwaids relaxed. 
The public voice is never favourable to such arbitrary 
exertions of mere power : at the expiration of the session, 
Mr. Murray, thus grown from an intriguing Jacobite 
into a confessor of popular liberty, was attended home 
by a sort of triumphal procession amidst the applause of 
the people. In the next session he was again com- 
mitted on the same charge; a proceeding extremely 
violent and arbitrar}\^ 

It has been always deemed a most important and 
essential privilege of the houses of parliament, that they 
may punish in this summaiy manner by commitment 
all those who disobey their orders to attend as wit- 
nesses, or for any purposes of their constitutional duties. 
No inquiry could go forward before the house at large 
or its committees, without this power to enforce obe- 
dience ; especially when the information is to be extracted 
from public officers against the secret wishes of the court. 
It is equally necessary (or rather more so, since evidence 

y Pari. Hist. xlv. 838 et post, 1063 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of the last Ten Years of 
George II., L 15 et post. 
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not being on oatb in tbe lower bouse, there can be no 
punishment in the course of law), that the contumacy 
or prevarication of witnesses should incur a similar 
penalty. No man would seek to take away this autho- 
rity from parliament, unless he is either very ignorant 
of what has occurred in other times and his own, or is 
a slave in the fetters of some general theory. 

But far less can bo advanced for several exertions of 
Commit- power on record in the Journals, which under 
merits for the name of privilege must bo reckoned by im- 
^nnected^ partial men irregularities and encroachments, 
with the capable only at some periods of a kind of apo- 
logy from the unsettled state of the constitu- 
tion. The commons began, in the famous or infamous 
case of Floyd, to arrogate a power of animadverting 
upon political offences, which was then wrested from 
them by the upper house. But in the first parliamexit 
of Charles I. they committed Montagu (afterwards the 
noted semi-popish bishop) to the serjeant on account of 
a published book containing doctrines they did not 
approve.* For this was evidently the main point, though 
he was also charged with reviling two persons wlio had 
petitioned the house, which bore a distant resemblance 
to a contempt. In the long parliament, even from its 
commencement, every boundary was swept away; it 
was sufficient to have displeased the majority by act or 
word ; but no precedents can be derived from a crisis of 
force struggling against force. If we descend to the 
reign of William III., it will be easy to discover in- 
stances of commitments, laudable in their purpose, but 
of such doubtful legality and dangerous consequence, 
that no regard to the motive should induce us to justify 
the precedent. Graham and Burton, the solicitors of 
the treasury in all the worst state prosecutions under 
Charles and James, and Jenner, a baron of the ex- 
chequer, were committed to the Tower by the council 
immediately after the king’s proclamation, with an 
intention of proceeding criminally against them. Some 
months afterwards, the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
which had taken place by bill, having ceased, the}’’ 
moved the king’s bench to admit them to bail ; but the 
house of commons took this up, and, after a report of a 

* Journals, vii. 9th Tuly, 1725. 
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committee as to precedents, piit tliem in custody of the 
serjeant-at-arms.* On complaints of abuses in victual- 
ling the navy, the commissioners of that department 
were sent for in the Serjeant’s custody, and only released 
on bail ten days afterwards.^ But, without minutely 
considering the questionable instances of privilege that 
we may regret to find, I will select one wherein the 
house of commons appear to have gone far beyond either 
the reasonable or customary limits of privilege, and 
that with very little pretext of public necessity. In the 
reign of George I., a newspaper called Mist’s Joiimal 
was notorious as the organ of the Jacobite faction. A 
passage full of the most imj)udent longings for the pre- 
tender’s restoration having been laid before the house, 
it was resolved. May 28, 1721, “ That the said paper is 
a false, malicious, scandalous, infamous, and traitorous 
libel, tending to alienate the affections of his majesty’s 
subjects, and to excite the people to sedition and rebel- 
lion, with an intention to subvert the present happy 
establishment, and to introduce popery and arbitrary 
power.” They went on after this resolution to commit 
the printer Mist to Newgate, and to address the king 
that the authors and publishers of the libel might be 
prosecuted.*" It is to be observed that no violation of 
privilege either was, or indeed could be, alleged as the 
ground of this commitment ; which seems to imply that 
the house conceived itself to be invested with a general 
power, at least in all political misdemeanors. 

I have not observed any case more recent than this of 
Mist, wherein any one has been committed on a charge 
which could not possibly be interpreted as a contempt 
of the house, or a breach of its privilege. It became, 
however, the practice, without previously addressing 
the king, to direct a prosecution by the attorney-general 
for offences of a public nature, which the commons had 
learned in the course of any inquiry, or which had been 
formally laid before them.** This seems to have been 
introduced about the beginning of the reign of Anne, 
and is undoubtedly a far more constitutional course than 
that of arbitrary punishment by over-straining their 

* Commons’ Journals, 25th Oct 1689. d Lords’ Journals, 10th Jan. 1702 ; 

b Id 6th Dec. - Farl. Hist vi. 21. 

* Tarl. Hist. vii. 803. 
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privilege. In some instances, libels bave been publicly 
burned by the order of one or other house of parlia- 
ment. 

I have principally adverted to the powers exerted by 
the lower house of parliament, in punishing those guilty 
of violating their privileges. It will, of course, be 
understood that the lords are at least equal in authority. 
In Some respects indeed they have gone beyond. I do 
not mean that they would bo supposed at present to 
have cognizance of any offence whatever, upon which 
the commons could not animadvert,. Notwithstanding 
what they claimed in the case of Floyd, the subsequent 
denial by the comme^ns, and abandonment by themselves, 
of any original jurisdiction, must stand in the way of 
their assuming such authority over misdemeanors, more 
extensively at least than the commons, as has been 
shown, liave in some instances exorcised it. But, while 
the latter have, with very few exceptions, and none since 
the Restoration, contented themselves with commitment 
during the session, the lords have sometimes imposed 
fines, and on some occasions in the reign of George II., 
as well as later, have adjudged parties to imprisonment 
for a coifain time. In one instance, so late as that 
reign, they sentenced a man to the pillory ; and this had 
been done several times before. The judgments, how- 
ever, of earlier ages, give far less credit to the jurisdic- 
tion than they take from it. Besides the ever-memor- 
able case of Floyd, one John Blount, about the same 
time (27th Nov. 1621), was sentenced by the lords to 
imprisonment and hard labour in Bridewell during life.® 

It may 8uiq)riso those who have heard of the happy 
balance of the English constitution, of the responsibility 
of every man to the law, and of the security of the sub- 
ject from all unlimited power, especially as to 
thlhoufrnot freedom, that this power of awarding 

controllable punishment at discretion of the houses of par- 
liament is generally reputed to be universal 
and . uncontrollable. This indeed was by no 

® Hargrave's Juridical Arguments, vol. on the ground that offences against 
i. p. 1, &c. [In 1677, the lords having the government could not be prose- 
committed one Dr. Cary, for sending to cuted in parliament Nothing, however, 
the press a libel, asserting the illegality was done by the house ; so that the lords 

of the late prorogation, it was taken up gained a victory. Pari. Hist iv. 837. 

wannly by the opposition commoners, 1846.] 
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means received at the time when the most violent usur- 
pations under the name of privilege were first made ; the 
power was questioned by the royalist party who became 
its victims, and among others, by the gallant Welsh- 
man, judge Jenkins, whom the long parliament had 
shut up in the Tower. But it has been several times 
brought into discussion before the ordinary tribunals ; 
and the result has been, that if the power of parliament 
is not unlimited in light, there is at least no remedy 
piwided against its excesses. 

j The house of lords in 1G77 committed to the Tower 
four peers, among whom was the carl of Shaftesbury, 
for a high contempt; that is, for calling in question, 
during a debate, the legal continuance of parliament 
after a prorogation of more than twelve months. Shaftes- 
bury moved the court of king’s bench to release him 
upon a writ of habeas corpus. But the judges were 
unanimously of opinion that they had no jurisdiction to 
inquire into a commitment by the lords of one of their 
body, or to discharge the party during the session, even 
though there might be, as appears to have been the 
case, such technical informality on the face of the com- 
mitment, as would be sufficient in an ordinary case to 
set it aside.*^ 

Lord Shaftesbury was at this time in vehement oppo- 
sition to the court. Without insinuating that this had 
any effect upon the judges, it is certain that a few years 
afterwards they were less inclined to magnify the privi 
leges of parliament. Some who had been committed, 
very wantonly and oppressively by the commons in 
1 (>80, under the name of abhorrers, brought actions for 
fiilse imprisonment against Topham, the serjeant-at-arms. 
In one of these he put in what is called a plea to the 
jurisdiction, denying the competence of the couri of 
king’s bench, inasmuch as the alleged trespass had been 
done by order of the knights, citizens, and burgesses of 
parliament. But the judges overruled this plea, and 
ordered him to plead in bar to the action. Wo do not 
find that Topham complied with this ; at least judgments 
appear to have passed against him in these actions.* 
The commons, after the Revolution, entered on the sub- 

f Stato Trials, vi. 1369 ; 1 Modem Re- 6 State Trials, xii. 822 ; T. Jones, Re- 
ports, 159. ports, 208. 
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jcct, and summoned two of the late judges, Pemberton 
and Jones, to their bar. Pemberton answered that he 
remembered little of the case; but if the defendant 
should plead that he did arrest the plaintiff by order of 
the house, and should plead that to the jurisdiction of 
the king's bench, ho thought, with submission, ho could 
satisfy the house that such a plea ought to be over- 
ruled, and that he took the law to be so very clearly. 
The house pressed for his reasons, which he rather 
declined to give. But on a subsequent day he fully 
admitted that the order of the house was sufficient to 
take any one into custody, but that it ought to be pleaded 
in bar, and not to the jurisdiction, which would bo of 
no detriment to the party, nor affect his substantial de- 
fence. It did not appear, however, that he had given 
any intimation from the bench of so favourable a leaning 
towards the rights of parliament ; and his present lan- 
guage might not uncharitably be ascribed to the change 
of times. The house resolved that the orders and pro- 
ceedings of this house, being pleaded to the jurisdiction 
of the court of king’s bench, ought not to be overruled ; 
that the judges had been guilty of a breach of privilege, 
and should be taken into custody 

I have already mentioned that, in the course of the 
controversy between the two houses on the case of 
Ashby and White, the commons had sent some persons 
to Newgate for suing the returning officer of Aylesbury 
in defiance of their resolutions ; and that, on their ap- 

E lication to the king’s bench to be discharged on their 
abeas corpus, the majority of the judges had refused it. 
Three judges, Powis, Gould, and Powell, held that the 
courts of Westminster Hall could have no power to 
judge of the commitments of the houses of parliament ; 
that they had no moans of knowing what were the pri- 
vileges of the commons, and consequently could not 
know their boundaries; that the law and custom of 
parliament stood on its own basis, and was not to be 
decided by the general rules of law ; that no one had 
ever been discharged from such a commitment, which 
was an argument that it could not be done. Holt, the 
chief-justice, on the other hand, maintained that no pri- 
vilege of parliament could destroy a man’s right, such 

h Journals, 10th, 12th, 19th July, 16S9. 
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as that of bringing an action for a civil injury ; that 
neither house of parliament could separately dispose of 
the liheiiy and property of the people, which could only 
he done by the whole legislature ; that the judges were 
bound to take notice of the customs of parliament, be- 
cause they are part of the law of the land, and might as 
well be learned as any other part of the law. “ It is 
the law,’' ho said, “that gives the queen her preroga- 
tive ; it is the law gives jurisdiction to the house of 
lords, as it is the law limits the jui*isdiction of the 
house of commons.” The eight other judges having 
been consulted, though not judicially, are stated to have 
gonQ along with the majority of the court, in holding 
that a commitment by either house of parliament was 
not cognizable at law. But from some of the resolu- 
tions of the lords on this occasion which I have quoted 
above, it may seem probable that, if a writ of error had 
been ever heard before them, they would have leaned 
to the doctrine of Holt, unless indeed withheld by the 
reflection that a similar principle might easily be ex- 
tended to themselves.* 

It does not appear that any commitment for breach 
of privilege was disputed until the year 1751, when Mr. 
Alexander Murray, of whom mention has been made, 
caused himself to be brought before the court of king’s 
bench on a habeas corpus. But the judges were unani- 
mous in refusing to discharge him. “ The house of 
commons,” said Mr. justice Wright, “ is a high court, 
and it is agreed on all hands that they have power to 
judge of their own privileges ; it need not appear to us 
what the contempt is for ; if it did appear, we could not 
judge thereof.”— “ This court,” said Mr. justice Denison, 
“has no jurisdiction in the posent case. We granted 
the habeas corpus, not knowing what the commitment 
was ; but now it appears to be for a contempt of the 
privileges of the house of commons. What the privi- 
leges of either house are we do not know ; nor need 
they tell us what the contempt was, because we cannot 
judge of it ; for I must call this court inferior to the 
commons with respect to judging of their privileges and 
contempts against them.” Mr. justice Foster agreed 
with the two others, that the house could commit for a 

» State Trials, xiv. 849. 
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contempt, which, he said. Holt had never denied in 
such a case as this before them.*' It would bo unneces- 
sary to produce later cases which have occurred since 
the reign of George II., and elicited still stronger ex- 
pressions from the judges of their incapacity to take 
cognizance of what may be done by the houses of par- 
liament. 

Notwithstanding such imposing authorities, there have 
Danger of been Wanting some who have tlujuglit that 

btreu-hing the doctrine of uncontrollable privilege is both 
this too far. eiYiinently dangerous in a fj’ee country, and le- 
pugnant to the analogy of our constitution. The manly 
language of lord Holt has seemed to rest on better prin- 
ciples of public utility, and even perhaps of positive 
law."™ It is not, however, to be inferred that the right 
of either house of parliament to commit persons, even 
not of their own body, to jirison, for contempts or 
breaches of privilege, ought to bo called in question. 
In some cases this authority is as beneficial, and oven 
indispensable, as it is ancient and established. Nor do 
I by any means pretend that if the waiTant of commit- 
ment merely recites the party to have been guilty of a 
contempt or broach of privilege, the truth of such alle- 
gation could bo examined upon a return to a writ of 
habeas corpus, any more than in an ordinary case of 
felony. Whatever injustice may thus be done cannot 
have redress by any legal means ; because the house of 
commons (or the lords, as it may be) are the fit judges 
of the fact, and must bo presumed to have detei mined it 
according to right. But it is a more dou])tful question, 
whether, if they should pronounce an offence to be a 
breach of privilege, as in the case of the Aylesbury 

k State Trials, vlli 30. Ing of gross reflections upon the whole 

“* This is very elaborately and dispas- parliament or upon either lioiise, though 
sionately argued by Mr. Hargrave in his perhaps originally questionable, seems 
Juridical Arguments, above cited also now of too long a standing and of too 
vbl. 11. p. 183. “ I understand it,” he much frequency in prac tico to be well 

says, “ to be clearly part of the law and counteracted.” But after mentioning the 
custom of parliament that each house of opinions of the judges m Crosby’s case, 
parliament may inquire into and im- Mr H. observes “lam myself far from 
prison for breaches of privilege” But being convinced that commitment for con- 
this he thinks to be limited by law ; and tempts by a house of parliament, or by 
after allowing It clearly in cases of ob* the highest court of judicature in West- 
struction, arrest, assault, &c., on mem- minster Hall, either ought to be, or are. 
Iters, admits also that “tlie judicative thus wholly pnvileged from all examina- 
power as to writing, speaking, or publish- tion and appeoL’’ 
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men, whicli a court of justice should perceive to be 
clearly none, or uf they should commit a man on a 
charge of misdemeanor, and for no breach of privilege 
at all, as in the case of Mist the printer, such excesses 
of jurisdiction might not legally he restrained by the 
judges. If the resolutions of the lords in the business 
of Ashby and White are constitutional and true, neither 
house of parliament can create to itself any new privi- 
lege ; a pioposition surely so consonant to the rules of 
English law, which require prescription or statute as 
the basis for every right, that few will dispute it ; and 
it must be still less lawful to exercise a jurisdiction 
over misdemeanors, by committing a party who would 
regularly be only held to bail on such a charge. Of 
tills I am very certain, that if Mist, in the year 1721, 
had applied for his discharge on a habeas corpus, it 
would have been far more difficult to have opposed it 
on the score of precedent or of constitutional riglit, 
than it was for the attorney-general of Charles I., neaily 
one hundred years befoi-e, to resist the famous argu- 
ments of Selden and Littleton, in the case of the Buck- 
inghamshire gentlemen committed by the council. If 
a few scattered acts of power can make such precedents 
as a court of justice must take as its rule, 1 am sure the 
decision, neither in this case nor in that of ship-money, 
was so unconstitutional as wo usually suppose : it was 
by dwelling on all authorities in favour of liberty, and 
by setting aside those which made against it, that our 
ancestors overthrew the claims of unbounded preroga- 
tive. Nor is this parallel less striking when we look 
at the tone of implicit obedience, respect, and confi- 
dence with which the judges of the eighteenth century 
have spoken of the houses of parliament, as if their 
sphere were too low for the cognizance of such a trans- 
cendent authority." The same language, almost to the 

** Mr. justice Gould in Crosby's case, in that otwc we now know that loe wei e 
as reported by Wilson, observes “It is mistaken ; for the house of commons haic 
true this court did, in the instance since determined, tfiat privilege d(jcs ncjt 
alluded to by the counsel at the bar extend to matters of Libel." It appears, 
(Wilkes’s case, 2 Wilson, 151). deter- therefore, that Mr. justice Gould thought 
mine upon the privilege of parliament in a declaration of the house of commons 
the case of a lilnil ; but then that prlvi- was better authority than a decision of 
lege was promulged and known ; it ex- the court of common pleas, as to a privi- 
isted in records and law-books, and was lege which, as he says, existed in records 
allowed by parliament itiself. But even and law'-books. 
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words, was heard from the lips of the Hydes and Berke- 
leys in the preceding age, in reference to the king and 
to the privy council. But as, when the spirit of the 
government was almost wholly monarchical, so since it 
has turned chiefly to an aristocracy, the couii;s of jus- 
tice have been swayed towards the predominant in- 
fluence; not, in general, by any undue motives, but 
because it is natural for them to support power, to shun 
offence, and to shelter themselves behind precedent. 
They have also sometimes had in view the analogy of 
parliamentary commitments to their own power of at- 
tachment for contempt, which they hold to be equally 
uncontrollable, a doctrine by no means so dangerous to 
the subject’s liberty, but liable also to no trifling ob- 
jections.® 

The consequences of this utter irresponsibility in each 
of tho two houses will appear still more serious when 
we advert to the unlimited power of punishment which 
it draws with it. The commons indeed do not pretend 
to imprison beyond the session ; but the lords have im- 
posed fines and definite imprisonment, and attempts to 
resist these have been unsuccessful.^ If tho matter is 
to rest upon precedent, or upon what overrides prece- 
dent itself, the absolute failure of jurisdiction in the 
ordinary courts, there seems nothing (decency and dis- 
cretion excepted) to prevent their repeating the sen- 
tences of James I.’s reign, whipping, branding, hard 
labour for life. Nay, they might order the usher of the 
black rod to take a man from their bar, and hang him 
up in tho lobby. Such things would not be done, and, 
being done, would not be endured ; but it is much that 
any sworn ministers of the law should, oven by inde- 
finite language, have countenanced the legal possibility 
of tyrannous power in England. The temper of govern- 
ment itself, in modern times, has generally been mild ; 

® “ I am far from subscribing to all the is to keep a blaze of glory around them, 
latitude of tho doctnne of attachments and to deter people from attempting to 
for contempts of the king's courts of West- render them contemptible in the eyes of 
minster, especially the king’s bench, as the people.” Wilmot's Opimons and 
it is sometimes stated, and it has been Judgments, p. 270. Yet the king, who 
sometimes practised.” Hargrave, ii. seems as much entitled to this blaze of 
213. glory as his judges, is driven to the ver- 

“ The principle upon which attach- diet of a jury before the most libellous 
ments issue for libels on courts is of a insult on him can be punished, 
more enlarged and important nature . it P Hargrave, ubi supra. 
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and this is probably the best ground of confidence in 
the discretion of parliament ; but popular, that is, nume- 
rous bodies, are always prone to excess, both from the 
reciprocal influences of their passions, and the con- 
sciousness of irresponsibility, for which reasons a demo- 
cracy, that is the absolute government of the majority, 
is in general the most tyrannical of any. Public opinion, 
it is true, in this country, imposes a considerable re- 
straint; yet this chock is somewhat less powerful in 
that branch of the legislature which has gone the farthest 
in chastising breaches of privilege. 1 would not be 
understood, however, to point at any more recent dis- 
cussions on this subject; were it not, indeed, beyond 
the limits prescribed to me, it might be shown that the 
house of commons, in asserting its jurisdiction, has re- 
ceded from much of the arbitrary power which it once 
arrogated, and which some have been disposed to be- 
stow upon it^ 

‘I ['I'his important topic of parliament- case of Stockdale required, it has been 
ary privilege has been fully discussed, well said, in an excellent pamphlet by 
sinco the first publication of the present Mr. Pemberton Leigh, which really ex- 
volumes, in the w ell-known proceedings hausts the subject, and was never so 
to which the action Stockdale v. Hail- much as tolerably answered, that “ The 
sard gave rise. In trying this case, lord question now is, whether each house of 
Denman told the jury, that the order of parliament has exclusive authority to de- 
the house of commons was not a justifl- cide upon the existence and extent of its 
cation for any man to publish a private own privileges, to pronounce at its plea- 
libeh In consequence of this decision, sure upon the breach of those privileges, 
the house of commons resolved, May 30, to bind by its declaration of law all the 
1837, That, by the law and privilege of queen’s subjects, between whom in a 
parliament, this house has the sole and court of justice a question as to privilege 
exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon may arise, and to punish at its discretion 
the existence and extent of its privileges, all persons, suitors, attorneys, counsel, 
and that the institution or prosecution of and judges, who may be concenied in 
any action, suit, or other proceeding, for bringing those privileges into discussion 
the purpose of bringing them into discus- in a court of justice directly or indi- 
sion or decision, before any court or tri- rectly.’* Pemberton’s Letter to Lord 
buual elsewhere than in parliament, is a Langdale, p. 4.— 1837. 
high breach of such privilege, and ren- In the debates which ensued in the 
ders all parties concerned therein amen- house of commons, those who contended 
able to its Jnst displeasure, and to the for unlimited privilege fell under two 
punishment consequent thereon. And, classes . such as availed themselves of 
That for any court or tribunal to assume the opinions of the eleven judges who 
to decide upon matters of privilege in- dissented from Holt, in Ashby v. White, 
consistent with the determination of and of some later dicta; and such as, 
either house of parliament, is contrary to apparently indifferent to what courts of 
the law of parliament, and Is a breach justice may have held, rested upon some 
and contempt of the privileges of par- paramount sovereignty of the houses of 
liament parliament, some imcontrollable right of 

Of these resolutions, which, as is ob- exercising discretionary power for the 
vlous, go far beyond what the particular pubhc good, analogous to what was once 
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IV. It is commonly and justly said tliat civil liberty 
is not only consistent with, but in its terms implies, the 
restrictive limitations of natural liberty which are im- 
posed by law. But, as these are not the less real limi- 
tations of liberty, it can hardly be maintained that the 
subject’s condition is not impaired by very numerous 
restraints upon his will, even without reference to their 
expediency. The price may bo well paid, but it is still 
a price that it costs some sacrifice to pay. Our shitutes 
have been growing in bulk and multiplicity with the 
regular session of parliament, and with the new system 
of government; all abounding with prohibitions and 
penalties, which every man is presumed to know, but 
which no man, the judges themselves included, can 
really know with much exactness. We literally walk 
amidst the snares and pitfalls of the law. The very 
doctrine of the more rigid casuists, that men are bound 
in conscience to observe all the laws of their country, 
has become impracticable through their complexity and 
inconvenience ; and most of us are content to shift otf 
their penalties in the mala prohibita with as little scruple 
as some feel in risking those of graver offences. But 
what more peculiarly belongs to the present subject is 
the systematic encroachment upon ancient constitutional 
principles, which has for a long time been made through 
new enactments, proceeding from the crown, chiefly in 
respect to the revenue.' These may be traced indeed 

supposed to be vested In the crown If Hut the main dispute between arbitrary 
we but substitute prerogative of the and limited power is by no means deter- 
cxown for pi ivileges of parliament in mined ; and, while great confidence may 
the resolutions of 1837, we may ask be placed m the caution which commonly 
whether, m the worst times of the distinguishes leaders of parties, there 
Tudors and Stuarts, such a doctrine was wull always be found many who, pos- 
evcr laid down m express terms by any sessing individually a small fraction of 
grave authority. With these there despotic power, will not abandon it on 
could be no argument ; the others had any principle of respecting public liberty, 
certainly as much right to cite legal It is observable, though easily to be ac- 
authorities in their favour as their op- counted for, and coniormable to what 
ponents. occurred in the long parliament, that, 

The commitment of the sheriffs of among the most strenuous asserters of 
Londen, in 1840, for executing a writ of unmeasured privilege, are generally 
the queen’s bench, is recent in our re- found many, not celebrated for any pecn- 
membrance ; as well as that the Imme- liar sympathy with the laws, the crown, 
dlate question was set at rest by a sta- and the constitution. — 1846.] 
tute, 3 & 4 Viet. c. 9, which legalizes ^ This effect of continual new statutes 
publications under the authority of is well pointed out in a speech ascribed 
either house of parliament, leaving, by a to sir William Wyndham, m 1734 — 
special proviso, their pi ivileges as before. “The learned gentleman tpoke (he says) 
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in the statute-book, at least as high as the Eestoration, 
and really began in the arbitrary times of revolution 
which preceded it. They have, however, been gradually 
extended along with the public burthens, and as the 
severity of these has prompted fresh artifices of evasion. 
It would be curious, hut not within the scope of this 
work, to analyze our immense fiscal law, and to trace 
the history of its innovations. These consist partly in 
taking away the cognizance of offences against the re- 
venue from juries, whose partiality in such cases there 
was in truth much reason to apprehend, and vesting it 
either in commissioners of the revenue itself or in magis- 
trates ; partly in anomalous and somewhat arbitrary 
powers with regard to the collection ; partly in devia- 
tions from the established rules of pleading and evi- 
dence, by throwing on the accused party in fiscal causes 
the burthen of proving his innocence, or by superseding 
the necessity of rigorous proof as to matters wherein it 
is ordinarily required; and partly in shielding the 
officers of the crown, as far as possible, from their re- 
sponsibility for illegal actions, by permitting special 
circumstances of justification to be given in evidence 
without being pleaded, or by throwing impediments of 
various kinds in the way of the prosecutor, or by sub- 
jecting him to unusual costs in the event of defeat. 

These restraints upon personal liberty, and, what is 
worse, these endeavours, as they seem, to pre- Extension of 
vent the fair administration of justice between 
the crown and the subject, have in general, more espe- 

of the prerogative of the crown, and onght to he taken not to throw any more 
asked ns if it had lately been extended weight into that scale.” Pari. Hist. ix. 
beyond the bounds prescribed to it by 463. 

law. Sir, I will not say that there have Among the modem statutes which 
been lately any attempts to extend it be- have strengthened the hands of the exe- 
yond the bounds prescribed by law ; but cutive power, we should mention the 
I will say that these bounds have been not act, 1 Geo. I. stat. 2, c. 6, whereby 
of late so vastly enlarged tliat there all persons tumultuously assembled to 
seems to lie no great occasion for any such the disturbance of the public peace, and 
attempt. What are the many penal laws not dispersing within one hour after 
made within these forty years, but so proclamation made by a single roagis- 
many extensions of the xirerogative of the trate, are made guilty of a capital felony, 
crown, and as many diminutions of the lam by no means controverting the ex- 
liberty of the subject ? And whatever pediency of this law ; but, especially 
the necessity was that brought us into when combined with the prompt aid of a 
the enacting of such laws, it was a fatal military force, It is surely a compensa- 
necessity; it has greatly added to the tion for much that may seem to have 
power of the crown, and particular care been thrown into the popular scale. 

TOL. in. U 
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cially in modem times, excited little regard as they have 
passed through the houses of parliament. A sad neces- 
sity has overruled the maxims of ancient law ; nor is it 
my business to censure our fiscal code, but to point out 
that it is to be counted as a set-off against the advantages 
of the Itevolution, and has in fact diminished the freedom 
and justice which wo claim for our polity ; and that its 
provisions have sometimes gone so far as to give alarm 
to not very susceptible minds, may be shown from a re- 
markable debate in the year 1737. A bill having been 
brought in by the ministers to prevent smuggling, which 
contained some unusual clauses, it was strongly opposed, 
among other peers, by lord chancellor Talbot himself, 
of course in the cabinet, and by lord Hardwicke, then 
chief justice, a regularly-bred crown lawyer, and in his 
whole life disposed to hold very high the authority of 
g( ivernment. They objected to a clause subjecting any 
three persons travelling with arms to the penalty of 
transportation, on proof by two witnesses that their in- 
tention was to assist in the clandestine landing or car- 
rying away prohibited or uncustomed goods. “ We have 
in our laws,” said one of the opposing lords, “no such 
thing as a crime by implication, nor can a malicious in- 
tention over be proved by witnesses. Facts only are 
admitted to bo pioved, and from those facts the judge 
and jury are to determine with what intention they were 
committed ; but no judge or jury can ever, by our laws, 
suppose, much less determine, that an action, in itself 
innocent or indifferent, was attended with a criminal and 
malicious intention. Another security for our liberties 
is, that no subject can bo imprisoned unless some feloni- 
ous and high crime be sworn against him. This, with 
respect to private men, is the very foundation-stone of 
all our liberties ; and if we remove it, if we but knock 
off a corner, we may probably overturn the whole fabric. 
A third guard for our liberties is that right which every 
subject has, not only to provide himself with arms proper 
for his defence, but to accustom himself to the use of 
those arms, and to travel with them whenever he has a 
mind.” But the clause in question, it was contended, 
was repugnant to all the maxims of free government. 
No presumption of a crime could be drawn from the 
mere wearing of arms — an act not only innocent, but 
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higUy commendable ; and therefore the admitting of 
witnesses to prove that any of these men were armed in 
order to assist in smuggling, would be the admitting of 
witnesses to prove an intention which was inconsistent 
^vith the whole tenor of our laws.* They objected to 
another provision, subjecting a party against whom in- 
fo7Tnation should be given that he intended to assist in 
smuggling, to imprisonment without bail, though the 
offence itself were in its nature bailable ; to another 
which made informations for assault upon officers of the 
revenue triable in any county of England ; and to a yet 
more startling protection thrown round the same favoured 
class, that the magistrates should be bound to admit them 
to bail on charges of killing or grounding any one in the 
execution of their duty. The bill itself was carried by 
no great majority ; and the provisions subsist at this 
day, or perhaps have received a further extension. 

It will thus appear to every man wlio takes a compre- 
hensive view of our constitutional history", that the ex- 
ecutive govemiiient, though shorn of its lustre, has not 
lost so much of its real efficacy by the consequences of 
the devolution as is often supposed-- at least that with a 
regular army to put down insurrection, and an influence 
sufficient to obtain fresh statutes of restriction, if such 
should ever be deemed necessary, it is not exposed, in 
the ordinary course of affairs, to any serious hazard. But 
we must here distinguish the executive goveinment, 
using that word in its largest sense, from the crown 
itself, or the personal authority of the sovereign : this is 
a matter of rather delicate inquiry, but too material to 
be passed by. 

The real power of the prince, in the most despotic 
monarchy, must have its limits from nature, and bear 
some proportion to his courage, his activity, Diminution 
and his intellect. The tyrants of the East be- autho^ty^of 
come puppets or slaves of their vizirs, or it the crown, 
turns to a game of cunning, wherein the winner is he 
who shall succeed in tying the bowstring round the 
other’s neck. After some ages of feeble monarchs, the 
titular royalty is found wholly separated from the power 
of command, and glides on to posterity in its languid 

• 9 Geo. 11. c. 35, sect. 10, 13. Pari, but probably the expressions are not quite 
Hist. ix. 1229. 1 quote this as I find it ; correct, for the reasoning is not so. 

n 3 
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channel till some usurper or conqueror stops up the 
stream for ever. In the civilized kingdoms of Europe, 
those very institutions which secure the permanence of 
royal families, and afford them a guarantee against mani- 
fest subjection to a minister, take generally out of the 
Causes of haiids of the sovereign the practical govern- 
this. luent of his people. Unless liis capacities are 
above the level of ordinary kings, he must repose on the 
wisdom and diligence of the statesmen ho employs, with 
the sacrifice, perhaps, of his own prepossessions in 
liolicy, and against the bent of his personal affections. 
The power of a king of England is not to be compared 
with an ideal absoluteness, but with that which could 
be enjoyed in the actual state of society by the same 
person in a less bounded monarchy. 

The descendants of William the Conqueror on the 
English throne, down to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have been a good deal above the average in those 
qualities which enable, or at least induce, kings to take 
on themselves a large share of the public administration, 
as will appear by comparing their line with that of the 
house of Capet, or perhaps most others during an equal 
period. Without going farther back, we know that 
Henry YII., Henry VIll., Elizabeth, the four kings of 
the house of Stuart, though not always with as much 
ability as diligence, were the master-movers of their own 
policy, not very susceptible of advice, and always suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the details of government to 
act without it. This was eminently the case also with 
AVilliam III., who was truly his own minister, and much 
bettor fitted for that office than those who served him. 
The king, according to our constitution, is supposed to 
be present in council, and was in fact usually, or very 
frequently, present, so long as the council remained as 
a deliberative body for matters of domestic and foreign 
policy ; but when a junto or cabinet came to supersede 
that ancient and responsible body, the king himself 
ceased to preside, and received their advice separately, 
according to their respective functions of treasurer, 
secretary, or chancellor, or that of the whole cabinet 
through one of its leading members. This change, how- 
ever, was gradual ; for cabinet councils were sometimes 
held in the presence of William and Anne, to which 
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other councillors, not strictly of that select miniber, were 
occasionally summoned. 

But on the accession of the house of Hanover this per- 
sonal superintendence of the sovereign necessarily came 
to an end. The fact is hardly credible that, George I. 
being incapable of speaking English, as sir Eobort, V\ al- 
pole was of conversing in hVonch, the monarch and his 
minister held discourse with each other in Latin.‘ It is 
im])ossible that, with so defective a means of communi- 
cation (for Walpole, though by no means an illiterate 
man, cannot be supposed to have spoken readily a lan- 
guage very little familiar in this country), George could 
have obtained much insight into his domestic affairs, or 
been much acquainted with the characters of his sub- 
jects. We know, in truth, that he nearly abandoned the 
consideration of both, and trusted his ministers with the 
entire management of this kingdom, content to employ 
its great name for the promotion of his electoral interests. 
This continued in a less degree to be the case with his 
son, who, though better acquainted with the language 
and ciicumstances of Great Britain, and more jealous of 
his prerogative, was conscious of his incapacity to deter- 
mine on matters of domestic government, and reserved 
almost his whole attention for the politics of Germany. 

The broad distinctions of party contributed to weaken 
the real supremacy of the sovereign. It had party con- 
been usual before the lievolution, and in the 
two succeeding reigns, to select ministers individually 
at discretion ; and, though some might hold themselves 
at liberty to decline office, it was by no means deemed a 
point of honour and fidelity to do so. Hence men in the 
possession of high posts had no strong bond of union, 
and frequently took opposite sides on public measures of 
no light moment. The queen particularly was always 
loth to discard a servant on account of his vote in par- 
liament — a conduct generous perhaps, but feeble, in- 
convenient, when carried to such excess, in our consti- 
tution, and in effect holding out a reward to ingratitude 

t Coxe's Walpole, i. 206. H. Wal* pable that no great stress <an be laid on 
pole’s Works, iv, 4V6. The foiiner, how- his testimony Put 1 believe that the 
ever, seems to rest on 11. Walpole’s fact of George I. and his minifeter con 
verbal communication, whose want of versing in Latin may be pro\ed on other 
accuiacy, or veracity, or both, is so pal- authority. 
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and treachery. But the whigs having come exclusively 
into office under the line of Hanover (which, as I have 
elsewhere observed, was inevitable), formed a sort of pha- 
lanx which the crown was not always able to break, and 
which never could have been broken, but for that internal 
force of repulsion by which personal cupidity and ambi- 
tion are ever tending to separate the elements of factions. 
It became the point of honour among public men to fight 
uniformly under the same banner, though not perhaps 
for the same cause — if indeed there was any cause really 
fought for, but the advancement of a party. In this pre- 
ference of certain denominations, or of certain leadci’s, 
to the real principles which ought to be the basis of 
political consistency, there was an evident deviation 
from the true standard of public virtue ; but the igno- 
miny attached to the dereliction of friends for the sake 
of emolument, though it was every day incurred, must 
liave tended gradually to purify the general character of 
parliament. Meanwhile the crown lost ^11 that party 
attachments gained — a tmth indisputable on reflection, 
though, while the crown and the party in power act in 
the same direction, the relative efficiency of the two 
forces is not immediately estimated. It was seen, how- 
ever, very manifestly in the year 1746, when, after long 
bickering between the Pelhams and lord Granville, the 
king’s favourite minister, the former, in conjunction with 
a majority of the cabinet, threw up their offices, and 
compelled the king, after an abortive effort at a new 
administration, to sacrifice his favourite, and replace 
those in power whom he could not exclude from it. 
The same took place in a later peiiod of his reign, when, 
after many struggles, he submitted to the ascendancy of 
Mr. Pitt." 


“ H. Walpole’s Memoirs of the last 
Ten Years. Lord Waldegrave’s Me* 
moirs. In this well-written little book, 
the character of George II., in reference 
to his constitutional position, is thus 
delicately drawn . “ He has more know- 
ledge of foreign affairs than most of his 
ministers, and has good general notions 
of the constitution, strength, and interest 
of this country ; but, being past thirty 
when the Hanover succession took place, 
and having since experienced the violence 


of party, the iidustice of popular clamour, 
the corruption of parliaments, and the 
selfish motives of pretended patriots, it 
18 not surprising that he should have 
contracted some prejudices in favour of 
those governments where the royal au- 
thority is under less restraint. Yet pru- 
dence has BO far prevailed over these pre- 
judices, that they have never Influenced 
hb conduct. On the contrary, many 
laws have been enacted in favour of pul)- 
llc liberty ; and in the course of a long 
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It seems difficult for any king of England, however 
conscientiously observ^ant of the lawful rights of his sub- 
jects, and of the limitations they impose on his prero- 
gative, to rest always veiy content with this practical 
condition of the monarchy. The choice of his council- 
lors, the conduct of government, are intrusted, he will 
be told, by the constitution to his sole pleasure ; yet 
both as to the one and the other he finds a perpetual dis- 
position to restrain his exercise of power ; and though it 
is easy to demonstrate that the public good is far bettor 
promoted by the virtual control of parliament and the 
nation over the whole executive government than by 
adhering to the letter of the constitution, it is not to be 
expected that the argument will be conclusive to a royal 
understanding. Hence he may be tempted to play rather 
a petty game, and endeavour to regain, by intrigue and 
insincerity, that power of acting by his own will which 
he thinks unfairly wrested from him. A king of Eng- 
land, in the calculations of politics, is little more than one 
among the public men of the day — taller indeed, like 
»Saul or Agamemnon, by the head and shoulders, and 
therefore with no slight advantages in the scramble, but 
not a match for the many unless he can bring some dex- 
terity to second his strength, and make the best of the 


reign there has not been a single attempt 
to extend the prerogative of the crown 
beyond its proper limits. He has as 
much personal bravery as any man, 
though his political courage seems some* 
what problematical • however, it Is a fault 
on the right side ; for had he always been 
as firm and undaunted in the closet as 
he showed himself at Oudenarde and 
Dettingen, he might not have proved 
quite so good a king in this limited 
monarchy.’' P. 5. This was written in 
1Y57. 

The real tories, those I mean who ad- 
hered to the principles expressed by that 
name, thought the constitutional prero- 
gative of the crown impaired by a con- 
spiracy of its servants. Their notions 
are expressed in some Ijetters on the 
English Nation, published about 1756, 
imder the name of Battista Angeloni, 
by Dr. Shebbeare, once a Jacobite, and 
still so bitter an enemy of William III. 
and George 1. that he stood in the pil- 


lory, not long afterwards, for a libel on 
those princes (among other things) ; on 
which Horace Walpole Justly animad- 
verts, as a stretch of the law by lord 
Mansfield destructive of all bistoritat 
truth. Memoirs of the last ’i'eu Years, 
il. 328. Shebbeare, however, was after- 
wards pensioned, along with Johnson, 
by lord Bute, and, at the time when 
these letters were written, may pos- 
sibly have been in the Leicester-house 
interest. Certain it is, that the self- 
interested cabal who belonged to that 
little court endeavoured too successfully 
to persuade its chief and her son that 
the crown was reduced to a state of vas- 
salage, from which it ought to be eman- 
cipated; and the government of the 
duke of Newcastle, as strong in party 
connexion as it was amtemplible in 
ability and reputation, afforded them no 
bad argument. The consequences are 
well known, but do not enter into the 
plan of this work. 
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self-interest and animosities of those with whom he has 
to deal ; and of this there will generally be so much that 
in the long run he will be found to succeed in the greater 
part of his desires : thus George I. and George 11., in 
whom the personal authority seems to have been at the 
lowest point it has ever reached, drew their ministers, 
not always willingly, into that course of continental 
])olitics which was supposed to serve the purposes of 
Ilanover far better than of England. It is well known 
that the Walpoles and the Pelhams condemned in private 
this excessive predilection of their masters for their native 
country, which alone could endanger their English throne 
yet after the two latter brothers had inveighed against lord 
Granville, and driven him out of power for seconding 
the king’s pertinacity in continuing the war of 1748, they 


* Many proofs of this occur in the 
correspondence published by Mr. Coxe. 
Thus Horace Walpole, writing to his 
brother sir Ilobcrt, in 1739, says : “ King 
William had no other object but the 
liberties and balance of Europe ; but, 
good God ’ what is the case now ? I will 
tell you in confidence ; little, low, par- 
tial, electoral notions are able to stop or 
confound the best-conducted project ior 
the public.” Memoirs of sir R. Walpole, 
ill. 635. The Walpoles had, some years 
before, disapproved the policy of lord 
Townshend on account of his favouring 
the king s Hanoverian prejudices. Id. 1. 
334. And, in the preceding reign, both 
these whig leaders were extremely dis- 
gusted with the Germanism and con- 
tinual absence of George I.; Id ii. 116, 
297 ; Uiough first Townshend, and after- 
wards Walpole, according to the neces- 
sity, or supposed necessity, which con- 
tiols statesmen, (that is, the fear of 
losing their places,) became In appear- 
ance the passive mstruroents of royal 
pleasure. 

It is now, however, known that Geoi^ 
II. had been induced by Walpole to come 
into a scheme, by which Hanover, after 
his decease, was to be separated from 
England. It stands on the indisputable 
authority of speaker Onslow. “ A little 
while beftire sir Robert Walpole's fall, 
(and as a popular act to save himself, for 
he went very unwillingly out of his 
ctficcs and pow er,) be took me one day 


aside, and said, ‘'What will you say, 
6{>eaker, if this hand of mine shall bring 
a message from the king to the house of 
commons, declaring his consent to having 
any of his family, after his death, to be 
made, by act of parliament, incapable of 
inheriting and enjoying the ciown, and 
possessing the electoral dominions at the 
same time?’ My answer was, * Sir, it 
will be 08 a message from heaven.’ He 
replied, ‘It will be done.’ But it was 
not done ; and I have good reason to 
believe, it would have been opposed, and 
rejected at that time, because it came 
from bun, and by the means of those 
who had always been most clamorous for 
it ; and thus perhaps the opportunity 
was lost when will it come again ? It 
wa.s said that the prince at that Juncture 
would have consented to it, if he could 
have had the credit and popularity of the 
measure, and that some of his friends 
were to have moved it in parliament, but 
that the design at St James’s prevented 
it Notwithstanding all this,, I have had 
some thoughts that neither court ever 
really intended the thing itself ; but that 
It came on and went off, by a jealousy of 
each other in it, and tliat btith were 
equally pleased that it did so, from an 
equal fondness (very natural) for their 
own native country.” Notes on Burnet. 
(Iv. 490. Oxf. edit.) This story has 
been told before, but not in such a 
manner as to preclude doubt of its au- 
thenticity. 
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went on themselves in the same track for at least two 
years, to tho imminent hazard of losing for ever the Low 
(Jonntries and Holland, if the French government, so in- 
discriminately charged with ambition, had not disi)layed 
extraordinary moderation at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The twelve years that ensued gave more abundant proofs 
of the submissiveness with which the schemes of George 
II. for the good of Hanover were received by his ministers, 
though not by his people ; but the most striking instance 
of all is tho abandonment by Mr. Pitt himself of all his 
former professions in pouring troops into Germany. I do 
not inquire whether a sense of national honour might not 
render some of these measures justifiable, though none of 
them were advantageous ; but it is ceilain that the strong 
bent of the king’s partiality forced them on against the 
repugnance of most statesmen, as well as of the great 
majority in parliament and out of it. 

Comparatively, however, with the state of prerogative 
before the Kevolution, we can hardly dispute that there 
has been a systematic diminution of the reigning prince’s 
control, which, though it may be compensated or con- 
cealed in ordinary times by the geneial influence of the 
executive administration, is of material importance in 
a constitutional light. Independently of other conse- 
quences which might be pointed out as probable or con- 
tingent, it affords a real security against endeavours by 
tho crown to subvert or essentially impair the other 
parts of our government ; for though a king may believe 
himself and his posterity to be interested in obtaining 
arbitrary power, it is far less likely that a minister 
should desire to do so. I mean arbitiary, not in rela- 
tion to temporary or partial abridgments of the sub- 
ject’s liberty, but to such projects as Charles I. and 
James II. attempted to execute. What indeed might be 
effected by a king, at once able, active, popular, and am- 
bitious, should such ever unfortunately appear in this 
country, it is not easy to predict : certainly his reign 
would be dangerous, on one side or other, to the pre- 
sent balance of the constitution. But against this con- 
tingent evil, or the far more probable encroachments of 
ministers, which, though not going the full length of 
despotic power, might slowly undermine and contract 
the rights of tlie people, no positive statutes can be 
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devised so effectual as the vigilance of the people them- 
selves, and their increased means of knowing and esti- 
mating the measures of their government. 

The publication of regular newspapers, not merely 
Influence of communication of intelligence, 

poiuicai but for the discussion of political topics, may 
writings. referred to the latter part of the reign ol 
Anne, when they obtained great circulation, and became 
the accredited organs of different factions.’' The tory 
ministers were annoyed at the vivacity of the press, 
both in periodical and other writings, which led to a 
stamp-duty, intended chiefly to diminish their number, 
and was nearly producing more pernicious restrictions, 
such as renewing the licensing-act, or compelling authors 
to acknowledge their names.* These, however, did not 
take place, and the government more honourably coped 
with their adversaries in the same warfare ; nor, with 
Swift and Bolingbroke on their side, could they require, 
except indeed through the badness of their cause, any 
aid from the arm of power.® 

In a single hour these two great masters of language 
wore changed from advocates of the crown to tribunes 
of the people ; both more distinguished as writers in 
this altered scone of their fortunes, and certainly among 
the first political combatants with the weapons of the 
press whom the world has ever known. Bolingbroke’s 
influence was of course greater in England ; and, with 
all the signal faults of his public character, with all the 
factiousness which dictated most of his writings, and 


y upon examination of the valuable 
series of newspapers in the British 
Museum, I find very little expression of 
political feelings till 1710, after the triaP 
of Sachoverell, and change of ministry. 
The Daily Courant and Postman then 
liegln to attack the Jacobites, and the 
Post-boy the dissenters. But these news- 
papers were less important than the 
periodical sheets, such as the Examiner 
and Medley, which were solely devoted 
to party controversy. 

* A bill was brouj^it in for this pur- 
pose In 1712, which Swift, in his History 
of the Last Four Years, who never 
printed any thing with bis name, na- 
turally blames. It miscarried, probably 


on account of this provision. Pari. Ilist. 
vi. 1141. But the queen, on opening the 
session, m April, 1713, recommended 
some new law to check the licentiousncba 
of the press. Id. 1173. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done in consequence. 

• Bolmgbroke’s letter to the Examiner, 
in 1710, excited so much attention that it 
was answered by lord Cowper, then 
chancellor, in a letter to the Tatler. 
Somers Tracts, xiil. 76 ; where sir Walter 
Scott Justly observes, that the fact of two 
such statesmen becoming the corre- 
spondents of periodical publications 
shows the influence they must have ac- 
quired over the public mind. 
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the indefinite declamation or shallow reasoning which 
they frequently display, they have meiits not always 
sufficiently acknowledged. He seems first to have made 
the tories reject their old tenets of exalted })rerogative 
and hereditary right, and scorn the high-church theories 
which they had maintained under William and Anne. 
Ilis Dissertation on Parties, and Letters on the History 
of England, are in fact written on whig principles (if I 
know what is meant by that name), in their general 
tendency ; however a politician, who had always some 
particular end in view, may have fallen into several 
inconsistencies.^ The same character is due to the 
Ciaftsman, and to most of the temporary pamphlets 
directed against sir Kobert Walpole. They teemed, it 
is true, with exaggerated declamations on the side of 
liberty; but that was the side they took; it was to 
generous prejudices they appealed, nor did they ever 
advert to the times before the lievolution but with con- 
tempt or abhorrence. Libels there were indeed of a 
different class, proceeding from the Jacobite school ; 
but these obtained little regard; the Jacobites them- 
selves, or such as affected to be so, having more fre- 
quently espoused that cause from a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the conduct of the reigning family than from 
much regard to the pretensions of the other. Upon the 
whole matter it must be evident to every person who is 
at all conversant with the publications of George II. ’s 
reign, with the poems, the novels, the essays, and almost 
all the literatuie of the time, that what are called the 
popular or liberal doctrines of government were de- 
cidedly prevalent. The supporters themselves of the 
Walpole and Pelham administrations, though professedly 
whigs, and tenacious of Kevolution principles, made 
complaints, both in parliament and in pamphlets, of the 
democratical spirit, the insubordination to authority, 
the tendency to republican sentiments, which they 
alleged to have gained ground among the people. It is 
certain that the tone of popular opinion gave some 
countenance to these assertions, though much exaggo- 


b [“ A king of Great Britain,” he says ture.” This was in 1731. Nothing caji 
in his seventh I^etter on the History of be more unlike the original tone of tory 
Kiigland, “ is that supreme magistrate Ism —1845.] 
who has a negative voice in the legisla- 
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rated, in order to create alarm in the aristocratical 
classes and furnish arguments against redress of abuses. 

The two houses of parliament are supposed to delibe- 
Pubiication rate with closed doors. It is always competent 
of debates, member to insist that strangers be 

excluded; not on any special ground, but by merely 
enforcing the standing order for that purpose. It has 
been several times resolved that it is a high breach of 
privilege to publish any speeches or proceedings of the 
commons ; though they have since directed their own 
votes and resolutions to be printed. Many persons have 
been punished by commitment for this offence ; and it 
is still highly irregular, in any debate, to allude to the 
reports in newspapers, except for the purpose of animad- 
voi-ting on the breach of privilege.*^ Notwithstanding 
this pretended strictness, notices of the more interesting 
discussions were frequently made public ; and entire 
speeches were sometimes circulated by those who had 
sought popularity in delivering them. After the ac- 
cession of George I. we find a pretty regular account of 
debates in an annual publication, Boyer’s Historical 
Itegistor, which was continued to the year 1737. They 
wore aftoiwards published monthly, and much more at 
length, in the London and the Gentleman’s Magazines ; 
the latter, as is well known, improved by the pen of 
Johnson, yet not so as to lose by any means the leading 


° [I'he first instance seems to be Pec. 
27 th, 1694, when It is resolved, that no 
news-letter writers do, in their letters or 
other papers which they disperse, pre- 
snrae to Inteimeddle with the debates or 
other proceedings of this house. Jour- 
nals.— 1845.] 

d It was resolved, nem. con., Feb. 26th, 
1729, That it is an indignity to, and a 
breach of the piivilogc of, this house, for 
any person to prc&ume to give, in written 
or printed newspapers, any account or 
minutes of the debates, or other proceed- 
higs of this house, or of any committee 
thereof; and that upon discovery of the 
authors, &c., this house will proceed 
against the offenders with the utmost 
severity. Pari. Hist. viii. 683. There 
are former resolutions to the same effect. 
The speaker having himself brought the 
subject under consideration some j’eais 


afterwards, in 1738, the resolution was 
repeated m nearly the same words, hut 
after a debate wherein, though no one 
undertook to defend the practice, the 
danger of impairing the liberty of the 
press was more insisted upon than would 
formerly have been usual ; and sir Ro- 
bert Walpole took credit to himself, 
justly enough, for respecting it more 
than his predecessors. Id. x. 800. 
Coxe's Walpole, i. 672. Edward Ca\e, 
the well-known editor of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, and the publisher of 
another Magazine were brought to the 
bar, Apiil 30th, 1747, for publishing the 
house’s debates; when the former denied 
that he retained any person in pay to 
make the speeches, and after expressing 
his contrition was discharged on pay- 
ment of fees. Id. xiv. 57. 
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scope of the arguments. It follows of course that the 
restriction upon the presence of strangers had been 
almost entirely dispensed with. A transparent veil was 
thrown over this innovation by disguising the names of 
the speakers, or more commonly by printing only initial 
and final letters. This ridiculous affectation of conceal- 
ment was extended to many other words in political 
writings, and had not wholly ceased in the American 
war. 

It is almost impossible to overrate the value of this 
regular publication of proceedings in parliament, carried 
as it has been in our own time to nearly as great co- 
piousness and accuracy as is probably attainable. It 
tends manifestly and powerfully to keep within bounds 
the siipineness and negligence, the partiality and cor- 
ruption, to which every parliament, either from the 
nature of its composition or the frailty of mankind, must 
more or less be liable. Perhaps the constitution would 
not have stood so long, or rather would have stood like 
an useless and untenanted mansion, if this unlawful 
means had not kept up a perpetual intercourse, a reci- 
procity of influence, between the parliament and the 
people. A stream of fresh air, boisterous perhaps some- 
times as the winds of the north, yet as healthy and in- 
vigorating, flows in to renovate the stagnant atmosphere, 
and to pi event that malaria which self-interest and 
oligarchical exclusiveness are always tending to gene- 
rate. Nor has its importance been less perceptible in 
affording the means of vindicating the measures of 
government, and securing to them, when just and rea 
sonable, the approbation of the majority among the 
middle ranks, whose weight in the scale has been gra- 
dually increasing during the last and present centuries. 

This augmentation of the democratical influence, using 
that term as applied to the commercial and 
industrious classes in coutradistinction to the Jnfluerfe^of 
teiTitorial aristocracy, was the slow but certain the middle 
effect of accumulated wealth and diffused know- 
ledge, acting, however, on the traditional notions of free- 
dom and equality which had ever prevailed in the 
English people. The nation, exhausted by the long wars 
of AVilliam and Anne, recovered strength in thirty years 
of peace that ensued; and in that period, especially 
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under the prudent rule of Walpole, the seeds of our 
commercial greatness were gradually. ripened. It was 
evidently the most prosperous season that England had 
ever experienced ; and the progression, though slow, 
being uniform, tho reign perhaps of George II. might 
not disadvantageously be compared, for the real happi- 
ness of the community, with that more brilliant but 
uncertain and oscillatory condition which has ensued. 
'A distinguished writer has observed that the labourer’s 
wages have never, at least for many ages, commanded 
so largo a portion of subsistence as in this part of the 
eighteenth century.® The public debt, though it excited 
alarms, from its magnitude, at which we are now accus- 
tomed to smile, and though too little care was taken for 
redeeming it, did not press very heavily on the nation, 
as the low rate of interest evinces, the government 
securities at three per cent, having generally stood 
above par. In the war of 1743, which from the selfish 
practice of relying wholly on loans did not much retard 
the immediate advance of the country, and still more 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, a striking increase of 
wealth became perceptible.' This was shown in one 
circumstance directly affecting the character of the con- 
stitution. The smaller boroughs, which had been from 
the earliest time under the command of neighbouring 
peers and gentlemen, or sometimes of tho crown, were 
attempted by rich capitalists, with no other connexion 
or recommendation than one which is generally suffi- 
cient.* This appears to have been first observed in the 
general elections of 1747 and 1754 and though the 
prevalence of bribery is attested by the statute-book and 


® Malthus, l^inciplcs of Political Eco- 
nomy (1820), p. 279. 

f Macpherson (or Anderson), Hist, of 
Commerce. Chalmers's Kstlmate of 
Strength of Great Britain. Sinclair’s 
Hist of Revenue, cum multis aliis. 

S [The practice of treating at elections, 
not with the view of obtaining votes, hut 
as Joyous hospitality, though carried to a 
ruinous extent, began with the country 
gentlemen themselves, and is complained 
of soon after the Restoration. Perhi^s 
it was not older, at least so as to attract 
notice. h>clyn tells us of a county 
election which cost 20001. in mere eating 


and drinking. The treating act, 7 W. 
HI., c. 4, is very stringent in its pro- 
viMons, and has dispossessed many of 
their seats on petition. Bribery came 
from a different quarter. Swift speaks. 
In the Examiner, of " influencing distant 
boroughs by powerful motives from tho 
city.”— 1846.] 

h Tindal, apud Pari. Hist. xiv. 66. 1 
have read the same in other books, but 
know not at present where to search for 
the passages. Hogarth’s pictures of the 
Election are evidence to the corruption in 
his time, so also are some of Smollett's 
novels. Addison, Swift, and Pope would 
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the journals of parliament from the Eevolntion, it seems 
not to have broken down all flood-gates till near the 
end of the reign of George II. But the sale of seats in 
parliament, like any other transferable property, is never 
mentioned in any book that I remember to have seen of 
an earlier date than 1760. AVe may dispense therefore 
with the inquiry in what manner this extraordinary 
ti aflic has atfectcd the constitution, obseiwing only that 
its influence must have tended to counteiaet tliat of the 
teiritorial aristocracy, which is still suiliciently pre- 
dominant. The country gentlemen, who claimed to 
themselves a character of more independence and 
patriotism than could be found in any other class, bad 
long endeavoured to protect their ascendancy by ex- 
cluding the rest of the community from parliament. 
This was the principle of the bill which, after being 
frequently attempted, passed into a law during the tory 
administration of Anne, requiring every member of tho 
commons, except those for the universities, to possess, 
as a qualification for his seat, a landed estate, above 
all incumbrances, of 300/. a year.' By a later act of 
George II., with which it was thought expedient by the 
government of the day to gratify the laiided interest, 
tin's ])r(jperty must be stated on oath by ever>^ member 
on taking his seat, and, if required, at his election.’^ Tho 
law is, however, notoriously evaded ; and, though much 
might be urged in favour of rendering a competent in- 
come the condition of eligibility, few would be found at 
present to maintain that the freehold qualification is not 
required both unconstitutionally, according to the ancient 


not have neglected to lash this vice if It 
had been glaring in their age; which 
shows that the change took place about 
the tune I have mentioned. [This is not 
quite accurately stated ; both the elec- 
tion of strangers by boroughs, and its 
natural concomitant, bribery, had begun 
to excite complaint by their increasing 
frequency, as early as the reign of George 
I., and led to the act rendering elections 
void, and inflicting severe penalties, for 
bribery, in 1Y28. But still it is true that 
In the gcnenal election of 1747 much 
more of it took place than ever before. — 
1845.] 

i 9 Anne, c. 5. A bill for this purpose 


had passeil the commons in 1696 ; the 
city of London and several other plates 
petitioning against it. Journals, Nov. 
21, Ac The house refused to let some 
of these petitions be read I suppose on 
the ground that they related to a mat- 
ter of general policy. These towns, how- 
ever, had a very fair pretext for alleging 
that they were interested; and in fact 
a nder was added to the bill, that any 
merchant might serve for a place where 
he should be himself a voter, on mak- 
ing oath that he was worth 6000?. Id. 
Dec. 19 

k 33 a. II. c. 20. 
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theory of representation, and absurdly, according to the 
present state of property in England. But I am again 
admonished, as I have frequently been in writing these 
last pages, to break off from subjects that might carry 
me too far away from the business of this history ; and, 
content with compiling and selecting the records of the 
past, to shun the difficult and ambitious office of judging 
the present, or of speculating upon the future. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ON THE CONSriTirnON OF SCOTLAND. 


Early State of Scotland — Introduction of Feud d System — Scots Parliament — 
Power of tli<' Aristocracy — Iloyal Intluence in Parliament — Juduial Power — 
Court of Session — Reformation — Power of the Piesbytonan Clergy — Their 
Attempts at Independence on the State — Andiew Melville — Success of 
James VI m nstr.umng them — Kstablushment of Kpiseopticy — Innovations 
ot Charles I — Arbitrary Governnii'iit — Civil War — Tyrannual (iJoveniinent 
of Charles If — Reign of James Vil. — Revolution and Establishment of 
I’rcsbyti ry — Ib'ign of William 111. — Act of Secunty — Union — Gradual 
Decline ol JacubUism. 

It is not very profitable to inquire into the constitutional 
antitpiities of a country which furnishes no autlienlic 
historian, nor laws, nor charters, to guide our 
research, as is the case with Scotland before the ^tat(M)f 
twelfth century. The latest and most laborious 
of lier antiquaries appears to have proved that her insti- 
tutions were wholly Celtic until that era, and gieatly 
similar to those of Ireland.*” • A total, though probably 
gradual, change must therefore have Liken place in the 
next age, bi ought about by means which have not been 
satisfactorily explained. The crown became strictly 
hereditary, the governors of districts took the j^troductiun 
appellatiijii of earls, the whole kingdom was of feudal 
subjected to a feudal tenure, the Anglo-Norman 
laws, tribunals, local and municipal magistracies were 
introduced as far as the royal influence could prevail ; 
above all, a surprising number of families, chiefly Nor- 
man, but some of Saxon or Flemish descent, settled upon 
estates granted by the kings of Scotland, and became 
the founders of its aristocracy. It was, as truly as some 
time afterwards in Ireland, the encroachment of a Gothic 
and feudal polity upon the inferior civilisation of the 
Celts, though accomplished with far less resistance, and 


VOL. III. 


Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i. passim. 
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not quite so slowly. Yet tlie Highland tribes long ad- 
hered to their ancient usages ; nor did the laws of English 
origin obtain in some other districts two or three centu- 
ries after their establishment on both sides of the Forth." 

It became almost a necessary consequence fiom this 
Scou adoption of the feudal system and assimilation 
parliament English institutions, that ihe kings of 

Scotland would have their general council oi- ]:»ai liamcnt 
upon nearly the same model as that of the Anglo-Mor- 
man soveieigns they so studiously iinitited. If the 
statutes ascribed to William the Lion, contemporary 
with our Henry II., are genuine, they were enacted, as 
wo should expect to find, with the concurrence of the 
bishops, abbots, barons, and other good men (probi 
homines) of the land ; meaning doubtless the inferior 
tenants in capito.'* These laws, indeed, an^ question- 
able, and there is a great want of unecpii vocal records 
till almost the end of the thirteenth century. The re- 
presentatives of boroughs are first distinctly mentioned 
in 1326, under Kobert I.; though some have been of 
opinion that vestiges of their appearance in parliament 
may be traced higher , but they are not ennmei ated among 
the chisses present in one held in 131 5.^ In the ensuing 
reign of Havid II., the tlnee estates of the realm are ex- 
pressly mentioned as the legislative adviseis of tlie crown.'^ 
A Scots parliament resembled an English one in the 
mode of convocation, in the ranks that composed it, in 
the enacting powers of the king, and the necessary con- 
sent of the three estates; but ditteied in several vciy 
important respects. No freeholders, except tenants in 
capite, had ever any right of suftrage ; which may, not 
improbably, have boon in some measure owing to the 
want of that Anglo-Saxon institution, the county-court. 
These feudal tenants of the crown came in person to 
parliament, as they did in England till the reign of 
Henry HI., and sat together with the prelates and barons 
in one chamber. A prince arose in Scotland in the first 
part of the fifteenth century, resembling the English 

“ Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol i. p. 600 P Id. 25; Dalrymplc’s Annals, i 139, 
et post ; Dalrymple’s Annals of Scotland, 235, 2»3; ii. 55, 116; Chalmers, 743 
28, 30, A:c. Wight thinks they may perhaps only havo 

“Chalmers, 741; Wight’s Law of had a voice in the imposition of taxes 
Election in bcotland. 28. 9 Dalryraple, ii. 241 ; Wight, 26. 
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Justinian in liis politic regard to strengtlicniiig his own 
prerogative and to maintaining public oidci'. Jt was 
enacted by a law of James 1., in 1427, that the smaller 
barons and free tenants “ need not to conic to parlia- 
ment, so that of eveiy sherifldom there be sent two or 
more wise men, chosen at the head court,” to represent 
the rest. These were to elect a speaker, through whom 
they were to commnnicato with the king and other es- 
tates.'^ This was evidently designed as an assimilation 
to the English house of commons. But the statute not 
being imperative, no legard was paid to this permission ; 
and it is not till 1587 that we find the rc])resentation of the 
kScots counties finally established by law ; though one im- 
portant object of James’s policy was never attained, the 
dilieient estates of ])arliament liaAong always voted 2 )ro- 
miscnonsly, as the spiritual and temporal loi ds in England. 

But no distinction between the national councils of 
the two kingdoms was moie essential than 
what appeals to have been introduced into the o\ the 
Scots parliament under JJavid 11. In the year ‘‘•'istooacy. 
13(37 a parliament having met at Scone, a committee was 
chosen by the three estates, who seem to have had full 
powers delegated to them, the others retuiTiing home on 
account of the advanced season. 'Idie same was done in 
one held next year without any ;issign(‘d pretext. But 
in 1369 this committee was chosen only to prepare all 
matters determinable in parlian>ent, or fit to be therein 
treated, for the decision of the thice estates on the last 
day but one of the session.® The former scheme appeared 
possibly, even to those careless ami unwilling legisla- 
tors, too complete an abandonment of their function. 
But even modified as it was in 13()9, it tended to de- 
volve the whole business of parliament on this elective 
committee, subsequently known by the appellation of 
lords of the articles. It came at last to be the general 
practice, though some exceptions to this lule may be 
found, that nothing was laid before parliament without 
their previous recommendation; and theie seems reason 
to think that in the first parliament of James I., in 1424, 
such full powers were delegated to the committee as 

Statutes of Scotland, 142Y; Pinker- • Dalryinple, ii 261; Stuart on I\iblic 
ton’s History of Scotland,!. 120; Wight, Law ol Scotland, 344; Robertson's His- 
30. tory of Scotland, i. 84. 

X 2 
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had been granted before in 1367 and 1368, and that the 
three estates never met again to sanction their lesolu- 
tions.* The prcpaiatoiy committee is not nnifoimly 
mentioned in the preamble of statutes made duiing the 
reign of this princjo and his two next successors ; but 
theie may bo no reason to infer from thence tluit it was 
not appointed. From the reign of James iV. the lords 
of ai tides are regularly named in the recoids of eveiy 
parliament.'' 

Jt is said that a Scots pailiament, about the middle of 
tlic fifteenth century, consisted of near one hundred and 
ninety persons.’' \Ve do not find, however, that moie 
iiian half this number usually attended. A list of those 
prest'nt in 1472 gives but fouidecn bishops and abbots, 
twenty-two earls and barons, thirty-four lairds or lessor 
tenants in capite, and eight deputies of boroughs.^ The 
royal boroughs entitled to bo represented in pailiament 
were above thirty ; but it was a common usage to choose 
tlio deputies of other towns as their proxies.' llie gieat 
object with them, as well as with the lesser barons, was 
to save the cost and trouble of attendance. It ap])ears 
indeed that they formed rather an insignificant porfion 
of the legislative body. They are not named as con- 
senting paities in seveial of the statutes of Janies 111.; 
and it seems that on some occasions they had not been 
summoned to parliament, for an act was passed in 1 504, 
“ that the commissaries and headmen of the burghs be 
warned when taxes or constitutions are given, to have 
their advice therein, as one of the three estates of the 


t Wight, 62, 05. 

“ 1(1. 69. [A remarkable proof of the 
trust veaited m the lords of arti< Ics w ill 
be found in the Si'ots Statutes, vol. ii. 
p. 340, which is xiot noticed by Pinker- 
ton. Power was given to the lords of 
articles, after a prorogation of parlia- 
ment in 1535, "to make acts, statutes, 
and constitutions for good rule, justice, 
and policy, confonn to the articles to 
be given by tlie king's grace, and as 
shall ph'ase any other to give and i>re- 
sent to them. And whatever they or- 
dain or statute to have the same form, 
strength, and effect as if the same were 
made and statute by all the three estates 
being personally present. And if any 
greater matter o(u:urs, that plcate his 


grace to liave the greatest of his prelates’ 
and barons’ counsel, he shall advertise 
them thereof, by his special writings, to 
convene such day and place as he shall 
think most expedient.’’ These lords of 
articles even gmnted a tax. — 1845 ] 

* Piukeitoii, i. 373. 

y Id. 360. [In 1478 we find 24 
Spiritual and 32 temporal lords, with 22 
tenants in capite, or lairds, and 201 coin- 
missiouers of bnighs. This Nvas un- 
usually numerous. Put, as Robertson 
observes, in the reign of .James 111 , 
public indignation brought to parliament 
many lesser barons and burgesses who 
were wont to stay away m peaceable 
times. Hist of Scotland, 1. 246.-1845.] 

* Id 372. 
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realm.’' This, however, is an exjuess unopiition of 
their light, though it miglit have heeu set asick* hy an 
irregular exercise of power. 

It was a natural result flora the eoiistitution of a yeots 
parliament, together with the geneial state of 
society in that kingdom, that its efforts W(a’e 
almost uniformly (liiected to augment and in- 
vigorate the royal authority. Their statutes affoid a 
reniarkahlo contrast to those of England in^the al»s(aice 
of provisions against the exoihitaneies of piorogativcs'’ 
Itobcrtson has observed that'the kings of Scotland, from 
the time at least of James 1., acted ipion a steady sys- 
tem of repressing the aristociacy ; and though this has 
been called too refined a supposition, and attempts havi' 
been made to explain otheiwiso their conduct, it seems 
strange, to deny the operation of a motive so natural, and 
so readily to be inferred from their measures. The 
causes so well pointed out by this historian, and some 
that might be added ; the defensible nature of gieat part 
of the (‘ountiy , the extensive possessions of some power- 
ful families ; the influence of feudal tenure and Celtic 
clanship ; the hercditaiy jurisdictions, hardly controlled, 
even in theory, by the supreme tiibunals of tln^ crown; 
the custom of enteiing into bonds of association for 
inutufd defence ; the frequent minorities of the leigning 
princes; the necessary abandonment of any stiict re- 
gard to monarchical supiemacy duiing the struggle for 

• Pinkerton, ii. 83. molg of any political tlicoiy 

b In a statute of James II. (1440), A remarkable expression, however, is 
“ the three estate^ conclude that it is found in a statute ol the same king in 
speedful that our sovereign lord the king 1450; which enacts that any man rising 
ride throughout the realm incontinent as in war against the king, or receiv mg such 
shall be seen to the council where any as have committed treason, or holding 
rebellion, slaughter, bunnng, robbery, houses against the king, or assaulting 
outrage, or theft has happened," &;c castles or places where the king’s power 
Statutes of Scotland, ii. 32. Rnkerton shall happen to he^without the, consent of 
(i. 192), leaving out the w’ords in italics, tiie three estates, shall be punished as a 
has argued on false premises. " In this traitor. Pinkerton, i. 213. I am in- 
singular decree we find the legislative cUned to think that the legislators had in 
body regarding the king In the modem view the possible recurrence of what had 
light of a chief magistrate, bound equally very lately happmied, that an ambitious 
with the meanest subject to obedience to cabal might get the king’s person into 
the laws," he It is evident that the their power. The peculiar circumstances 
estates spoke in this instance as coun- of Scotland are to be taken into account 
cillors, not as legislators. This is merely when we consider these statutes, which 
an oversight of a very well informed his- are not to be looked at as mere insulated 
tonan, who is by no means in the tram- texts 
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imlcpendonce against England ; tlie election of one great 
nobleman t(j tlie crown, and its devolution upon another ; 
the residence of the two first of the Stuart name in their 
own leinoto domains; the want of any such efiective 
c<juuteip(jise to tli(3 aristocracy as the sovereigns of Eng- 
land possessed in its yeomanry and commercial towns : 
all these together placed the kings of Scotland in a 
situation whieli neither fur their own nor their people’s 
interest they could be expected to endure. But an im- 
patience of submitting to the insolent and encioaching 
tem])er of their nobles drove James 1. (before whose 
time no settled scheme of reviving the royal authoiity 
seems to have been eoneeived) and his two next de- 
scendanls into some courses which, though excused or 
exhmuated by the difiicidties of their position, were 
rather too precipitate and violent, and ledounded at 
least to their own destiuefcion. The reign of James IV., 
fiom his accession in 1438 to his unhappy death at 
Floddeii, in 1513, was the first of tolerable prosperity; 
tlie crown having by this time obtained no inconsider- 
able strength, and the couise of law being somewhat 
more established, though the aristocracy were abundantly 
capable of withstanding any material encroachment upon 
their privileges. 

Though subsidies were of course occasionally de- 
manded, yet from the poverty of the realm and the ex- 
tensive domains which the crown retained, they wore 
much less fre(piont than in England, and thus one prin- 
cipal souiee of ditforenco was icniovcd; nor do we read 
of any opposition in parliament to what the lords of 
articles thought fit to propound. Those who disliked 
the government stood aloof from such meetings, where 
the sovereign was in his vigour, and had Bometimes 
cnished a leader of faction by a sudden stroke of power ; 
confident that they could better fi ustrate the execution 
of laws than their enactment, and that questions of right 
and privilege could never be tried so advantageously as 
in the field. Hence it is, as I have already observed, 
tliat we must not look to the statute-book of Scotland for 
many limitations of monarchy. Even in one of James 
II., which enacts that none of the royal domains shall 
for the future be alienated, and that the king and his 
successors shall be sworn to observe this law, it may be 
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oonjoctured that a provision rather derogatory in sem- 
blance to the king’s dignity 'was introduced by his own 
suggestion as an additional security against ihe impor- 
tunate solicitations of the aristocracy whom the statute 
was designed to restrain.*' The next reign was the 
struggle of an imprudent and, as for as liis means ex- 
tended, des])otic i)iince against the spirit of his subjects. 
In a pail lament of 1487, wo find almost a solitary 
instance of a statute that appears to have been diiectcd 
against some illegal proceedings of the goverument. 
It is ])r()vidcd that all civil suits shall be detei mined by 
the ordinary judges, and not before the king’s council.'* 
James 111. was killed the next year in attempting to 
o])poso an extensive combination of the lebellious no- 
bility. In the leign of James IV., the intlucnco of the 
aristocracy shows itself rather more in legislation ; and 
two peculiarities deserve notice, in which, as it is said, 
the legislative authority of a Scots parliament was far 
higher than that of our own. They were not only often 
consulted about peace or war, which in some iiLstances 
was the case in England, but, at least in tlie sixteenth 
century, their approbation seems to have been neces- 
sary.® This, though not consonant to our modem 
notions, was certainly no more tlian the genius of the 
feudal system and the character of a great deliberative 
council might lead us to expect; but a more remaikable 
singularity was, that what had been projjoundcd by the 
lords of articles, and received the ratification of the three 
estates, did not require the king’s consent to give it 
complete validity. Such at least is said to have been 
the Scots constitution in the time of James Yl. ; though 
we may demand very full proof of such an anomaly, 
which the language of their statutes, expressive of the 
king’s enacting power, by no means leads us to infer.* 
The kings of Scotland had always their aula or curia 
regis, claiming a supreme judicial authority, at judicial 
least in some causes, though it might be diffi- P^wer. 
cult to determine its boundaries, or how far they were 
respected. They had also bailiffs to administer justice 
in their own domains, and sheriffs in every county for 
the same purpose, wherever grants of regality did not 
exclude their jurisdiction. These regalities were here- 

® Pinkerton, i. 234 ® ftnkerton, u. 266. 

d Statutes of Scotland, iL 177. f Pmaerton, u, 400 ; Lamg, lii. 32. 
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ditary and territorial ; they extended to the infliction of 
capital punishment; the lord possessing them might 
reclaim or repledge (as it was called, from the surety 
he was obliged to give that he would himself do justice) 
any one of his vassals who was accused before another 
jurisdiction. The barons, who also had cognizance of 
most capital oflenccs, and the royal boroughs enjoyed 
the same privilege. An appeal lay, in civil suits, from 
the baron’s court to that of the sheriff or loi d of regality, 
and ultimately to the parliament, or to a certain num- 
ber of persons to whom it delegated its authority.*’' This 
appellant jurisdiction of parliament, as well as that of the 
Court of ting’s privy council, which was original, came, 
Bcsston. t)y a series of provisions from the year 1425 to 
1532, into the hands of a supreme tribunal thus gra- 
dually constituted in its present form, the court of ses- 
sion. It was composed of fifteen judges, half of whom, 
besides the president, were at first churchmen, and soon 
established an entire subordination of the local couits 
in all civil suits. But it possessed no competence in 
criminal proceedings; the hereditary jurisdictions re- 
mained unaffected for some ages, though the king’s iwo 
justiciaries, replaced afterwards by a court of six judges, 
went their oirctiits even through those counties wheicin 
charters of regality had been granted. Two remarkable 
innovations seem to have accompanied, or to have been 
not far removed in time from, the first formation of the 
court of session ; the discontinuance of juj-ies in civil 
causes, and the adoption of so many principles from the 
Roman law as have given the jurisprudence of Scotland 
a very different character from our own.^ 

In the reign of James V. it might appear probable 
that by the influence of laws favourable to public order, 
better enforced through the council and couii; of session 
than before, by the final subjugation of the house of 
Douglas and of the earls of Ross in the North, and some 
slight increase of wealth in the towns, conspiring with 
the general tendency of the sixteenth century throughout 
Europe, the feudal spirit would be weakened and kept 
under in Scotland, or dispfay itself only in a parlia- 


® Kaims’s Law Tracts; Pinkerton, i History of Scotland, i. 117, 237, 388; 
158, et alibi; Stuart on Public Law of li. 313; Robertson,! 43; Stuart on Law 
Scotland. of Scotland, 
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mentaiy resistance to what might become in its tum 
dangerous, the encroachments of arbitrary power. But 
immediately afterwards a new and unexpected impulse 
was given ; religious zeal, so blended with the ancient 
spiiit of aristocratic independence that the two motives 
are scarcely distinguishable, swept before it in tlie first 
whirlwind almost every vestige of the royal 
sovereignty. Ihe Koman catholic religion was 
abolished with the foims indeed of a parliament, but of 
a parliament not summoned by the crown, and by acts 
that obtained not its assent. The Scots church had 
been immensely rich ; its riches had led, as everywhere 
else, to neglect of duties and dissoluteness of life ; and 
these vices had met with their usual punishment in the 
people’s hatred. ‘ The reformed doctrines gained a more 
rapid and general ascendancy than in England, and were 
accompanied with a more strenuous and uncompromising 
enthusiasm. It is probable that no sovereign retaining 
a strong attachment to the ancient creed would long 
have been permitted to reign ; and Mary is entitled to 
every presumption, in the great controversy that belongs 
to her name, that can reasonably be founded on this 
admission. But without deviating into that long and 
intricate discussion, it may be given as the probable re- 
sult of fair inquiiy that to impeach the characters of 
most of her adversaries would bo a far easier task than 
to exonerate her own.*^ 

> Robertson, i 149; M'Cne’s Life of 
Knox, p 15. At least one-balf of the 
wea.th of Scotland^^wab in the hands of 
the clergy, chiefly of a few individuals 
Ibid. [Robertson thinks that James V. 
favoured tlie clergy aa a counterpoise to 
the aristocracy, which may account for 
the eagerness of the latter, generally, in 
the reformation. History of Scotland, i. 

68.— 1845.] 

k I have read a good deal on this cele- 
brated controversy ; but where so much 
is disputed it is not easy to form an 
opinion on every point. But, upon the 
whole, I think there are only two hypo- 
theses that can be advanced with any 
colour of reason. The first is, that the 
murder of Pam ley was projected by 
Bothwell, Maitland, and some others, 
without the queen’s express knowledge, 


but with a reliance on her passion for 
the former, which would lead her both 
to shelter him from punishnient, and to 
raise him to her l)cd ; and that, m both 
respects, this expectation was fully real- 
ised by a criminal conmvance at the es- 
cape of one whom she must believe to 
have been concerned in her husband’s 
death, and by a still more infamous mar- 
riage with him. This, it appears to me, 
is a conclusion that may be drawn by 
reasoning on admitk'd facts, according to 
the common rules of presumptive evi- 
dence, The second supjiosition is, that 
she had given a previous consent to the 
assassination. This is rendered probable 
by several circumstances, and especially 
by the famous letters and sonnets, the 
genuineness of which has been so warmly 
disputed. I must confess that they seem 
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The history of Scotland from the refonnation assumes 
a character, not only unlike that of preceding times-, hut 
to whicli there is no parallel in modern ages. It became 
a contest, not between the crown and the feudal 
the i)rc 8 by aristocracy, as before, nor between the asserters 
of prerogative and of privilege, as in England, 
nor between the possessors of established power 
and those who deemed tlicmselvcs oppressed by it, as is 
tlie usual Houi ce of civil discord, but between the tem- 
poral and spiritual authorities, the crown and the churcli 
— that in general supported by the legislature, this sus- 
tained by the voice of the people. Nothing of this kind, 
at least in anything like so great a degiee, has occurred 
ill otluT protestant countries — the Anglican church being, 
in its oiiginal constitution, bound up with the state as 
one of its component parts, but subordinate to the whole ; 
and the ecclesiastical order in the kingdoms and coin- 
inonwealths of the Continent being either destitute of 
temporal authority or at least subject to the civil magis- 
trate’s supiemacy. 

Knox, the founder of the Scots roforaiation, and those 
who concurred with him, both adhered to the 
fomjld Ht >11- theological system of Calvin, and to the scheme 
(lepHui'MK 0 Qf polity he had introduced at Geneva, with 

on the 1 .• i r 

such modihcations as became necessary Irom 
ihe greater scale on which it was to bo practised. Etich 
])arish had its minister, lay-elder, and deacon, who held 
Iheir kirk-session for spiritutil jurisdiction and other ]uir- 
poses ; etich ecclesiastical province its synod of ministers 


to me authentic, and that Mr. Laing’s 
dissertation on the murder of Darnley 
has rendered Mary's innocence, ei en as 
to participation in that crime, an unten- 
able proposition. No one of any weight, 
1 believe, has assertod it since his tune, 
cjcocpt Dr. LIngard, who manages tlie 
evidence with his usual adroitnes.s, but 
by admitting the general authenticity of 
the letters, qualified by a mere toiyec- 
turc of interpfdation, has given up what 
his predecessors deemed tlie very key of 
the citadel. • 

I shall dismiss a suliject so foreign to 
ray purpose with remarking a fallacy 
which affects almost the whole argument 
of Mary's most strenuous advocates. 


They seem to fancy that if the earls of 
Murray and Morton, and secretary Mait- 
land of IjCthuigton, can be proved to 
have been conct'rncd in Darnley's mur- 
der, the queen herself is at once absolv ed. 
But It is generally agreed that Maitland 
was one of those who conspired with 
Bt»thweU for this purpose; and Morton, 
if he were not absolutely consenting, was, 
by his own acknowledgment at his exe- 
cution, appriM^d of the conspiracy. With 
respect to Murray indeed there is not 
a shadow of evidence, nor had he any 
probable motive to second Both well's 
schemes ; but, even if his participation 
were presumed, it would not alter in the 
slightest degree the proofs as to the queen. 
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and delegated elders presided over by a superintendent ; 
but the supieme power resided in the general assembly 
of the Scots church, constituted of all ministers of 
paiishes, with an admixture of delegated laymen, to 
which appeals from inferior judicatories, lay, and by 
whose determinations or canons the whole were bound. 
The superintendents had such a degree of e])iseopal 
authority as seems implied in their name, but concur- 
rently with the parochial ministers, and in subordination 
to the general assembly ; the number of these was de- 
signed to be ten, but only five were appointed.*" This 
form (jf church polity was set up in 15ti0 ; but according 
to the irregular state of things at that time in Scodand, 
tliough fully admitted and acted upon, it had only the 
authority of the church, wilh no confirmation of parlia- 
ment, which seems to have been the first step of the 
former towards the indeiiendency it came to usurp. 
Meanwhile it was agreed that the fioman catholic pre- 
lates, including the regulars, should enjoy two-thirds of 
theii revenues, as well as their rank and seats in par- 
liament, the remaining third being given to the crown, 
out of which stipends should bo allotted to the protestant 
clergy. Whatever violence may be imputed to the 
authors of the Scots reformation, this arrangement seems 
to display a moderation whicih wo should vainly seek in 
our own. The new church was, however, but inade- 
quately provided for ; and perhaps we may attribute 
some part of her subsequent contumacy and encroach- 
ment on the state to the exasperation occasioned by the 
latter’s parsimony, or rather rapaciousness, in the distri- 
bution of ecclesiastical estates." 

It was doubtless intended by the planners of a presby- 
tcrian model that the bishoprics should be extinguished 
by the death of the possessors, and their revenues bo 
converted partly to the maintenance of the clergy, partly 


Spf'ttihwood’s Church History, 152; 
M'Cne's Lrfe of Knox, li 6; Life of 
Melville,! 143; Kobertson's History of 
Scotland ; Cook’s History of the Reform- 
ation in Scotland. ’J'hese three modern 
writers leave, apjiarently, little to re- 
quire as to this important period of 
historj’ , the first with an intenseness of 
sympathy that enhances our interest, 


though it may not always command our 
approbation ; the two last with a cooler 
and more philosophical impartiality. 

" M'Cne's Life of Knox, li. 197, et 
alibi ; Cook, iii 308. According to 
Robertson, i 291, the whole revenue of 
the proU’stant church, at least m Mary’s 
reign, was about 24,000 pounds Scott, 
which seems almost incredible 
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to other public interests. But it suited better the men 
in power to keep up the old appellations for their own 
benefit. As the catholic prelates died away, they were 
replaced by protestant ministers, on private compacts to 
alienate the .principal part of the revenues to those 
through whom they were appointed. After some hesi- 
tation, a convention of the church, in 1572, agreed to 
recognise these bishops until the king’s majority and a 
final settlement by the legislature, and to permit them 
a cerbn’n portion of jurisdiction, though not greater than 
that of the superintendent, and equally subordinate to 
the general assembly. They were not consecrated, nor 
would tlie slightest distinction of order have been en- 
dured by the church. Yet even this moderated epis- 
Androw copacy gave offence to ardent men, led by 
Moiviiie. Andrew Melville, the second name to Knox 
in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland ; and, notwith- 
standing their engagement to leave things as they were 
till the determination of parliament, the general as- 
sembly soon began to restrain the bishops by their own 
authority, and finally to enjoin them, under pain of 
excommunication, to lay down an office which they 
voted to be destitute of warrant from the word of God, 
and injurious to the church. Some of the bishops sub- 
mitted to this decree ; others, as might be expected, 
stood out in defence of their dignity, and weio sup- 
ported both by the king and by all who conceived that 
the supreme power of Scotland, in establishing and en- 
dowing the church, had not constituted a society inde- 
pendent of the commonwealth. A series of acts in 
1584, at a time when the court had obtained atemporaiy 
ascendant, seemed to restore the episcopal govemment 
in almost its pristine lustre. But the popular voice was 
loud against episcopacy; the prelates were discredited 
by their simoniacal alienations of church revenues, and 
by their connexion with the court ; the king was tempted 
to annex most of their lands to the crown by an act of 
parliament in 1587 ; Adamson, archbishop of St. An- 
drews, who had led the episcopal party, was driven to a 
humiliating retractation before the general assembly; 
and, in 1 592, the sanction of the legislature was for the first 
time obtained to the whole scheme of presbyterian polity, 
and the laws of 1584 were for the most part abrogated. 
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The school of Knox, if so we may call the early pres- 
hyterian ministers of Scotland, was full of men breathing 
their master’s spirit — acute in disputation, eloquent in 
discourse, learned beyond what their successors have 
been, and intensely zealous in the cause of reformation. 
They wielded the people at will, who, except in the 
Higlilands, threw off almost with unanimity the old 
1 eligion, and took alarm at the slightest indication of 
its revival. Their system of local and general assem- 
blies infused, together with the forms of a republic, its 
energy and impatience of exterior control, combined 
with the concentration and unity of purpose that belongs 
to the most vigorous govemment. It must bo confessed 
that the unsettled state of the kingdom, the faults 
and weakness of the regents Lennox and Moiton, the 
inauspicious beginning of James’s personal administra- 
tion under the sway of unworthy favourites, the real 
perils of the reformed church, gave no slight pretext for 
the clergy’s inteifcrence with civil policy. Kot meiely 
in their representative assemblies, but in the pulpits, 
ihey perpetually remonstrated, in no guarded language, 
against the misgovemment of the court, and even the 
pei-sonal indiscretions of the king. This they protended 
to claim as a piivilego beyond the restraint of law. 
Andiew Melville^ having been summoned before the 
council in 1584, to give an account of some seditious 
language alleged to have been used by him in the pulpit, 
declined its jurisdiction on the ground that he was only 
responsible, in the first instance, to his presbytery for 
woids so spoken, of which the king and council could 
not judge without violating the immunities of the church, 
rrecedents for such an immunity it would not have been 
difficult to find ; but they must have been sought in the 
archives of the enemy. It was rather early for the new 
republic to emulate the despotism she Lad overthiowu. 
Such, however, is the uniformity with which the same 
})assions operate on bodies of men in similar circum- 
stances ; and so greedily do those whose birth has placed 
them far beneath the possession of power, intoxicate 
themselves with its unaccustomed enjoyments. It has 
been urged in defence of Melville, that he only denied 
the competence of a secular tribunal in the first instance ; 
and that, after the ecclesiastical forum had pronounced 
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on the spiritual offence, it was not disputed that the 
civil magistrate might vindi(;ate his own authority.'’ 
But not to mention that Melville’s claim, as I understand 
it, was to be judged by his presbyteiy in the first in- 
stance, and ultimately by the general assembly, from 
which, according to the presbyterian theory, no appeal 
lay to a civil court; it is manifest that the goveiiiment 
would have come to a very disadvantageous conflict 
with a man to whoso defence the ecclesiastical judica- 
ture had already pledged itself. For in the temper of 
those times it was easy to foresee the dcteimination of a 
synod or presbyter)^. 

James, however, and his councillors were not so feeble 
,, ^ as to endure this open icnewal of thos (3 extra- 

JiunohVi in vagant pretensions which Home had taught her 
priesthood to assort. Melville fled to England ; 
and a parliament that met the same year sus- 
tained the supremacy of the civil power with that vio- 
lence and dangerous latitude of expression so frequent 
in the Scots statute-book. It was made treason to de- 
cline the jurisdiction of the king or council in any 
matter, to seek the diminution of the power of any of 
the three estates of parliament, which stnick at all that 
hfid been done against episcopacy, to utter, or to conceal, 
when heard from others in seimons or tamiliar discourse, 
any false or slanderous speeches to the reproach of the 
king, his council, or their proceedings, or to the dis- 
honour of his parents and progenitors, or to meddle in 
the affairs of state. It was forbidden to treat or consult 
on any matter of state, civil or ecclesiastical, without 
the king’s express command— thus rendering the general 
assembly fin* its chief purposes, if not its existence, alto- 
gether dependent on the crown. Such laws not only 
annihilated the pretended immunities of the church, but 
went very far to set up that tyranny which the Stuaiis 
affeiwards exercised in Scotland till their expulsion. 
These were in part repealed, so far as affected the church, 
in 1592 ; but the crown retained the exclusive right of 
convening its general assembly, to which the presby- 

° M'Crie’s Life of Melville, i. 287, versialists that would not tromblo; but 
295. It is impossible to tlunk without his presbyterian Hildebrandisiu is a 
respect of this most powerful writer, be- Uttle remarkable in this age. 
fore whom there aie few living contro- 
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terian hierarchy still gives hut an evasive and reluctant 
obedience. P 

These hold demagogues w^ero not long in availing 
themselves of the advantages which they had obtained 
in the parliament of 1592, and thiongh the tioubled 
state of the realm. They began again to inicrmeddlc 
Avitli public affairs, the administration of wliieli was suf- 
ficiently open to consul 0 . This licence brought on a 
new ciisis in 1596. Black, one of the ministers of ^t. 
Andrews, inveighing against the government from the 
pulpit, painted the king and queen, as well as their 
council, in the darkest colours, as dissembling enemies 
to religion. James, incensed at this attack, caused him 
to be summoned before the privy council. 'The clergy 
decided to make common cause with the accused. The 
council of the church, a standing committee lately ay)- 
pointed by the general assembly, enjoined Black to de- 
cline the jurisdiction. The king by proclamation directed 
the members of this council to retire to their seveial 
paiishes. They resolved, instead of submitting, that 
since they were convened by the warrant of Christ, in a 
most needful and dangerous time, to see unto the good of 
the church, they should obey Godiather than man. Idio 
king offered to stop the yiroceedings, if they would but 
declare that they did not decline the civil jurisdiction 
absolutely, but only in the particular case, as })eing one 
of slander, and consequently of eoclesiastical com]^e- 
tence. For Black had asserted before the council, that 
speeches delivered in the })ulpits, although alleged to be 
tieasonable, could not bo judged by the king until the 
church had first taken cognizance thereof. But these 
ecclesiastics, in the full spirit of the thirteenth century, 
determined by a majority not to recede from their plea. 
Their contest with the court soon excited the populace 
of Edinburgh, and gave rise to a tumult which, whether 
dangerous or not to the king, was what no government 
could pa.^s over without utter loss of authority. 

It was in church assemblies alone that J ames found 
opposition. His parliament, as had invariably been the 
case in Scotland, went readily into all that was pioposcd 
to them ; nor can we doubt that the gentry must for the 


P M'Cne’s Life of Melville; Robertson; Sp)ttisN\CM.id 
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most part have revolted from these insolent usui’pations 
of the ecclesiastical order. It was ordained in parlia- 
ment that every minister should declare his submission 
to the king’s jurisdiction in all matters civil and cri- 
minal, that no ecclesiastical judicatory should meet 
witliout the king’s consent, and that a magistiato might 
commit to prison any minister reflecting in his sermons 
on the king’s conduct, lie had next iecour.se to an 
instrument of power more successful frequently than 
intimidation, and generally successful in conjunction 
with it — gaining over the membeis of the general as- 
sembly, some by promises, some by exciting jealousies, 
till they surrendered no small portion of what had passed 
for tlie privileges of the church. ’Jlie crown obtained 
by their concession, which then seemed almost necessary 
to confirm what the legislatuie had enacted, the right 
of convoking assemblies, and of nominating ministers 
Erttabiisii- principal towns. James followed up this 

incnt oi victory by a still more important blow. It was 
episcopacy. fifty-ono ministers, on being nomi- 

nated by the king to titular bishoprics and other ])re- 
lacies, might sit in parliament as repiesentatives of the 
church. This seemed justly alarming to the opposite 
])arty ; nor could the general assembly be brought to 
acquiesce without such very considoiable restiictions 
upon these suspicious commissioners, by which name 
they prevailed to have them called, as might in some 
measure afibrd security against the revival of that epis- 
<;opal domination, towards which the endeavours of tho 
crown wore plainly directed. But the king paid little 
regard to these regulations ; and thus the name and par- 
liamentary station of bishops, though without their spi- 
ritual functions, were restored in Scotland after only 
six years from their abolition."* 

‘1 Spottiswood; Robertson; M'Crie. which is impossible. Cardwell’s Synoda- 
[In the 55lh canon, passed by tlie con- lia, preface, p. xxviii. By tins singular 
vocation at London in 1603, the clergy word he of course means that it ought 
are directed to bid the people to “pray not to be done ; and in fact I never heard 
for Christy’s holy catholic church, that the church of Scotland so distinguished, 
is, for the whole congregation of Chris- except once, by a Master of the Temple 
tian people dispersed throughout tlie (Keiinell). But it has evidently escaped 
whole world, and especially for the Dr. Cardwell's recollection, that the 
churches of England, Scotland, and Ire- diurch of Scotland was, properly speak- 
land ” A learned writer reckons this mg, as much presbytenan m 1603 as at 
among the canons, the observance of present— 1815 ] 
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A king like James, not loss conceited of his wisdom 
tlian full of the dignity of his station, could not avoid 
contracting that insuperable aversion to the Scots pres- 
bytery which he expressed in his Basilicon Boron befoi e 
his accession to the English throne, and moie vehemently 
on all occasions afterwards. He found a very diftcreut 
race of churchmen, well trained in the supple school of 
courtly conformity, and emulous flatteiers both of his 
power and his wisdom. The ministers of Edinburgh 
had been used to pray that God would turn his heait: 
AVhitgift, at the conference of Hampton Court, falling on 
his knees, exclaimed, that he doubted not his majesty 
spoke by the special grace of God. It was impossible 
that he should not redouble his endeavours to introdiiee 
so convenient a system of ecclesiastical government into 
his native kingdom. He began, accordingly, to j)revent 
the meetings of the general assembly by continued pro- 
rogations. Some hardy presbyterians ventuicd to as- 
semble by their own authority, which the lawyers 
c!onstrucd into treason. The bishops were restored by 
jiailiament, in 1000, to a part of their revenues, the act 
annexing these to the crown being repealed. They 
were appointed by an ecclesiastical convention, moie 
subservient to the crown than formerly, to bo pei petual 
moderators of provincial synods. The clergy still gave 
way with reluctance ; but the crown had an iiresistiblc 
ascend<incy in parliament; and in 1010 the episcopal 
system was thoroughly established. The powers^ of oi- 
dination, as well as jurisdiction, wore solely vested in 
the prelates ; a court of high commission was created 
< >n the English model ; and, though the general assembly 
of the church still continued, it was merely as a shadow, 
and almost mockery, of its original importance. The 
bishops now repaired to England for consecration — a 
ceremony deemed essential in the new school that now 
predominated in the Anglican church ; and this gave a 
final blow to the polity in which the Scottish reforma- 
tion had been founded.’’ With far more questionable 
prudence, James, some years afterwards, forced upon 
the people of Scotland what were called the five articles 
of Perth, reluctantly adopted by a general assembly held 


»■ M'Cne's T.ifo of Melville, il. 378 ; Lajng^ Uitt of Scotland, iii 20, 35, 42, 62. 
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there in 1617. These were matters of ceremony, such 
as the posture of kneeling in the eucharist, the right of 
confirmation, and the observance of certain holidays, 
but enough to alarm a nation fanatically abhorrent of 
every approximation to the Roman worship, and already 
incensed by what they deemed the corruption and de- 
gradation of their church.* 

That church, if indeed it preserved its identity, was 
wholly changed in character, and became as much 
distinguished in its episcopal form by servility and 
corruption as during its presbyterian democracy by 
faction and turbulence. The bishops at its head, many 
of them abhorred by their own countrymen as apostates 
and despised for their vices, looked for j)rotoction to the 
sister church of England in its pride and triumph. It 
had long been the favourite project of the court, as it 
naturally was of the Anglican prelates, to assimilate in 
all respects the two establishments. That of Scotland 
still wanted one essential characteristic, a regular 
liturgy. But in preparing what was called the service 
book, the English model was not closely followed ; the 
variations having all a tendency towards the Romish 
worship. It is far more probable that Laud intended 
those to prepare the way for a similar change in England, 
than that, as some have surmised, the Scots bishops, 
from a notion of independence, chose thus to distinguish 
their own ritual. What were the consequences of this 
unhappy innovation, attempted with that ignorance of 
mankind which kings and priests, when left to theii 
own guidance, usually display, it is hero needless to 
mention. In its ultimate results, it preserved the 
liberties and overthrew the monarchy of England. In 
its more immediate effects, it gave rise to the national 
covenant of Scotland; a solemn pledge of unity and 
perseverance in a great public cause, long since devised 
when the Spanish armada threatened the liberties and 
religion of all Britain, but now directed against the 
domestic enemies of both. The episcopal government 
had no friends, even among those who served the king. 
To him it was dear by the sincerest conviction, and by 
its connexion with absolute power, still more close and 
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direct tlian in England. But he had reduced himself 
to a condition where it was necessary to saciifice his 
authority in the smaller kingdom, if he would hope 
to preserve it in the greater; and in this view he 
consented, in the parliament of 1641, to restore the 
presbyterian discipline of the Scots church ; an oflenco 
against his conscience (for such his prejudices led him 
to consider it) which he deeply afterwards repented, 
when ho discovered how absolutely it had failed of 
serving his interests. 

In the great struggle with (Charles against episcopacy, 
the encroachments of arbitrary rule, for the 
sake of which, in a gieat measure, ho valued tionsot 
that form of church polity, wci c nf)t overlooked ; 
and the parliament of 1641 procured some essential 
improvements in the civil constitution of Scotland. 
Triennial sessions of the legislature, and other salutary 
reformations, were borrowed from their friends and 
coadjutois in England. But what was still more im- 
portant, was the abolition of that destructive control 
over the legislature, which the crown had obtained 
through the lords of articles. These had doubtless been 
originally nominated by the several estates in parlia- 
ment, solely to expedite the management of business, 
and relieve the entire body from attention to it. But, 
as early as 1661, we find a practice established, that the 
spiritual loids should choose the temporal, generally 
eight in number, who were to sit on this committee, and 
conversely ; the burgesses still electing their own. To 
these it became usual to add some of the officers of 
state ; and in 1617 it was established that eight of them 
should be on the list. Charles proem ed, without autho- 
rity of parliament, a further innovation in 1633. The 
bishops chose eight peers, the peers eight bishops ; and 
these appointed sixteen commissioners of shires and 
boroughs. Thus the whole power was devolved upon 
the bishops, the slaves and sycophants of the crown. 
The parliament itself mot only on two days, the first 
and last of their pretended session, the one time in order 
to choose the lords of articles, the other to ratify what 
they proposed.* So monstrous an anomaly could not 

t Wight, G9 ct post* 
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long subsist in a bigb-spirited nation. Tbis improvident 
tissiimption of power by low-born and odious men pre- 
cipitated tbeir downfall, and made tbe destruction of 
tbe bierarcby appear tbe necessary guarantee for par- 
liamentary independence, and tbe ascendant of tbe 
aristocracy. But lest tbe court might, in some other 
form, regain tbis preliminary or initiative voice in legis- 
lation, wbicb tbe experience of many governments has 
shown to bo tlio surest method of keeping supreme 
authority in their bands, it was enacted in 1G41, that 
each estate might choose lords of articles or not, at its 
discretion ; but that all propositions should in the first 
instance be submitted to the whole parliament, by whom 
such only as should be thought fitting might be refeircd 
to the committee of articles for consideration. 

This parliament, however, neglected to abolish one 
Arbitrary most odious ciiginos that tyranny evei* 

government devised against public virtue, the Scots law of 
treason. It had been enacted by a statute of James 1. 
in 1424, that all leasing-makers, and tellers of what 
might engender discord between the king and his people, 
should forfeit life and goods.” This act was renewed 
under James II., and confirmed in 1540.'^ It was aimed 
at the factious aristocracy, who perpetually excited the 
people by invidious reproaches against the king’s ad- 
ministration. But in 1584, a new antagonist to the 
crown having appeared in the piesbyterian jmlpits, it 
was determined to silence oi)position by giving the 
statute of leasing-making, as it was denominated, a more 
sweeping operation. Its penalties were accordingly ex- 
tended to such as should “ utter untrue or slanderous 
speeches, to the disdain, reproach, and contempt of liis 
highness, his parents and progenitors, or should meddle 
in the affairs of his highness or his estate.” The 
“ hearers and not reporters thereof” were subjected to 
the same punishment. It may be remarked that these 
Scots statutes are worded with a latitude never found in 
England, even in the worst times of Henry VIII. Lord 
Balmerino, who had opposed the court in the parliament 
of 1633, retained in his possession a copy of an apology 
intended to have been presented by himself and other 

“ Statutes of Scotland, vol. li- p 8 ; Pinkerton, i. 115 ; Laing, ii5. 117. 
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j^eers in their exculpation, but from which they had 
desisted, in apprehension of the king’s displeasure. This 
was obtained clandestinely, and in breach of confidence, 
by some of his enemies ; and ho was indicted on the 
statute of leasing -making, as having concealed a slander 
against his majesty’s government. A jury was rotunied 
with gross partiality; yet so outrageous was the at- 
tempted violation of justice that Balmerino was only 
convicted by a majority of eight against seven. For in 
Scots juries a simple majority was sufficient, as it is 
still in all cases except treason. It was not thought ex- 
pedient to carry this sentence into execution ; but the 
kingdom could never pardon its government so infamous 
a stietch of power.^ The statute itself, however, seems 
not to have shared the same odium ; we do not find any 
effort made for its repeal ; and the ruling party in 1641 , 
unfortunately, did not scniple to make use of its sangui- 
nary provisions against their own adversaries."' 

The conviction of Balmerino is hardly more repugnant 
to justice than some other cases in the long reign of 
James VI. Eight years after the execution of the earl 
of Gowrio and his brother, ono Sprot, a notary, having 
indiscreetly mentioned that he was in possession of 
letters, written by a person since dead, which evinced 
his participation in that mysterious conspiracy, was put 
to death for concealing them.® Thomas Boss suffered, 
in 1618, the punishment of treason for publishing at 
Oxford a blasphemous libel, as the indictment calls it, 
against the Scots nation.^ I know*- not what ho could 
have said worse than what their sentence against him 
enabled others to say, that, amidst a great vaunt of 
(Jiristianity and civilization, they took away men’s lives 
by such statutes, and such constructions of them, as 
(•ould only be paralleled in the annals of the worst 
tyrants. By an act of 1584, the privy council were 


y Laing, ibid 

* Aniot’s Criminal Trials, p 122. 

® The Gowrle conspiracy is well known 
to bo one of the most difficult problems 
in history. Amot has given a very good 
account of it, p. 20, and shown its truth, 
which could not reasonably be ques- 
tioned, whatever motive we may assign 
for it. lie has laid stress on Logan’s 


letters, which appear to have been ilnac- 
countably slighted by some writers. I 
have long had a suspicion, founded on 
these letters, that the earl of Bothwell, 
a daring man of desperate fortunes, was 
in some manner concerned in the plot, of 
which the earl of Gowrie and his brother 
wore the instruments, 
b Amot’s Criminal Tiials, p. to. 
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empowered to examine an accused party on oath ; and 
if he declined to answer any question, it was held denial 
of their jurisdiction, and amounted to a conviction of 
treason. This was experienced by two Jesuits, Crighton 
and Ogilvy, in 1610 and 1615, the latter of whom was 
executed.‘' One of the statutes upon which ho was in- 
dicted contained the singular absurdity of “ annulling 
and rescinding every thing done, or hereafter to be done, 
in prejudice of the royal prerogative, in any time bygone 
or to come.” 

It was perhaps impossible that Scotland should remain 
indifferent in the great quarrel of the sister 
ivi war. having set her heart upon two 

things incompatible in themselves from the outset, 
according to the circumstances of England, and both 
of them ultimately impracticable, the continuance of 
Charles on the throne and the establishment of a pres- 
byterian church, she fell into a long course of disaster 
and ignominy, till she held the name of a free constitu- 
tion at the will of a conqueror. Of the three most con- 
spicuous among her nobility in this period, each died by 
the hand of the executioner ; but the resemblance is in 
nothing besides ; and the characters of Hamilton, Mon- 
trose, and Argylo are not loss contrasted than the factions 
of which they were the leaders. Humbled and broken 
down, the people looked to the re-establishment of 
Charles II. on the throne of his fathers, though brought 
about by the sternest minister of Cromwell’s tyranny, 
not only as the augury of prosperous days, but as the 
obliteration of public dishonour. 

They were miserably deceived in every hope. Thirty 
infamous years consummated the misfortunes 
and degradation of Scotland. Her factions 
Siefir always been more sanguinary, her rulers 

more oppressive, her sense of justice and 


* Amot, p. 67, 329; State Trials, il, 
884. The prisoner was told that he was 
not charged for saying mass, nor for 
seducing the people to popery, nor for 
anything that concerned his conscience; 
but for declining the king's authority, 
and maintaining treasonable opinions, as 
the statutes libelled on made it treason 
not to answer the kins or his ronnril in 


any matter which should bo demanded. 

It was one of the most monstrous ini- 
quities of a monstrous jurisprudence, the 
Scots criminal law, to debar a prisoner 
from any defence inconsistent with tho 
indictment; that is, he might deny a 
fact, but was not permitted to assert 
that, being true, it did not warrant tho 
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humanity less active, or at least shown less in public 
acts, than can be charged against England. 'I'he par- 
liament of 1661, influenced by wicked statesmen and 
lawyers, left far behind the royalist commons of London ; 
and rescinded as null the entire acts of 1641, on the 
absurd pretext that the late king had passed them 
tlirough force. The Scots constitution fell back at once 
to a state little better than despotism. The lords of 
articles were revived, according to the same form ul 
election as under Charles 1. A few years afterwards the 
duke of Lauderdale obtained the consent of parliament 
to an act, that whatever the king and council should 
order respecting all ecclesiastical matters, meetings, and 
persons, should have the force of law. A militia, or 
lather army, of 22,000 men, was established, to march 
wherever the council should appoint, and the honour 
and safety of the king require. Fines to the amount of 
85,000L, an enormous sum in that kingdom, were im- 
posed on the covenanters. The earl of Argyle brought 
to the scaffold b}^ an outrageous sentence, his son sen- 
lenced to lose his life on such a construction of the 
ancient law against leasing-making as no man engaged in 
political affairs could be sure to escape, the worst system 
of constitutional laws administered by the worst men, 
left no alternative but implicit obedience or desperate^ 
lebellion. 

The presbyterian church of course fell by the act which 
annulled the parliament wherein it had been established. 
Episcopacy revived, but not as it had once existed in 
Scotland; the jurisdiction of the bishops became un- 
limited ; the general assemblies, so dear to the people, 
were laid aside.*^ The new prelates were odious as apos- 
tates, and soon gained a still more indelible title to 
popular hatred as persecutors. Three hundred and fifty 
of the presbyterian clergy (more than one-third of the 
whole number) were ejected from their benefices.’’ Then 
began the preaching in conventicles, and the secession of 
the excited and exasperated multitude from the churches ; 

d Laing, iv. 20; Kirkton, p. 141. ® Laing, iv. 32. Kirkton says 300. 

“ Whoso shall compare,” he says, " this P. 149. These were what were called 
set of bishops with the old bishops esta- the young ministers, those who had en- 
blished in the year 1612, shall find that tered the church since 1649. They might 
these were but a sort of pigmies com- have kept their cures by acknowledging 
pared with oui new bishops.” the authority of bishops. 
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and then ensued the ecclesiastical commission with its 
inquisitorial vigilance, its tines and corporal penalties, 
and the free quarters of the soldieiy, with all that can bo 
implied in that word. Then came the fruitless insurrec- 
tion, and the fanatical assurance of success, and the cer- 
tain discomfiture by a disciplined force, and the conster- 
nation of defeat, and the unbounded cnielties of the con- 
queror. And this went on with perpetual aggravation, 
or very rare intervals, through the reign of Charles ; the 
tyranny of Lauderdale far exceeding that of Middleton, 
as his own fell short of the duke of Yoik’s. No part, I 
believe, of modern history for so long a period, can be 
compared for the wickedness of government to tke 8cots 
administration of this reign. In proportion as the laws 
grew more rigorous against the presbyterian worship, its 
followers evinced more steadiness ; driven from their 
conventicles, they resorted sometimes by night to the 
fields, the woods, the mountains ; and, as the troops were 
continually employed to disperse them, they came with 
arms which they were often obliged to use ; and thus the 
hour, the place, the circumstance, deepened every im- 
pression, and bound up their faith with indissoluble asso- 
ciations. The same causes produced a dark fanaticism, 
which believed the revenge of its own wrongs to be the 
execution of divine justice; and, as this acquired new 
strength by every successive aggravation of tyranny, it 
is literally possible that a continuance of the Stuart 
government might have led to something very like an 
extermination of the people in the western counties of 
Scotland. In the year 1676 letters of intercommuning 
wore published ; a writ forbidding all persons to hold 
intercourse with the parties put under its ban, or to fur- 
nish them with any necessary of life, on pain of being 
reputed guilty of the same crime. But seven years after- 
wards, when the Cameronian rebellion had assumed a 
dangerous character, a proclamation was issued against 
all who had ever harboured or communed with i ebels ; 
courts were appointed to be held for their trial as traitors, 
which were to continue for the next three years. Those 
who accepted the test, a declaration of passive obedience 
repugnant to the conscience of the presbyterians and 
imposed for that reason in 1681, were excused from these 
penalties ; and in this way they were eluded. 
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The enormities of this detestable government are far 
too nnmerons, even in species, to be enumerated in this 
slight sketch; and of course most instances of cruelty 
liave not been recorded. The privy council was accus- 
tomed to extort confessions by torture ; that grim divan 
of bishops, lawyers, and peers sucking in the groans of 
each undaunted enthusiast, in hope that some impel feet 
avowal might lead to the sacrifice of other victims, or at 
least warrant the execution of the present. It is said that 
the duke of Yoik, whose conduct in Scotland tends to 
efface those sentiments of pity and respect which other 
parts of his life might excite, used to assist himself on 
these occasions.^ One Mitchell having been induced, by 
a promise that his life should bo spared, to confess an 
attempt to assassinate Sharp the primate, was brought to 
tiial some years afterwards; when four lords of the 
council deposed on oath that no such assurance had been 
given him ; and Sharp insisted upon his execution. The 
vengeance ultimately taken on this infamous apostate and 
persecutor, though doubtless in violation of what is 
justly reckoned an universal rule of morality, ought at 
least not to weaken our abhorrence of the man himself. 

The test above mentioned was imposed by parliament 
in 1681 , and contained, among other things, an engage- 
ment never to attempt any alteration of government in 
church or state. The earl of Argyle, son of him who had 
perished by an unjust sentence, and himself once before 
attainted by another, though at that time restored by tho 
king, was still destined to illustrate the house of Camp- 
bell by a second martyrdom. Ho refused to subscribe 
the test without the reasonable explanation that he would 
not bind himself from attempting, in his station, any im- 
provement in church or state. This exposed him to an 
accusation of leasing-making (the old mystery of iniquity 
in Scots law) and of treason. He was found guilty 
through the astonishing audacity of the crown lawyers 
and servility of the judges and jury. It is not perhaps 
certain that his immediate execution would have ensued ; 
but no man ever trusted securely to tho mercies of the 
Stuarts, and Argyle escaped in disguise by the aid of his 
daughter-in-law. The council proposed that this lady 
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isliould be publicly whipped ; but there was an excess of 
atrocity in the 8cots on the court side, which no English- 
man could reach ; and the duke of York felt as a gentle- 
man upon such a suggestion. ^ The earl of ArgyJe was 
brought to the scaffold a few years afterwards on this old 
sentence ; but after his unfortunate rebellion, which of 
course would have legally justified his execution. 

The Oameronians, a party rendered wild and fanatical 
through intolerable oppression, published a declaration, 
wherein, after renouncing their allegiance to Charles, 
and expressing their abhoiTence of murder on the score 
of religion, they announced their determination of reta- 
liating, according to their power, on such privy coun- 
cillors, officers in command, or others, as should continue 
to seek their blood. Tlie fate of Sharp was thus before 
the eyes of all who emulated his crimes ; and in terror 
the council ordered, that whoever refused to disown this 
declaration on oath, should be put to death in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses. Every officer, every soldier, 
was thus entrusted with the privilege of massacre ; the 
unarmed, the women and children, fell indiscriminately 
by the sword : and besides the distinct testimonies that 
remain of atrocious cruelty, there exists in that kingdom 
a deep traditional horror, the record, as it wej e, of that 
confused mass of crime and misery which has left no 
other memorial.^" 

A parliament summoned by James on his accession, 
iieign of with an intimation from the throne that they 
James VII. were assembled not only to express their own 
duty, but to set an example of compliance to England, 
gave, without the least opposition, the required proofs oi 
loyalty. They acknowledged the king’s absolute power, 
declared their abhorrence of any principle derogatory to 
it, professed an unreserved obedience in all cases, be* 
stowed a large revenue for life. They enhanced the 
penalties against sectaries ; a refusal to give evidence 
against traitors or other delinquents was made equivalent 
to a conviction of the same offence; it was capital to 
preach even in houses, or to hear preachers in the fields. 
The persecution raged with still greater fury in the first 

* Life of James II., i. 710. Kirkton; Laing; Scott’s notes in Min« 
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part of tins reign. But the same repugnance of the 
episcopal party to the king’s schemes for his own religion, 
which led to his remarkable change of policy in England, 
produced similar effects in Scotland. He had attempted 
to obtain from parliament a repeal of the penal laws and 
the test , but, though an extreme servility or a geneiul 
intimidation made the nobility acquiesce in his propo- 
hitions, and two of the bishops were gained over, yet the 
commissioners of shires and boroughs, who voting pro- 
miscuously in the house had, when united, a majority 
uver the peers, so firmly lesisted every encroachment of 
popery, that it was necessary to try other methods Ulan 
those of parliamentary enactment. After the dissolution 
the dispensing power was brought into play ; the privy 
council forbade the execution of the laws against the 
catholics ; several of that religion were introduced to its 
board ; the royal boroughs were deprived of their pri- 
vileges, the king assuming the nomination of their chief 
magistrates, so as to throw the elections wholly into the 
hands of the crown. A declaration of indulgence, ema- 
nating from the king’s absolute prerogative, relaxed the 
severity of the laws against presbyterian conventicles, 
and, annulling the oath of supremacy and the test of 
1081, substituted for them an oath of allegiance, acknow- 
ledging his power to be unlimited, lie promised at the 
same time, that “ho would use no force nor invincible 
necessity against any man on account of his persuasion, 
or the protestant religion, nor would deprive the posses- 
sors of lands formerly belonging to the church.” A very 
intelligible hint that the protestant religion was to exist 
only by this gracious sufferance. 

The oppressed presbyterians gained some respite by 
this indulgence, though instances of executions 
under the sanguinary statutes of the late reign and 
are found as late as tne beginning of 1 688. But 
the memory of their sufferings was indelible ; ^ 

they accepted, but with no gratitude, the insidious mercy 
of a tyrant they abhorred. The Scots conspiracy with 
the prince of Orange went forward simultaneously with 
that of England ; it included several of the council, from 
personal jealousy, dislike of the king’s proceedings as to 
religion, or anxiety to secure an indemnity they had 
little deserved in the approaching crisis. The people 
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rose in different parts ; the Scots nobility and gentry in 
London presented an address to the prince of Orange, 
requesting him to call a convention of the estates ; and 
this irregular summons was universally obeyed. 

The king was not without friends in this convention ; 
but the whigs had from every cause a decided prepon- 
derance. England had led the way ; William was on his 
throne , the royal government at home was wholly dis- 
solved; and, after enumerating in fifteen articles the 
breaches committed on the constitution, the estates came 
to a resolution — “ That James VII., being a professed 
papist, did assume the royal power, and acted as king, 
without ever taking the oath required by law, and had, 
by the advice of evil and wicked counsellors, invaded the 
fundamental constitution of the kingdom, and altered it 
from a legal limited monarchy to an arbitrary despotic 
power, and hath exerted the same to the subversion of 
the protestant religion, and the violation of the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, whereby he hath forfaulted 
(forfeited) his right to the crown, and the throne has 
become vacant.” It was evident that the English vote 
of a constructive abdication, having been partly grounded 
on the king’s flight, could not without still greater vio- 
lence be applied to Scotland; and consequently the 
bolder denomination of forfeiture was necessarily em- 
ployed to express the penalty of his mis-govemment. 
There was, in fact, a very striking difference in the cir- 
cumstances of the two kingdoms. In the one, there had 
been illegal acts and unjustifiable severities ; but it was, 
at first sight, no very strong case for national resistance, 
which stood rather on a calculation of expediency tlian 
an instinct of self-preservation or an impulse of indignant 
revenge. But in the other, it had been a tyranny, dark 
as that of the most barbarous ages ; despotism, which in 
England was scarcely in blossom, had borne its bitter 
and poisonous fruits: no word of slighter import than 
forfeiture could be chosen to denote the national rejection 
of the Stuart line. 

A declaration and claim of rights was drawn up, 
Reifcnof as in England, together with the resolution 
William in. the crown be tendered to William and 
Mary, and descend afterwards in conformity with the 
limitations enacted in the sister kingdom. This decla- 
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ration excluded papists from the throne, and asserted 
ihe illegality of proclamations to dispense with statutes, 
of the inflicting capital punishment without jury, of im- 
2 Jrisonment without special cause or delay of trial, of 
exacting enormous fines, of nominating the magistrates 
in borouglis, and several other violent proceedings in the 
two last reigns. These articles the convention challenged 
as their undoubted right, against which no declaiation or 
jirecedent ought to oj)erate. They reserved some other 
imj^ortant grievances to bo redressed in parliament. 
Upon this occasion a noble fire of liberty shone forth to 
the honour of Scotland, amidst those scenes of turbulent 
faction or servile corruption which the annals of her par- 
liament so perpetually dis23lay. They seemed eiriulcais 
of English freedom, and proud to place their own impel - 
feet commonwealth on as firm a basis. 

One great alteration in the state of Scotland was almost 
necessarily involved in the fall of the Stuarts. Their 
most conspicuous object had been the maintenance of the 
episcopal church ; the line was drawn far more closely 
than in England ; in that church were the court’s friends, 
out of it were its opponents. Above all, the people wore 
out of it, and in a revolution brought about by the 
peojole, their voice could not be slighted. It was one of 
the articles accordingly in the declaration of rights, that 
jirelacy and precedence in ecclesiastical office were repug- 
nant to the genius of a nation reformed by iiresbyters, 
and an unsupportable grievance which ought to be 
abolished. William, there is reason to believe, had 
offered to 2 )reseive the bishops, in return for their suppoi*t 
in the convention. But this, not more hapi)ily for Scot- 
land than for himself and his successors, they refused to 
give. No compromise, or even acknowledged toleration, 
was practicable in that cormtry between two exasperated 
factions ; but, if oppression was necessary, it was at least 
not on the majority that it ought to fall. But besides 
this, there was as clear a case of forfeiture in the Scots 
episcopal church as in the royal family of Stuart. The 
main controversy between the episcopal and presbyterian 
churches was one of historical inquiry, not perhaps 
capable of decisive solution ; it was at least one as to 
which the bulk of mankind are absolutely incajiable of 
forming a rational judgment for themselves. But, mingled 
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up as it had always been, and most of all in Scotland, 
with faction, with revolution, with power and emolu- 
ment, with courage and devotion, and fear, and hate, and 
revenge, this dispute drew along with it the most glowing 
emotions of the heart, and the question became utterly 
out of the province of argument. It was very possible 
that episcopacy might be of apostolical institution ; but 
for this institution houses had been burned and fields 
laid waste, and tlie Gospel had been preached in wilder- 
nesses, and its ministers had been shot in their prayers, 
and husbands had been murdered before their wives, and 
virgins liad been defiled, and many had died by the exe- 
cutioner, and by massacre, and in irnpnsonment, and in 
exile and slave ly, and women had been tied to stakes on 
the sea-shore till the tide rose to overflow them, and some 
had been toiiured and mutilated : it was a religion of the 
boots and the thumb-screw, which a good man must be 
very cool-blooded indeed if ho did not hate and reject 
from the hands which offered it. For, after all, it is much 
more certain that tho Supreme Being abhors cruelty and 
persecution, than that ho has set up bishops to have a 
superiority over preshyiors. 

It was, however, a serious problem at that time, whether 
the preshyterian church, so proud and stubborn as she 
liad formerly shown herself, could bo brought under a 
necessary subordination to tho civil magistrate, and 
whether the more fanatical part of it, whom Cargill and 
Cameron had led on, would fall again into the ranks of 
social life. But hero experience victoriously confuted 
these plausible apprehensions. - It was soon perceived 
that the insanity of fanaticism subvsidcs of itself, unless 
purposely heightened by persecution. The fiercer spiiit 
of the sectaries was allayed by degrees ; and, though 
vestiges of it may probably still be perceptible by ob- 
servers, it has never, in a political sense, led to dangerous 
effects. The church of Scotland, in her general assem- 
blies, preserves the forms and affects tho language of the 
sixteenth centuiy ; but tho Erast ianism, against whicli 
she inveighs, secretly controls and paralyses her vaunted 
liberties ; and she cannot hut acknowledge that the su- 
premacy of the legislature is like the collar of the watch- 
dog, the price of food and shelter, and the condition upon 
which alone a religious society can be endowed and 
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establislied by any prudent commonwealth.* The ju- 
dicious admixture of laymen in these assemblies, and, in 
a far greater degree, the perpetual intercourse with 
England, which has put an end to everything like secta- 
rian bigotry and even exclusive communion in the higher 
and middling classes, are the principal causes of that 
remarkable moderation which for many years has charac- 
terised the successors of Knox and Melville. [1827.] 

The convention of estates was turned by an act of its 
owTi into a parliament, and continued to sit during the 
king's reign. This, which was rather contrary to the 
spirit of a representative goveimment than to the Scots 
constitution, might be justilicd by the very unquiet state 
of the kingdom and the intrigues of the Jacobites. Many 
excellent statutes were enacted in this parliament, 
besides the provisions included in the declaration of 
rights; twenty-six members were added to the repie- 
sentation of the counties, the tyiannous acts of the two 
last reigns were repealed, the unjust attainders were 
reversed, the lords of articles were abolished. After 
some years an act was obtained against wi ongous impri- 
sonment, still more effectual perhaps in some respects 
than that of the habeas corpus in England. The prisoner 
is to be released on bail within twenty-four hours on 
application to a judge, unless committed on a capital 
charge, and in that case must be brought to trial within 
sixty days. A judge refusing to give full effect to the 
act is declared incapable of public tiust. 

Notwithstanding these great improvements in the con- 
stitution; and the cessation of religious tyranny, the h^cots 
are not accustomed to look back on the l eign of AVilliam 
with much complacency. The regeneration was far from 
perfect ; the court of session continued to be conmpt and 
partial ; severe and illegal proceedings might sometimes 
be imputed to the council ; and in one lamentable in- 
stance, the massacre of the IVIacdonalds in Glencoe, the 

i Tho practice observed in summouinp; the same authority, appoints another to 
or dissolving the great national assembly meet on a eertam day of the ensuing 
of the church of Scotland, which, accord- year. The lord high commissioner then 
ing to the presbytenan theory, can only dissolves the assembly in the name of 
be done by its own authority, is rather the king, and apjKnnta another to most 
amusing* “ The moderator dissolves the on the same day.” Aiiu-t’s UisL of 
assembly in the name of the Ixird Jesus Ediii., p. 2G9. 

Christ, the head of the diurch *, and, by 
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deliberate crime of some statesmen tarnished not slightly 
the bright fame of their deceived master ; though it was 
not for the adherents of the house of Stuart, under whom 
so many deeds of more extensive slaughter had been per- 
petrated, to fill Europe with their invectives against this 
military execution.'' The episcopal clergy, driven out 
’njuriously by tlio populace from their livmgs, were per- 
mitted after a certain time to hold them again in some 
instances under certain conditions ; but William, perhaps 
almost the only consistent friend of toleration in his king- 
doms, at least among public men, lost by this indulgence 
the affection of one party, without in the slightest degree 
conciliating the other. The true cause, however, of the 


k The king’s instructions by no means 
wan ant the execution, especially with 
all its circumstances of cruelty, but they 
(ontain one unfortunate sentence “If 
Maclean [sic], of Glencoe, and that tribe 
lau be well separated irom the rest, it 
will be a proper vindication of the public 
justice to extirpate that seat of thieves.” 
This was written, it is to be remem- 
bered, while they were exposed to the 
penalties of the law for the rebellion, 
liut the massacre would never have been 
perpetrated, if lord Brcadalbane and the 
master of Stair, two of the worst men in 
Scotland, had not used the foulest arts to 
effect it. It is an apparently great re- 
proach to tlio government of William 
that they escaped with impunity; but 
political necessity bears down justice 
and honour. Laiiig, iv. 246; Carstaies’ 
State Papers 

Those who took the oaths were al- 
lowed to continue in their churches 
without compliance with the presby- 
terian discipline, and many more wlio 
not only refused the oaths, but prayed 
openly for James and his family. Car- 
stares, p. 40. But m 1693 an act lor 
settling the peace and quiet of the church 
ordains that no person be admitted or 
continued to be a minister or preacher 
unless he have taken the oath of allegi- 
ance and subscribed the assurance that 
be held the king to be de facto et de 
jure, and also the confession of faith; 
and that he owns and acknowledges 
presbyterian church government to be 
the only government of this church, and 
that he will submit thereto and concur 


therewith, and will never endtavoui, 
directly or indiiectly, the prejudice t)r 
subversion thereof Id. 715; Lamg, iv 
255. 

This act seems not to have been 
strictly insisted upon ; and the episcopal 
clergy, though their advocates did not 
lorget to raise a cry of persecution, which 
was believed m England, are said to have 
been treated with singular favour. De 
Foe challenges them to show any one 
minister that ever was deposed for not 
acknowledging the church, it at the same 
time he ottered to acknowledge the go. 
veinmentand take the oaths, and says 
they have been often challenged on this 
head. Hist, of Church of Scotland, p 
319. in fact, a statute was passed m 
1695, which confirmed all ministers who 
would qualify themselves by taking the 
oaths and no less than 116 (according 
to Laing, iv. 259) did so continue ; nay, 
Do Foe reckons 165 at the time of the 
union P. 320. 

The rigid presbytenans inveighed 
against any toleration, as much as they 
did against the king’s authonty over 
their own church. But the government 
paid little attention to their bigotry, 
besides the above-mentioned episcopal 
clergymen, those who seceded from the 
church, though universally Jacobites, and 
most dangerously so, were indulged with 
meeting-houses m aU towns ; and by an 
act of the queen, 10 Anne, c. 7, obtained 
a full toleration on condition of praying 
for the royal family, with which they 
never complied. It was thought neces- 
sary to put them under some fresh re- 
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prevalent disaffection at tbis period was the condition of 
Scotland, an ancient, independent kingdom, inhabited by 
a proud, high-spirited people, relatively to another king- 
dom which they had long regarded with enmity, still 
with jealousy, but to which, in despite of their theoretical 
equality, they were kept in subordination by an insur- 
mountable necessity. The union of the two crowns had 
withdrawn their sovereign and his court ; yet their go- 
vernment had been national, and on the whole with no 
great intermixture of English influence. Many reasons, 
however, might be given for a more complete incorpora- 
tion, which had been the favourite project of James I., 
and was discussed, at least on the part of Scotland, by 
commissioners appointed in 1670. That treaty failed of 
making any progress — the terms proposed being such as 
the English parliament would never have accepted. At 
the Eevolution a similar plan was just hinted and aban- 
doned. Meanwhile, the new character that the English 
government had assumed rendered it more difficult to 
preserve the actual connexion. A king of both countries, 
especially by origin more allied to the weaker, might 
maintain some impartiality in his behaviour towards 
each of them. But, if they were to be ruled, in effect, 
nearly as two republics* ihat is, if the power of their 
parliaments should be so much enhanced as ultimately 
to determine the principal measures of state (which was 
at least the case in England), no one who saw their 
mutual jealousy, rising on one side to the highest exas- 
peration, could fail to anticipate that some great revolu- 
tion must bo at hand, and that an union, neither federal 
nor legislative, but possessing every inconvenience of 
both, could not long be endured. The well-known busi- 
ness of the Darien company must have undeceived every 
rational man who dreamed of any alternative but incor- 
poration or separation. The Scots parliament took care 
to bring on the crisis by the act of security in 1704. It 
was enacted that, on the queen’s death without issue, 
the estates should meet to name a successor of the royal 
line, and a protestant ; but that this should not be the 

strictions in 1748, their zeal for the pre- for it had wholly ceased, and even at 
tender being notorious and universal, by first was not reconcilable with the general 
an act 21 Geo. II. c. 34, which has very principles of religious liberty, 
properly been repealed after the motive 

VOL. III. Z 
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same person who wo\ild sncceed to the crown of Englajul, 
nnless during her majesty’s reign conditions should he 
established to secure from English influence the honour 
and independence of the kingdom, the authority of par- 
liament, the religion, trade, and liberty of the nation. 
This was explained to moan a free intercourse with the 
plantations, and the benefits of the navigation act. The 
prerogative of declaring peace and war was to be sub- 
jected for ever to the approbation of parliament, lest at 
any future time these conditions should be revoked. 
Those who obtained the act of security were partly of 
the Jacobite fiction, who saw in it the hope of 
sccunty. restoring at least Scotland to the banished heir 
— partly of a very ditlerent description, whigs in prin- 
ciple and determined enemies of the pretender, but 
attached to their country, jealous of the English court, 
and determined to settle a legislative union on such 
Uni n bc(;ame an independent state. Such 

^ an union was now seen in England to bo indis- 
pensable ; the treaty was soon afterwards begun, and, 
after a long discussion of the terms between the commis- 
sioners of both kingdoms, the incorporation took etfect 
on the 1st of May, 1707. It is provided by the articles 
of tliis treaty, confirmed by the parliaments, that the suc- 
cession of the united kingdom shall remain to the princess 
Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being protostants ; 
that all privileges of trade shall belong equally to both 
nations ; that tlicie shall be one great seal, and the same 
coin, weights, and measures ; that the episcopal and pres- 
byterian churches of England and Scotland shall be for 
ever established as essential and fundamental parts of the 
union ; that the united kingdom shall be represented by 
one and the same parliament, to be called the parliament 
of Great Biitain ; that the number of peers for Scotland 
shall be sixteen, to be elected for every parliament by 
the whole body, and the number of representatives of the 
commons forty-five, two-thirds of whom* to be chosen by 
the counties and one-third by the boroughs ; that the 
crown be restrained from creating any now peers of Scot- 
land ; that both parts of the united kingdom shall be 
subject to the same duties of excise, and the same customs 
on export and import ; but that, when England raises two 
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millions by a land-tax, 48,000?. shall be raised in Scot- 
land, and in like proportion. 

It has not been unusual for Scotsmen, even in modem 
times, while they cannot but acknowledge the expe- 
diency of an union and the blessings which they have 
reaped from it, to speak of its conditions as less favourable 
than their ancestors ought to have claimed. For this, 
however, there does not seem much reason. The ratio 
of population would indeed have given Scotland about 
one-eighth of the legislative body, instead of something 
less than one-twolfch; but no government, except the 
merest democracy, is settled on the sole basis of numbers ; 
and if the comparison of wealth and of public contribu- 
tions was to be admitted, it may be thought that a country, 
which stipulated for itself to pay less than one-fortieth 
of direct taxation, was not entitled to a much greater 
share of the representation than it obtained. Combining 
the two ratios of population and property, there seems 
little objection to this part of the union ; and in general 
it may be observed of the articles of that treaty, what 
often occurs with compacts intended to oblige future 
ages, that they have rather tended to throw obstacles in 
the way of reformations for the substantial benefit of 
Scotland than to protect her against encroachment and 
usurpation. 

This, however, could not bo securely anticipated in the 
reign of Anne ; and, no doubt, the measure was an ex- 
periment of such hazard, that every lover of his country 
must have consented in trembling, or revolted from it 
with disgust. No past experience of history was favour- 
able to the absorption of a lesser state (at least where the 
government partook so much of the republican fonn) in 
one of superior power and ancient rivaliy. The repre- 
sentation of Scotland in the united legislature was too 
feeble to give anything like security against the English 
prejudices and animosities, if they should continue or 
revive. The church was exposed to the most apparent 
perils, brought thus within the power of a legislature so 
frequently influenced by one which held her not as a 
sister, but rather a bastard usurper of a sister’s in- 
heritance ; and, though her permanence was guaranteed 
by the treaty, yet it was hard to say how far the legal 

z2 
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competence of parliament might hereafter be deemed to 
extend, or at least how far she might be abridged of her 
privileges and impaired in her dignity.® If very few of 
these mischiefs have resulted from the union, it has doubt- 
less been owing to the prudence of our government, and 
chiefly to the general sense of right and the diminution 
both of national and religious bigotry during the last 
century. But it is always to be kept in mind, as the 
best justification of those who came into so great a sacri- 
fice of natural patriotism, that they gave up no excellent 
form of polity ; that the Scots constitution had never pro- 
duced the people's happiness ; that their parliament was 
bad in its composition, and in practice little else than a 
factious and venal aristocracy ; that they had before them 
the alternatives of their present condition, with the pros- 
pect of unceasing discontent, half suppressed by un- 
ceasing corruption, or of a more honourable but very 
precarious separation of the two kingdoms, the renewal 
of national wars and border-feuds, at a cost the poorer of 
the two could never endure, and at a hazard of ultimate 
conquest, which, with all her pride and bravery, the 
experience of the last generation had shown to be no 
impossible term of the contest. 

The union closes the story of the Scots constitution. 
From its own nature not more than from the gross pros- 
litution with which a majority had sold themselves to the 
surrender of their own legislative existence, it was long 
odious to both parties in Scotland. An attempt to dissolve 
ifc by the authority of the united parliament itself was 
made in a very few years, and not very decently sup- 
ported by the whigs against the queen’s last ministry. 
But, after the accession of the house of Hanover, the 
Jacobite party displayed such strength in Scotland, that 
to maintain the union was evidently indispensable for the 
reigning family. That party comprised a large propor- 
tion of the superior classes, and nearly the whole of the 
episcopal church, which, though fallen, was for some 

” Archbishop Tenison said, in the feet Carstares, 759 This sort of lan- 
debates on the union, he thought the guage was encouraging ; but the exclu- 
luirrow notions of all churches had been sive doctrine, or jus divinum, was sure 
their rum, and that he believed the to retain many advocates, and has always 
church ot Scotland to be as true a pro- done so. Fortunately for Great Britain, 
te&tant church as the church of England, it has not had the slightest effect on the 
though he could not say it was as per- laity in modem times. [1827.] 
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years considerable in numbers. The national prejudices 
ran in favour of their ancient stock of kings, conspiring 
with the sentiment of dishonour attached to the union 
itself, and jealousy of some innovations which a legis- 
lature they were unwilling to recognise thought 
fit to introduce. It is certain that Jacobitism, decline of 
in England little more after the reign of J^^cobitism. 
George I. than an empty word, the vehicle of indefinite 
dissatisfaction in those who were never ready to encounter 
peril or sacrifice advantage for its affected principle, 
subsisted in Scotland as a vivid emotion of loyalty, a 
generous promptitude to act or suffer in its cause ; and, 
even when all hope was extinct, clung to the recollections 
of the past long after the very name was only known by 
tradition, and every feeling connected with it had been 
wholly effaced to the south of the Tweed. It is believed 
that some persons in that country kept up an intercourse 
with Charles Edward as their sovereign till his decease 
in 1787. They had given, forty years before, abundant 
testimonies of their activity to serve him. That rebellion 
is, in more respects than one, disgraceful to the British 
government ; but it furnished an opportunity for a wise 
measure to prevent its recurrence and to break down in 
some degree the aristocratical ascendancy, by abolishing 
the hereditary jurisdictions which, according to the 
genius of the feudal system, were exercised by territorial 
proprietors under royal charter or prescription. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF IRELAND. 


Ancient State of Ireland — Its Kingdoms and Chieftain&hip.s — Law of Tanistry and 
Gavel-kind — Rude State of Society — Invasion of Henry II. — Acquisitions of 
English Barons — Forms of English Constitution established — Exclusion of 
native Irish from them — Degeneiacy of English Settlers — Parliament of 
Ireland — Disorderly State of the Island — The Irish regain Part of their Teni- 
tories — English I.aw confined to the Pale — Ppymng’s Law — Royal Authority 
revives under Henry VIII. — Resistance of Irish to Act of Supremacy — Pro- 
testant Cliurch established by Elizabeth — Effects of this Measure — Rebellions 
of her Reign — Opposition m Parliament — Arbitrary Proceedings of Sir Henrj 
Sidney — James I. — Laws against Catholics enforced — English Law established 
throughout Ireland — Settlements of English in Munster, Ulster, and other Parts 

— Injustice attending them — Constitution of Irish Parliament— Charles I. pro- 
mises Graces to the Irish — Docs not confirm them — Administration of Strafloid 

— Rebellion of 1641 — Subjugation of Irish by Cromwell — Restoration of 
Charles II. — Act of Settlement — Hopes of Catholics under Charles and James — 
War of 1689, and Final Reduction of Ireland — Penal Laws against Catholics 

— Dependence of Irish on English Parliament — Growth of a patriotic Paity 
in 1768. 

The antiquities of Irisli history, imperfectly recorded, 
Ancient rendered more obsenro by controvers}', 

state of seem hardly to belong to oiir present subject. 
Ireland. political Order or state of society among 

that people at the period of Henry II. ’s invasion must be 
distinctly apprehended and kept in mind before we can 
pass a judgment upon, or even understand, the course of 
succeeding events, and the policy of the English govern- 
ment in relation to that island. 

It can hardly he necessary to mention (the idle tradi- 
tions of a derivation from Spain having long been ex- 
ploded) that the Irish are descended from one of those 
Celtic tribes which occupied Gaul and Britain some cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Their language, how- 
ever, is so far dissimilar from that spoken in Wales, 
though evidently of the same root, as to render it pro- 
bable that the emigration, whether from this island or 
from Armorica, was in a remote ago; while its close 
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resemblance to that of tbe Scottish Highlanders, which 
hardly can be called another dialect, as nncquivocally 
demonstrates a nearer affinity of the two naticms. It 
seems to be generally believed, though the antiquaries 
are far from unanimous, that the Irish are the parent 
tribe, and planted their colony in Scotland since tho 
commencement of our era. 

About the end of the eighth century some of those 
swarms of Scandinavian descent which were poured out 
in such unceasing and irresistible multitudes on Franco 
and Britain began to settle on tho coasts of Ireland. 
These colonists were known by tlic name of Ostmen, or 
men from the east, as in France they were called Nor- 
mans from their noHliern origin. They occupied the 
sea-coast from Antrim easterly round to Limerick ; and 
by them the principal cities of Ireland were built. They 
waged war for some time against tho aboriginal Irish in 
the interior; but, though better acquainted with the arts 
of civilized life, their inferiority in numbers caused them 
to fail at length in this contention ; and tho piratical in- 
vasions from their brethren in Norway becoming less 
frequent in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, they had 
fallen into a state of dependence on the native princes. 

The island was divided into five provincial kingdoms, 
Leinster, Munster, Ulster, Connaught, and 
Meath; one of whose sovereigns was chosen J.. ms and 
king of Ireland in some general meeting, pro- 
bably of tho nobility or smaller chieftains and 
of the prelates. But there seems to be no clear tradition 
as to the character of this national assembly, though some 
maintain it to have been triennially held. Tho monarch 
of the island had tributes from the inferior kings, and 
a certain supremacy, especially in the defence of the 
country against invasion ; but the constitution was of a 
federal nature, and each was independent in ruling his 
people, or in making war on his neighbours. Below the 
kings were the chieftains of different septs or families, 
perhaps in one or two degrees of subordination, bearing 
a inlation which may be loosely called feudal, to each 
other and to the crown.® 


" sir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland; Leland’s Hist, of Ireland (Intro- 
duction) ; Ledwich’s Dissertations. 
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These chieftainships, and perhaps even the kingdoms 
i^w of themselves, though not partible, followed a very 
tanistry, different rule of succession from that of primo- 
geniture. They were subject to the law of tanistry, of 
which the principle is defined to be that the demesne 
lands and dignity of chieftainship descended to the eldest 
and most worthy of the same blood*; these epithets not 
being used, we may suppose, synonymously, but in order 
to indicate that the preference given to seniority was to 
be controlled by a due regard to desert. No better mode, 
it is evident, of providing for a perpetual supply of those 
civil quarrels in which the Irish are supposed to place 
so much of their enjo}unent could have been devised. 
Yet, as these grew sometimes a little too frequent, it was 
not unusual to elect a tanist, or reversionary successor, 
in the lifetime of the reigning chief, as has been the 
practice of more civilized nations. An infant was never 
allowed to hold the sceptre of an Irish kingdom, but was 
necessarily postponed to his uncle or other kinsman of 
mature age ; as was the case also in England, even after 
the consolidation of the Angib-Saxon monarchy.^ 

The landowners who did not belong to the noble class 
and gavel- ^o^e tho samo name as their chieftain, and were 
kind. presumed to be of the same lineage. But they 
held their estates by a very different and an extraordinaiy 
tenure, that of Irish gavel-kind. On the decease of a 
proprietor, instead of an equal partition among his chil- 
dren, as in tho gavel-kind of English law, tho chief of tho 
sept, according to tho generally received explanation, 
made, or was entitled to make, a fresh division of all the 
lands within his district; allotting to tho heirs of the 
deceased a portion of the integral territory along with 
the other members of the tribe. It seems impossible to 
conceive that those partitions were renewed on every 
death of one of the sept. But they are asserted to have 
at least taken place so frequently as to produce a con- 
tinual change of possession. The policy of this custom 
doubtless sprung from too jealous a solicitude as to the 

P Id. Auct. : also Davis’s Reports, 29, poem, IVwdt 2<auTbv, was chief justice 
and his ‘Discovery of the True Causes of Ireland under James I. The tract just 
why Ireland was never entirely subdued quoted is well known as a concise and 
till his Majesty’s happy Reign,' 169. Sir luminous exposition of the history of that 
John Davis, author of the philosophical country firom the English invasion. 
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excessive inequality of wealth, and from the habit of 
looking on the tribe as one family of occupants, not 
wholly divested of its original right by the necessary 
allotment of lands to particular cultivators. It boro 
some degree of analogy to the institution of the year of 
jubilee in the Mosaic code ; and, what may be thought 
more immediate, was almost exactly similar to the rule 
of succession which is laid down in the ancient laws of 
Walcs.*^ 

In the territories of each sept, judges called Brehons, 
and taken out of certain families, sat with pri- state 
meval simplicity upon turfen benches in some society, 
conspicuous situation, to determine controversies. Their 
usages are almost wholly unknown ; for what have been 
published as fragments of the Brehon law seem open to 
great suspicion of having at least been interpolated.' It 
is notorious that, according to the custom of many states 
in the infancy of civilization, the Irish admitted the 
composition or fine for murder, instead of capital punish- 
ment ; and this was divided, as in other countries, be- 
tween the kindred of the slain and the judge. 


** Ware ; Tvcland ; Ledwich j Davis’s 
Discovery, ibid.; Reports, 49. It is re- 
markable that Davis seems to have been 
aware of an analogy between the custom 
of Ireland and Wales, and yet that he only 
quotes the statute of Rutland, 12 Edw. I., 
which by itself does not prove it. It 
is however proved, if I understand the 
passage, by one of the Leges Walliae, pub- 
lished by Wotton, p. 139. A gavel or 
partition was made on the death of every 
member of a family for three generations, 
after which none could be enforced. But 
these parceners were to be all in the same 
degree ; so that nephews could not compel 
their uncle to a partition, but must wait 
till his death, when they were to be put 
on an equality with their cousins; and 
this, I suppose, is meant by the expres- 
sion in the statute of Rutland, “ quod 
hasredi tales reraaneant partiblles inter 
consimileg Jiaredes.” 

Iceland seems to favour the authen- 
ticity of the supposed Brehon laws pub- 
lished by Vallancey. Introduction, 29. 
The style is said to be very distinguish- 
able from the Irish of the twelfth or 
thirteenth centnry, and the laws them- 


selves to have no allusion to the settle- 
ment of foreigners in Ireland, or to coined 
money . whence some ascribe them to tlie 
eighth century. On the other hand, 
Ijedwich proves that some parts must be 
later than the tenth century. Disserta- 
tions, i. 270. And others hold them to 
be not ohier than the thirteenth. Camp- 
bell’s Historical Sketch of Ireland, 41. 
It is also maintained that they are very 
unfaithfully translated. But, when we 
find the Anglo-Saxon and Norman usages, 
relief, aid, wardship, trial by jury (and 
that unanimous), and a sort of correspon- 
dence in the ranks of society with those 
of England (which all we read elsewhere 
of the ancient Irish seems to contradict). 
It is impossible to resist the srespidon that 
they are either extremely interpolated, or 
were compiled in a late age, and among 
some of septs who had most inter- 
course with the English. We know that 
the degenerate colonists, such as the earls 
of Desmond, adopted the Brehon law in 
their territories; but this would proba- 
bly be with some admixture of ^at to 
which they had been used. 
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In tlio twelfth century it is evident that the Irish 
nation had made far less progress in the road of im- 
provement than any other of Europe in circumstances 
of climate and position so little unfavourable. They had 
no arts that deserve the name, nor any commerce ; their 
best line of sea-coast being occupied by the Norwegians. 
They had no fortified towns, nor any houses or castles 
of stone ; the first having been erected at Tuam a very 
few years before the invasion of Henry/ Their con- 
version to Christianity, indeed, and the multitude of 
cathedral and conventual churches erected thoughout 
the island, had been the cause, and probably the sole 
cause, of the rise of some cities or villages with that 
name, such as Armagh, Cashel, and Trim. But neither 
the chiefs nor the people loved to be confined within 
their precincts, and chose rather to dwell in scattered 
cabins amidst the free solitude of bogs and mountains.* 
As wo might expect, their qualities were such as belong 
to man by his original nature, and which ho displays in 
all parts of the globe where the stnte of society is inarti- 
ficial : they were gay, generous, hospitable, ardent in 
attachment and hate, credulous of falsehood, prone to 
anger and violence, generally crafty and cruel. With 
these very general attributes of a barbarous people, the 
Irish character was distinguished by a peculiar vivacity 
of imagination, an enthusiasm and impetuosity of pas- 
sion, and a more than ordinary bias towards a submissive 
and superstitious spirit in religion. 

This spirit may justly be traced in a great measure to 
the virtues and piety of the early preachers of the Gospel 
in that country. Their influence, though at this remote 


“ “The first pile of lime and stone 
that ever was in Ireland was the castle of 
Tuam, built in 1161 by Roderic O’Con- 
nor, the monarch.” Introduction to Cox’s 
History of Ireland. I do not find that 
any later writer controverts this, so far as 
the aboriginal Irish are concerned; but 
doubtless the Norwegian Ostmen had 
Btone churches, and it used to be thought 
that some at least of the famous round 
towers 80 common in Ireland were 
erected by them, though several anti- 
quaries have lately contended for a much 
earlier origin of these mysterious stnic- 
tures. See Ledwich's Dissertations, vii. 


143; and the book called Grose’s An- 
tiquities of Ireland, also wntten by Ijed- 
wich. Piles of stone without mortar 
are not included in Cox’s expression. 
In fact, the Irish bad very few stone 
houses, or even regular villages and 
towns, before the time of Juiues I. 
Davis, 170. 

t [“I dare boldly say, that never any 
particular person, from the conquest till 
the reign of James I , did build any 
stone or brick house for his private 
habitation, but such as have lately ob- 
tained estates according to the course of 
the law of England.” Davis.— -1845.] 
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age, and with onr imperfect knowledge, it may hardly 
be distingnishable amidst the licentiousness and ferocity 
of a rude people, was necessarily directed to counteract 
those vices, and cannot have failed to mitigate and com- 
pensate their evil. In the seventh and eighth centuries, 
while a total ignorance seemed to overspread the face of 
Europe, the monasteries and schools of Ireland pre- 
served in the best manner they could such learning as 
had survived the revolutions of the Komaii world. But 
the learning of monasteries had never much efficacy in 
dispelling the ignorance of the laity; and, indeed, even 
in them it had decayed long before the twelfth centuiy. 
The clergy were respected and numerous, the bishops 
alone amounting at one time to no less than three liun- 
dred and it has been maintained by our most learned 
writers that they were wholly independent of the see of 
Komo till, a little before the English invasion, one of 
their primates thought fit to solicit the pall from thence 
on his consecration, according to the discipline long 
practised in other western churclies. 

It will be readily perceived that the government of 
Ireland must have been almost entirely aristociatical, 
and, though not strictly feudal, not very unlike that of 
the feudal confederacies in Franco during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. It was perhaps still more oppressive. 
The ancient condition of the common people of Ireland, 
says sir James Ware, was very little different from 
slavery.’^ Unless we believe this condition to have been 
greatly deteriorated under the rule of their native chief- 
tains after the English settlement, for which there seems 
no good reason, we must give little credit to the fanciful 
pictures of prosperity and happiness in that period of 
aboriginal independence which the Irish, in their dis- 
content with later times, have been apt to draw. They 
had, no doubt, like all other nations, good and wise 
princes, as well as tyrants and usurpers. But we find 
by their annals that, out of two hundred ancient kings, 
of whom some brief memorials are recorded, not more 
than thirty came to a natural death while, for the later 
period, the oppression of the Irish chieftains, and of 
those degenerate English who trod in their steps, and 

“ Ledwich, i. 395. * Antiquities of Ireland, il. 76, 

y Ledwich, i. 260. 
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emulated the vices they should have restrained, is the 
one constant theme of history. Their exactions kept 
the peasants in hopeless poverty, their tyranny in per- 
petual fear. The chief claimed a right of taking from 
his tenants provisions for his own use at discretion, or 
of sojourning in their houses. This was called coshery, 
and is somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative of 
purveyance. A still more terrible oppression was the 
quartering of the lords’ soldiers on the people, some- 
times mitigated by a composition, called by the Irish 
bonaght.* For the perpetual warfare of these petty chief- 
tains had given rise to the employment of mercenary 
troops, partly natives, partly from Scotland, known by 
the uncouth names of Kerns and Gallo wglasses, who 
proved the scourge of Ireland down to its final sub- 
jugation by Elizabeth. 

This unusually backward condition of society furnished 
but an inauspicious presage for the future. Yet we may 
be led by the analogy of other countries to think it pro- 
bable that, if Ireland had not tempted the cupidity of 
her neighbours, there would have arisen in the course 
of time some Egbert or Harold Harfager to consolidate 
the provincial kingdoms into one hereditary monarchy ; 
which, by the adoption of better laws, the increase of 
commerce, and a frequent intercourse with the chief 
courts of Europe, might have taken as respectable a 
station as that of Scotland in the commonwealth of 
Christendom. If the two islands had afterwards become 
incorporated through intermarriage of their sovereigns, 
as would very likely have taken place, it might have 
been on such conditions of equality as Ireland, till lately, 
has never known ; and certainly without that long tragedy 
of crime and misfortune \fhich her annals unfold. 

The reduction of Ireland, at least in name, under the 
Invasion of dominion of Henry II. was not achieved by 
Henry II. i^is own efforts. He had little share in it, 
beyond receiving the home^e of Irish princes, and grant- 
ing charters to his English nobility. Strongbow, Lacy, 
Fitz-Stephen, were the real conquerors, through whom 
alone any portion of Irish territory was gained by arms 
or treaty; and, as they began the enterprise without 


* AVare, il. Y4 ; Davis’s Discovery, 114 ; Spenser’s State of Ireland, 390. 
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the king, they carried it on also for themselves, deeming 
their swords a better security than his charters. This 
ought to be kept in mind, as revealing the secret of 
the English government over Ireland, and furnishing a 
justification for what has the appearance of a negligent 
abandonment of its authority. The few barons, 
and other adventurers, who, by dint of forces 
hired by themselves, and, in some instances, 
by conventions with the Irish, settled their 
armed colonies in the island, thought they had done 
much for Henry II. in causing his name to be acknow- 
ledged, his administration to be established in Dublin, 
and in holding their lands by his grant. They claimed 
in their turn, according to the practice of all nations 
and the principles of equity, that those who had borne 
the heat of the battle shoiild enjoy the spoil without 
molestation. Hence, the enormous grants of Henry and 
his successors, though so often censured for impolicy, 
wore probably what they could not have retained in 
their own hands; and, though not perhaps absolutely 
stipulated as the price of titular sovereignty, were some- 
thing very like it.® But what is to be censuied, and 
what at all hazards they were bound to refuse, was the 
violation of their faith to the Irish princes, in sharing 
among these insatiable barons their ancient territories ; 
which, setting aside the wrong of the first invasion, were 
protected by their homage and submission, and some- 
times by positive conventions. The whole island, in 
fact, with the exception of the county of Dublin and the 
maritime towns, was divided, before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and most of it in the twelfth, among 
ten English families: earl Strongbow, who had some 
colour of hereditary title, according to our notions of 
law, by his marriage with the daughter of Dermot, king 
of Leinster, obtaining a grant of that province ; Lacy 
acquiring Meath, which was not reckoned a part of 
Leinster, in the same manner ; the whole of Ulster being 
given to De Courcy ; the whole of Connaught to De 
Burgh ; and the rest to six others. These, it must be 
understood, they were to hold in a sort of feudal suze- 
rainty, parcelling them among their tenants of English 


• Davig, 135. 
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race, and expelling the natives, or driving them into the 
worst parts of the country by an incessant warfare. 

The Irish chieftains, though compelled to show some 
Forms of ^^^Icrior signs of submission to Henry, never 
English thought of renouncing their own authority, or 
customs of their forefathers ; nor did he 
pretend to inteifcre with the government of 
their septs, content with their promise of homage and 
tribute, neither of which were afterwards paid. But in 
those parts of Ireland which ho reckoned his own, it 
was his aim to establish the English laws, to render the 
lesser island, as it were, a counterpart in all its civil con- 
stitution, and mirror of the greater. The colony from 
England was already not inconsiderable, and likely to 
increase ; the Ostmen, who inhabited the maritime towns, 
came very willingly, as all settlers of Teutonic origin 
have done, into the English customs and language ; and 
u2)on this basis, leaving the accession of the aboriginal 
people to biture contingencies, he raised the edifice of 
the Irish constitution. He gave charters of privilege 
to the chief towns, began a division into counties, 
appointed sheriffs and judges of assize to administer 
justice, erected supreme courts at Dublin, and perhaps 
assembled parliaments.’" His successors pursued the 
same course of policy ; the great charter of liberties, as 
soon as granted by John at Runnymede, was sent over 
to Ireland ; and the whole common law, with all its 
forms of process, and every privilege it was deemed 
to convey, became the birthright of the Anglo-Irish 
colonists.® 

Those had now spread over a considerable part of the 
island. Twelve counties appear to have been established 
by J ohn, comprehending most of Leinster and Munster ; 
while the two ambitious families of Courcy and De 
Burgh encroached more and more on the natives in the 
other provinces.** But the same necessity, which grati- 

b Leland, 80 et post Davis, 100. also of Connaught and Rorcommon. 

® 4 Inst 349. Leland, 203. Harris’s Leland, i. 19. Thus, except the north- 
Ilihemica, ii. 14. em province, and some of the central 

0 These counties are Dublin, Kildare, districts, all Ireland was shire-ground 
Meath (including Westmeath), Louth, and subject to the crown in the tjiirteenth 
Carlow, Wexford, Kilkenny, AVaterford, century, however it might fall away in 
Cork, Tipperary, Kerry, and Limerick, the two next. Those who write con- 
In the reign of Edward I. we find sheriffs fusedly about this subject pretend that 
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tilde for tlie services or sense of the power of the great 
families had engendered, for rewarding them by exces- 
sive grants of territory, led to other concessions that 
rendered them almost independent of the monarch}^*^ 
The franchise of a county palatine gave a right ol ex- 
clusive civil and criminal jurisdiction ; so that the 
king’s writ should not run, nor his judges come within 
it, though judgment in its courts might bo reversed by 
writ of error in the king’s beneh. The lord might 
enfeoff tenants to hold by knight’s service of himself; 
ho had almost all regalian rights ; tlio lands of those 
attainted for treason escheated to him ; he acted in every 
thing rather as one of the great feudatories of France or 
Germany than a subject of the English crown. Such had 
been the earl of Chester, and only Chester, in England ; 
but in Ireland this dangerous independence was per- 
mitted to Strongbow in Leinster, to Lacy in Meath, and 
at a later time to the Butlers and Geraldines in parts of 
Munster. Strongbow’s vast inheritance soon fell to five 
sisters, who took to their shares, with the same palatine 
rights, the counties of Carlow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Kil- 
daie, and the district of Leix, since called tlie Queen’s 
County.^ In all these palatinates, forming by far tlie 
greater portion of the English territories, the king’s 
lU’ocess had its course only within the lands belonging 
to the church.6 The English aristocracy of Ireland, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, bears a much 
closer analogy to that of France in rather an earlier 
period than any thing whicl^ the history of this island 
can show. ^ 

Pressed by the inroads of these barons, and despoiled 
frequently of lands secured to them by grant or tieaty, 
the native chiefs had recourse to the throne for pro- 
tection, and would in all likelihood have submitted 
without repining to a sovereign who could have afforded 
it.‘‘ But John and Henry III., in whose reigns the 

the authority of the king at no time ex- * Iceland, 170. 

tended beyond the pale; whereas that f Davis, 140. William Marischal, earl 

name was not known, I believe, till the of Pembroke, who married the daughter 

filteenth century. Under the great earl of earl Strongbow, left five sons and 

of Pembroke, who died m 1219, ^ the five daughters; the first all died without 

w hole island was perhaps nearly as much issue. 

reduced under obedience as m the reign 8 Davis, 147. Leland, 291. 

of Elizabeth. Leland, 206. h Id. 194, 209. 
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independence of the aristocracy was almost complete, 
thongh insisting by writs and proclamations on a due 
observance of the laws, could do little more for their 
new subjects, who found a better chance of redress in 
standing on their own defence. The jjowerful septs of 
the north enjoyed their liberty. But those of Munster 
and Leinster, intermixed with the English, and en- 
croached upon from every side, wore the victims of con- 
stant injustice; and abandoning the open country for bog 
and mountain pasture, grew more poor and barbarous 
in the midst of the general advance of Europe. Many 
remained under the yoke of English lords, and in a 
worse state than that of villenage, because still less pro- 
tected by the tribunals of justice. The Irish 
ofikUive” had originally stipulated with Henry II. for 
the use of their own laws.* They were con- 
sequently held beyond the pale of English 
justice, and regarded as aliens at the best, sometimes 
as enemies, in our courts. Thus, as by the Brehon 
customs murder was only punished by a fine, it was not 
hold felony to kill one of Irish race, unless he had con- 
formed to the English law.’' Five septs, to which the 
royal families of Ireland belonged, the names of O’Neal, 
O’Connor, O’Brien, O’Malachlin, and Mac Murrough, 
had the special immunity of being within the protection 
of our law, and it was felony to kill one of them. I do 
not know by what means they obtained this privilege ; 
for some of these were certainly as far from the king’s 


> Leland, 225. 

It Davis, 100, 109. He quotes the fol- 
lowing record from an assize at Water- 
ford, in the 4th of Edward JI. (1311), 
which may be extracted as briefly illus- 
trating the state of law in Ireland better 
than any general positions. " Quod Ro- 
bertas le Wayleys rectatus de morte Jo- 
hannis filii Ivor Mac-Gillemory, felonice 
per ipsum interferti, &c. Venit et bene 
cognovit quod praedictura Johannem in- 
terfecit; dicit tamen quod per ejus in- 
tcrfectlonem feloniam committere non 
potuit, quia dicit, quod pracdictus Julian- 
nes fmt purus Hibernicus, et non do 
libero sanguine, &c. Et cum dominus 
dicti Johaimis, cqjus Hibernicus idem 
Johannes fuit, die quo interfectus fult, 
solutionem pro ipso Johanne Hibeniico 


suo sic interfecto petere voluerit, ipse 
Kobertus paratus ent ad respondendum 
de solutione priedicta pi out justitia sua- 
debit. Et super hoc venit quidam Jo- 
hannes le Poer, et dicit pro domino rege, 
quod prffidictUB Johannes films Ivor 
Mac-Gillemory, et antecessores sul de 
cognomine priedicto a tempore quo do- 
minus Henneus ftlius unperatricis, quon- 
dam dommus Ilibemioe, tntavus dommi 
legis nunc, fuit m Hibernia, legem An* 
glicanam in Hibernia usque ad hanc diem 
habere, et secundum ipsam legem judi- 
can et deduci debent." We have hero 
both the general rule, that the death of 
an Irishman was only punishable by a 
composition to his lord, and the excep- 
tion in behalf of those natives who had 
conformed to the English law. 
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obedience as any in Ireland.*” But besides these a vast 
number of charters of denization were granted to parti- 
cular persons of Irish descent from the reign of Henry II. 
downwards, which gave them and their posterity the full 
birthrights of English subjects ; nor does there seem to 
have been any difficulty in procuring these.” It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the English government, or those 
who represented it in Dublin, displayed any reluctance 
to emancipate the Irish from thraldom. Whatever ob- 
struction might be interposed to this was from that 
assembly whose concurrence was necessary to every 
general measure, the Anglo-Irish parliament. Thus, in 
1278, we find the first instance of an application from 
the community of Ireland, as it is termed, but probably 
from some small number of septs dwelling among the 
colony, that they might be admitted to live by the 
English law, and offering 8000 marks for this favour. 
The letter of Edward I. to the justiciary of Ireland on 
this is sufficiently characteristic both of his wisdom and 
his rapaciousness. Ho is satisfied of the expediency of 
granting the request, provided it can be done with the 
general consent of the prelates and nobles of Ireland ; 
and directs the justiciary, if he can obtain that concur- 
rence, to agree with the petitioners for the highest fine 
ho can obtain, and for a body of good and stout soldiers.” 
But this necessary consent of the aristocracy was with- 
held. Excuses were made to evade the king’s desire, 
it was wholly incompatible with their systematic en- 
croachments on their Irish neighbours to give them the 
safeguard of the king’s wiit for their possessions. The 
Iiish renewed their supplication more than once, both 
to Edward I. and Edward HI.; they found the same 
readiness in the English court ; they sunk at home 
through the same unconquerable oligarchy.^ It is not 
to be imagined that the entire Irishry partook in this 
desire of renouncing their ancient customs. Besides the 
prejudices of nationality, there was a strong inducement 
to preserve the Brehon laws of tanistry, which suited 


Davis, 104 ; Leland, 82. It was ne- 
cessary to plead in bar of an action, that 
the plaintiff was Hibemicus, et non de 
qninque sanguinibus. 

“ Davis, 106 “If I should collect out 
VOL. 111. 


of the records all the charters of this kind, 
I should make a volume thereof.” '1 hey 
began as early as the reign of Henry ill. 
Iceland, 225. 

Leland, 243. i" lil. 2i^9. 
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better a warlike tribe than the hereditary succession of 
England. But it was the xmequivocal duty of the legis- 
lature to avail itself of every token of voluntary sub- 
mission ; which, though beginning only with the subject 
septs of Leinster, would gradually incorporate the whole 
nation in a common bond of co-equal privileges witli 
their conquerors. 

Meanwhile, these conquerors were themselves brought 
under a moral captivity of the most disgraceful 
of English nature; and, not as the rough soldier of Koine 
settlers have been subdued by the art and 

learning of Greece, the Anglo-Noiman barons, that had 
wrested Ireland from the native possessors, fell into 
their barbarous usages, and emulated the vices of the 
vanquished. This degeneracy of the English settlers 
began very soon, and continued to increase for several 
ages. They intermarried with the Irish ; they con- 
nected themselves with them by the national custom of 
fostering, which formed an artificial relationship of the 
strictest nature ; ** they spoke the Irish language ; they 
affected the Irish dress and manner of wearing the hair 


^ “There were two other customs, 
proper and peculiar to the Inshry, which, 
being the cause of many strong combi- 
nations and factions, do tend to the utter 
ruin of a commonwealth. The one was 
fostering, the other gossipred; both 
which have ever been of greater estima- 
tion among this people than with any 
other nation m the Christian world. For 
fostering, I did never hear or read that it 
was in that use or reputation in any 
other country, barbarous or civil, as it 
hath been, and yet is, in Ireland, where 
they put away all their children to 
fosterers; the potent and rich men sell- 
ing, the meaner sort buying, the alter- 
age and nursing of their children; and 
the reason Is, because, in the opinion of 
this people, /osterinp hath always been a 
stronger alliance than blood; and the 
foster-children do love and are beloved 
of their foster-fathers and their sept 
more than of their own natural parents 
and kindred, and do participate of their 
means more frankly, and do adhere to 
them in all fortunes with more affection 
and constancy. The like may be said of 
gossipred or compaternity, wLch though 


by the canon law it be a spiritual affinity, 
and a juror that w as gossip to either of 
the parties nngbt in former times have 
been challenged, as not indifferent, by 
our law, yet there was no nation under 
the sun that ever made so religious 
an account of it as the Irish." Bums, 
179 . 

“ For that now there is no diversity 
In array between the Engli&h marcheis 
and the Irish enemies, and so by colour 
of the English marchers, the Irish ene- 
mies do come from day to day into the 
English counties as English marchers, 
and do rob and kill by the highways, and 
destroy the common people by lodging 
upon them in the nights, and also do kill 
the husbands in the nights and do take 
their goods to the Irish men ; wherefore 
it 18 ordained and agreed, that no manner 
man that will be taken for an Englishman 
shall have no beard above his mouth ; 
that is to say, that he have no hairs upon 
his upper lip, so that the said lip be once 
at least shaven every fortnight, or of 
equal growth with the nether lip. And 
if any man be found among the English 
contrary hereunto, that then it shall be 
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tliey even adopted, in some instances, Iiish surnames ; 
they harassed their tenants with every Irish exaction 
and tyranny ; they administered Irish law, if any at all ; 
they became chieftains rather than peers; and neither 
regarded the king’s summons to his parliaments, nor 
paid any obedience to his judges.** Thus the great 
family of De Burgh or Burke, in Connaught, fell otf 
almost entirely from subjection; nor was that of the 
eails of Desmond, a younger branch of the house of 
Geialdinc or Fitzgerald, much less independent of the 
crown ; though by the title it enjoyed, and the palatine 
franchises granted to it by Edward III. over the counties 
of Limerick and Kerry, it seemed to keep up moie show 
of English allegiance. 

The regular constitution of Ireland was, as I have 
said, as nearly as possible a counterpart of that esta- 
blished in this country. The administration was vested 
in an English justiciary or lord deputy, assisted by a 
council of judges and principal officers, mixed with some 
prelates and barons, but subordinate to that of England, 
wherein sat the immediate advisers of the sovereign. 
The courts of chancery, king’s bench, common pleas, 
and exchequer, were the same in both countries ; but 
writs of error lay from judgments given in ihe second of 
these to the same court in England. For all momentous 
purposes, as to grant a subsidy, or enact a statute, it was 
as necessary to summon a parliament in the one island 
as in the other. An Irish parliament originally, parliament 
like an English one, was but a more numerous Ireland, 
council, to which the more distant as well as the neigh- 
bouring barons were summoned, whose consent, though 
dispensed with in ordinary acts of state, was both the 
pledge and the condition of their obedience to legislative 
'provisions. Not long after 1295, the sheriff of each 
county and liberty is directed to return two knights to 
a parliament held by Wogan, an active and able de- 
puty.* The date of the admission of burgesses cannot be 


lawful to every man to take them and 
their goods as Insh enemies, and to ran- 
som them as Irish enemies." Irish Sta- 
tutes, 25 H. VI., c. 4. 

» I'avis, 152, 182; Leland, i. 256, &c. 
Ware. 11 58. 


» Leland, 253. (The precise year is not 
mentioned, but Wogan became deputy 
in 1295. Archbishop Usher, however 
(m Collectanea Curiosa, vol. i. p, 36), 
says that there had been a parliament as 
early as 48 H. 111. (1261) ILhei makes 

2 A 2 
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fixed with precision ; but it was probably not earlier 
than the reign of Edward III. They appear in 1341 ; 
and the earl of Desmond summoned many deputies from 
corporations to his rebel convention held at Kilkenny in 
the next yoar.'^ The commons are mentioned as an 
essential part of parliament in an ordinance of 1359 ; 
before which time, in the ojiinion of lord Coke, “ the 
conventions in Ireland were not so much parliaments as 
assemblies of great men.”* This, as appears, is not 
strictly correct; but in substance the}^ were perhaps 
little else long afterwards. 

The earliest statutes on record are of the year 1310 ; 
and from that year they are lost till 1429, though we 
know many parliaments to have been held in the mean 
time, and are acquainted by other means with their pro- 
visions. Those of 1310 bear witness to the degeneracy 
of the English lords, and to the laudable zeal of a feeble 
government for the reformation of their abuses. They 
begin with an act to restrain great lords from taking of 
prises, lodging, and sojourning with the people of the 
country against their will. “ It is agreed and assented,” 
the act proceeds, “ that no such prises shall be hence- 
forth made without ready payment and agreement, and 
that none shall harbour or sojourn at the house of any 
other by such malice against the consent of him which 
is owner of the house to destroy his goods ; and if any 
shall do the same, such prises, and such manner of de- 
struction, shall bo holden for open robbery, and the king 
shaUL have the suit thereof, if others will not, nor dare 
no 6 '-sue. It is agreed also that none shall keep idle 
people nor kearn (foot soldiers) in time of peace to live 
upon the poor of tlie country, out that those which will 
have them shall keep them at their ovm charges, so that 
their free tenants, nor farmers, nor other tenants be not 
charged with them.” The statute proceeds to restrain 
great lords or others, except such as have royal franchises, 
from giving protections, which they used to compel the 
people to purchase ; and directs that there shall be corn- 


a dfbtinction between small and great be piobably thought that the mj\jores 
p.irUaraents, calling the former rather clvitatuni regalium, whom Desmond 
pailia,. — 1845.] summoned to Kilkenny, were mayors, 

“ Cox’s llist. of Ireland, 117, 120. rather than representatives. Usher, 
* id. 125, 129 ; Lolaud, 313. [it may ibid.— Ib45.j 
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missions of assi-ze and gaol delivery tlirongh all tlie coun- 
ties of Ireland.^ 

These regulations exhibit a picture of Irish miseries. 
The barbarous practices of coshering and bonaght, the 
latter of which was generally known in later times by 
the name of coyiie and livery, had been borrowed from 
those native chieftains whom our modern Hibernians 
sometimes hold forth as the paternal benefactors of their 
countiy.* It was the crime of the Geraldines and the 
I)e Courcys to have retrograded fiom the comparative 
humanity and justice of England, not to have deprived 
the people of freedom and happiness they had never 
known. These degenerate English, an epithet by which 
they are always distinguished, paid no regard to tlfe 
statutes of a parliament which they had disdained to 
attend, and which could not render itself feared. We 
find many similar laws in the fifteenth ccniury, after 
the interval which I have noticed in the printed records. 
And in the intervening period, a parliament held by 
Lionel duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III., at 
Kilkenny, in 1367, the most numerous assembly that 
had ever met in Ireland, was prevailed upon to pass a 
very severe statute against the insubordinate and dege- 
nerate colonists. It recites that the English of the 
realm of Ireland were become moie Irish in their lan- 
guage, names, apparel, and manner of living, that they 
had rejected the English laws, and allied themselves by 
intermarriage with the Irish. It prohibits under the 
penalties of high treason, or at least of foifeituie of lands, 
all these approximations to the native inhabitants, as 
well as the connexions of fostering and gossipred. The 
English are restrained from permitting the Irish to graze 
their lands, from presenting them to benefices, or re- 
ceiving them into religious houses, and from entertaining 
their bards. On the other hand, they are forbidden to 
make war upon their Irish neighbours without the 
authority of the state. And, to enforce better these 
provisions, the king’s sheriffs are empowered to enter all 
franchises for the apprehension of felons or traitors." 


y Irish Statutes. Ware, li. 76, who imposed the exaction 

* Davis, 174, 189 ; Leland, 281. Man- of coyne and livery, 
rice Fitz-Thomas, earl of Desmond, was ^ Irish Statutes ; Davis, 202; Cox; Tee- 
the first of the English, according to land. ['I’he statute of Kilkenny, though 
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This statute, like all others passed in Ireland, so far 
from pretending to bind the Irish, i-egarded 
bUte of them not only as out of the king’s allegiance, 
the island. perpetually hostile to his government. 

They were generally denominated the Irish enemy. 
This doubtless was not according to the policy of 
Henry II., nor of the English government a consider- 
able time after his reign. Nor can it be said to be the 
fact, though from some confusion of times the assertion 
is often made, that the island was not subject, in a general 
sense, to that prince and to the three next kings of Eng- 
land. The English were settled in ever}^ province; 
an imperfect division of counties and administration of 
justice subsisted; and even the Irish chieftains, though 
ruling their septs by the Brehon law, do not appear in 
that period to have refused the acknowledgment of the 
king’s sovereignty. But, compelled to defend their lands 
against perpetual aggression, they justly renounced all 
allegiance to a government which could not redeem the 
original wrong of its usurpation by the benefits of pro- 
tection. They became gradually stronger ; they 
reiainpart regained part of their lost territories ; and after 
leiritones 1315, when Edward Bruce invaded 

the kingdom with a Scots army, and, thoTigh 
ultimately defeated, threw the government into a dis- 
order from which it never recovered, their progress was 
so rapid, that in the space of thirty or forty years the 
northern provinces, and even part of the southern, wore 
entirely lost to the crown of England.'" 

It is unnecessary in so brief a sketch to follow the 
unprofitable annals of Ireland in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Amidst the usual variations of war, 
the English interests were continually losing ground. 
Once only Kichard II. appeared with a very powerful 
army, and the princes of Ireland crowded round his 

Leland, 1. 329, says that Edward was and succeeded so far that, m 1375, not 
obliged to relax it in some particulars, only prelates and peers, but proctors of 
as incapable of being enforced, restored the clergy, knights, and even burgesses 
the English govemmeni for a time, if we from nine towns, actually sat there But 
may believe Davis, p. 222, so that it did this was too much against the temper of 
not fall back again till the war of the the Irish to be repeated. Leland, i. 
Roses. About this time Edward 111. 327,363 — 1845] 

endeavoured to supersede the domestic b Leland, i. 278, 296, G24 , Davis, 
legislature by causing the Anglo-Irish to 152, 197. 
attend his parharaent at Westminster; 
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throne to offer homage.® But, upon his leaving the 
kingdom, they returned of course to their former inde- 
pendence and hostility. The long civil wars of England 
in the next century consummated the ruin of its power 
over the sister island. The Irish possessed all Ulster, 
and sha7ed Connaught with the degenerate Burkes. The 
sept of O’Brien held their own district of Thomond, ik'w 
the county of Clare. A considerable part of Leinster 
was occupied by other independent tiibes; while in th(3 
south, the earls of Desmond, lords cither by property 
or territorial jurisdiction of the counties of Kerry and 
Limerick, and in some measure those of Cork and Water- 
ford, united the turbulence of English barons with the 
savage manners of Irish chieftains; ready to assume 
either character as best suited their rapacity and ambi- 
tion ; reckless of the king’s laws or his commands, but 
not venturing, nor, upon the whole probably, wishing, 
to cast off the name of his subjects."^ The elder branch 
of their house, the earls of Kildare, and another illus- 
trious family, the Butlers, earls of Ormond, were appa- 
rently more steady in their obedience to the crown ; yet, 
in the great franchises of the latter, comprising the coun- 
ties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, the king’s writ had no 
course ; nor did ho exercise any civil or military au- 
thority but by the })ennission of this mighty peer.® 
Thus in the reign of Henry VII., when the 
English authority over Ireland had reached its cmftmed 
lowest point, it was, with the exception of a 
very few seaports, to all intents confined to the four 
counties of the English pale, a name not older perhaps 
than the preceding century; those of Dublin, Louth, 
Kildare, and Meath, the latter of which at that time 
included West Meath. But even in these there were 
extensive marches, or frontier distiicts, the inhabitants 
of which were haidly distinguishable from the Irish, and 
paid them a tribute called black-rent ; so that the real 
supremacy of the English laws was not probably esta- 
blished beyond the two first of these counties, from 

c Leland, 342. The native chieftains ^ [It appears by the rates paid to a 
who came to Dublin are said to have subsidy granted in 1420, that most of 
been seventy-five in number; but the in- Leinster, with a small part of Munster, 
science of the courtiers, who ridiculed an still contributed. Cox, 152. — 1845.J 
unusual dress and appearance, disguhtcd ® Davis, 193. 
them. 
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Dublin to Dundalk on the coast, and for about thirty 
miles inland.^ From this time, however, we are to date 
its gradual recovery. The more steady counsels and 
linner prerogative of the Tudor kings left little chance 
of escape from their authority, either for rebellious 
peers of English race, or the barbarous chieftains of 
Ireland. 

I must pause at this place to observe that we shall 
hardly find in the foregoing sketch of Iiish history, 
during the peiiod of the Plantagenet dynasty (nor am J 
conscious of having concealed anything essential), that 
systematic oppression and misrule which is every day 
imputed to the English nation and its government. The 
policy of our kings appears to have generally been wise 
and beneficent ; but it is duly to be remembered that 
those very limitations of their prerogative which consti- 
tute liberty, must occasionally obstruct the execution of 
the best puiposes; and that the co-ordinate powers of 
parliament, so justly our boast, may readily become the 
screen of private tyranny and inveterate abuse. 'Jliis 
incapacity of doing good as well as harm has produced, 
comparatively speaking, little mischief in Great Biitain ; 
where the aristocrat ical element of the constitution is 
neither so predominant, nor so much in opposition to 
the general interest, as it may be deemed to have been 
in Ireland. But it is manifestly absuid to charge the 
Edwards and Henrys, or those to whom their authority 
was delegated at Dublin, with the crimes they vainly 
endeavoured to chastise ; much more to erect either the 
wild barbarians of the north, the O’Neals and O’Connors, 
or the degenerate houses of Burke and Fitzgerald, into 
patriot assortors of their country’s welfare. The laws 


f Inland, if. «22 et post; Davis, 199, 
229, 236; Hollmgshed’s Chronicles of 
Ireland, p. 4. Finglas, a baron of the 
exchequer m the reign of Henry VIII , 
n hi8 Breviate of Ireland, from which 
Davis has taken great part of his ma- 
.erials, says expressly, that by the dis- 
>bedience of the Geraldines and Butlers, 
ind their Irish connexions, “ the whole 
and is now of Irish rule, except the 
Ittle English pale within the counties of 
)ublin and Meath, and Uriel [Ixiutb], 


which pass not thirty or forty miles m 
compass.” He afterwards includes Kil- 
dare, The English were also expelled 
from Munster, except the walled towns. 
The king had no profit from Ulster but 
the manor of Carlingford, nor any from 
Connaught. This treatise, written about 
1530, is printed in Harris s Hibernica. 
The proofs that, in this age, the English 
law and government were confined to the 
four shires are abundant. It is even 
mentioned in a statute, 13 H. Vill., c. 2. 
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and liberties of England were tbo best inheritance to 
which Ireland could attain ; the sovereignty of the Eng- 
lish crown her only shield against native or foreign 
tyranny. It was her calamity that these advantages 
were long withheld ; but the blame can never fall upon 
the government of this island. 

In the contest between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, most of the English colony in Ireland had attached 
themselves to the fortunes of the White Kose ; they even 
espoused the two pretenders, who put in jeopardy the 
crown of Henry VJI. ; and thus became of couise ob- 
noxious to his jealousy, though he was politic enough to 
forgive in appearance their disaffection. But as Ireland 
had for a considerable time lather served the purposes of 
rebellious invaders than of the English monarchy, it was 
necessary to make her subjection, at least so far as the 
settlers of the pale were concerned, more than a woid. 
Tliis pi educed the famous statute of Drogheda, in 1495, 
known by the name of Poyning’s law, from the poynmg’s 
lord deputy through whoso vigour and prudence 
it was enacted. It contains a variety of provisions to 
restrain the lawlessness of the Anglo-Irish within the 
pale (for to no others could it immediately extend), and 
to confiiin the royal sovereignty. All private hostilities 
without the deputy’s licence were declared illegal ; but 
to excite the Irish to war was made high treason. Mur- 
ders were to be prosecuted according to law, and not in 
the manner of the natives, by pillaging, or exacting a fine 
from the sept of the slayer. The citizens or freemen of 
towns were prohibited from receiving wages or becoming 
retainers of lords and gentlemen ; and, to prevent the 
ascendancy of the latter class, none who had not seiwed 
apprenticeships were to be admitted as aldermen or free- 
men of corj^orations. The requisitions of coyne and 
livery, which had subsisted in spite of the statutes of 
Kilkenny, were again forbidden, and those statutes were 
renewed and confirmed. The principal officers of state 
and the judges were to hold their patents during plea- 
sure, “ because of the great inconveniences that had 
followed from their being for term of life, to the king’s 
grievous displeasure.” A still more important provision, 
in its peimanent consequence, was made, by enacting 
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that all statutes lately made in England be deemed good 
and effectual in Ireland.**' It has been remarked that the 
same had been done by an Irish act of Edward IV. 8omo 
question might also be made, whether the word “ lately ” 
was not intended to limit this acceptation of English 
law. But in effect this enactment has made an epoch in 
Irish jurisprudence ; all statutes made in England prior 
to the eighteenth year of Henry Vll. being held equally 
valid in Ireland, while none of later date have any opera- 
tion, unless specially adopted by its parliament; so that 
the law of the two countries has begun to diverge from 
that time, and after three centuries has been in several 
tespccts differently modified. 

But even these articles of Poyning’s law are less mo- 
mentous than one by which it is peculiarly known. It is 
enacted that no parliament shall in future bo holden in 
Ireland till the king’s lieutenant shall certify to the 
king, under the great seal, the causes and considerations, 
and all such acts as it seems to them ought to bo passed 
thereon, and such bo affirmed by the king and his coun- 
cil, and his licence to hold a parliament be obtained. 
Any parliament holden contrary to this form and pro- 
vision should bo deemed void. Thus by securing the 
initiative power to the English council, a bridle was 
placed in the mouths of every Irish parliament. It is 
probable also that it was designed as a check on the 
lord-deputies, sometimes powerful Irish nobles, whom it 
was dangerous not to onqrloy, but still more dangerous 
to trust. Whatever might be its motives, it proved in 
course of time the great means of preserving the subor- 
dination of an island, which, from the similarity of con- 
stitution, and the high spirit of its inhabitants, was 
constantly panting for an independence which her 
more powerful neighbour neither desired nor dared to 
concede.^ 

8 [It had been common to extend the chequer chamber, “ Si vlllfe corporatae in 
operation of English statutes to Ireland, Hiboniia et alii habitantes in Hibeinia 
even when not particularly named, if the erunt ligati per statutum factum in 
judges thought that the subject was Anglia.” And this v as resolved afflrm- 
Kufficiently general to require it; as m atively by a mf\jority of the English 
the statute of Merchants, 13 E. L ; the judges, though some differed. Usher, in 
statute Westminster 2, the same year; Collectanea Cunosa, p. 29; citing Fitz- 
and many others under Edward II and herbort and Broke. — 1845 ] 

Edward III. But in the reign of Richard h Irish Statutes ; Davis, 230; LeUnd, 

Ul. a question w'as debated in the ex- ii. 102. 
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No subjects of tbe crown in Ireland enjoyed such in- 
fluence at this time as the carls of Kildare, 
whose possessions lying chiefly within the pale, tiimuv'ro- 
they did not affect an ostensible independence, 
but geneially kept in their hands the chief au- 
thority of government, though it was the ])olicy of tlie 
English court, in its state of weakness, to balance them 
in some measuie by the rival family of Butler. But the 
self-confidence with which this exaltation inspired the 
chief of the foimer house laid him open to the vengeance 
of Henry Vlil. ; ho affected, while lord-deputy, 1o bo 
surrounded by Irish loids, to assume their wild manneis, 
and to intermarry his daughteis with their race. The 
councillois of English birth or oi igin dreaded this sus- 
picious approximation to their hereditary enemies'; and 
Kildare, on their complaint, was compelled to obey his 
sovereign’s order by repairing to London. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower : on a premature report that he had 
suffered death, his son, a young man to whom he had 
delegated the administration, took up arms under the 
rash impulse of resentment ; the primate was murdered 
by his wild followers, but the citizens of Dublin and the 
reinforcement sent from England suppressed this hasty 
rebellion, and its leader was sent a prisoner to London. 
Five of his uncles, some of them not concerned in the 
treason, perished with him on the scaffold ; his father 
had been more fortunate in a natural death ; one sole 
surviving child of twelve years old, who escaped to 
Flanders, became afterwards the stock from which the 
groat fiimily of the Geraldines was restored.' 

The chieftains of Ireland were jxistly attentive to the 
stem and systematic despotism which began to charac- 
terise the English government, displayed, as it thus w^as, 
in the destruction of an ancient and loyal house. But 
their intimidation produced contraiy effects ; they became 
more ready to profess allegiance and to put on the ex- 
terior badges of submission, but more jealous of the 
crown in their hearts, more resolute to preserve their 
independence, and to withstand any change of laws. 
Thus, in the latter years of Henry, after the northern 
Irish had been beaten by an able deputy, lord Leonard 


» Leland. 
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Grey, and the lordship of Ireland, the title hitherto borne 
by the successors of Henry II., had been raised by act 
of parliament to the dignity of a kingdom,’' the native 
chiefs came in and submitted ; the earl of Desmond, 
almost as independent as any of iJie natives, attended 
parliament, from 'which his ancestors had for some ag(}s 
claimed a dispensation ; several peerages were confeired, 
some of them on the old Irish families ; fresh laws weio 
about the same time enacted to establish the Englisli 
dress and language, and to keep the colonists apai*t from 
Irish intercourse and after a disuse of two hundred 
years, the authority of government was nominally re- 
cognised throughout Munster and Connaught.*' Yet w(‘ 
find that these provinces were still in nearly the same 
condition as before ; the king’s judges did not administer 
justice in them, the old Bj'chon usages continued to pre- 
vail even in the territories of the new peers, though 
their piimogenitary succession was evidently incom- 
patible with Irish tanistry. A rebellion of two septs in 
Leinster under Edward VI. led to a more complete re- 
duction of their districts, called Leix and O’Eally, whicli 
in the next reign were made shii eland, by the names of 
King’s and Queen’s county.'* But, at the accession of 
Elizabeth, it was manifest that an arduous struggle 
would ensue between law and liberty ; the one too 
nearly allied to cool-blooded oppression, the other to 
ferocious barbarism. 

It may be presumed, as has been already said, from 
the analogy of other countries, that Ii eland, if left to 


k Irish Statutes, 33 H. VIII , c. 1. 

Ibid. 28 II. VIII., c. 15, 28. The 
latter act prohibits intermarriage or fos- 
tering with the Irish ; which had indeed 
been pieviously restrained by other 
statutes. In one passed five years after- 
wards, it is lecited that “the kings 
English subjects, by reason that they are 
Inhabited in so little compass or circuit 
and restrained by statute to marry w Ith 
the Irish nation, and therefore of neces- 
sity must marry themselves together, so 
that in elfect they all for the most part 
must be allied together : and therefore it 
is enacted that consanguinity or affinity 
beyond the fourth degree shall be no 
cause of challenge on a jury.’’ 33 II. VIII., 


c. 4. These laws were for many years 
of little avail, so far at least as tliey were 
meant to extend beyond the pale. Spen- 
ser’s State of Ireland, p. 384 et post. 

” Leland, ii. 178, 184. 

® Ibid. ii. 189, 211; 3 and 4 P and 
M. c. 1 & 2. Meath had been divided into 
two shires, by separating the western 
part. 34 H. VIII., c. 1. “ Forasmuch as 
the shire of Methe is great and large in 
circuit, and the west part thereof laid 
about or beset with divers of the king’s 
rebels.” Baron Finglas says, “Half 
Meath has not obeyed the king’s laws 
these one hundred years or more ” 
Breviate of Ireland, apud Harns, p. 
85. 
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herself, would have settled in lime under some one line 
of kings, and assumed, like Scotland, much of ihe feudal 
chai actor, the best transitional state of a monarchy from 
rudeness and anarchy to civilization. And, if Ihe right 
of female succession had been established, it might pos- 
sibly have been united to the English crown on a juster 
footing, and with far less of oppression or bloodshed 
than actually took place. But it was too late to dream 
of what might have been : in the middle of the sixteenth 
c-entury li eland could have no reasonable prospect of 
independence; nor could that independence have been 
any other than the most savage liberty, perhaps another 
denomination of servitude. It was doubtless for the 
interest of that people to seek the English constitution, 
which, at least in theory, was entirely accoi ded to their 
country, and to jiress with spontaneous homage round 
the throne of Elizabeth. But this was not the interest 
of their ambitious chieftains, whether of Irish or English 
descent, of a Slanes O’Neil, an earl of Tyione, an earl of 
Desmond, Their influence was inesistiblo among a 
nation ardently sensible to the attachments of clanship, 
averse to innovation, and accustomed to dread and hate 
a government that was chiefly known by its severities. 
But the unhappy alienation of Ireland from its allegiance 
in part of the queen’s reign would probably not have 
been so comj)leto, or at least led to such permanent 
mischiefs, if the ancient national animosities had not 
been exasperated by the still more invincible prejudices 
of religion. 

Henry VIII. had no sooner prevailed on the loids 
and commons of England to renounce their 
spiritual obedience to the Boman see, and to ofilLh 
acknowledge his own supremacy, than, as a gjjprcniacy 
natural consequence, he proceeded to establish 
it in Ireland. In the former instance, many of his 
subjects, and even his clergy, were secretly attached to 
the principles of the lieformation ; as many others were 
jealous of ecclesiastical wealth, or eager to possess it. 
But in Ireland the leformers had made no progress ; it 
had been among the effects of the pernicious separation 
of the two races, that the Irish priests had little inter- 
course with their bishops, who wore nominated by the 
king, so that their synods are commonly recited to have 
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been holden inter Anglicos ; the bishops themselves were 
sometimes intruded by violence, more often dispossessed 
by it ; a total ignorance and neglect prevailed in the 
church ; and it is even found impossible to recover the 
succession of names in some sees.^ In a nation so ill 
predisposed, it was difficult to bring about a compliance 
with the king’s demand of abjuring their religion ; 
ignorant, but not indifferent, the clergy, with Cromer 
the primate at their head, and most of the lords and 
commons, in a parliament held at Dublin in 20- 

sisted the act of supremacy; which was nevertheless 
ultimately carried by the force of government.*^ Its 
enemies continued to withstand the new schemes of re- 
formation, more especially in the next reign, when they 
went altogether to subvert the ancient faith. As it 
appeared dangerous to summon a parliament, the English 
liturgy was ordered by a royal proclamation ; but I)ow- 
dall, the new piimate, as stubborn an adherent of the 
Romish church as his predecessor, with most of the 
other bishops and clergy, refused obedience ; and the 
Reformation was never legally established in the short 
reign of Edward.*" His eldest sister’s accession reversed 
of course what had been done, and restored tranquillity 
in ecclesiastical matters; for the protestants were too 
few to be worth persecution, nor were even those mo- 
lested who fled to Ireland from the fires of Smithfield. 

Another scene of revolution ensued in a very few 
years. Elizabeth, having fixed the protestant church on 

P Iceland, li 158 thing can be enacted at ai y parliament 

*1 [Ibid 165, An act in this year, within this land ” Irish Status’s, 28 H. 
reciting that " proctors of the clergy had VIII., c 12. This is followed by c. 13, 
been used and accustomed to be sum- enacting the oath of supremacy; the re- 
moned and arned to be at parliament, fusal of which, by any person holding 
which were never by the order of the an office temporal or spiritual, is made 
law, usage, (ustom, or otherwise, any treason. See Gilbert's Treatise of the 
member or paicel of the whole body of Exchequer, p. 68, for the proctors of the 
the parliament, nor have liad of right clergy assisting m parliament.— 1846,] 
any voice or suffrage in the same, but *■ [ The famous Ball was made bishop 
only to be there as councillors and of Ossory, and insisted on being conse- 
assistants to the same,” and proceeding crated according to the protestant form, 
to admit that these proctors “have though not established. He lived m a 
usually been privy and consulted about perpetual state of annoyance, brought on 
laws," asserts and enacts that they have in great measure by his rash zeal. Le- 
no right, as they “ temeranously pre- land, ii. 202. At the accession of Mary, 
sume, and usurpedly take on themselves, those of the clergy who had taken wives 
to be parcel of the body, in manner were ejected. 207. — 1845.J 
Claiming that without their assents no- 
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a stable basis in England, sent over the earl of Sussex 
to hold an Irish parliament in 1 560. The dis- 
position of such an assembly might be pie- cimnheht^i- 
siimed hostile to the projected reformations ; 
but contrary to what had occuiTed on this side ^ 
of the channel, though the peers were almost uniformly 
for the old religion, a large majority of the bishops ai o 
said to have veered round with the times, and suppoited, 
at least by conformity and acquiescence, the creed of the 
English court. In the house of commons pains had been 
taken to secure a majority; ten only out of twenty 
counties, which had at that time been formed, received 
the writ of summons ; and the number of seventy-six 
representatives of the Anglo-liish people was made uj) 
by the towns, many of them under the influence of the 
crown, some perhaps containing a mixture of protestant 
j^opulation. The English laws of supremacy and uni- 
formity were enacted in nearly the same woids ; and 
thus the common prayer was at once set up instead of 
the mass, but with a singular reservation, that in those 
paits of the country where the minister had no know- 
ledge of Ihe English language, he might read the service 
in Latin. All subjects wei’e bound to attend the public 
worship of the church, and every other was interdicted.'* 
There were doubtless three arguments in favour of 
this compulsory establishment of the protestant church, 
which must have appeared so conclusive to Elizabeth 
and her council, that no one in that ago coidd have dis- 
puted them without incuiring, among other hazards, 
that of being accounted a lover of unreasonable paia- 
doxes. The first was, that the protestant religion being 
true, it was the queen’s duty to take care that her sub- 
jects should follow no other ; the second, that, being an 
absolute monarch, or something like it, and a very wise 
princess, she had a better right to order what doctnne 
they should believe, than they could have to choose 
for themselves ; the third, that Ireland, being as a hand- 
maid, and a conquered country, must wait, in all im- 
portant matters, on the pleasure of the greater island, 
and be accommodated to its revolutions. And, as it was 
natural that the queen and her advisers should not 


• I/*laiid, 224 ; Irish Statutes, 2 Eliz. 
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reject maxims which all the rest of the world enter- 
tained, merely because they were advantageous to them- 
selves, we need not perhaps be very acrimonious in 
censuring the laws whereon the church of Ireland is 
founded. But it is still equally true that they involve 
a principle essentially unjust, and that they have enor- 
mously aggravated, both in the age of Elizabeth and 
long afterwards, the calamities and the disaffection of 
Ireland. An ecclesiastical establishment, that is, the 
endowment and privileges of a paiticular religious 
society, can have no advantages (relatively at least to 
the community where it exists) but its tendency to pro- 
mote in that community good order and virtue, religious 
knowledge and edification. But, to accomplish this end 
in any satisfactory manner, it must be their church, and 
not that merely of the government ; it should exist for 
file people, and in the people, and with the people. This 
indeed is so manifest that the government of Elizabeth 
never contemplated the separation of a great majority 
as licensed dissidents from the ordinances established 
for their instruction. It was undoubtedly presumed, as 
it was in England, that the church and commonwealth, 
according to Hooker’s language, were to be two deno- 
minations of the same society ; and that every man in 
Ireland who appertained to the one ought to embrace, 
and in due season would embrace, the communion of the 
other. There might be ignorance, there might bo ob- 
stinacy, there might be feebleness of conscience for a 
time ; and perhaps some connivance would be shown to 
these ; but that the prejudices of a majority should ulti- 
mately prevail so as to determine the national faith, that 
it should even obtain a legitimate indulgence for its own 
mode of worship, was abominable before God, and in- 
compatible with the sovereign authority. 

This sort of reasoning, half bigotry, half despotism. 
Effects nowhere so preposterously displayed as in 

<>i ans Ireland. The numerical majority is not alwa3^s 
measure. ascertained with ceitainty; and some 

regard may fairly, or rather necessarily, be had to rank, 
to knowledge, to concentration. But in that island the 
disciples of the Eeformation were in the most incon- 
si (lei able proportion among the Anglo-Irish colony, as 
well as among the natives their church was a govern- 
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inent without subjects, a college of shepherds without 
sheep. 1 am persuaded that this was not intended nor 
expected to bo a peimanent condition ; but such were 
the difficulties which the shite of that unhappy nation 
presented, or such the negligence of its lulers, that 
scarce any pains were taken in the age of Elizabeth, nor 
indeed in subsecpient ages, to win the people’s convic- 
tion, or to eradicate their superstitions, exce])t by penal' 
statutes and the swoid. The Irish language was uni- 
versally spoken without the pale ; it had even made 
great piogrcss within it; the clergy were princij)ally of 
that nation ; yet no translation of the Scriptures, the 
chief means through which the Heformation had been 
effected in England and Germany, nor even of the 
regular liturgy, was made into that tongue ; nor was it 
possible, pel haps, that any popular instniction should 
be carried far in Elizabeth’s reign, either by public 
authority or by the ministrations of the reformed clergy, 
^'et neither among the Welsh nor the Scots lligblanders, 
though Celtic tribes, and not much better in civility of 
life at that time than the Irish, was the ancient leligion 
long able to withstand the sedulous preachers of refor- 
mation. 

It is evident from the history of Elizabeth’s reign 
that the forcible dispossession of the catholic 
clergy, and their consecpient activity in delud- ot her 
ing a people too open at all times to their coun- 
sels, aggravated the rebellious spirit of the Irish, and 
rendered their obedience to the law more unattainable. 
But, even independently of this motive, the Desmonds 
and Tyrones would have tried, as they did, the chances 
of insurrection, rather than abdicate their unlicensed 
but ancient chieftainship. It must be admitted that, if 
they were faithless in promises of loyalty, the crown’s 
lepresentatives in Ireland set no good example ; and 
when they saw the spoliations of property by violence 
or pretext of law, the sudden executions on alleged 
treasons, the breaches of treaty, sometimes even the as- 
sassinations, by which a despotic policy went onward in 
its work of subjugation, they did but play the usual 
game of barbarians in opposing craft and perfidy, rather 
more gross perhaps and notoiious, to the same engines 

VOL. III. 2 b 
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of a dissembling government.* Yet if we can put any 
trust in our own testimonies, the great families were, 
by mismanagement and dissension, the curse of their 
vassals. Sir Henry Sidney represents to the queen, in 
1567, the wretched condition of the southern and 
western counties in tlie vast territories of the earls of 
Ormond, Desmond, and Clanricarde.“ “ An unmeasur- 
able tract,” he says, “ is now waste and uninhabited, 
which of late years was well tilled and pastured.” “ A 
more pleasant nor a more desolate land I never saw than 
from, Youghall to Limerick.” * “So far hath that policy, 
or rather lack of policy, in keeping dissension among them 
prevailed, as now, albeit all that are alive would become 
honest and live in quiet, yet are there not left alive in 
those two provinces the twentieth person necessary to 
inhabit the same.” ^ Yet this was but the first scene of 

» Leland gives several instances of shenffs on commi'^slons of rebellion ; 
brOiich of faith in the government. A others Imprisoned and kept in irons; 
little tract, called a Uriel Declaration of among others, a youth, the hoir of a groat 
tlie Government of Ireland, written by estate lie certainly praises Tyrone more 
capUiln Lee, in 1504, and published in than, from subsequent events, we should 
Desiderata Curiosa Hibeniica, vol. i., think Just, which may be thought to throw 
(xmsures the two last deputies (Grey and some suspicion on his ov\ n loyalty ; yet 
Fitzwilliams) for their ill-usage of the he seems to have been a piotestant, and 
Irish, and unfolds the despotic character in 1594 the views of Tyrone were am- 
«)f the English goveniraent “The cause biguous, so that captain Lee may ha\e 
they (the lords of the north) have to been deceived. 

stand upon those terms, and to seek for ** Sidney Papers, 1. 20» fThis is in a 
better assurance, is tlie harsh practices long report to the queen, which contains 
used against others by those who have an interesting view of the state of the 
been placed in authority to protect men country during its transition from Irish 
for your mi^Jesty’s service, which they to English law. Athenry, he says, had 
have greatly abused in this sort They once 300 good householders, and in his 
have di awn unto them by protection three own recollection twenty, who are re- 
or four hundred of the country people, duced to four, and those poor. It had 
under colour to do your majesty service, been mixed by the Clanncardes. But, 
and brought them to a place of meeting, “ as touching all Leinster and Meath, 1 
whore your garrison soldiers werp np- dare afflrra on my credit unto your ma- 
pointed to be, who have there most dis- jesty, as well for the English pale and 
honourably put them all to the sword ; the Justice thereof, it was never in the 
and this hath been by the consent and memory of the oldest man that now 
practice of thn lord deputy for the time Uveth in greater quiet and obedience.” — 
being. If this be a good course to draw 1845.] 
those savage people to the state to do * Ibid. 24. 

your rtiajesty service, and not rather to ^ Sidney Papers, i. 29. Spenser des- 
enforcc them to stand on their guard, cants on the lawless violence of the sn- 
I leave to your majesty.” P. 90. He perior Irish, and imputes, I believe with 
goes on to enumerate more cases of hard- much Justice, a great part of their crimes 
ship and tyranny ; many being arraigned to his own brethren, if they might claim 
and convicted ot treason on sUciht evi- so proud a title, the bards- — “whomso- 
ilence ; many assaulted and killed by the ever they find to be most licentious of 
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calamity. After tlio rebellion of the last earl of Des- 
mond, the counties of Cork and Kerry, his ample patri- 
mony, were so wasted by war and military executions, 
and famine and pestilence, that, according to a contem- 
j)orary writer, who expresses the truth with hyperboli- 
cal energy, “ the land itself, which before those wai’s 
was populous, well inhabited, and rich in all the good 
blessings of God, being plenteous of corn, full of cattle, 
well stored with fruit and sundiy other good commo- 
dities, is now become waste and barren, yielding no 
fruits, the pastures no cattle, the fields no corn, the air 
no birds, the seas, though full of fish, yet to them yield- 
ing nothing. Finally, every way the curse of God was 
so great, and the lands so barren both of man and beast, 
that whosoever did travel from the one end unto the 
other of all Munster, even from Wateiford to the head 
of Limerick, which is about six-score miles, he should 
not meet any man, woman, or child, saving in towns 
and cities ; nor j^ct see any beast but the veiy wolves, 
the foxes, and other like ravening beasts.’* * The severity 
of sir Arthur Grey, at this time deputy, was such that 
Elizabeth was assured he had left little for her to reign 
over but ashes and carcasses ; and, though not by any 
means of too indulgent a nature, she was induced to 
recall him." His successor, sir Jolm PeiTott, who held 
the viceroyalty only from 1584 to 1587, was distin- 
guished for a sense of humanity and justice, together 
with an active zeal for the enforcement of law. Sheriffs 
were now appointed for the five counties into which 
Connaught had some years before been i:)arcelled ; and 
even for Ulster, all of which, except Antnm and Down, 
had hitherto been undivided, as well as ungoverned.*’ 

life, most bold and lawless in Ins doings, was unsparingly employed to crush re- 
most dangerous and desj)crate in all parts bellion Grey’s severity was signalised 
of disobedience and rebellious disposition, in putting to death seven hundred Spa- 
him they set up and glorify in their niards w’ho had surrendered at discretion 
rhymes, him they praise to the people, m the fort of Smerwick 'JThough this 
ami to young men make an example to might be justified by the strict laws of 
lollow." 1 *. 394. war (Philip not being a declared enemy), 

* Hollingshed, 460. it was one of those extremities which 

® Leland, 287 ; Siienser’s Account of justly revolt the common feelings of 
Ireland, p. 430 (voL vili. of Todds edi- mankind. The queen is said to have been 
tion, 1805). Grey is the Arthegal of the much displeased at it. I.feland, 283. 
Faery Queen, the representative of the Spenser undertakes the defence of his 
virtue ot jubtice in that allegory, attended patron Grey. State of Ireland, p. 434. 
by Talus with his iron flail, which indeed b Leland, 247, 293. An Act had 

2 B 2 
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Yet even this apparently wholesome innovation aggra- 
vated at first the servitude of the natives, whom the 
new sheritis were prone to oppress.*" Perrott, the best 
of Irish governors, soon fell a sacrifice to a court in- 
trigue and the queen’s jealousy ; and the remainder of 
her reign was occupied with almost unceasing revolts of 
the earl of Tyrone, head of the great sect of O’Neil in 
Ulster, instigated by Eome and {Spain, and endangering, 
far mure than any preceding rebellion, her sovereignty 
over Ireland. 

The old Englisli of the pale were little more disposed 
to embrace the leformed religion, or to acknowledge the 
des})otic principles of a Tudor adnxinistration, than the 
Jiish themselves; and though they did not join the 
lebel lions of those they so much hated, the queen’s 
deputies had sometimes to encounter a more legal resist- 
ance. A now lace of colonists had begun to ajipear in 
their train, eager for possessions, and for the rewards of 
the crown, contemptuous of the natives, whether aboii- 
Opposition English descent, and in consequence 

111 p.uil<.l« the objects of their aversion or jealousy.*^ 
iiiLiit Hence in a parliament summoned by sir Ileniy 
Sidney in 1569, the first after that which had reluctantly 
established the protestant church, a strong country 
party, as it may be termed, was formed in opposition to 
the crown. They complained with much justice of the 
management by which iriegular returns of members had 
been made; some from towns not incorporated, and 
^rhich had never possessed the elective right ; some self- 
chusen sherifts and magistrates; some mere English 
strangers, returned for places which they had never seen. 
The judges, on reference to their opinion, declared the 
elections illegal in the two former cases ; but confirmed 
tlio non-resident burgesses, which still left a majority 
for the court. 

pasbed, 11 Eliz. c. 9, for dividing the does injustice to Perrott. “He did tread 
\s hole island into shire-ground, appoint- down and disgrace all the English, and 
mg sheriffs, justices of the peace, &c. ; set up and countenance the Irish all that 
which however was not completed till he could.” P.43'7. This has in all ages 
the time of sir John Perrott. Ihilhng- been the language, when they have been 
bhed, p. 457. placed on an equality, or anything ap* 

Leland, 305. Their conduct pro- pioaching to an equality, with their fel- 
voked an insurrection both in Connaught low-subjects, 
and Ulster. Spenser, who shows always d Leland, 248. 

8 Viaa towards the most riguious lolicy. 
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The Irish patriots, after this preliminary discussion, 
opposed a new tax upon wines and a Lill for the sus- 
pension of Poyning's law. Hooker, an Englishman, 
chosen for Athenry, to whose account wo are chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge of these proceedings, sus- 
tained the former in that high tone of a preiogative 
lawyer which always best pleased his mistress. “Her 
Majesty,” he said, “ of her own royal authoiity, might 
and may establish the same without any of your consents, 
as she hath already done the like in England ; saving of 
her courtesy, it pleaseth her to have it pass with your 
own consents by order of law, that she might thereby 
have the better trial and assurance of your dutifulness 
and goodwill towards her.” This language from a 
stranger, unusual among a people proud of their birth- 
right in the common constitution, and little accustomed 
even to legitimate obedience, raised such a flame that 
the house was adjourned ; and it was necessary to pi’otect 
the utterer of such doctiines by a guard. I'he duty on 
wines, laid aside for the time, was carried in a subse- 
quent scvssion in the same year ; and several other statutes 
were enacted, which, as they did not affect the pale, 
may possibly have encountered no opposition. A part 
of Ulster, forfeited by Slanes O’Keil, a rebel almost as 
formidable in the first years of this reign as his kinsman 
Tyrone was near its conclusion, was vested in the crown ; 
and some provisions were made for tlie reduction of the 
whole island into shires. Connaught, in consequence, 
which had passed for one county, was divided into five.® 
In sir Henry Sidney’s second government, which 
began in 1576, the pale was excited to a more 
strenuous resistance by an attempt to subvert procpcdli^r^ 
their liberties. It had long been usual to ob- 
tain a sum of money for the maintenance of the 
household and of the troops by an assessment settled 
between the council and principal inhabitants of each 
district. This, it was contended by the government, 
was instead of the contribution of victuals which the 
queen, by her prerogative of purveyance, might claim at 
a fixed rate, much lower than the current price.^ It was 

® Hollingshed’s Chronicles of Ireland, n Elie. 

342. This part is written by Hooker f Sidney Papers, i. 153. 
himself. Leland, 240; Irish Statutes, 
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maintained on the other side to he a voluntary benevo- 
lence. Sidney now devised a plan to change it f(;r a 
cess or permanent composition for every plough-land, 
without regard to those which claimed exemption from 
the burden of purveyance ; and imposed this now tax 
by order of council, as sufficiently warrantable by tlio 
royal prerogative. The landowners of the pale remon- 
strated against such a violation of their franchises, and 
were met by the usual arguments. They appealed to 
the text of the laws ; the deputy replied by precedents 
against law. ‘‘ Her majesty’s prerogative,” he said, 
is not limited by Magna Chai*ta, nor found in Little- 
ton’s Tenures, nor written in the books of Assizes, but 
registeied in the remembrances of her majesty’s exche- 
quer, and remains in the rolls of records of the Tower.” ^ 
It was proved, according to him, by the most ancient 
and credible records in the realm, that such chaigcs had 
been imposed from time to time, sometimes by the name 
of cess, sometimes by other names, and more often by the 
governor and council, with such of the nobility as came 
on summons, than by parliament. These irregularities 
did not satisfy the gentry of the pale, who refused com- 
pliance with the demand, and still alleged that it was 
contrary both to reason and law to impose any charge 
upon them without parliament or grand council. A 
deputation was sent to England in the name of all the 
subjects of the English pale. Sidney was not backward 
ill representing their behaviour as the effect of disaffec- 
tion ; nor was Elizabeth likely to recede where both her 
authority and her revenue were a23parently concemed. 
But, after some demonstrations of resentment in com- 
mitting the delegates to the Tower, she took alarm at 
the clamours of their countrymen ; and, aware that the 
king of Spain was ready to throw troops into Ireland, 
desisted with that prudence which always kept her pas- 
sion in command, accepting a voluntary composition for 
seven years in the accustomed manner.^" 

8 Sidney Papers, i. IY9. The sum required seems to have been 

h Id. 84, 117, &c., to 236; Holling- reasonable, about 2000^. a-year from the 
shed, 389 ; Leland, 261. Sidney was five shires of the pale ; and, if they had 
much disappointed at the queen’s want not been stubborn, he thought all Mun- 
of firmness ; but it was plain by the ster also, except the Desmond territories. 
Correspondence that Walsingham also would have submitted to the payment, 
thought he had gone too far P. 192. P 183. “ I have great cause,” he writes, 
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James I. ascended the throne with as great advan- 
tages in Ireland as in his other kingdoms. That 
island was already pacified by the submission 
of Tyrone ; and all was prepared for a final establish- 
ment of the English power upon the basis of equal laws 
and civilised customs ; a reformation which in some 
respects the king was not ill fitted to introduce. His 
reign is perhaps on the whole the most important in the 
constitutional history of Ireland, and that from whicli 
the present scheme of society in that country is chielly 
to be dediiced. 

1. The laws of supremacy and uniformity, copied 
from those of England, were incompatible with any 
exercise of the Koman catholic worship, or with the ad- 
mission of any mcmbeis of that church into civil trust. 
It appears indeed that they Avere by no means stiictly 
executed during the queen’s reign;* yet the pnesls 
were of course excluded, so far as the English authoiity 
prevailed, from their churches and benefices ; the former 
were chiefly mined ; the latter fell to })rotestant strangeis 
or to confoiming ministers of native birth, dissolute and 
ignorant, as carele.^-s to teach as the people were pre- 
determined not to listen. ** The priests, many of them. 


“ to mistrust the fidelity of the greatest 
ruunlKT of the people of this country's 
birth of all degrees ; they be papists, as 
I may well term them, body and soul. 
For not only m matter of rt-ligioii they 
be Romish, but for government they will 
change, to be under a prince of their 
own superstition. Since your highness’ 
seigu the papists never shoued such 
Ixddness as now they do." P.184. This, 
however, hardly tallies with what he 
says afterwards (p. 208) “ 1 do believe, 
tor far the greatest number of the inha- 
bitants of the English pale, her highness 
hath as true and faithful subjects as any 
she hath subject to the crown unless 
the former passage refer chiefly to those 
without the pale, who, in fact, were ex- 
clusively concerned in the rebellions of 
this reign. 

i Lelaud, il. 381. 

k “ The church is now so spoiled,” says 
sir Henry Sidney in 1676, ” as well by 
the min of the temples, as the dissipa- 
tion and embezzling of the patrimony, 
and most of all for want of sufllcunt 


ministers, as so diToimed and ovcrthTO^^ ii 
a chinch there is not, 1 am sure, in any 
region where Christ is professed.” Sidnt y 
Papers, i. 109. In the diocese of Meath, 
being the bet>t inhabited country of all 
the realm, out of 224 parish cliurche^. 
105 were impropriate, having only 
curates, of whom but 18 could speak 
English, the rest being “ Irish rogues 
who used to be papists," 62 otlier 
churches bad vicars, and 62 more weie 
in better state thaii the rest, yet far from 
well. Id. 112. Sjicnscr gives a bad cha- 
racter of the protestant clergy, p. 412. 
[It was chiefly on this account that the 
university of Dublin was founded in 
1591. Leland, il. 319 —1846 ] 

An act was passed, 12 Kliz. c. 1, for 
erecting free schools in eveiy diocese 
under English masters; the ordinary 
paying one-third of the salary, and the 
clei^ the rest. This, however, must 
have been nearly impracticable. An- 
other act, 13 Eliz c. 4, enables the arcli- 
bishop of Armagh to grant leases of his 
lands out of the pale for a hundred years 
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engaged in a conspiracy with the court of Spain against 
the queen and her successor, and, all deeming them- 
selves un justly and sacrilegiously despoiled, kept up the 
spirit of disaiiection, or at least of resistance to religious 
innovation, throughout the kingdom.’" The accession of 
James seemed a sort of signal for casting off the yoke 
of heresy ; in Cork, Waterford, and other cities, the 
people, not without consent of the magistrates, Voso to 
l estore the catholic worship ; they seized the churches, 
ejected the ministers, marched in public processions, and 
shut their gates against the lord deputy. He soon re- 
duced them to obedience ; but almost the whole natign 
was of the same faith, and disposed to struggle for a 
public toleration. This was beyond every question their 
natural right, and as certainly was it the best policy 
of England to have granted it ; but the king-craft and 
the priest-craft of the day taught other lessons. Priests 

without assent of tlie dean and chapter, testant clergy, but all English, unable to 
to persons of English birth, “ or of the speak the tonghe of the people, or to 
English and civil nation, bom in this perform any divine oillcf'S, or converse 
realm of Ireland,” at the rent of 4d. an with them, “ which is no small cause of 
acre. It recites the chapter to be “ ex- the continuance of the people in popery 
cept a very few of them, both by nation, still.” P 47. " The bishop observed,” 
education, and customs, Irish, Irishly says his biographer, “ w ith much regret, 
affectioned, and small hopes of their con- that the English had all along neglected 
formities or assent unto any such devices the Irish as a nation, not only conquered 
as would tend to the placing of any such but undisciplinable ; and that the clergy 
number of civil people there, to the dis- ha<l scarce considered them as a part of 
advantage or bridling of the Iri^h ” In their charge ; but had left them wholly 
these northern parts the English and into the hands of their own priests, with- 
protestant interests had so little influ- out taking any other care of them but 
ence, that the pope conferred three the making them pay their tithes. And, 
bishoprics, Perry, Clogher, and Raphoe, indeed, their priests were a strange sort 
throughout the reign of Elizabeth Pavis, of people, that knew generally nothing 
254; Leland, ii. 248 What is more re- but the reading tlheir offices, which were 
markable is, that two of these prelates not so much as understood by many of 
were summoned to parliament in 1585 them; and they taught the people 
(Id. 295) ; the first in which some Irish nothing but the saying their paters and 
w'ere returned among the commons. aves in Latin.” P. 114. Bedell took 

The reputation of the protestant church the pains to learn himself the Irish lan- 
continued to be little better in the reign guage ; and, though he could not speak 
of Charles I., though its revenues were it, composed the first grammar ever 
much improved. Strafford gives the made of it, had the common prayer read 
clergy a very bad charaeter in writing to every Sunday in Irish, circulated cate- 
Luud. Vol. i. 187. And Burnet’s Life chisms, engaged the clergy to set up 
of Bedell, transcribed chiefly from a con- schools, and even undertook a translation 
temporary memoir, gives a detailed ac- of the Old Testament, which he would 
count of that bishop’s diocese (Kilmorc), have published, but for the opposition of 
which will take off any surprise that Laud and Strafford. P. 121. 
might be felt at the slow progress of the Leland, 413. 
lleformation. He had about fifteen pro- 
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were ordered by proclamation to quit the realm ; the 
magistrates and chief citizens of Dublin were 
committed to prison for refusing to frequent the 
protestant church. The gentry of the pale re- 
monstrated at the court of Westminster ; and, 
though their delegates atoned for their self-dcYuted 
courage by imprisonment, the secret menace of expostu 
lation seems to have produced, as usual, some etfect, in 
a direction to the lord deputy that ho should endeavour 
to conciliate the recusants by instmetion. These penal- 
ties of recusancy, from whatever cause, were very little 
enforced, but the catholics murmured at the oath of 
supremacy, which shut them out from every distinction ; 
though here again the execution of the law was some- 
times mitigated, they jnstly thought themselves hu- 
miliated, and the liberties of their country endangeied, 
by standing thus at the merc}^ of the crown. And it is 
])lain that oven within the pale the compulsory statutes 
were at least far better enforced than under the queen ; 
while in those provinces within which the law now first 
began to have its course, the difference was still more 
acutely perceived." 

2. The first care of the new administration was to 
perfect the reduction of Ireland into a civilised 
kingdom. Sherifis were appointed throughout eJSbiKshPcT 
Ulster ; the territorial divisions of counties and 
baronies were extended to the few districts 
that still wanted them ; the judges of assize went their 
circuits everywhere ; the customs of tanistry and gav(*l- 
kind were determined by the couit of king’s bench to be 
void; the Irish lords surrendered their estates to the 
crown, and received them back by the English tenures 


" Leland, 414, &c. In a letter from 
six catholic lords of the pale to the king 
in 1613, published in Desiderata Curiosa 
llibemica, i. 158, they complain of the 
oath of supremacy, which they say had 
not been much imposed under the queen, 
but was now for the first time enforced 
in the remote parts of the country; so 
that the most sufilcient gentry were ex- 
cluded from magistiacy, and meaner per- 
sons, if conformable, put instead. It is 
said, on the other side, that the laws 
against recusants were very little en- 


forced, from the difficulty of getting 
juries to present them. Id 359 ; Carte’s 
Ormond, 33. But this at least shows 
that there was some disposition to molest 
the catholics on the part of the govern- 
ment; and It is admitted that they were 
excluded from offices, and even from 
practising at the bar, on account of the 
oath of supremacy. Id. 320; and com- 
pare the letter of six catholic lords w Ith 
the answer of lord deputy and council, 
in the same volume. 
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of knight-service or soccage; an exact account was 
taken of the lands each of these chieftains possessed, 
that he might be invested with none but these he occu- 
pied ; while his tenants, exempted from those uncertain 
Irish exactions, tlie source of their servitude and misery, 
wore obliged only to an annual quit-rent, and held their 
own lands by a free tenure. The king’s writ was 
obeyed, at least in profession, throughout Ireland ; after 
four centuries of lawlessness and misgovernment a 
golden period was anticipated by the English couidiers, 
nor can wo hesitate to recognise the influence of en- 
lightened, and sometimes of benevolent minds, in tln^ 
scheme of government now carried into effect.” But 
two unhappy maxims debfised their motives, and dis- 
credited their policy ; the first, that none but the true 
religion, or the state’s religion, could be suffered to exist 
in the eye of the law ; the second, that no pretext could 
be too harsh or iniquitous to exclude men of a different 
race or erroneous faith from their possessions. 

3. The suppression of 81anes O’Neil’s revolt in 1507 
Sottiemonts seeiiis to liavo suggested the thought, or af- 
aiMnnlter means, of perfecting the conquest 

Ulster, and' of Ireland by the same methods that had been 
other parts, commcnco it, an extensive plantation 

of English colonists. The law of forfeiture came in ver}^ 
conveniently to fui-thcr this groat scheme of policy. 
O’Neil was attainted in the parliament of 1569 ; the 


® Davis’s Reports, ubl supra; Dis- 
covery of Causes, kc., 260 ; Carte’s I>ife 
of Ormond, i. 14; Lcland, 418. It bad 
long been an object with the English 
government to extinguish the Irish 
tenures and laws. Some steps towards 
it were taken under Henry VllI ; hut 
at that time there was too great a repug- 
nance among the chieftains. In Eliza- 
beth's Instructions to the earl of Sussex 
on taking the government in 1560, it is 
recommended that the Irish should sui- 
render tlieir estates, and receive grants 
in tail mole, but no greater estate. De- 
siderata Curiosa Hibemica, i. 1. This 
would have left a reversion in the 
crown, which could not have been cut 
off by suffering a recovery. But as those 
who held by Irish tenure had probably 
no right to alienate their lands, they had 


little cause to complain. An act in 
1569, 12 Eliz. c. 4, reciting the greater 
part of the Irish to have petitioned for 
leave to surrender their lands, authorises 
the deputy, by advice of the privy 
council, to grant letters patent to the 
Irish and degenerate English, yielding 
certain reservations to the queen. Sidney 
mentions, in several of his letters, that 
the Irish were ready to surrender then 
lands. Vol. i. 94, 105, 166. 

The act 11 Jac. I. c. 6 repeals divers 
statutes that treat the Irish as enemies, 
some of which have been mentioneti 
above. It makes all the king's subjects 
under his protection to live by the same 
law. Some vestiges of the old distinc- 
tions remained in the statute-book, and 
weie eradicated in Strafford’s parliament 
10 & 11 Car. I., c. C. 
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territories which acknowledged him as chieftain, com- 
prising a largo part of Down and Antrim, were vested 
in the crown ; and a natural son of sir Ihomas Smith, 
secretary of state, who is said to have projected this 
settlement, was sent with a body of English to take pos- 
session of the lands thus presumed in law to be vacant. 
This expedition however failed of success ; the native 
occupants not acquiescing in this doctnne of our law- 
yers.^ But fresh adventurers settled in different j)arts 
of Ireland ; and particularly after the earl of Desmond’s 
rebellion in 1588, whoso forfeiture was reckoned at 
574,628 Irish acres, though it seems probable that this 
is more than double the actual confiscation.** These 
lands in the counties of Cork, and Kerry, left almost 
desolate by the oppression of the Geraldines themselves, 
and the far greater cruelty of the government in sub- 
duing them,, were parcelled out among English undei- 
takers at low rents, but on condition of planting eighty- 
six families on an estate of 12,000 acres, and in like 
2 ')roportion for smaller possessions. None of the native 
Irish were to be admitted as tenants ; but neither this 
nor the other conditions were strictly observed by the 
undertakers, and the colony suffered alike by their 
rajiacity and their neglect.' The oldest of the second 
race of English families in Ireland are found among the 
descendants of these Munster colonists. Wo find among 
them also some distinguished names that have left no me- 
morial in their posterity; sir Walter Kaleigh, who here laid 
the foundation of his transitory success, and one not less 
in glory, and hardly less in misfortune, Edmund Spenser. 
In a country house once belonging to the Desmonds on 
the banks of the Mulla, near Doneraile, the first three 
books of the ‘ Faery Queen ’ were written ; and here 
too the poet awoke to the sad realities of life, and has left 
us, in his ‘ Account of the State of Ireland,’ the most 
full and authentic document that illustrates its condition. 
This treatise abounds with judicious observations; hut 
we regret the disposition to recommend an extreme 

P Leland, li. 254. stored to the tenants of the attainied 

See a note in Leland. ii. 302. The parties, 
truth seems to be, that in this, as in other ' LeUmd, ii. 301. 

Irish forfeitures, a large part was re- 
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severity in dealing with the native Irish, which ill be- 
comes the sweetness of his muse. 

The two great native chieftains of the norih, the earls 
f)f Tyrone and Tyreonnel, a few years after the king’s 
accession, engaged, or were charged with having en- 
gaged, in some new conspiracy, and flying from justice 
were attainted of treason. Five hundred thousand acres 
in Ulster were thus forfeited to the crown ; and on this 
was laid the- foundation of that great colony which has 
rendered that province, from being the scat of the wildest 
natives, the most flourishing, the most protestant, and 
the most enlightened part of Ireland. This plantation, 
though projected no doubt by the king and by lord 
llacon, was chiefly carried into effect by the lord deputy, 
sir Arthur Chichester, a man of great cajiacity, judgment, 
and prudence. He caused surveys to be taken of the 
several counties, fixed upon proper places for building 
castles or founding towns, and advised that the lands 
should be assigned, partly to English or Scots under- 
takers, partly to servitors of the crown, as they were 
called, men who had possessed civil or military offices in 
Ireland, partly to the old Irish, even some of those who 
had been concerned in Tyrone’s rebellion. These and 
their tenants were exempted from the oath of supremacy 
imposed on the now planters. From a sense of the error 
committed in the queen’s time by granting vast tracts to 
single persons, the lands were distributed in three classes, 
of 2000, 1500, and 1000 English acres; and in every 
county one half of the assignments was to the smallest, 
the rest to the other two classes. Those who received 
2000 acres were bound within four years to build a castle 
and bawn, or strong coiirt-yard ; the second class within 
two years to build a stone or brick house with a bawn ; 
the third class a bawn only. The first were to plant on 
their lands within three years forty-eight able men, 
eighteen years old or upwards, born in England or the 
inland parts of Scotland ; the others to do the same in 
proportion to their estates. All the grantees were to 
reside within five years, in person or by approved agents, 
and to keep sufficient store of arms ; they wore not to 
alienate their lands without the king’s licence, nor to let 
them for less than twenty-one vears ; their tenants were 
to live in houses built in the English manner, and not 
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dispersed, but in villages. The natives held iheir lands 
by the same conditions, exce])t that of building fortified 
liouses ; but they were bound to take no Irish exactions 
from their tenants, nor to suffer the practice of-vvandeiing 
with their cattle from place to j)hice. In this manner 
were these escheated lands of Ulster divided among a 
hundred and four English and Scots undertakers, fifty-six 
servitors, and two hundred and eighty-six natives. All 
lands which through the late anarchy and change of le- 
ligion had been lost to the church were restori'd ; and 
some further provision was made for the benoficed clergy. 
Chichester, as was just, received an allotment in a far 
ampler measure than the common seivants of the 
crown." 

This noble design was not altogether com])leted accoid- 
ing to the })latform. The native Irish, to whom 
some regard was shown by these regulations, were uttondmg 
less equitably dealt witli by the colonists, and by 
those other adventureis whom England continually sent 
forth to enrich themselves and maintain her sovereignty. 
Pretexts weie sought to establisli the crown’s title over the 
])ossessions of the liish ; they were assailed thiough a 
law Avhich they had but just adopted, and of which they 
know nothing, by the claims of a litigious and encroach- 
ing piorogative, against which no picscription could 
avail, nor any plea of fail ness and equity obtain favour in 
the sight of English-born judges. Thus, in the King’s 
and (Aicen’s counties, and in those of Leitrim, Longfoid, 
and Westmeath, 385,000 acres were adjudged to the 
crown, and (3(3,000 in that of Wicklow. The gi cater 
paid was indeed legranted to the native ownei s on a per- 
manent tenure ; and some apology might be found for 
this harsh act of power in the means it gave of civilising 
those cential legions, always the shelter of rebels and 
robbers ; yet this did not take off the sense of forcible 
sjioliation which every foreign tyranny renders so intoler- 
able. Surrenders were extorted by menaces ; juries re- 
fusing to find the crown’s title were fined by the council ; 
many were dispossessed without any compensation, and 


* CarU^’s liife of Ormond, i. 15; Le- portant and interesting narrative; also 
land, 429; Faimer’s Chronicle of wr vol. li. of the Siune collection 31 ; Bau'ii » 
Arthur Clnchesters government in I>e- Works, i. 657. 
iiderata Cuuusa llibermcu, i. — ou im- 
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sometimes by gross perjury, sometimes by barbarous 
cruelty. It is said that in the county of Longford the 
Irish had scarcely one third of their former possessions 
assigned to them, out of three-fourths which had been 
intended by the king. Those who had been most faith- 
ful, those even who had confoimed to the protestant 
church, were little better treated than the rest. Hence, 
though in many new plantations great signs of improve- 
ment were perceptible, though trade and tillage in- 
creased, and towns were built, a secret rankling for those 
injuries was at the heart of Ireland ; and in these two 
leading grievances, the penal laws against recusants, and 
the inquisition into defective titles, wo trace, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, the primary source of the rebellion in 

4. Before the reign of James, Ireland had been re- 
garded either as a conquered cormtry or as a mere colony 
of English, according to the persons or the provinces 
which were in question. The whole island now took a 
common character, that of a subordinate kingdom, in- 
separable from the English crown, and dependent also, 
at least as was taken for granted by our lawyere, on the 
English legislature ; but governed after the model of our 
constitution, by nearly the same laws, and claiming 
entirely the same liberties. It was a natural consequence 


t Inland. 437, 466; Caite’s Ormond, 
22; Desiderata Ounosa Hibornica, 238, 
243, 378, et alibi; ii. 37, et post. In an- 
other treatise published in this collec- 
tion, entitled a Discourse on the State of 
Ireland, 1014, an approaching rebellion 
is remarkably predicted. “ The next 
rebellion, whensoever it shall happen, 
doth threaten* more danger to the state 
than any that hath preceded; and my 
reasons are these . — 1. They have tlie 
same bodies they ever had ; and therein 
they have and had advantage over ns. 

2. From theirl infancies they have been 
and are exercised m the use of arms. 

3. The realm, by reason of long peate, 
was never so full of youth as at this 
present 4. That they are better sol- 
diers than heretofore, tlieir continual 
employments in the wars abroad assure 
us ; and they do conceive that their men 
are better than ours. 6. That they are 
more politic, and able to manage re- 


bellion with more Judgment and dex- 
terity than their elders, their experience 
and education are sufficient 6. They 
will give the first blow, which is very 
advantageous to them that will give it. 
7. 1'he quarrel for which they rebel will 
be under the veil of religion and liberty, 
tluin which nothing is esteemed so pre- 
cious in the hearts of men. 8. And, 
lastly, their union is such, as not only 
the old Knglish dispersed abroad in all 
parts of the realm, but the inhabitants 
of the pale cities and towns, are as apt to 
take arms against us, which no precedent 
time hath ever seen, as the ancient 
Irish." Vol. i. 432. “ I think that little 
doubt is to be mode, but that the modem 
English and Scotch would in an instant 
be massacred in their houses.” P. 438. 
This rebellion the author expected to be 
brought about by a league with Spain, 
and with aid from France. 
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that an Irish parliament should represent, or affect to 
represent, every part of the kingdom. None ^ 
ut Irish blood had ever sat, either lords or com- ot Irish 
inoners, till near the end of Henry Vlll.’s 
leign. The representation of the twelve counties into 
which Munster and part of Leinster were divided, and of 
a few towns, w^hich existed in the leign of Edward III., 
if not later, was reduced by tlie defection of so many 
English families to the limits of the four shires of the 
pale." The old counties, when they returned to their 
allegiance under Henry VIII., and those afterwards 
formed by Mary and Elizabeth, increased the number of 
the commons ; though in that of 1567, as has been men- 
tioned, the Wilts for some of them were arbitrarily with- 
held. The two queens did not neglect to create new 
boroughs, in order to balance the more independent re- 
presentatives of the old Anglo-Irish families by the 
English retainers of the court. Yet it is said that in 
seventeen countries out of thii-ty-two into which Ireland 
was finally parcelled, there w’as no town that returned 
burgesses to parliament before the reign of James I., 
and the whole number in the rest was but about 
thirty.* He created at once foily new boroughs, or pos- 
sibly rather more ; for the number of the commons, in 
1613, appears to have been 232.^ It was several times 
afterwards augmented, and reached its complement of 
300 in 1692.* These grants of the elective franchise 

" The famous parliament of Kilkenny, the rank of boroughs was with the view 
in 1367, is said to have been very numc- of bringing on Iresh penal laws in reli- 
rously attended. Leland, 1. 319. We gion; “ and so the general scope and in- 
find, indeed, an act, 10 H. VIL c. 23, an- btitution of parliament frustrated; they 
nulling what was done m a preceding being ordained for the assurance of the 
parliament, for this reason, among subjects not to be pressed with any new 
others, that the writs had not been sent edicts or laws, but such as shoulii pass 
to all the shires, but to four only. Yet vith their general consents and appro- 
it appears that the writs would not have bations." P. 168. The king's mode of 
been obeyed in that age. replying to this constitutional language 

* Speech of sir John Davis (1612) on was characteristic. “ Wbat is it to you 
the parliamentary constitution of Ire- wdiether I make many or few boroughs ? 
land, in Appendix to Lelaiid, vol. li. p. My council may consider the fitness, if I 
490, with the latter’s observations on it. require it. I3ut what if I had created 40 
Cartes Ormond, i. 18; Lord Mount- noblemen and 400 boroughs? The more 
morres’s Ilist. of Irish Parliament the merrier, the fewer the better cheer.” 

3' In the letter of the lords of the pale Desid. Cur. Hib. 308. 
to king James above mentioned, they * Mountmorres, i. 166. The whole 
express their apprehension that the number of peers in 1634 was 122, and 
erecting so many insignificant places to those present m parliament that year 
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were made, not indeed improvidently, but with very 
sinister intents towards the freedom of parliament ; two- 
thirds of an Irish house of commons, as it stood in the 
eighteenth century, being returned with the mere farce 
of election by wretched tenants of the aristocracy. 

Tlie province of Connaught, with the adjoining county 
of CHare, was still free from the intiiision of Englisli 
colonists. The Irish liad complied, both under Elizabeth 
and James, with the usual conditions of surrendeT-ing 
their estates to the crown in order to receive them back 
by a legal tenure. But, as these giants, by some negli- 
gence, had not been duly enrolled in chancery (though 
the proprietors had paid large fees for that security), the 
council were not ashamed to suggest, or the king to 
i^dopt, an iniquitous scheme of declaring the whole 
country forfeited, in order to fonn another plantation as 
extensive as that of Ulster. The remonstrances of those 
whom such a project threatened put a present stop to it ; 
and Charles, on ascending the throne, found it better to 
hear the proposals of his Irish subjects for a composition. 
Charles 1 soiiie time it was agreed between the coui t 

promfses* and tlio Irish agents in London, that the king- 
the^nsh should Voluntarily contribute 120,000/. in 

three years by equal payments, in return for 
certain graces, as they were called, which the king was 
to bestow. These went to secure the subject’s title to 
his lands against the crown after sixty years’ possession, 
and gave the people of Connaught leave to enrol their 
grants, relieving also the settlers in Ulster or other 
l)laces from the penalties they had incurred by similar 
neglect. The abuses of the council-chamber in meddling 
with private causes, the oppression of the court of waids, 
the encroachments of military authority, and excesses of 
the soldiers were restrained. A free trade with the 
king’s dominions or those of friendly powers was ad- 
mitted. The recusants were allowed to sue for livery of 
their estates in the court of wards, and to practise in 
courts of law, on taking an oath of mere allegiance 
instead of that of supremacy. Unlawful exactions and 
severities of the clergy wore prohibited. These refor- 
mations of unquestionable and intolerable evils, as bene- 

wero 66. They had the privUeR^ not proxy; and those who sent none wero 
only of voting, but oven protesting by sometimes fined. Id. voL i. 316. 
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fioial as those contained nearly at the same moment in 
the Petition of Eight, would have saved Ireland long 
ages of calamity, if they had been as faithfully completed 
as they seemed to be graciously conceded. But 
Charles I. emulated on this occasion the most conOrai 
perfidious tyrants. It had been promised by 
an article in these graces that a parliament should bo 
held to confirm them. Writs of summons were accord- 
ingly issued by the lord deputy ; but with no considera- 
tion of that fundamental rule established by Poyning’s 
law, that no parliament should be held in Ireland until 
the king’s licence be obtained. This irregularity was of 
course discovered in England, and the writs of summons 
declared to bo void. It would have been easy to remedy 
this mistake, if such it were, by proceeding in the regular 
course with a royal licence. But this was withheld ; no 
parliament was called for a considerable lime ; and, when 
the three years had elapsed during wdiich the voluntary 
contribution had been payable, the king threatened to 
straiten his graces if it wore not renewed.'" 

Ho had now placed in the viceroyalty of Ireland that 
star of exceeding brightness, but sinister in- 
fluence, the willing and able instrument of tmiion of 
despotic power, lord Strafford. In his eyes the 
country he governed belonged to the crown by right of 
conquest; neither the original natives, nor even the 
descendants of the conquerors themselves, possessing 
any privileges which could interfere with its sovereignty. 
He found two parties extremely jealous of each other, 
yet each loth to recognise an absolute prerogative, and 
thus in some measure having a common cause. The 
protestants, not a little from bigotry, but far more from 
a persuasion that they held their estates on the tenure o . 
a rigid religious monopoly, could not endure to hear of a 
toleration of popery, which, though originally demanded, 
was not even mentioned in the king’s graces ; and dis- 
approved the indulgence shown by those graces to 
recusants, which is said to have been followed by an 
impolitic ostentation of the Komish worship.'* They 

® Carte’s Ormond, i. 48 ; Leland, ii. time, with Usher at their head, against 
475, et post. any conni\anoe at popery, is a disgrace 

b Leland, iiu 4, et post. A vehement to their memory. It is to be met with 
protestation of the blimps about this in many books. Strafford, however, was 

VOL. III. 2 0 
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objected to a renewal of the contribution, both as the 
price of this dangerous tolerance of recusancy and as 
debarring the protestant subjects of their constitutional 
right to grant money only in parliament. Wentworth, 
howevei’, insisted upon its payment for another year, at 
the expiration of which a parliament was to bo called.*" 
The king did not come without reluctance into tliis 
last measure, hating, as he did, the very name of ])ar- 
liainent ; but the lord deputy confided in his own energy 
to make it innoxious and serviceable. They conspired 
together how to extort the most from Ireland, and con- 
cede the least ; Charles, in tmth, showing a most selfish 
indifference to anything but his own revenue and a most 
dishonourable unfaithfulness to his word.*^ The parlia- 
ment met in 1634, with a strong desire of insisting on 
the confirmation of the graces they had already paid for ; 
but Wentworth had so balanced the protestant and recu- 
sant parties, employed so skilfully the resources of fair 
promises and intimidation, that he procured six subsidies 
to be gi anted before a prorogation, without any mutual 
concession from the crown.® It had been agreed that a 

far from any real lil)erality of sentiment their jurisdiction, which was fully 
His abstinence from religious persecution obeyed; but “the pnests were grossly 
•was intended to be temporary, as the ignorant and openly scandalous, both lor 
motives whereon it was founded. “ It drunkenness and all sort of lewdness” 
will be ever far forth of my heart to con- 1*. 41, 76. More than ten to one m his 
ceive that a conformity in religion is not diocese, the county of Cavan, were re- 
above aU other things principally to be cusants. 

intended. For undoubtedly till wc be ® Some of the council-board having in- 
brought all under one form of divine ser- timated a doubt of their authority to 
vi(.e the crown is never safe on this side, bind the kingdom, “ I was then put to 
&c It were too much at once to dis- my last refuge, which was plainly to de- 
temper them by bringing plantations dare that there was no necessity which 
upon them, and disturbing them in the induced me to take them to counsel in 
exercise of their religion, so long as it be this business, for, rather than fail in so 
Without scandal; and so, indeed, very necessary a duty to my master, I would 
inconsiderate, as I conceive, to move in undertake, upon the peril of my head, to 
this latter, till that former be fully make the king’s army able to subsist, and 
settled, and by that means the protestant to provide for itself amongst them, with- 
party become by much the stronger, out their help.” Strafford Letters, i. 98. 
which in truth 1 do not yet conceive it d Id. i. 183; Carte, 61. 
to be.” Straff. Letters, ii. 39 He says, ® The protestants, he wrote word, had 
however, and I believje truly, that no a majority of eight m the commons. He 
man had been touched for conscience- told them “it was very indifferent to 
sake sinf’e he was deputy. Id. 112. him what resolution the house might 
Every pansb, as we tod by Bedeirs take ; that there were two ends he had 
Life, had its priest and mass-house ; in in view, and one he would infallibly 
some places mass was said in the attain,— either a submission of the people 
churches ; the Romish bishops exercised to his mi^esty's just demands, or a just 
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second session should be held for confirming the gTaces ; 
but in this, as might be expected, the supplies having 
been provided, the request of both houses that they might 
receive the stipulated reward met with a cold reception ; 
and ultimately the most essential articles, those establish- 
ing a sixty years* prescription against the cix)wii, and 
socuiring the titles of proprietors in Clare and (Connaught, 
as well as those which relieved the catholics in the court 
of wards from the oath of supremacy, were laid aside. 
Statutes, on the other hand, were borrowed from England, 
especially that of uses, which cut off the methods they 
had hitherto employed for evading the law’s severity.^ 
Strafford had always determined to execute the pro- 
ject of the late reign with respect to the western counties. 
He proceeded to hold an inquisition in each county of 
Connaught, and summoned juries in order to preserve a 
mockery of justice in the midst of tyranny. They were 
required to find the king’s title to all the lands, on such 
evidence as could bo found and was thought fit to be 
laid before them ; and were told that what would be 


occaision of broach, and either would con- 
tent the king; the first was undeniably 
and evidently b('st for them.” Id 277, 
278. In his speech to the two houses, he 
said, “ His majesty expects not to find 
you muttering, or, to name it more 
truly, mutinying in corners. I am com- 
manded to carry a very watchful eye 
over these private and secret conven- 
ticles, to punish the transgression with 
a heavy and severe hand; therefore it 
behoves you to look to it.” Id 289. 
" Finally,” he concludes, ” I wish you 
had a right judgment in all things ; yet 
let me not prove a Cassandra amongst 
you, to speak truth and not be believed. 
However, speak truth I will, w'ere I to 
liecome your enemy for it. Remember, 
therefore, that I tell you, you may easily 
make or mar this parliament. If you 
proceed with respect, without laying 
clogs and conditions upon the king, as 
wise men and good subjects ought to do, 
you shall infallibly set up this parlia- 
ment emment to posterity, as the very 
basis and foundation of the greatest hap- 
pmess and prosperity that ever befell 
this nation. But, if you meet a great 
king with narrow circumscribed hearts. 


if you will needs bo wise and cautious 
above the moon [sic], remember again 
that I tell you, you shall never be able 
to cast your mists before the eyes of a 
disccniing king; you shall be found out; 
your sons shall wish they had been the 
children of more believing parents; and 
in a time w’hen you look not lor it, when 
It will be too late tor you to help, the 
sad repentance of an unadvised heart 
shall be yours, lasting honour shall be 
my master’s.” 

These subsidies were reckoned at near 
41,000i each, and were thus apportioned* 
Leinster paid 13,000^. (of which lOOOl. 
from the city of Dublin), Munster 
11,0001., Ulster 10,n00i., Connaught 6800L 
Mountmorres, ii. 1 6 

t Irish Statutes, 10 Car. I c 1, 2, 3, 
&c ; Strafford Letters, i 279, 312. The 
king expressly approved the denial of 
the graces, though promised formerly by 
himself. Id. 345 ; Leland, in 20, 

“ 1 can now say,” Strafford observea 
(Id 344), “ the king is as absolute here 
as any prince in the whole world can be ; 
and may still be, if it be not spoiled on 
that side. 


2 c 2 
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best for tbcir own interest would be to return such a 
verdict as the king desired ; what would be best for his, to 
do the contrary ; since he was able to establish it with- 
out their consent, and wished only to invest them gra- 
ciously with a largo part of what they now unlawfully 
withheld from him. These menaces had their effect in 
all counties except that of Galway, where a jury stood 
out obstinately against the crown, and being in conse- 
quence, as well as the sheriff, summoned to the castle in 
Dublin, were sentenced to an enormous fine. Yet the 
remonstrances of the western proprietors were so cla- 
morous that no steps were immediately taken for 
carrying into effect the designed plantation ; and the 
great revolutions of Scotland and England which soon 
ensued gave another occupation to the mind of lord 
Strafford.** It has never been disputed that a more 
uniform administration of justice in ordinary cases, a 
stricter coercion of outrage, a more extensive commerce, 
evidenced by the augmentation of customs, above all, 
the foundation of the great linen manufacture in Ulster, 
distinguished tlio period of his goveinment.*' But it is 
equally manifest that neither the reconcilement of 
parties, nor then affection to the English crown, could 
be the result of his arbitraiy domination; and that, 
having healed no wound he found, he left others to 
break out after his removal. The despotic violence 
of this minister towards private persons, and those 
of great eminence, is in some instances well known 
by the proceedings on his impeachment, and in others 
is sufficiently familiar by our historical and biogra- 
phical literature. It is indeed remarkable that we 
find among the objects of his oppression and insult all 
that most illustrates the contemporary annals of Ireland, 
the venerable learning of Usher, the pious integiity of 
Bedell, the experienced wisdom of Cork, and the early 
virtue of Clanricarde. 

The parliament assembled by Strafford in 1640 began 
with loud professions of gratitude to the king for the 

* Strafford Letters, i. 353, 370, 402, order to keep the kingdom more de- 
442, 461, 464, 473; ii. 113, 139, 366; pendent, and that this was part of his 
Leland, iii. 30, 39; Carte, 82. motive m promoting the other. Straf* 

h It is, however, true that he dis- fo"d Letters, li. 19. 
couraged the woollen manufacture, in 
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excellent governor lie bad appointed over them; tbey 
voted subsidies to pay a large army raised to serve 
against the Scots, and seemed eager to give every mani- 
festation of zealous loyalty.* But after their prorogation, 
and during the summer of that year, as rapid a tendency 
to a great revolution became visible as in England ; the 
commons, when they met again, seemed no longer the 
same men ; and, after the fall of their great viceroy, 
tbey coalesced with his English enemies to consummate 
his destruction. Hate long smothered by fear, but 
inflamed by the same cause, broke forth in a remon- 
strance of the commons presented through a committee, 
not to the king, but a supeiior power, the long parlia- 
ment of England. The two houses united to avail 
themselves of the advantageous moment, and to extort, 
as they very justly might, from the necessities of Charles 
that confirmation of his promises which had been refused 
in his prosperity. Both parties, catholic as well as 
protestant, acted together in this national cause, shunning 
for the present to bring forward those differences which 
were not the less implacable for being thus deferred. 
The catalogue of temporal grievances was long enough 
to produce this momentary coalition: it might be 
groundless in some aiticles, it might be exaggerated in 
more, it might in many be of ancient standing ; but few 
can pretend to deny that it exhibits a true picture of 
the misgovernment of Ireland at all times, but especially 
under the earl of Strafford. The king, in May, 1641, 
consented to the greater part of their demands, but un- 
fortunately they were never gianted by law.*' 

But the disordered condition of his affairs gave encou- 
ragement to hopes far beyond what any parliamentary 
remonstrances could realize ; hopes long cherished when 
they had seemed vain to the world, but such as courage 
and bigotry and resentment would never lay aside. The 
court of Madrid had notw abandoned its connexion with 

» Leland, lit. 61, Strafford himself (ii. peached. Id. 39. As to confirming the 
397) speaks highly of their disposition. graces, the delay, whether it proceeded 

k Carte’s Ormond, 100, 140; Leland, from the king or his Irish representa- 
iii. 64, et post; Mountmorres, U. 29. A lives, seems to have caused some sus. 
remonstrance of the commons to lord- picion. lord Clanricarde mentions the 
deputy Wandesford against various ill consequences that might result, in a 
grievances was presented 7th November, letter to lord Bristol. Carte’s Onnond, 
1640, before lord Strafford bad been Im- hi. 40. 
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the disaffected Irish, especially of the priesthood ; the 
son of Tyrone, and many followers of that cause, served 
in its armies ; and there seems much reason to believe 
that in the beginning of 1641 the project of insurrection 
was formed among the expatriated Irish, not without 
the concurrence of Spain, and perhaps of Eichelieu."' 
^rhe government had passed from the vigorous hands of 
Strafford into those of two lords justices, sir William 
Parsons and sir John Borlaso, men by no means equal 
to the critical circumstances wherein they were placed, 
though possibly too severely censured by those who do 
not look at their extraordinary difficulties with sufficient 
candour. The primary causes of the rebellion are not 
to be found in their supineness or misconduct, but in 
the two great sins of the English government; in the 
penal laws as to religion which pressed on almost the 
whole people, and in the systematic iniquity which 
despoiled them of their possessions. They (iould not be 
expected to miss such an occasion of revolt ; it was an 
hour of revolution, when liberty was won by arms, and 
ancient laws were sot at nought; the very success of 
their worst enemies, the covenanters in Scotland, seemed 
the assurance of their own victory, as it was the reproach 
of their submission." 

Sir Henry Vane communicated to ances in Charles s dominions. The lords 
the lords Justices, by the king’s com- justices are taxed by Carte with supine- 
raand, March 16, 1640-41, that advice ness in paying no attention to this letter 
had been received and confirmed by the (vol i. 166) ; but how he knew that they 
ministers lu Spain and elsewhere, which paid none seems hard to say. 

“ deserved to be seriously considered, and Another imputation lias been thrown 

an especial care and watchfulness to be on the Irish goverumeut and on the par- 
had therein that of late there have liameut, for objecting to permit levies to 
passed from Spain (and the like may be mode for the Spanisl^ service out of 
well have been from other parts) an un- the array raised by Stradord, and dis- 
spcakable number of Irish churchmen banded in the spring of 1641, which the 
for England and Ireland, and some good king bad himself proposed. Carte, i. 
old soldiers, under pretext of asking 133; and Leland, 82, who follows the 
leave to raise men for the king of Spain former Implicitly, as he always does, 
whereas, it is observed among the Irish The event, indeed, proved that it would 
friars there, a whisper was, as rf they have been far safer to let those soldiers, 
expected a rebellion m Ireland, and par- chiefly catholics, enlist under a foreign 
ticularly iu Connaught" Carte’s Or- banner; but, considering the long con- 
mond, iii. 30. This letter, which Carte nexion of Spain with that party, and the 
seems to have taken from a printed book, apprehension always entertained that the 
is authenticated in Clarendon State Pa- disaffected might acquire military expe- 
pers, ii. 143. I have mentioned in an- rience in her service, the oyeotion does 
other part of this work. Chap. VIIL, the not seem so very unreasonable, 
provocations which might have induced “ The fullest writer on the Irish re- 
the cabinet of Madrid to foment disturb- bellion is Carte, m his Life of Oruumd, 
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The rebellion broke out, as is well known, by a 
sudden massacre of the Scots and English in Rei^cihon 
Ulster, designed no doubt by a vindictive and of 
bigoted people to extii-pato those races, and, if contem- 
porary authorities are to be credited, falling little short 
of this in its execution. Their evident exaggeration 
has long been acknowledged; but possibly the scep- 
ticism of later Avriters has extenuated rather too much 
the horrors of this massacre.® It Avas certainly not the 


who had the use of a vast collection of 
(locuincnts belonging to that noble fa- 
mily, a selection from which ionns his 
thud volume. But he is extremely par- 
tial against all who leaned to the parlia- 
mentary or puritan side, and especially 
the lords justices, Parsons and Borlasc; 
which renders him, to say the least, a 
voiy favourable witness iur the catholics. 
Leland, with much candour towards the 
latter, but a good deal of the same pre- 
judice against the piesbyterians, is little 
more than the echo of Carte A more 
vigorous though less elegant historian is 
AN'arner, whose impaitiality is at least 
equal to Le land’s, and who may perhaps, 
upon the whole, be reckoned the best 
modern authority. Sir John Temple’s 
History of Irisli Rebellion, and lord Clan- 
ricarde's Letters, with a few more of less 
importance, arc valuable conteraporaiy 
testimonies. 

The catholics themselves might better 
leave their cause to Carte and Ixiland 
than excite prejudices instead of allaying 
them by such a tissue of misrepresent- 
ation and disingenuousness as Curry’s 
Historical Account of the Civil Wars in 
Ireland. 

® Sir John Temple reckons the number 
of protestants murdered, or destroyed in 
some manner, from the breaking out of 
the rebellion in October, 1641, to the 
cessation in September, 1643, at three 
hundreji thousand, an evident and en(»r- 
mous exaggeration ; so that the first edi- 
tion being mcorrectly prmted, and with 
numerals, we might almost suspect a 
cipher to have been added by mistake, p. 
15 (edit Maseres). Clarendon says forty 
or fifty thousand were murdered in the 
first insurrection. Sir William Petty, in 
his Political Anatomy of Ireland, from 
calculations too vague to deserve confi- 


dence, puts the number massacred at 
thirty-seven thousand. Warner has scru- 
tinized the examinations of witnesses, 
taken beiore a commission appointed m 
1643, and now deposited m the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; and, finding 
many of the depositions unswoni, and 
oth«‘is founded on hearsay, has thrown 
more doubt than any eailier w liter on 
tiu* extent of the massacre Ui)on the 
whole, he thinks twelve thousand lives 
of protestants tlie utmost that cun be al- 
low ed for the direct or indirect effects of 
the rebellion, during the two first years, 
except losses in war (History of Irish 
Rebellion, p 397), and of these only one- 
third by murder. It is to be remarked, 
however, that no distinct accounts could 
be preserved in foimal depositions of so 
promiscuous a slaughter, and that the 
very exaggerations show its tremendous 
nature. The Ulster colony, a numerous 
and brave people, were evidently unable 
to make head for a considerably time 
against the rebels, which could hardly 
have been if they had only lost a few 
thousands. It is idle to throw an air of 
ridicule (as is sometimes attempted) on 
the depositions because they are mingled 
with some fabulous circumstances, such 
as the appearance of the ghosts of the 
murdered on the bridge at Cavan ; which, 
by the way, is only told, m the deposi- 
tions subjoined to Temple, as tlie report 
of the place, and was no cold-blooded 
fabrication, but the woik of a fancy be- 
wildered by real horrors. 

Carte, who dwells at length on every 
circumstance unfavourable to the oppo- 
site party, despatches Uie Ulster massacre 
in a single short paragraph, and coolly 
remarks, that there were not many mur- 
ders, “ wnxidering the nature of inch an 
affair,** in the first week of the insurrec* 
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crime of the catholics generally ; nor, perhaps, in the 
other provinces of Ireland are they chargeable with 
more cruelty than their opponents.** Whatever may 
have been the original intentions of the lords of the pale, 
or of the Anglo-Irish professing the old religion in 
general (which has been a problem in history), a few 
months only elapsed before they were almost universally 
engaged in the war.** The old distinctions of Irish and 


tion. Life of Ormond, i. This 

is hardly reconcilable to fair dealing. 
Curry cndeavouis to discredit even War- 
ner’s very moderate Cbtimate, and affects 
to call UhH. iw one place (p. 184), “ a 
wiiter highly prejudiced against the in- 
surgents,” winch IS grossly false. He 
praises Carte and Nalson, the only pro- 
testants he does praise, and bestows on 
the latter the name of impartial. 1 
woiidei he does not say tliat no one pro- 
tcbtant was murdered. Dr. Liugard has 
lately given a short account of the 
Ulster rebellion (Hist, of England, x. 
154), omitting all mention of the mas- 
eacre, and endeavouring, in a note at the 
end ol the volume, to disprove, by mere 
wraps of quotation, an event of such 
notoriety, that we must abandon all 
faitli in public fame if it were leally uu- 
lounded. 

P Carte, i. 253, 266; iii. 51; Inland, 
154. Sir Charles Coote and sir William 
St-IuCger are charged Mvith great cruelties 
ill Munster. 'I’lie catiiolic confederates 
spoke with abhorrence of the Ulster 
massacre. Leland, 161; Warner, 203. 
They behaved in many parts with hu- 
manity ; nor, indeed, do we And frequent 
instances of violence, except in those 
counties where the proprietors had been 
dispossessed. [It has been not unfre- 
quent with catholic writers to allege 
that 3000 Irisli had been massacred by 
the pvotestants in Isle Magee, near Carric- 
fergus, before the rebellion broke out 
CuiTy, in his grossly unfair History of 
the Civil Wars, and Plowden, m his not 
less unfair and more superficial Histo- 
rical Review of the State of Ireland, are 
among these; the latter having been 
misled, or affecting to be persuaded, by a 
passage in the appendix to Clarendon’s 
Historical Account of Irish Affairs, which 
appendix evidently was not written by 
that historian himself, but suliJoined by 


some one to the posthumous work. Carte, 
tliough he seems to be staggered b}" the 
numbers, gives some credit to, or at 
least states as not improbable, the main 
fact, that this massacre occurred ante- 
cedently to any committed by the Irish 
themselves. Life of Ormond, 1 . 168. But 
Ijclaud refers to the original depositions 
in 'rnnily College, Dublin, whence it ap- 
pears that some Scots soldiers in garrison 
at Camc-fergus sallied out in January, 
when the rebellion was at its height, and 
slaughtered a few families of unotfending 
natives in Isle Magee. Iceland, iii. 129. 
Dr Lingard, it must in justice be added, 
does not repeat this slander.— 1846.] 

Carte and Leland endeavour to show 
that the Irish of the pale were driven 
into rebellion by the distrust of the lords 
justices, who refused to furnish them with 
arms, after the revolt m Ulster, and per- 
mitted the parliament to sit for one day 
only, in order to publish a declaration 
against the rebels. Biit the prejudice of 
these writers is very glaring. The insur- 
rection broke out in Ulster, October 23, 
1641 ; and in the Ix'ginning of December 
the lords of the pale were in arms. 
Surely this affoids some presumption 
that Warner has leason to think them 
privy to the rebellion, or, at least, not 
very averse to it P. 146. And with the 
suspicion that might naturally attach to 
all Irish catholics, could Borlase and Par- 
sons be censurable for declming to in- 
trust them with arms, or rather lor doing 
so with some caution ? Temple, 56. If 
they had acted otherwise, w e should cer- 
tainly have heard of their incredible im- 
prudence. Again, the catholic party in 
the house of commons were so cold in 
their loyalty, to say the least, that they 
objected to giving any appellation to the 
rebels ^orse than that of discontented 
gentlemen. Leland, 140 ; see too Clan- 
/icarde’s Letters, p. 33, &c. In fact* 
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English blood were obliterated by those of religion; 
and it became a desperate contention whether the 
majority of the nation should be trodden to the dust by 
forfeiture and persecution, or the crown lose every thing 
beyond a nominal sovereignty over Ireland. The insur- 
gents, who might once perhaps have been content with 
a repeal of the penal laws, grew naturally in their 
demands through success, or rather through the inability 
of the English government to keep the field, and 
began to claim the entire establishment of their religion; 
terms in themselves not unreasonable, nor apparently 
disproportionate to their circumstances, and which the 
Icing was, in his distresses, nearly ready to concede, 
but such as never could have been obtained from a third 
party, of whom they did not sufficiently think, the par- 
liament and people of England. The commons had, at 
the veiy beginning of the rebellion, voted that all the 
forfeited estates of the insurgents should be allotted to 
such as should aid in reducing the island to obedience ; 
and thus rendered the war desperate on the part of the 
Irish.’ No great efforts were made, however, for some 
years ; but, ^ter the king’s person had fallen into their 


several counties of Leinster and Con- 
naught were in arms before the pale. 

It has been thought by some that the 
lords justices had time enough to have 
quelled the rebellion in Ulster before it 
spread farther, Warner, 130. Of this, 
as I conceive, we should not pretend to 
judge confidently. Certain it is that tho 
whole army in Ireland was very small, 
consisting of only nine hundred and 
forty-three horse, and two thousand two 
hundred and ninety-seven foot Temple, 
32; Carte, 194. 1 think air John Temple 
has been injustly depreciated; he was 
master of the rolls in Ireland at the time, 
and a member of the council— no bad 
witness for what passed in Dublin ; and 
he makes out a complete justification, as 
far as appears, for the conduct of the 
lords justices and council towards the 
lords of Uie pale and the catholic gentry. 
Nobody alleges that Parsons and Bor- 
lase were men of as much energy as lord 
Strafford; but those who sit down in 
their closets, like Leland and Warner, 
more than a century afterwards, to lavish 


the most indignant contempt on their 
memory, should have reflect^ a little on 
the circumstames. 

" I perceived (says Ih-eston, general 
of the Irish, wiiting to lord Clanricarde), 
that the catholic religion, the rights and 
prerogatives of his majesty, my dread 
sovereign, the liberties of my country, and 
whether there should be an Irishman or 
no, were the prizes at stake.” Carte, iii. 
120. Clanrlcaide himself expresses to the 
king, and to his brother, lord Essex, in 
January 1642, his apprc'hension that the 
English parliament meant to make it a 
religious war. Clanricarde’s Letters, 61 
et post, 'fhe letters of this great man, 
perhaps the most unsullied character In 
the annals of Ireland, and certainly more 
80 than even his illustrious contemporary, 
the duke of Ormond, exhibit the struggles 
of a noble mind between love of bis coun- 
try and his religion on the one hand, 
loyalty and honour on the other. At 
a later period of that unhappy war, he 
thought himself aole to conciliate 1 m th 
principles. 
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hands, the victorious party set themselves in earnest to 
effect the conquest of Ireland. This was 
tionXt’he achieved by Cromwell and his powerful army 
cromweiL scveral years, with such bloodshed and 

rigour that, in the opinion of lord Clarendon, 
the sufferings of that nation, from the outset of the 
rebellion to its close, have never been surpassed but by 
those of the J ews in their destruction by Titus. 

At the restoration of Charles II. there were in Ireland 


itestoration pooplc, ono either of native or old English 
of diaries blood, the Other of recent settlement; one 
catholic, the other protestant ; one humbled by 
defeat, the other insolent with victory; one legarding 
the soil as his ancient inheritance, the other as his acqui- 
sition and reward. There were three religions — for the 
Scots of Ulster and the anny of Cromwell had never 
owned the episcopal church, which for several years had 
fallen almost as low as that of Eome. There were claims, 
not easily set aside on the score of right, to the posses- 
sion of lands, which the entire island could not satisfy. 
In England, little more had been necessary than to 
revive a suspended constitution ; in Ireland, it was 
something beyond a new constitution and code of law 
that was required — it was the titles and boundaries of 
each man’s private estate that were to be litigated and 
adjudged. The episcopal church was restored with no 
delay, as never having been abolished by law ; and a 
parliament, containing no catholics and not many vehe- 
ment nonconformists, proceeded to the great work of 
settling the struggles of opposite claimants by a fresh 
partition of the kingdom.* 

The king had already published a declaration for the 
Act of settlement of Ireland, intended as the basis of 
settlement, an act of parliament. The adventurers, or those 
who, on the faith of several acts passed in England in 
1642, with the assent of the late king, had ^vanced 
money for quelling the rebellion, in consideration of 
lands to be allotted to them in certain stipulated pro- 
portions, and who had, in general, actually received them 
from Cromwell, were confirmed in all the lands possessed 
by them on the 7 th of May, 1659 ; and all the deficiencies 


* Carte, U. 221. Leland, 420. 
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were to l:)e supplied before the next year. The army was 
confirmed in the estates already allotted for their pay, 
with an exception of church lands and some others. 
Those officers who had served in the royal aiiny against 
the Irish before 1640 were to be satisfied for their pay, 
at least to the amount of five-eighths, out of lands to be 
allotted for that purpose. Innocent papists, that is, such 
as were not concerned in the rebellion and whom Crom- 
well had arbitrarily transplanted into Connaught, were 
to be restored to their estates, and those who possessed 
them to be indemnified. Those who had submitted to 
the peace of 1648, and had not been afterwards in aims, 
if they had not accepted lands in Connaught, were also 
to be restored as soon as those who now possessed them 
should be satisfied for their expenses. Those who had 
served the king abroad, and thirty -six enumerated persons 
of the Irish nobility and gentry, were to bo put on the 
same footing as the last. The precedency of restitution, 
an important point where the claims exceeded the means 
of satisfying them, was to be in the order above specified,* 
This declaration was by no means pleasing to all con- 
cerned. The loyal officers who had sei-ved before 1649 
murmured that they had little prospect of more than 
twelve shillings and sixpence in the pound, while the 
republican aimy of Cromwell would rec;oive the full value. 
The Irish were more loud in their complaints ; no one 
was to be held innocent who had been in the lebel 
quarters before the cessation of 1643, and other qualifica- 
tions were added so severe that hardly any could expect 
to come within them. In the house of commons the 
majority, consisting very much of the new interests, that 
is, of the adventurers and army, wore in favour of ad- 
hering to the declaration. In the house of lords it was 
successfully urged that, by gratifying the new men to 
the utmost, no fund would be left for indemnifying the 
loyalists or the innocent Irish. It was proposed that, if 
the lands not yet disposed of should not be sufficient to 
satisfy all the interests for which the king had meant to 
provide by his declaration, there should be a proportional 
defalcation out of every class for the benefit of the whole. 
These discussions were adjourned to London, where 


t Carte, ii. 216; Leland, 414. 
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delegates of the different parties employed every resource 
of intrigue at the English court. The king’s bias towards 
the religion of the Irish had rendered him their friend, 
and they seemed, at one time, likely to reverse much 
that had been intended against them ; but their agents 
grew rash with hope, assumed a tone of superiority which 
ill became their condition, affected to justify their re- 
bellion, and finally so much disgusted their sovereign 
that he ordered the act of settlement to be sent back with 
little alteration, except the insertion of some more Irish 
nominees.^ 

The execution of this act was intrusted to English com- 
missioners, from whom it was reasonable to hope for an 
impartiality which could not be found among the inte- 
rested classes. Notwithstanding the rigorous proofs 
nominally exacted, more of the Irish were pronounced 
innocent than the commons had expected ; and the new 
possessors having the sway of that assembly, a clamour 
was raised that the popish interest had prevailed : some 
talked of defending their estates by arms, some even 
meddled in fanatical conspiracies against the government; 
it was insisted that a closer inquisition should be made 
and stricter qualifications demanded. The manifest de- 
ficiency of lands to supply all the claimants for whom 
the act of settlement provided, made it necessary to 
resort to a supplemental measure, called the act of expla- 
nation. The adventurers and soldiers relinquished one- 
third of the estates enjoyed by them on the 7th of May, 
1659. Twenty Irish nominees were added to those who 
were to be restored by the king’s favour ; but all those 
who had not already been adjudged innocent, more than 
throe thousand in number, were absolutely cut off from 
any hope of restitution. The great majority of these no 
question were guilty ; yet they justly complained of this 
confiscation without a trial.* Upon the whole result, 
the Irish catholics, having previously held about two- 
thirds of the kingdom, lost more than one-half of their 
possessions by forfeiture on account of their rebellion. 
If we can rely at all on the calculations, made almost in 
the infancy of political arithmetic by one of its most 
diligent investigators, they were diminished also by 

“ Carte, 222 et post; Leland, 420 et post. 

* Cdrte, 258-316; Leland, 431 et post. 
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mucli more than one-third through the calamities of that 
period.^ 

it is more easy to censure the particular inequalities, 
or even in some ;respects injustice of tlie act of settlement, 
than to point out what better course was to have been 
adopted. The re-adjustment of all piivate lights after 
so entire a destruction of their landmarks, t'ould only bo 
effected by the coarse process of general lules. Nor does 
it appear that the catholics, considered as a gieat mass, 
could reasonably murmur against the contiscation of half 
their estates, after a civil war wherein it is evident that 
so large a proportion of themselves wore concerned.^ 
Charles, it is true, had not been personally I’csisted by 
the insurgents ; but, as chief of England, he stood in the 
place of Cromwell, and equally represented the sove- 
reignty of the greater island over the lesser, which under 
no form of government it would concede. 


y The statements of lands forfeited and 
restored, under the execution of the act of 
settlement, are not the stirae in all writers. 
Sir William Petty estimates the super- 
ficies of Ireland at 10,500,000 Irish acres 
(each being to the English measure 
nearly as thirteen to eight), whereof 

7 . 600.000 are of good land, the rest being 
moor, bog, and lake In 1641, the estates 
of the protestant ow ners and ol the church 
were about one third of these cultivable 
lands, those of catholics two thirds. The 
whole of the latter were seized or se- 
questered by Cromwell and the parlia- 
ment, After summing up the allotments 
made by the commissioners under the act 
of settlement, he concludes that, m 1672, 
the English, protestants, and church have 

6.140.000 acres, and the papists nearly 
half as much. Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land, c. 1. In lord Orrery's letters, 1. 
187 et post, IS a statement which seems 
not altogether to tally with sir William 
Petty’s; nor is that of the latter clear 
and consistent m all its computations. 
Lawrence, author of ‘The Interest of 
Ireland stated,' a treatise published in 
1C82, says, “Of 10,868,949 acres, returned 
by the last survey of Ireland, the Irish 
papists are possessed but of 2,041,108 
acres, which is but a small matter above 
the fifth part of tlie whole.” Part ii. p. 
4a But, as it is evidently below one 


fifth, there must be some mistake. It 
appeals that m one of those sums be 
reckoned the whole extent, and In the 
other only cultivable lands. Lord Clare, 
m his celebrated speech on the Union, 
greatly overrates tlie confiscations. [J t is 
stated in the English Journals of Com- 
mons, 12th Jan. 1694, that the court of 
claims (that is, the commissioners ap- 
pointed as m the text) allotted 4,560,037 
acres to the English, 2,323,809 to the 
Irish, and left 824,301 undisposed. This, 
by supposing the last to liave been after- 
wards divided, would very closely tally 
with sir ■William Petty s estimate.— 
1845.] 

Petty calculates that above 600,000 of 
the Irish “ perished and w ere wasted by 
the sword, plague, famine, hardship, and 
banishment, between the 23rd day of 
October 1641 and tlie same day 1662;” 
and conceives the population of the island 
in 1641 to have been nearly 1,600,000, 
including protestants. But his conjec- 
tures are prodigiously vague. 

'Petty IS as ill satisfied with the resto- 
ration of lands to the Irish as they could 
be with the confiscations. “ Of all that 
claimed innocency, seven in eight ob- 
tained it. The restored persons have 
more than what was their own in 1641 by 
at least one fifth. Of those adjudged inno- 
cents, not one in twenty were really so.” 
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The catholics, however, thought themselves oppressed 
Hopes of the settlement, and could not forgive 

un(ier^^ the diiko of Ormond for his constant regard to 
Charles the protestant interests and the supremacy of 

andjames the English crown. They had enough to en- 
courage them in the king’s bias towards their religion, 
which ho was able to manifest more openly than in 
England. Under the administration of Lord Berkely in 
1670, at the time of Charles’s conspiracy with the king 
of France to subvert religion and liberty, they began to 
menace an approaching change, and to aim at revoking, 
or materially weakening, the act of settlement. The 
most bigoted and insolent of the popish clergy, who had 
lately rejected with indignation an offer of more reason- 
able men to renounce the tenets obnoxious to civil govern- 
ments, were countenanced at Dublin ; but the first alaim 
of the now proprietors, as well as the general apprehen- 
sion of the couit’s designs in England, soon rendered it 
necessary to desist from the projected innovations.*' The 
next reign, of course, reanimated the Irish party ; a dis- 
pensing prerogative set aside all the statutes ; every civil 
office, the courts of justice and the privy council, weie 
filled with catholics ; the protestant soldiers were dis- 
banded; the citizens of that religion were disarmed; 
the tithes were withheld fiom their clergy; they were 
suddenly reduced to feel that bitter condition of a con- 
quered and proscribed people which they had long ren- 
dered the lot of their enemies.'* From these enemies, 
exasperated by bigotry and revenge, they could have 
nothing but a full and exceeding measure of retaliation 
to expect; nor had they even the last hope that an 
English king, for the sake of his crown and country, 
must protect those who formed the strongest link between 
the two islands. A man violent and ambitious, without 
superior capacity, the earl of Tyrconnel, lord-lieutenant 
in 1687 and commander of the army, looked only to his 
master’s interests, in subordination to those of his country- 
men and of his own. It is now ascertained that, doubtful 
of the king’s success in the struggle for restoring popery 
in England, he had made secret overtures to some of the 
French agents for casting off all connexion with that 

® Carte, ii. 414 et post. Leland, 458 b Leland, 493 et post Mazure, Hist 
et post de la Rdvolut ii. 113. 
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kingdom in case of James’s death, and, with the aid of 
Louis, placing the crown of Ireland on his own head.*" 
The Kovolution in England was followed by a ^ 
war in Ireland of three years’ duration, and a Ld 
war on both sides, like that of 1641, for self- 
preservation. In the parliament held by James 
at Dublin in 1690, the act of settlement was repealed, 
and above 2000 persons attainted by name — both, it has 
been said perhaps with little truth, against the king’s 
will, who dreaded the impetuous nationality that was 
tearing away the bulwarks of his throne.'* Ihit tlie mag- 
nanimous defence of Derry and the splendid victoiy of 
the Boyne restored the protestant cause : though the 
Irish, with the succour of French troops, maintained for 
two years a gallant resistance, they could not ultimately 
withstand the triple superiority of military talents, re- 
sources, and discipline. Their bravery, however, served 
to obtain the articles of Limerick on the sunender of that 
city — conceded by their noble-minded conqueror, against 
the disposition of those who longed to plunder and per- 
secute their fallen enemy. By the first of these articles, 
“ the Roman catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such 
privileges in the exercise of their religion as are con- 
sistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in 
the reign ofhing Charles II. ; and their majesties, as soon 
as their affairs will permit them to summon a parliament 
in this kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said 
Roman catholics such further security in that particular 
as may preserve them from any disturbance upon the 
account of their said religion.’^ The second secures to 
the inhabitants of Limerick and other places then in pos- 
session of the Irish, and to all officers and soldieis then 
in arms who should return to their majesties’ obedience, 
and to all such as should be under their protection in the 
counties of Limerick, Kerry, Clare, Galway, and Mayo, 

® M Mazure has brought this remark- 168Y. Tyrconnel undertook that in less 
able fact to light. Bonrepos, a French than a year every thing should be pre- 
emissary in England, was authorised by pared Id. ii 281, 288 ; iii. 430. 
his court to proceed in a negotiation with ^ Leland, 537. This seems to rest on 

Tyrconnel for the separation of the two the authority of Leslie, which is by no 
islands, in case that a protestant should means good. Some letters of Barillon, 
succeed to the crown of England. He in 1687, show that James had intended 
had accordingly a private interview with the repeal of the act of settlement. Lal- 
a confidential agent of the lord lieutenant rymple 257, 263. 
at Chester, m the month of Octobeu' 
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all their estates and all their rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, which they held in the reign of Charles II., 
free from all forfeitures or outlawries incurred by them.® 
This second article, but only as to the garrison of 
Limerick or other persons in arms, is confirmed by 
statute some years afterwards.^ The first article seems, 
however, to be passed over. The forfeitiiros on account 
of the rebellion, estimated at 1,060,792 acres, were some- 
what diminished by restitutions to the ancient possessoi s 
under the capitulation; the greater part were lavishly 
distributtid to English grantees.® It appears from hence 
that at the end of the seventeenth century the Irish or 
Anglo-Irish catholics could hardly possess above one- 
sixth or one-seventh of the kingdom.*' Tliey were still 
formidable from their numbers and their sufferings ; and 
the victorious party saw no security but in a system of 
oppression, contained in a series of laws during the reigns 
of William and Anne, which have scarce a parallel in 
European history, imless it be that of the protestants in 
France, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, who 
yet wore but a feeble minority of the whole people. No 
papist was allowed to keep a school, or to teach any in 
private houses, except the children of the family.' Severe 
penalties were denounced against such as should go them- 
selves or send others for education beyond seas in the 
Romish religion ; and, on probable information given to 
a magistrate, the burden of proving the contrary was 
thrown on the accused — the offence not to be tried by a 
jury, but by justices at quarter sessions.*' Intermarriages 
between persons of different religion, and possessing any 
estate in Ireland, were forbidden ; the children, in case 
of either J)arent being protestant, might be taken from 
the other, to be educated in that faith.™ No papist could 
be guardian to any child; but the court of chancery 
might appoint some relation or other person to bring up 
the ward in the protestant religion." The eldest son, 

® See the articles at length In Leland, mneh less than this, we mnst attribute 
619. the difference partly to the conversion of 

f Irish Stat 9 Will. III., c. 2. the wealthier families, and partly to the 

8 Part. Hist V. 1202. pressure of the penal laws, which induced 

h [Vide supra. But of cultivable lands, men to sell their lands.— 1846.] 
if their forfeitures are to be reckoned in i 7 Will. III., c. 4. 

Uieee alone, they may have retained k Id. 

about one fifth. As their freehold pro- 9 Will. III., c. 3. 2 Anne, c. 6, 

T«rty at the time of the union was very “ 9 Will HI., c. 3. 2 Anne, c. 6. 
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being a protestant, might turn his father’s estate in fee 
simple into a tenancy for life, and thus secure his own 
inheritance. But if the children were all papists, the 
father’s lands were to be of the nature of gavelkind, and 
descend equally among them. Papists were disabled 
from purchasing lands except for terms of not more than 
thirty-one years, at a rent not less than two-thirds of fho 
full value. They were even to conform within six months 
after any title should accrue by descent, devise, or settle- 
ment, on pain of forfeiture to the next protestant heir — 
a provision which seems intended to exclude them from 
real property altogether, and to render the others almost 
supererogatory.® Arms, says the poet, remain to the plun- 
dered ; but the Irish legislature knew that the plunder 
would bo imperfect and insecure while arms remained : 
no papist was permitted to retain them, and search might 
be made at any time by two justices.^ The bare cele- 
bration of catholic rites was not subjected to any fresh 
penalties; but regular priests, bishops, and others claiming 
jurisdiction, and all who should come into the kingdom 
from foreign parts, were banished on pain of transporta- 
tion in case of neglecting to comply, and of high treason 
in case of returning from banishment. Lost these pro- 
visions should be evaded, priests were required to be 
registered ; they were forbidden to leave their own 
parishes, and rewards were held out to informers who 
should detect the violations of these statutes, to be levied 
on the popish inhabitants of the country.*^ To have ex- 
terminated the catholics by the sword, or expelled them, 
like the Moriscoes of Spain, would have been little more 
repugnant to justice and humanity, but incomparably 
more politic. 

It may easily be supposed that no political privileges 
would be left to those who were thus debarred Dependence 
of the common rights of civil society. The 
Irish parliament had never adopted the act iSgiish^ 
passed in the fifth of Elizabeth, imposing the 
oath of supremacy on the members of the commons. It 
had heen full of catholics under the queen and her two 
next successors. In the second session of 1641, after 
the flames of rebellion had enveloped almost all the 

** 9 Will III., c. 3 ; 2 Anne, c. 6. **9 W. III., c. 1 ; 2 Anne, c. 3, s. 7 ; 8 

P 7 W. III., c. 5. Anne, c. 3. 

VOL. ILL 2 D 
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ialand, the house of commons were induced to exclude, 
by a resolution of their own, those who would not hike 
that oath; a step which can only be judged in con- 
nexion with the general circumstances of Ireland at 
that awful crisis.’' In the parliament of 1661 no catholic, 
or only one, was returned but the house addressed 
the lords justices to issue a commission for admi- 
nistering the oath of supremacy to all its members. 
A bill passed the commons in 1663 for imposing that 
oath in future, which was stopped by a prorogation ; 
and the duke of Ormond seems to have been adverse to 
it.* An act of the English parliament after the Kevolu- 
tion, reciting that “ great disquiet and many dangerous 
attempts have been made to deprive their majesties and 
their royal predecessors of the said realm of Ireland by 
the liberty which the popish recusants there have had and 
taken to sit and vote in parliament,” requires every 
member of both houses of parliament to take the new 
oaths of allegiance and sujuemacy, and to subscribe the 
declaration against transubstantiation before taking his 
seat.“ This statute was adopted and enacted by the Irish 
parliament in 1782, after they had renounced the legis- 
lative supremacy of England under which it had been 
enforced. The elective franchise, which had been rather 
singularly spared in an act of Anne, was taken away from 
the Koman catholics of Ireland in 1715, or, as some 
think, not absolutely till 1727.* 

These tremendous statutes had in some measure the 
effect which their framers designed. The wealthier 
families, against whom they were principally levelled, 
conformed in many instances to the protestant church.^ 
The catholics were extinguished as a political body ; 
and, tliough any willing allegiance to the house of 

Carte's Ormond, i. 328 ; Warner, 212. the oaths of allegiance and abjuration for 
These writers censure the measure as voters at elections, $ 24. 
illegal and impolitic. ^ Such conversions were naturally dis- 

• Leland says none ; but by lord Or- trusted. Boulter expresses alarm at the 

rery’s Letters, i. 36, It appears that one number of pseudo-protestants who prac- 
papist and one wiabaptist were chosen Used the law; and a bill was actually 

for that parliament, both from Tuam. passed to disable any one, who had not 

t Mountmorres, i. 158. professed that religion for five years, 

" Ibid. 3 W & M. c, 2. from acting as a barrister or solicitor. 

* Mountmorres, i 163. Plowden’s Hist Letters, i. 226. “The practice of the 
Review of Ireland, i. 263. The terrible law, from the top to the bottom, is almo-^t 
act of tho second of Anne prescribes only wholly m the hj^nds of these converts." 
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Hanover would have been monstrous, and it is known 
that their bishops were constantly nominated to the 
pope by the Stuart princes," they did not manifest at 
any period, or even during the rebellions of 1715 and 
1745, the least movement towards a disturbance of the 
government. Yet for thirty years after the accession of 
George I. they continued to be insulted in public pro- 
ceedings under the name of the common enemy, some- 
times oppressed by the enactment of new statutes, or the 
stricter execution of the old ; till in the latter years of 
George II. their peaceable deportment, and the rise of 
a more generous spint among the Irish protestants, not 
only sheathed the fangs of the law, but elicited expres- 
sions of esteem from the iniling powers, which they 
might justly consider as the pledge of a more tolerant 
policy. The mere exercise of their religion in an 
obscure manner had long been pemitted without mo- 
les tation.^* 

Thus in L’eland there were three nations, the original 
natives, the Anglo-Irish, and the new English ; the two 
former catholic, except some, chiefly of the upper classes, 
who had conformed to the church ; the last wholly 
protestant. Theie were three religions, the Koman 
catholic, the established or Anglican, and the Presby- 
terian ; more than one-half of the protcshints, according 
to the computation of those times, belonging to the 
latter denomination.'* These, however, in a less degi’ee 
were under the ban of the law as truly as the catholics 
themselves; they were excluded from all civil and 
military offices by a test act, and even their religious 

* Evidence of State of Ireland in Sos- the inhabitants of Ireland at 1,100,000; 

sions of 1824 and 1825, p. 325 (as printed of whom 200,000 English, and 100,000 
for Murray). In a letter of the year Scots; above half the former being of 
1755, from a clergyman in Ireland to the established church Political Ana- 
arc hbishop Herring, in the British Mu- tomy of Ireland, chap. u. It is some- 
seum (Sloane MSS. 4164, 11), this is times said in modern times, though er- 
al&o stated. The writer seems to object roneously, that the presbyteriaiis foim a 
to a repeal of the penal laws, which the majority of protestants in Ireland ; but 
catholics were supposed to be attempt- their proportion has probably diminished 
iug ; and says they had the exercise of since the beginning of the eighteenth 
their religion as openly as the protestants, century. [It appi'ars by a late census, 
and mona.sterie8 in many places. in 1837, that the established church 

* Plowden’s Historical Review of State reckoned near 800,000 souls, the presby- 

of Ireland, vol. i. passim. terians 660,000 ; the catholics were a)x>v© 

b Sir William Petty, in 1672, reckons six millions. — 1845.] 

2d2 
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meetings were denounced by penal statutes. Yet the 
house of common-s after the Kevolution always contained 
a strong presbyterian body, and being imable, as it 
seems, to obtain an act of indemnity for those who had 
taken commissions in the militia, while the rebellion 
of 1715 was raging in Great Britain, had recourse to a 
resolution, that whoever should prosecute any dissenter 
for accepting such a commission is an enemy to the king 
and the protestant interest,*' They did not even obtain 
a legal toleration till 1720.*^ It seems as if the con- 
nexion of the two islands, and the whole system of con- 
stitutional laws in the lesser, subsisted only for the sake 
of securing the privileges and emoluments of a small 
number of ecclesiastics, frequently strangers, who ren- 
dered very little return for their enormous monopoly. 
A great share, in fact, of the temporal government 
under George II. was thrown successively into the 
hands of two piimates, Boulter and Stone ; the one a 
worthy but narrow-minded man, who showed his egre- 
gious ignorance of policy in endeavouring to promote 
the wealth and happiness of the people, whom ho at the 
same time studied to depress and discourage in respect 
of political freedom ; the other an able, but profligate 
and ambitious statesman, whose name is mingled, as an 
object of odium and enmity, with the first great struggles 
of Irish patriotism. 

The new Irish nation, or rather the protestant nation, 
since all distinctions of origin have, from the time of 
the great rebellion, been merged in those of religion, 
partook in largo measure of the spirit that was poured 
out on the advocates of liberty and the revolution in the 
sister kingdom. Their parliament was always strongly 
whig, and scarcely manageable during the later years of 
the queen. They began to assimilate themselves more 
and more to the English model, and to cast off by degrees 
the fetters that galled and degraded them. By Poyning's 
celebrated law, the initiative power was reserved to the 
English council. This act, at one time popular in Ire- 
land, was afterwards justly regarded as destructive of 
the rights of their parliament, and a badge of the nation’s 
dependence. It was attempted by the commons in 1641, 


• Plowden, 24a 


d Irish Stat. 6 G. 1., c. 5 
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and by the catholic confederates in the rebellion, to pro- 
cure its repeal, which Charles 1. steadily refused, till he 
was driven to refuse nothing. In his son’s reign it is 
said that “ the coimcil framed bills altogether ; a ne- 
gative alone on them and their several provisoes was 
left to parliament ; only a general proposition for a bill 
by way of address to the lord lieutenant and council 
came from parliament ; nor was it till after the revolu- 
tion that heads of bills were presented; these last in 
fact resembled acts of parliament or bills, with only the 
small difference of ‘ We pray that it may be enacted,’ 
instead of ‘ Be it enacted.’ They assumed about the 
same time the examination of accounts, and of the ex- 
penditure of public money.^ 

Meanwhile, as they gradually emancipated themselves 
from the ascendancy of the crown, they found a more 
formidable power to contend with in the English parlia- 
ment. It was acknowledged, by all at least of the pro- 
testant name, that the crown of Ireland was essentially 
dependent on that of England, and subject to any 
changes that might affect the succession of the latter 
But the question as to the subordination of her legisla- 
ture was of a different kind. The precedents and au- 
thorities of early ages seem not decisive ; so far as they 
extend, they rather countenance the opinion that English 
statutes were of themselves valid in Ireland. But from 
the time of Henry VI. or Edward IV. it was certainly 
established that they had no operation, unless enacted 
by the Irish parliament.® This, however, would not 
legally prove that they might not be binding, if express 
words to that effect were employed ; and such was the 
doctrine of lord Coke and of other English lawyers. 
This came into discussion about the eventful period of 
1641. The Irish in general protested against the legis- 
lative authority of England as a novel theory which 
could hot be maintained and two treatises on the sub- 
ject, one ascribed to lord chancellor Bolton, or more 
probably to an eminent lawyer, Patrick Darcy, for the 


® Mountmorres, ii. 142. As one house much more usual Uian in England Id. 
could not regularly transmit heads of 179. 
hills to the other, the advantage of a Joint ^ Id. 1 84. 
recommendation was obtamed by means 6 Vide supra, 
of conferences, which were conseouently h Carte’s Ormond, iiL 55. 
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independence of Ireland, another, in answer to it, by 
Serjeant Mayart, may bo read in the Ilibernica of Harris.' 
Very few instances occurred before the Revolution 
wherein the English parliament thought fit to include 
Ireland in its enactments, and none peihaps wherein 
they were cairied into eftect. But after the Revolution 
several laws of great importance were passed in England 
to bind the other kingdom, and acquiesced in without 
express opposition by its parliament. Molyneux, how- 
ever, in his celebrated ‘ Case of Ireland’s being bound 
by Acts of Parliament in England stated,’ published in 
1697, set up the claim of his country for absolute legis 
lative indopendenoy. The house of commons at West- 
minster came to resolutions against this book ; and, 
with their high notions of parliamentary sovereignty, 
were not likely to desist from a pretension which, like 
the very similar claim to impose taxes in America, 
sprung in fact from the semi-republican scheme of con- 
stitutional law established by means of the re volution. 
It is evident that while the sovereignty and enacting 
power was supposed to reside wholly in the king, and 
only the power of consent in the two houses of parlia' 
ment, it was much less natural to suppose a control of 
the English legislature over other dominions of the 
crown, having their own representation for similar pur- 
poses, than after they had become, in effect and in 
general sentiment, though not quite in the statute book, 
co-ordinate partakers of the supreme authority. The 
Irish parliament, however, advancing as it were in a 
parallel line, had naturally imbibed the same sense of 
its own supremacy, and made at length an effort to 
assert it. A judgment from the court of exchecpier in 
1719 having been reversed by the house of lords, an 
appeal was brought before the lords in England, who 
affirmed the judgment of the exchequer. The Irish 

> Vol. ii. Mountmorres, i. 360. the like kind in future In this address 

k Journals, 27th June, 1698. Pari, as first drawn, the legislative authority 
Hist. V. 1181. They resolved at the of the kingdom of England is asserted, 
same time that the conduct of the Irish But this phrase was omitted afterwards, 
parliament, in pretending to re-enact a 1 presume, as rather novel ; though by 
law made in England expressly to bind doing so they destroyed the basis of their 
Ireland, had given occasion to these dan- proposition, which could stand much 
gerous positions. On the 30th of June better on the new theory of the constitu- 
they addressed the tang m consequence, tion than the ancient, 
requesting him to prevent any thinsr of 
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lords resolved tliat no appeal lay from the court of ox- 
f heqiier in Ireland to the king in parliament in Great 
Britain ; and the barons of that court, having acted in 
obedience to the order of the English lords, wore taken 
into the custody of the black rod. That house next 
addressed the king, setting foidh their reasons against 
admitting the appellant jurisdiction. Biit the lords in 
England, after requesting the king to confer some favour 
on the barons of the exchequer who had been censured 
and illegally imprisoned for doing their duty, oi dered a 
bill to be brought in for better securing the dependency 
of Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain, which de- 
clares “ that the king’s majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons of Great Britain, in parliament assembled, 
had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power and 
authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force 
and validity to bind the people and the kingdom of 
Ireland ; and that the house of lords of Ireland have not, 
nor of right ought to have, any jurisdiction to judge of, 
reverse, or affirm any judgment, sentence, or decree 
given or made in any court within the said kingdom ; 
and that all proceedings before the said house of lords 
upon any such judgment, sentence, or decree, arc, and 
are hereby declared to be, utterly null and void, to all 
intents and puiq)Oses whatsoever.”™ 

The English government found no better method of 
counteracting this rising spirit of independence than by 
])estowing the chief posts in the state and church on 
strangers, in order to keep up what was called the 
llnglish interest.” This wretched policy united the 
natives of Ireland in jealousy and discontent, which the 
latter years of 8wift were devoted to inflame. It was 
impossible that the kingdom should become, as it did 

™ 6 G. L, c. 6. Plowden, 244. [There that their own precedents were not much 
was some opposition made to this bill by older. 

lord Molesworth, and otliers not so ” See Boulter’s Letters, passim. His 
much connected as he was with Ireland plan tor governing Ireland was to send 
It passed by 140 to 83. Pari. Hist. vii. over as many English-bom bishops as 
642. — 1845.] The Irish house of lords possible. “ The bishops," he says, “ are 
had, however, entertained writs of error the persons on whom the government 
as early as 1644, and appeals in equity must depend for doing the public busj- 
from 1661. Mountmorres, i. 339. The ness here ” (i. 238) This ot course dis- 
Engli'>h peers might have remembered gusted the Irish church. 
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under George II., more flourishing through its great 
natural fertility, its extensive manufacture of linen, and 
its facilities for commerce, though much restricted, the 
domestic alarm from the papists also being allayed by 
their utter prostration, without writhing under the in- 
dignity of its subordination ; or that a house of commons, 
constructed so much on the model of the English, could 
hear patiently of liberties and privileges it did not enjoy. 
Growth f aspirations for equality first, perhaps, 

a patriotic broke out into audible complaints in the year 
1753 ^*“ 1753. The country was in so thriving a state 

that there was a surplus revenue after payment 
of all charges. The house of commons determined to 
apply this to the liquidation of a debt. The govern- 
ment, though not unwilling to admit of such an applica- 
tion, maintained that the whole revenue belonged to the 
king, and could not be disposed of without his previous 
consent. In England, where the grants of parliament 
are appropriated according to estimates, such a question 
could hardly arise ; nor would there, I presume, be the 
slightest doubt as to the control of the house of commons 
over a surplus income. But in Ireland the practice of 
appropriation seems never to have prevailed, at least so 
strictly and the constitutional right might peihaps 
not unreasonably be disputed. After long and violent 
discussions, wherein the speaker of the commons and 
other eminent men bore a leading part on the popular 
side, the crown was so far victorious as to procure some 
motions to be carried, which seemed to imply its au- 
thority ; but the house took care, by more special appli- 
cations of the revenue, to prevent the recurrence of an 
undisposed surplus.^ From this era the great parlia- 
mentary history of Ireland begins, and is terminated 
after half a century by the Union : a period fruitful of 
splendid eloquence, and of ardent, though not always 
uncompromising, patriotism, but which, of course, is 
beyond the limits prescribed to these pages. 


® Mountmorres, i. 424. 

P riowden, 306 et post, Hardy’s Life of liord Charlemont. 
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ABBEY LANDS. 

Abbey T./ANDs, appropriation of them 
considered, i. 74, 79, note h— lawfulness 
of seizing, 75 — distribution of, 77— re- 
tained by the parliament under Mary, 
7«— increase the power of the nobility, 
&c., 79 — charity of the early possessors 
of, BO — confirmed by the pope to their 
new possessors, 104. 

Abbot (George, archbishop of Canter- 
bury) sequestered, i. 417 and note 
his Calvinistic zeal, li. 55 — Popish 
tracts m his library, 67, note P. 

Abbots, surrenders of, to Henry VIII. 
probably unlawful, 1. 72— seats of, in 
parliament, and their majority over 
the temporal peers, 73 and note b. 

Abjuration, oath of, clause introduced 
into, by the tories, iii. 192, note ». 

Abolition of military tenures, 11. 312. 

Act of Indemnity, ii. 304— exclusion of ' 
the regicides from the, ib. — commons 
vote to exclude seven, yet add several 
more, 305, and notes d « f R 

Act of Uniformity, ii. 338 — clauses 
against the presbyterians, 319 — no 
person to hold any preferment in Eng- 
land without episcopal ordination, t6. 
and 340, note d — every minister com- 
pelled to give his assent to the Book 
of Common Prayer on pain of being 
deprived of his benefice, tb. ^nd note ® 
— schoolmasters obliged to subscribe 
to, tb. 

Act for suppressing conventicles, ii. 348, 
386— opposed by bishop Wilkins, ib . — 
supported by Sheldon and others, ib. 

Act of Supremacy, particulars of the, ii. 
393. 

Act of Security, persons eligible to par- 
liament by the, iii. 190 and note h — in 
Scotland, 338. 

Act of 1700 £^nst the growth of popery, 
iii. 178 and note k— severity of its pe- 
nalties, tb.— not carried into effect, 
179. 

Act of Settlement, iii. 179— limitations of 
the prerogative contained in it, 182 — 
remarkable cause of the fourth reme- 
dial article, 184 — its precaution against 
the influence of foreigners, 188, 189 
and note t — importance of its sixth 
Article, ib. 


ANNE. 

Act of Toleration, a scanty measure of 
religious liberty, iii. 172. 

Act against wrongous imprisonment in 
Scotland, iii. 335. 

Act for settlement of Ireland, iii. 394 — 
Its insuiflclency, 396. 

Act of explanation, iii. 396. 

Acts, harsh, against the native Irish in 
settlement of colonies, iii. 381. 

Acts replacing the crown in its preroga- 
tives, ii. 328. Sec Bills and Statute's. 

Adamson, archbishop of St Andrew 
obliged to retract before the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland, iii. 
316. 

Addresses, numerous servile, from all 
parlies to .James II., lu. 72 and note 

Administration of Ireland, in whom 
vested, ill. 356. 

AiJultery, canon laws concerning, i. 102, 
note. 

Agitators established in every regiment, 
ii 210. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, peace of, ii. 376. 

Alienation, ancient English law s on, i. 12. 

Allegiance, extent and power of, i. 307, 
note ^ 

Allegiance, oath of, administered to pa- 
pists under James I , i. 407. 

Allen ( ), his treacherous purposes 

against Elizabeth, i. 144 and note t. 

Almanza, battle of, iii. 234. 

Altan> removed in churches, 1. 87. 

Alva (duke of) his designed invasion of 
England, i. 134 and note d, 139. 

Ambassadors, exempt from criminal pro- 
cess, i. 160— extent of their privilege 
examined, ib. note i. 

Andrews (Dr. Launcelot, bishop of Win- 
chester), his sentiments on transub- 
stantiation, ii. 63, note singular 
phrase in his epitaph, ib. note d. 

Anecdotes, two, relating to king Charles I. 
and Cromwell, ii 211, note y. 

Anglesea (lord privy seal), statement of, 
I in the case of lord Danby.il. 413, note 8. 

Anglican church, qjected members of, 
their claims, ii. 318. 

Anjou (duke of), his proposed marriage 
with queen Elizabeth, i. 125, note k 
136, 232, note 

Anne (princess 'of Denmark), her re- 
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ANNE. 

pentant letter to James II., ill. 12.'!, 124, 
noti > — a narrow-minded, loolibh wo- 
ni.in, ih . — her dark intrigues with the 
court of St. Germain’s, tO. 

Anne (queen oi Great Hntaln), her inca- 
pacity for government, iii. 2i)8 — her 
confidence in Godolphm and Marl- 
IxMuugh, 209— revolutions in herniinis- 
try, ih. 210— alarmed at the cxpedilion 
of the pretender, 221— her secret inten- 
tions with respect to the pretender 
luver divulged, 225 and note — her 
d<Mlh, 229. 

Api>eal3 in civil suits in Scotland lay 
liom the baron’s court to that of the 
sheriff or lord of regality, and ulti- 
mately to the parliament, iii 312. 
Argyie (earl of), reiuses to subscribe the 
teht, ill. 329— convicted of treason upon 
the statute of leasing-making, and 
escapes, ib. — is executed after bis re- 
liellion upon his old Sentence, 330. 
Aristocracy, English, in li eland, analogy 
of, to that of France, in 351. 
Aristocracy of Scotland, influence of the, 
in the leign of James IV., iii. 311 — 
system of repressing the, ib. 

Atluigton (Henry Bennett, earl oD, one 
of the Cabal, ii. 3T2— obliged to change 
liH policy, 39b. 

Armiiiian controversy, view of the, i. 
400-104 and note*. 

Arms, provided by freeholders, &c., for 
defence of the nation, ii. 133, note l\ 
Anustrong (sir J’homas), given up by 
the States, and executed without trial, 
ii. 401. 

Anny, conspiracy for bringing in, to 
overawe the parliament, ii. 125 and 
note ®. 

Army of Scotland enters England, ii. 16t. 
Anny, parliamentary, new modelled, ii. 

is l— advances towards Ijondon, 206. 
Anny, proposals of tilie, to king Uhailes I 
at Hampton-court, ii. 209— rejected by 
him, 210— innovating spirit in, 219 — 
publishes a declaration for the settle- 
ment of the nation, 221 — principal 
oflacers of, determine to bring the king 
to justice, 223 and note b, 224. 

Army disbanded, ii. 314— origin of the 
present, 316. 

Array, great, suddenly raised by Cliarles 
II., ii. 401, 402 and note i. 

Army, intention of James II. to place 
the, under the command of catholic 
officers, in. 64. 

Army, standing, Charles II. 's necessity 
for, ii. 380 — Its illegality in time of 
peace, iii. 105, 106 and note t, (See 
Standing army) — Apprehensions from 
it, 260. 

Anny reduced by the commons, iii. 139. 
Army recruited by violent means, iii. 214 
and note ®. 

An ay, commissions of, ii. 133. 


AYLMER. 

Arrest, exemption from, claimed by the 
house ot commons, i 208-272 — parlia- 
mentary privilege of exemption Irom, 
303 

Articles, lords of the, their origin and 
power, lii 307 — regulaily named lu 
the records of every parliament Irorii 
the reign of James IV., 308— what 
they propounded, w hen ratihed by the 
three estates, did not require the king’s 
consent to give it validity, 311— abo- 
lished, 335 

Articles of the church of England, real 
presence denied in the, i 91 — subse- 
quently altPied, ib. and note ® — onginal 
drawing up of the, 101 and note “ — 
brought before parliament, 191— sta- 
tute for subscribing, 192 — ministers 
deprived for refusing, 193, note 
Articles, thlrty-mnc, denial of any of the, 
made excommumcation, i 303, note k. 
Articles of the church on predestination, 

1 400 

Articidi Cleri, account of the, i 324. 
Artillery conqiany established li 133, 
Auindel (Thomas Howard, eai I of), his 
committal to the Tower, i. 378. 

Arundel (Henry Howard, carl of), his 
case m parliament, iii 35, note 
Ashby, a buigess ot Aylesbury, sues the 
reluming officer for i el using his vote, 
111. 274. 

Ashley (Anthony, lord, aftei wards earl 
of Shaltesbuiy), one of the Cabal, ii. 
374. 

Ashley (serjeant), his speech m favour 
of prerogative, i. 390, note 
Ashton (John), remarks on his coumc- 
tion for high treason on piesumptiNC 
evidence, in 100,161 
Association abjuring the title of James 
11., and pledging the subscribers to 
revenge the death of William 111., 
generally signed, iii 131 and note *. 

Atkinson ( ), his speech m the hou^se 

of commons against the statute lor tlie 
queen’s power, i ] 17, note 3, 
Attainders against Russell, Sidney, Cor- 
nish, and Armstrong, reversevi, in. 
160. 

Atterbury (Dr), an account of his book 
entitled Mights and Privileges of an 
Knghsh Convocation, ni. 244 — pio- 
moted to the see of Rochester, 245 — 
disaffection to the house of Hanover. 
251— deprived of his see, and banished 
for life, 262 and note. 

Augsburg Confession, consubstantiation 
acknowledged in the, i 90. 

Augsburg, league of, iii. 86 
Aylmer (John, bishop of Ijondon), his 
persecution of papists, i. 143, note 3— 
his covetousness and prosecution of the 
puritans, i. 203 and note •—Elizabeth’s 
tyranny to, 225, note "'—his answer to 
Knox against female monarchy, 280— 
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BACON. 

passage from his book on the limited 
power of the English crown, 280, 281. 

Bacon (sir Francis, lord Vcrulam), his. 
piaise of the laws of Henry VI L, i 
11 — his error concerning the act of^ 
benevolence, 14, note i — his account oi * 
causes belonging to the com t of star- 
chamber, 64— his apology loi the exe- 
cution of catholKs, 164, nofe 8— his 
character of lord Burleigh, 204— excel- 
lence and model ation ot his Admtise- 
meitt on tf(,e Controversies of the. Church 
of England^ 227, and note P — disliked 
agreeing with the house of loids on a 
subsidy, 276 — his advice to Janies 1. 
on summoning a parliament, 338— 
acquainted with the paiticulars of 
Overbury s murder, 352 and 353, note 8 
—impeached tor bribeiy, 358— extenu- 
ation of, 359, note ’‘—bis notice of the 
puritans, 396, note locommeiuls 
mildness towards the papists, 408, 
note ***. 

Bacon (sir Nicholas), great seal given 
to, 1 . 110, note — abilities of, lio — 
suspected of favouring the house of 
Suffolk, 128— his reply to the speaker 
ot the house ot commons, 252. 

Baillie (Robert), his account of the re- 
ception and impeachment of the call 
ot Stratford in Enghind, ii. 104, fu/te 

Ball (bishop of Ossory), persists in being 
consecrated according to the protesUnt 
form. 111 . 366, note 

Ballot, liie, advocated in the reign of 
Anne, ili 203, note b 

Balmerino (lord), tried for treason on 
the Scottish statute of leasing-making, 
lU. 324, 325. 

Bancroft (Richard), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, endeavours to increase the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, i. 324, 325 
and note ‘ — puritan clergymen di-pnved 
by, 394 and note ^ — delence ot epis- 
copacy, 395, 396 and note 

Bangonan controversy, lu 24fa— character 
of It, lb. and note d. 

Bank of England, Us origin and deprecia- 
tion of its notes, ill. 135 

Banks (sir John), attorney-general, his 
defence of the king’s absolute power, 
il. 21. 

Baptism by midwives abolished, i. 181, 
note 

Barebone's parliament, 11. 243— apply 
themselves with vigour to retorm 
abuses, ib. — vote for the abolition of 
the court of chancery, ih.— alarm the 
clergy, tb. — surrender their power to 
Cromwell, 244. 

Ban lion (the French ambassador), fa- 
vours the opposition, ii 405, note ^ — 
sums given to members of parliament 
mentioned by, 4t 6— remarks on that 
coriuption, th.— suspicious against, 446 


BERKLEY. 

— extract from, concerning an address 
Irom the commons to tho king, iii 50, 
51, note 

Barnes (Dr. Thomas), appointed to de- 
fend the mainage of Henry Vlll.witli 
Catherine of Aiagon, i bO, note d. 

Baronets cieated by .James 1 to raise 
money, i 338, and note *. 

Barons of pailiument, the title of, ob- 
jected to, i. 3bl, flute 

Barons, English, their acquisitions in 
Ireland, in. 349. 

Bairiei treaty of lord 'low nshend, in 216. 

Baxter, extract iioni Ins IJIe, desinp- 
tive of the episcopalians ot his day, ii. 
320, note 9. 

Beal ( ), his book against the eccle- 

siastical system of England, i. Ii8, 
note 

Beatuhamp (William Seymour, lord), 
honoms of his tomily lestored to, 1. 
293, and note t. 

Bcdlord (Fiancis Russell, second earl of), 
imprisoned under queen Maty, on ac- 
count ot his religion, 1 . 103 

Bedford (Francis Uns8<‘ll, fouith carl of), 
plan to bring back popular leaders frus- 
trated )>y his death, n 120, and note 

Bedford (William Russell, fifth earl of\ 
joins king Charles J. at Oxtoid, in 
168— is ill received, 169— returns to 
the pailiarneut, ib. 

Beggars caused by the alms of monas- 
teiies, t 80— statute against giving to, 
t/)., note 1 . 

Bell (Mr.), his attack on licences, i. 254 
— elected speaker, ib. and 255, note *■. 

BcUarmme (Cardinal Uolieri), opposes 
the test -oath of James 1 , i. 407. 

Belluy (Joacliim du, bishop of B.xyonne), 
reports that a revolt was expected m 
England on the divorce ot Henry Vlll., 
i. 67 

Benefices, first fruits of, taken from the 
pope, 1 . 65. 

Benevolence, exaction so called, in 1645, 
i. 24— consequences ot refusing to ion- 
tribute to It, 25 — taken by queen Eliza- 
beth, 244, and note 

Benevolences, oppression of, under Ed- 
ward IV., i. 14 — abolished undei 
Richard 111., and revived by Henry 
VII., lb. — granted by private persons, 
xb., note » — required under James 1,, 
342. 

Bennet (Pr.), his proposal on the divorce 
of Henry VIII , 1. 66, note k, 

Bennet ( ), an informer against pa- 

pists, i, 154, note *. 

Benison ( ), his imprisonment by 

bishop Aylmer, i. 203. 

Berkley (sir John), Justice of the king’s 
bench, defends ship-money, ii. 17 and 
note ‘ — and the king’s absolute power, 
22 — parliamentary impeachment o4 
140, note 
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Berkely (Charles, first earl of), his ad- 
ministration in Ireland in 1670, iii. 398. 

Berwick, right of election extended to, 
by Henry VIII., in. 38. 

Best (Paul), ordinance against, for writing 
against the 'Fnnity, ii. 201, mte **. 

Bible, 1535, church translation of the 
proscribed, i. 83— liberty ot reading, 
procured by Cromwell, and recalled by 
llenry VIII., ib., and note 

Bill of exclusion drawn in favour of the 
duke of York’s daughters, il. 432— of 
rights, iii. 104 — of indemnity, 112 — for 
regulating trials upon charges of high 
treason, 160 — of 7th of queen Anne, 
affording peculiar privileges to the 
accused, 163— to prevent occasional 
conformity, passes the commons, and 
Is rejected by the lords, 248— passed 
by next parliament, 249— repealed by 
the wings, ib. and note b 

Birch (Dr. Thomas), confirms the ge- 
nuineness of Glamorgan s commissions, 
ii. 193 

Birth of the pretender, suspicions attend- 
ing the, ill. 81, 82. 

Bishops of England, authority of the 
pope in their election taken away, i. ' 
68— their adherence to Rome the cause 
of their abolition by the Lutherans, 100 
—less offensive in England than Ger- 
many, i6.— defend church property in 
England, tb.— some inclined to the 
uritans, 182 — conference of with the 
ouse of commons, 210— commons op- 
posed to the, 211— puritans object to 
their title, 224, note ®— character of, 
under Elizabeth, 225 and note k — 
tyranny of the queen towards them,t6. 
and note — conference of with the 
puritans at Hampton Court, 297— pro- 
ceedings of tlKS against the puritans, 
394— Jurisdiction of the, II. 47 and 
note y— moderate government of, pro- 
posed, 114, 115 and notes def_proceed- 
Ings on abolishing, 116 -excluded from 
parliament, 117 and note “—reflections 
on that measure, 118, 119— impeach- 
ment of the twelve, 142, note 
restofed to their seats in the house of 
lords, 329— their right of voting denied 
by the commons, in the case of lord 
Danby, 414— discussion of the same, 
416 — restored to Scotland after six 
years’ abolition, liL 320 -and to part of 
their revenues, 321— their protestations 
against any connivance at popery, 386, 
note l>. 

Bisnops, popish, endeavour to discredit 
the English Scriptures, i. 83, note 
refuse to officiate at Elizabeth’s coro- 
nation, 110 and note ®— deprived under 
Elizabeth, 111— their subsequent treat- 
ment, 116. 

Bishoprics despoiled in the reformation 
under Henry VIII., i. 94. 


BOROUGHS. 

Black, one of the ministers of St. An- 
drew’s, summoned before the privy 
council of Scotland, iii. 319. 

Blackstone (sir William), his misunder- 
standing of the statute of allegiance, 
11th Henry VII., I 10, note f— inad- 
vertent assertion of, II. 448. 

Blair (sir Adam), impeached for high 
treason, ii. 448. 

Bland ( ), fined by authority of 

parliament, i. 274. 

Blount (John), sentenced by the lords 
to imprisonment and hard labour in 
Bridewell for life, iii. 280. 

Boleyn (Anne), her weakness of cha- 
racter, i. 31, note " — undoubted inno- 
cence of, her indiscretion; infamous 
proceedings upon her trial; her levi- 
ties in discourse brought as charges 
against her; confesses a precon ti act 
with lord Percy ; her marriage with 
the king annulled, 32— act settling 
the crown on the king’s children by, 
or any subsequent wife, 34 — time of 
her marriage with Henry VIII con- 
sidered, 62, note 8 — interested in the 
reformed faith, 68. 

Boliiigbroke (Henry St. John, lord), re- 
markable j^sage in his Letters on 
History, ii. 383, note *— engaged in 
correspondence with the pretender, iii. 

* 223, 224 and note 9 — impeached of high 
treason, 233— his letters in Ihe Ex- 
aminer answered by lord Cowper, 298, 
note “—character of his writings, 298, 
299. 

Bolton (lord chancellor, his treatise on 
the independence of Ireland, in. 405 

Bonaght, usage of, explained, iii. 348. 

Bonaght and coshering, barbarous practice 
of, lii. 357. 

Bonner (Edmund, bishop of London), his 
per^ecution, i. 96— treatment of by Ed- 
ward Vl.’s council, 97, note “—royal 
letter to, for the proset ution of here- 
tics, 105, note f— imprisoned in the 
Marshalsea, 118— denies bishop Horn 
to be lawtully consecrated, ib 

Books of the reformed religion imported 
from Germany and Flanders, i. Si- 
statute against, ib. note — books 
against the queen prohibited by sta- 
tute, 138. 

Books, restrictions on printing, selling, 
possessing, and importing, 238, 239, 
and notes i k i 

Booth (sir George), rises in Cheshire in 
favour of Charles II., ii. 277. 

Boroughs and burgesses, elections and 
wages of, under Elizabeth, i. 264 and 
note 

Boroughs, twenty- two created in the 
reign of Edward VI., i. 45— fourteen 
added to the number under Mary, tb. 
—state of those that return members 
to parliament, iiL 37— fourteen created 
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BOROUGHS. 

by Edward VI., 38— twenty-one mem- 
bers for, added by Mary, ib . — many 
more by Elizabeth and James, %b. 

Boroughs myal ot Scotland, common j 
Usage of the, to choose the deputies of 
other towns as their proxies, iii. 308. 

BoHsuet (Jacques), his invective against 
Craiimer, i. 98. 

Boucher (Joan), execution and speech 
ol, i. 9b and note 

Boulter, primate of Ireland, his great 
share m the government ot Ii eland in 
the reign of George 11 , iii. 404 — his ' 
character, tb. 

Bound (Dr ), tounder of the Sabbatarians, 

1 . 397, note 

Boyne, splendid victory of the, gained by 
William 111 , 111 . 399 

Brady (Dr. Ihoraas), remarks on his 
wutings, ii. 464— on his treatise on 
lioroughs. 111 . 41. 

Biehon, customs of, murder not held 
felony by the, iii. 345 and note ^ 

Blowers complain of an imposition on 
nivvlt, 1 . 363, note d— proclamation con- 
terning, ii 25. 

Bribery, tinst precedent for a penalty on, 
i. 268— inipeachments tor, 358 — prova- 
lent m the court of Charles 11 , ii. 356 
— Its prevalence at elections, in 44. 

Biidgcman (sir Orlando), sutceeds Cla- 
rendon, 11 374. 

Bnhuega, seven thousand English under 
Stanhope surrender at, ill. 215. 

Bribtol (John, lord Digbv, earl of), re- 
fusal of summons to, &c., i. 379, 380 
and note k. 

Bristol (George Digby, earl of), con- 
verted to popery, li. 344— attacks Cla- 
rendon, 365, rwte S. 

Brodie (Mr.), his exposure of the mis- 
representations of Hume, i. 284, note y . 

Browne (sir Thomas), his abilities, h. 74. 

Briiwnists and Barniwists, most fanatic 
of the puritans, i. 214 — emigrate to 
Holland, ib . — execution of, ib., 216 and 
7iote 

Bruce (Edward), bis invasion of Ireland, 
111. 358. 

Bucor (Martin), his permission of a 
cuncubine to the landgrave of Hesse, 
i. 68, note °— his doctrines concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, 90 — politic ambi- 
guity of, lb. note y — assists in drawing 
up the forty- two articles, 97, nofeP — 
oljjected to the English vestments of 
priests, 102. 

Buckingham (Edward Stafford, duke of). 
Ills trial and execution under Heniy 
V HI., 1 . 27 and note f. 

Buckingham (George Villiers, duke of), 
his connexion with lord Bacon’s im- 
peachment, i. 369 and note * — sets 
aside the protracted match with Spain, 
371 — deceit of, 376 and note ® — his im- 
peachment, 377-378— his enmity to 


CALVINISM. 

Spain, 409, 410 and notes " his 
scheme of seizing on American gold- 
mines. 409, note 

Buckingham (son of the preceding), one 
ot the cabal ministry, li. .i7o — dnvei. 
Irom the king’s councils, I9b— udininis- 
tratioii of, during the reign ol Chaiies 

II , 111. 10. 

Buckingham (John Sheffleld, dnke of\ 
engaged in the Intel i-st of the pu- 
tender, iii. 224, 225, note 

Bull of Pius V. deposing Eli/abeth, i. 137 
— prohibited in England by stmuie, ih. 

Biillinger (Henry) objected to the Eng- 
lish vestments of priests, i. 103 

Buonaparte (Napoleon), character of, 
compared with that oi Oliver Cromwell, 
li. 26.3-265, and note 

Burchell (Peter), in danger of martial law 
under Elizabetli, i. 241 and 7Wte 

Burgee tenure, ill. 37— opinion of the 
author concerning ancient, 40, 41. 

Burgesses, wages ol boroughs to, i. 264, 
note debate on non-resident, in the 
house of commons, 266. 

Burgundy (duke ot), effect of his death 
on the Flench succession, ni. 218 

Burnet (Dr Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury), 
dome's tbe answer of Henry VJll. to 
Luther, i. 59, note l>— and the king’s 
bn leery of tbe universities on hw 
divorce, bl.wo/el— his doubts on the 
time of Anne Boleyn’s marriage, 62, 
note 8 — his valuation ot the supprcssoil 
monasteries, 76— his obsc'rvations on 
tbe persecutions of Mary, 10^, note S 
— anecdote related by, ii. 364, note 6 — 
his remarkable conversation with Ben- 
tinck, ill. 99, note P— remark of, on the 
statute for regulating trials in cases of 
high treason, 163. 

BurUni (Henry), and Edward Bastwick, 
pro.secuted by the star-chamber, ii. 38. 

Buhliell, a juryman, committed for non- 
payment of his tine Imposed on him m 
the case of Penn and Mead, in 9. 

Butler (Mr. Charles), his candid cha- 
racter of Cranmer, i. 99, note ‘‘—his 
discussion of Uie oath of supremacy, 
112, note S. 

Cabal ministry, account of the, li. 374. 

Cabinet council, question of its respon. 
sibility, iii. 185 and note membois 
of the, answerable for the measures 
adopted by its consent, 187. 

Calais, right of election extended to, iii. 
38. 

Calamy (Edmund), Irregularly set at 
liberty by the king’s order, li. 347. 

CJalvin (John), adopts Bucer’s doctrine 
on the Lord’s Supper, i. 91 and note * 
— ^malignity of, 96 — c)bjeeted to the 
English vestments of priests, Io;i. 

Calvinism in England, i. 401-403, and 
note ®. 
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CALVINISTS. 

Calvinists, severe act against the, ii. 349. 

Cambridge University, lavourable topro- 
testantism, 1 . 184. 

Camden (William, Clarenceux king of 
arms), remarks of, concerning Eliza- 
beth’s appointment of a successor, i. 
126, '\iOtt “ 

Cameronian rebellion, ili. 328 — the Ca- 
meronians publish a declaration re- 
nouncing their allegiance to Charles 
IJ., 3J0. 

Canijnan (Edmund), executed for popery, 
i. 146 — his torture justified by lord 
Burleigh, 150. 

Canon laws, commissioners appointed for 
framing a new senes, i. 100, 101, 
notts t u — character of the canons, 
which were never enacted, — amend- 
ments ot, attempted, 191. 

Canons, ecclesiastical, new code of, under 
.James 1 , 1. 303 and ^ *”~delend- 
ing the king’s absolute power, 322 and 
note * 

Cardwell’s ‘ Annals of the Church,’ 
remarks upon a passage in, 1. 396, 
note 

Caileton (sir Dudley), his unconstitu- 
tional speech on parliaments, i. 377, 
note 6. 

Came (sir Edward), ambassador at Rome, 
to queen Mary, i 1 09 and note 

Carte ('I'liomas), his censuie of the cha- 
racter, &c. of queen Mary, i. 105, note ® 
— his anecdotes of Gcxlolphin and 
Harley, iii. 221, note it— his Life of the 
Duke of Ormond, 390, note "—the fullest 
writer on the Irish rebellion, ib. 

Carte and Leland, their account of the 
causes of the rebellion in Ireland in 
1641, iii. 392, note % 

Cartwright (Thomas), founder of the 
puritans, i. 185 — his character, tb — his 
Admonition, 186 — his opposition to 
civil authority in the chuich, th.— hia 
probable intent of its overthrow, 187, 
note " — design of his labours, 188 — 
objected to the seizure of church pro- 
perty, lb. note P — summoned before the 
ecclesiastical commission, 207— disap- 
proved of the puritan libels, 208— 
assertions of, concerning Scripture, 216, 
note b. 

Catherine of Aragon, queen of Henry 
VIII., his marriage with her, and 
cause of dislike, 1. 60 and note d, 61 — 
divorce from, 62 — feelings of the nation 
in her favour, 67. 

Catholic religion, presumption of the 
establishment of, ii. 381— remarks on 
James IL’s intention to re-establish, ili. 
52-66. 

Catholics, laws of Elizabeth respecting 
the, i. chap. iii. 108-169— a proud 
and obnoxious faction In tbe reign of 
Charles I., il. 169 -natural enemies 
to peace, ib.- hated by both parties. 


CEREMONIES. 

175— Charles I. gave much offence by 
accepting their proffered services, ib. 
—promises of Charles II. to, 342— 
Loyalty of, i6.— Charles ll.’s bias in 
favour of, 344 — laws against, enforced 
ill Ireland, iii. 377 — claim the re- 
establishment of their religion, 393 — 
aim at i evoking the act of settlement, 
397 — their hopes under Charles II. and 
James JI ,398— their possessions at the 
end of the seventeenth century, 400 — 
severity of the laws against them 
duiing the reigns of William III and 
Anne, t6, — severe penalties imposed 
upon them, ib 

Cavalieis, nuned, Inadequate relief voted 
t-o, 11. 325. 

Cavendish (Richard), proceedings con- 
ceiTiing his ofhee for writs, i 279, note 

Cecil, William (lord Burleigh), his great 
talents, i. 110 — paper of, on religious 
letoim, lb. note d — his memoranda con- 
cerning the debates on the succession 
under Elizabeth, 126, note " — his con- 
duct concerning Elizabeth’s marriage, 
124 — arguments of, relating to the 
archduke Charles and the Earl of 
Leicester, ib note h— procures an as- 
trological judgment on her marriage 
with the duke of Aiijou, 125, note i— 
fa\ours her marriage with the arch- 
duke Charles, 12.5, note — susi^cted 
of favouring the house of Suffolk, 128 
and note — memorandum of, concerning 
the queen of Scots, 132 — fears ot, con- 
cerning the nation, 136— his proceed- 
ings against Mary Stuart restrained by 
Elizabeth, 139— pamphlets of, in de- 
fence of Elizabeth, lf9, 150 and note t 
— answered by cardinal Allen, and 
supiiorted by Stubbe, 150, note t — his 
memorial on the oath of supremacy, 
151 — his advice for repressing of pa- 
pists, 152— fidelity of his spies on Mary 
queen of Scots, 156 — continues his 
severity to the papists, 167~his strict- 
ness over Cambridge University, 185, 
note 1 — averse to the severity of Whit- 
gilt, 202— his apology for the puritans, 
204 — his constant pliancy towards 
Elizabeth, fh.— his spoliation of church 
property, 224 — project of, for raising 
money, 245 — Interests himself in affairs 
of private individuals, 246 and note * 
—Ills policy in doing so, tb —foresight 
the character of his administration, 
247. 

Cecil, Robert f earl of Salisbury), bis in- 
nocence of the gunpowder conspiracy, 
1 . 406, note. 

Celibacy of priests, its origin and evils 
considered, i. 91 and note 

Census of 1837, results of the, in Ireland, 
111 403, note b. 

Ceremonies, superstitious, abolished in 
England, i. 86. 
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CHAMBERS. 

Chambers (Richd.), proceedings against, 
tor refusing to pay customs, &c., li. 7. 

Chancery, court ot, its practice concern- 
ing charitalde bequests, 1. 79, ‘note b. 

Chancery, origin and power of the court of, 
]. 344— dispute on the extent of its juris- 
diction, 345 — its abolition voUd, ii, 243 

Chantries, acts for abolishing, i 94 — dis- 
position ot their revenues, xb. 

Charles I. ( king of England), constitution 
, of England under, trom 1625-1629, i. 
chap, vii 374-419 — favourable leatures 
of his character, 374 and note sm - 

ceeds to the throne in preparations tor 
war, 375— piivileges oi parliament in- 
fringed by, 378, 379— dctermmrs to dis- 
solve it, 380 and note “—demands a loiui, 
and consequent tumult, 381 and note P 
—arbitrary proceedings ot his council, 
382, 383 and note ‘■—summons a new 
parliament, 387 and note * — liis dis- 
like to the petition of right, 389-392 — j 
answer coiieenimg tonnage and pound- 1 
age, and prorogues the parliament, 
393 — his engagement to the Spanish 
papists when prince of Wales, 410 — 
conditions for his marriage with the 
rincess Henrietta Marla, 412— view of 
18 third parliament Compared with his 
character, 418 — constitution ot England 
under from 1629-1640, ii chap. vm. 
1-93— declaration of, after the dissolu- 
tion, 2, and note “ - his proclamations, 
24 — proceedings against the city, 25 — 
offer ot l>ondon to build the king a 
palace, 27, ?tote 0 — principal charges 
against his government, 29 — his court, 
&c , suspected of fav curing popery, 
68-61— supposed to have designed res- 
toration of church lands, 66 — attempts 
to draw him into the Romish church, 
71 — aversion to calling a parliament, 
87 — vain endeavour to procure a supply 
from, 89 — dissolved, 91 — his means lor 
raising money, 92— summons the coun- 
cil ot York, xb — assents to calling a 
parliament, 93— constitution of England 
under, from 1640-1642, chap, ix 94-160 
— his desire of saving Lord Strafford, 

1 08, note “ — recovers a portion of his 
subjects’ confidence, 120— his sincerity* 
still suspected, 123— his attempt to 
seize members of parliament, 125, 126, 
notes ® d— effects ot, on the nation, 127 
—his sacrifices to the parliameut, 136 
— nineteen propositions offered to, 137 
—powers claimed by, in the nineteen 
propositions, t!/. — comparative merits 
of his contest with the parliament, 138- 
160 — his concessions important to his 
cause, 148— his intentions of levying 
war considered, 147, note P — proliably 
too soon abandoned tlie parliament, 
148-150 — his success in the first part of 
the ci\ 11 war, 153— bis error In bt‘8ieg- 
iiig Gloucester, t&.— affair at Brentford 


CHARLES II. 

Injurious to his reputation, 154 — Ira 
strange promise to tlie queen— 165— 
denies the two houses the name of a 
parliament, 158— Earlsot Holland, Bed- 
lord, and Claro join, i6 —their bad re- 
ception, and return to the parliament, 
159— IS interior m substantial force, 
160 — yeomanry and trading classes 
geneial against him, 167— remarks on 
the strength and resources of the two 
parties, 168 — loses ground during 
winter, xb. — makes a truce with the 
rebel catholics, who are beaten at 
Namptwich, i6.— success over Essex in 
the west, t6.— summons the peers and 
commons to meet at Oxford, 17l) — vt>te 
of parliiuuent summoning him to appear 
at Westminster, 171— his useless and 
inveterate liabit of falsehood, 175 and 
»iote**--does not sustain much loss m 
the west, 179— defeat of, at Nuseby, 
181 — obser\ation8 on his conduct after 
his defeat, 182, 183— sunenders himsidf 
to the Scots, 184— leflcctions on his 
situation, 186 — fidelity to the English 
church, 186— thinks of escaping, 188 — 
iniprudeiae of picberving the queen’s 
letteTs, which fell into the hands of 
parh.iment, 189 and note “—disavows 
the power grunted to Glamorgan, 192 
—IS delivered up to tlie parliament, 
191— remarks on that event, 195 and 
notes ““—offers made by the army to, 
205 — taken by Joyce, xb. — treated with 
indulgence, 207— his ill i-eception of the 
pioposals of the army at Hampton 
t'ouit, 208 — escapes Irom Hampton 
Court, 212 — declines passing four bills, 
2J3— placed 111 solitary confinement, tO. 
-leniarks on bis trial, 223— reflections 
on his execution, character, and govern- 
ment, 225, 226 and xiote K— his mnova- 
tions on the law of Scotland, iii 321, 
322— his promise ot graces to the Irish, 
384— his perfidy on the occasion, xb. — 
state of the church in Ireland in the 
reign of, 385 and xiote b. 

Chailcs II (king of England), seeks 
foreign assistance, ii. 248— attempts 
to interest the pope in his favour, xb. 
—bis court at Brussels, 275 -receives 
pledges from many friends in England, 
276— pressed by the royalists to land m 
England, 278— fortunate in making no 
public engagements with foreign low- 
ers, 279— hatred of the army to, 297— his 
restoration considered imminent, early 
in the year 1660, 288 and note t — con- 
stitution of the convention parliament 
greatly in his favour, 292, 293 and 
note* “ d_his declaration from Breda, 
304— proclamation soon after landing, 
306— re-enters on the crown lands, 309 
—income settled on, 81 1— character of, 
by opposite parties, 316 and note 8' — 
prondBes to grant liberty of coma lence, 
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CHARLES 11. 

317— hl8 declaration In favour of a com- 1 
promise, 321— violates his promise by 
the execution of Vane, 327 — his speech 
to parliament concerning the triennial 
act, 331— violates the spirit of his de- 
clarations, 342— wishes to mitigate the 
penal laws against the catholics, 344— 
his inclination toward that mode of 
faith, ib. and note P — pubiishes a de- 
claration in favour of liberty of con- 
science, 346 — private life of, 354 — 
commons jealous of his designs, 356 — 
not averse to a commission of uiquiry 
into the public accounts, 367— solicits 
money from France, 3n — intrigues 
with France, 376— his desire of ab- 
solute power, 377— complains of the 
freedom of political conversations, 378 
—advice of some courtiers to, on the 
fire of London, 379— unpopularity of, 
3S0— endeavours to obtain aid from 
France, 381— desires to testify publicly 
his adherence to the Romish com- 
munion, his conference with the 
duke of York, Clifford, and Arlington, 
for the advancement of the catholic 
faith, xb. — his perscmal hatred to the 
Dutch, 384— joins with Louis to subvert 
Holland, th.— confesses to Louis XlV’s. 
ambassador the national dislike to 
l->euch alliance, 385— his evasive con- 
duct towards Louis XIV., 386 hoj^s 
of his court, 387— his prerogative op- 
posed by the commons, 392— complains 
to the lords of the opposition of the 
commons, t’6.— gives way to the public 
voice about the suspension bill, tb. 
and note "—compelled to make peace 
with Holland, 397— his attachment to 
French interests, tb.— receives money 
from Fnmce, 401— his secret treaties 
with France, 409— his insincerity, xb. 
— his proposal to Louis XIV. of a league 
to support Sweden, 410 — his death 
anxiously wished for by the Jesuits, 
424 — his unsteadiness, 434 and note t 
— tells Hyde it will not be in his power 
to protect the duke of York, 435— his 
offers in the case of exclusion, 436— 
implores the aid of IjouIs XIV. against 
his council and parliament, 441— his dis- 
simulation, 443 — consultations against 
bis government begin to be held, 
455— his connexion with Louis XIV. 
broken off, 467 — his death, 468— no 
general Infringements of public liberty 
during his reign, iii. 1 — ^rannlcal form 
of his government in Scotland, 326 — 
state ot the protestantsand cathohes in 
Ireland at nis restoration, 394— state, 
character, and religion of the parties in 
Ireland at the restoration of, tb.— his de- 
claration for the settlement of Ireland, 
ib.— claims of the different parties, 395 
— not satisfactory to all concerned, ib. 
--disgusted with the Irish agents, 396. 


CHURCH. 

Charles IX. (king of f'lauce), bis perse- 
cution of the protestant faith, i. I3fa. 

Charles V. (emperor of Germany), his 
influence over the pope on Henry 
VIll.’s divorce, i. 63— intercedes for 
the princess Mary to enjoy her religion, 
95. 

Charles (archduke of Austria), a suitor 
for the hand of Elizabeth, i. 123, 141 
— Cecil's arguments m his favour, 124, 
note h — recognised as king of Spain, in. 
211— elected emperor, 215. 

Charles Louis (elector palatine), sus- 
pected of aspiring to the throne, n. 
218, note ". 

Chamock, one of the conspirators to as- 
sassinate William 111 , ill. 130, note. 

ChatelheraiiU, verses displayed at the 
entry of Francis II. at, i. 130, note 

Chester, county of, right of election ex- 
tended to, ill. 38. 

Chichester (sir Arthur, lord deputy), his 
capacity, iii. 380— the great colony of 
Ulster carried into effect by bis means, 
tb., 381. 

Chieftains (Irish), compelled to defend 
their lands, ill. 358. 

ChiUingworth (Dr. William), his exami- 
nation of popery, ii. 75 — effect of the 
covenant upon his fortunes, 1 66. 

Cholmley (sir Henry), his letter to the 
mayor of Chester on a loan to queen 
Elizabeth, i. 244, note 

Christ Church College, Oxford, endowed 
by Wolsey from the suppressed mo- 
nasteries, i. 70. 

Church of England, view of, under Henry 
Vlll., Edward VI., and queen Mary, i 
chap. ii. 67-107. 

Church ceremonies and liturgy disliked 
by the reformers, i. 171 — proposal for 
abolishing, 176, note P— concession ot, 
beneficial, 177 — irregularly observed by 
the clergy, 178. Elizabeth’s reported 
offer of abolishing, 226, note °. 

Church of England, its tenets and homi- 
lies altered under Edward VI., i. 86 
—liturgy of, chiefly a translation of 
the Latin rituals, ib. and note ^—images 
removed from, ib. and note * — altais 
taken down and ceremonies abolished 
in the, 87 — principally remodelled by 
Cranmer, 97— alterations m the, under 
Elizabeth, 108, note " — its liturgy 
amended, 111 and note * — Entirely 
separated from Rome, 112 — opposition 
of Cartwright to the, 187, note “—mo- 
derate party of, the least numerous 
under Elizanetb, 189— attack on, by 
Strickland, 190— its abuses, ib. — articles 
of, brought before parliament, 191— 
innovations meditated m the, ii. 114- 
118, and notes— parliamentary orders 
for protecting, 317, 318 and notes >k. 

Church of Scotland, its immense wealtli, 
lii. 313 — wholly changed m cbar^^ei 
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CHURCH. 

8 U 1 C 0 the restoration of the bishops, 
322— in want of a regular liturgy, xb.— 
English model not closely followed; 
consequences of this, xb. 

Church lands restored at the Restoration, 
li. 310. 

Church plate sUilen in the Reformation 
under Edward VI., i. 94, note 

Church revenues, spoliation oi, in Eng* 
land, 1 . 224. 

Civil war under Charles 1., cominence- 
inent of, n. 150 — great dangei of, m 
the reign ol Charles II., 445 

Clanncitrde (marquis of), his unsullied 
chaiaeter, m. 393, note ^ 

Clare (oail oi), joins the king, is ill re- 
ceived, and leturns to the parliament, 
n. 158, 159 

Clarence (iaonel, duke of), parliament 
held hy, at Kilkenny, for relonn of 
abubes, iii. 357 

Claiendon (Edward Hyde, earl of), clia- 
racter of hib talents and works, ii. 78 
— MSS and interpolation of Iris his- 
tory and lite, xb. note b — imperfections 
and prejudices of the work, 78-81 and 
notes b 8(5, note ", 93, note 8 — obser- 
vations on, 183, xiote k- against Monk, 
288 — resolution ot,to replace the church 
in itspioperty at the Restoration, 310 
— his integiity, 325 and note '^ — the 
principal a<iviser ot Charles If , 332 — 
prejudices of, 335, note >— against any 
concession to the catholics, 345— averse 
to some of tlie clauses m tlie Act of 
uniformity, ih.— his ac count ot the pre- 
vailing discontents of his time, 353, 
note " — inveighs against a proviso in a 
money bill, 358— his bigotry to the 
tory party, ib — opposes the commission 
of inquiry, 359— clandestine marriage 
of his daughter with the duke ot York, 
361 and note b — decline of his power, 
xb. — suspectcHl of promoting the mar- 
riage of Miss Stewart and the duke of 
Richmond, 363— his notions of the Eng- 
lish constitution, 364 — strongly at- 
tached to protestant principles, 365 — 
w'lll not favour the king’s designs 
against the established religion, xb.— 
coalition against, 365, 366 and noteh— 
his loss of the king’s favour, xb. — se- 
verity of his treatment, ib.—his im- 
peachment, 367— unfit for the govern- 
ment of a free cxiuiitry, ib — articles of 
his impeachment greatly exaggerated, 
368 — fears the hostility of the commons, 
th.— charged with effecting the sale ot 
Dmikirk, 369— his close connection with 
France, 370 — conjectures on his policy, 
xb —advises Charles to solicit money 
from France, 371— his faults as a mi- 
nister, ib. — further remarks on his 
Histoty of the Rebellion, ib. and note " 
— his disregard for truth, and pusillani- 
mous flight, 373 — banishment, xb. — 
VOL. III. 


CLERGY. 

justification of it, xh and note severe 
remark of, on the clergy, m. 247. 

Clarendon (Henry, call ol), succeeded by 
Tyrconnel in the government oi Ire- 
land, m 65. 

Clark (baron of the exchequer), his speech 
on the loyal power, i. 318. 

Clement VHl. (caidmal Julius), popie, his 
artful conduct towards Henry VIII , i. 
61 — ditticulUes ot deciding on the king s 
di\orce, 62 — foiced to give seritenco 
against linn, 63— probably could not 
have lecovered bis authority in Eng- 
land, 61— last bulls of, in *the reign 
ot Henry' VI II., 66— advice to the king 
on his dnotce, 68, note 

Clement VI II (pope), favours Arabella 
Stuait's title to the English ciown, i 
287— bis project ot conquering Eng- 
land, xh. note b. 

Cleigy, levj'^ on tlieir possessions und< r 
Heniy VIII., 1. 19, 20— iminunity of 
the, ii (till ci\ il authoiity, 58 - compelled 
to plead their privilege, xh. — to be 
branded for Adoiiy, tl>.— benefit of, 
taken from robbers, &c., with exemp- 
tions, tb —their privileges tned and 
defeated, xh. — popular opposition to 
the, 59 — attacked in the bouse of com- 
mons, 64 — convicted ot praununhe, xb. 
— liotition tlie king for me icy, and ac- 
knowledge him supreme head of the 
churc h, 65— cause ot their dislike of the 
kings divorce, 67— unw'illing to quit 
the catholic cliuicli, 68— jealousy ex- 
cited hy their wealth, 69— subdued by 
separ.itioii from Rome, and the disso- 
lution of monasteries, 81 — diamatic 
satnes on the, 84 and note tlicir 
answers to libels against thorn, ih. — 
their importance anlcd by the Latin 
ritual, 86— their celibaey abolished )*y 
statute, 92 — conciliated by this mea- 
sure, i6.—conlorming, but averse to the 
innovations of the Reformation, 92, 93, 
?7o^c<l_tbe bupeiior, in England, less 
offensive tlian m Gennany, lou— ex- 
pelled fiom their cures by Queen Mary 
tor having niunitd, 104 and note ^ — 
the same restored under Elizabeth, 111. 
note f— protestant, emigration of, to 
Gtimany, 171 — ciivision of, on the 
church service, xh. — marriage of, dis- 
approved by Elizabeth, 173 — her in- 
junctions concerning it, and illegiti- 
macy ot their children, ib. 174, and 
notes k “—their irregular observance 
of church ceremomes, 178— archbishop 
Parkei’s orders for their discipline, 180 
—the puritan advised not to separate 
from the church of England, 181 — 
deficiency and ignorance of, m the 
English churib, 183 and notes fk — 
certificates order»'d of, xb. note 8 — 
endeavours to supply their deficiency 
by meetings called prophesvuigs, 197 — 

2 E 
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CLEVES. 

cx-officio o.ith given to the, 202— atd 
raised on the, under Elizabeth, 244 and 
note t — suppoit the doctrine of absolute 
power in the king, 324 — to promote 
their own authority, ib. — disliked, from 
their doctrine of non-resistance, li. 66 
— depnved for refusing the Book of 
Sports, lb. — oath imposed on the, by 
the convocation, 114 — episcopal, re- 
stored to their benefices at thoKestora- 
tion, 315 — national outcry against the 
catholics raised by the, 428— refuse 
the oath ol allegiance to William and 
Mary, iii. 109 and note k — their Jaco- 
bite principles, 173— remarks on the 
taxation of, 243, note y -presbyterian, 
of Scotland, three hundred and fifty 
^ected from their benefices, 327 — of 
Ireland, their state, 366. 

Clevf's and Juliers, disputed succession in 
the duchies of, i 334 and note 

Clifford, sir Xhomas, one of the Cabal 
ministry, li 374. 

Clifford, Thomas, lord treasurer, obliged 
to retire, li 394. 

Cloths, impositions on, without consent of 
parliament, i. 316, 317 and 7iote h. 

Club-men, people so called, ^^ho united 
t6 resist the marauders of both parties 
during the troubles, ii. 178, note 

Coffee-houses, proclamation fur shutting 
up, in. 6, 7 and note 

Coke (sir Edward), his statement of the 
number of catholic martyrs under 
Elizabeth, i. 163, note 9 — his defectum 
from |the court, and summary of his 
character, 334— defence of laws, and 
treatment of, by James, 335 and note P 
—his report concerning arbitrary pro- 
clamations, 336— his sentiments on 
benevolences, 342— objects to the pri- 
vately conferring with Judges, 343— 
opposes the extended Jurisdiction of the 
court of chancery, 346 — his defence of 
the twelve judges, 348— suspension, 
restoration, and subsequent life and 
character, 349 — his MSS., &c , seized, ii. 
28— extract from his fourth institute, 
iii 46— his explanation of the law re- 
garding the king’s preiogative, 60 — his 
timid Judgment in the law ot tieason, 
157. 

Coleman (Edward), remarkable confes- 
sion of, ii. 407— seizure of his letters, 
423. 

Colepepper (Lord), dictatorial style of 
his letters to Charles 1., ii 188. 

Colepepper (Mr.), ordered into custody 
of the serJeant at arms for presenting 
the Kentish petition, iji. 272 and 
notes ■ t. 

College ( ), gross iniquity practised 

on his trial, li. 450 and note 8. 

Collier, Jeremy, vmdicates the practice 
of praying Jor the dead. i. 87, note * — 
advocates auricular confession, 89, note 


COMMONS. 

Commendam, royal power of granting, 
disputed, 1. 347 

Commerce, its stagnation in the reigii of 
William 111 , 111 133 

Commission of public actounts, ii. 358. 

Commission of divines revise the liturgy, 
ill. 174. 

Commitments for breach of priAdlege, iii. 
267-271. 

Committee of seeiecy appointed after the 
resignation ot sir Robert Walpole, lu. 
265, 266 and iwtes 8 h. 

Commonalty, usings of the, highly d.m- 
gerous, 1 47 — in Cornwall, m con- 

sequence of Wolsey’s taxation, ib . — 
simultaneous in seveial counties, ib. 

Commoners of England, ancient extent 
of the, 1 . 5. 

Common council, two acts of the, con- 
sidered as sulficient niisd<>meanors to 
warrant a fortcitnre of the charter of 
the city of London, ii. 153 

Common-law right ot ele< tion, in. 41. 

Commons of Ireland, their lernonstranco 
of the long parliament of J^iigland, in. 
388. 

Commons, house of, rejects bills sent from 
the lords, i. 44— two witnesses required 
by the, in treason, ib — rejects a bill 
for attainting I’linstal, bishop of Dur- 
ham, lb. — unw'illing to coincide with 
court measures, i/i.— increased w'eight 
of, 45— persons belonging to the court 
elected as knights of shires, 46— persons 
in office form a large part of the, i6.— 
oath of supremacy imposed on the, 1 12 
— desirous that queen Elizabeth should 
marry, 123, note ‘, 125— address of, to 
her to settle the succession, 129 — 
puritan members address Elizabeth 
agamstthe queen of Scots, 138— against 
the papists, 144 — papists excluded 
fiom, and chiefly puritanical, 190 — 
articles of the church examined by the, 
191— dissatisfied with the church, 210 
— articles, kc., for refonning, prepared 
by the, 211 — its disposition and duties, 
247 — character of, under Elizabeth, 248 
— imperfection ot early parliamentary 
history, — more copious under Eliza- 

beth, 249— dispute of, with the queen 
on the succesbiou, &.c. 250— Mr. Yel- 
verton’s ilefence of its privileges, 253 
— vainly interleres in the reformation 
of ecclesiastu al abuses, 254 — first com- 
plaint on abuses m her government, 
xb. — proceedings concerning queen 
Mary, 255— restricted as to bills on 
religious matters, %b . — its privileges de- 
fended by Deter Wentw'orth, t6.— ex- 
amines him, &c. on bis speech, 256 — 
puritanical measures of reform in, 257 
— members of the, imprisoned, 258 — 
triumphant debate of, on monopolies, 
263 — subsidies solicited from the, ib. — 
general view of its members under 
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El./abeth, 264 — increased by her, ib. 
and note ® — influence o1 the crown in, 
2b), note 1’ — bill against non-resident 
buigesses in, 266 — exemption of, Iroin 
arrest during session claimed by, 268 — 
power of coinniittal for contempt, &c. 
270, 272 — right of expulsion and de- 
termining its own elections, 273 — 
privileges of, concerning money bills, 
276— debate on the election ol Goodwin 
and Fortescue, 300 — proceedings of, on 
the arrest of sir Ihonias Shirley, 302 — 
remonstrances of, against grievances, 

303— jiroceedings ol, on purveyante, 

304 — temper ot the, concerning grants 

of money, 305 — vindication ol its privi- 
leges to the king, 307 — proceedings of, 
on the design ot an union with Scot- 
land, 309, note “—continual bickeiings 
of, with the king, 311 — proceedings of, 
conceining Spanish grievances 313 — 
ilebate and renioii'^trance on imposition 
of James 1 , 320, 322 — proceedings ul, 
against Cowell’s Interpteter, 321 — 
grievances brought forward by, to be 
ledressod, 327 — complaint of, against 
pioclaniatioris, 32H — negotiation with 
the king for giving up feudal tenures, 
329— dissolution of pailuiment, 331 — 
(Ustonis again disputed in the, 340 — 
jiarliciment dissolved without a bill 
passing, 311— proceedings againstMoin- 
posson, 356 — against lord bacon, 358, 
359 and against Floyd, 36o — 

lords disagiee to titles assumed by the, 
361 and note prcweedings ol, for 
ipfoimation, 363— sudden adjouinnient 
of, by the king, and iiiianimons pro- 
test. U ion, ift— meets and debates on a 
giant lor the German war, 7 h —petition 
and remonstMiices against iiopery, 365 
— king's letter on, to the speaker, ib . — 
petition in reply, 366 — debate and pro- 
test.itkm in con^ecpience ot the king's 
answei, ib —ad^omnvd and dissolved, 
368 — subsidies voted by the, 371 — 
suminaiy ot its proceedings under 
James I , 372, 373 — first one of Charles 
I., 375 — penurious measures and disso- 
lution of, 376—111 temper of, continued 
in the second, and note f — dissolu- 
tion of, 380 and note "—a new parlia- 
ment summoned, 387 — proceedings of, 
on the petition of right, 389 — disputes 
the king’s right to tonnage and pound- 
age, 392— prorogued, 393— ^sembled 
again and dissolved, 394 — religiou.s dis- 
putes commenced by, ib . — proceedmgs 
on bill for observance of Sunday, 399 
— remonstrates against Arminiamsm 
and popery, 404 — view of the third 
parliament of Charles I., 418, 419 and 
note <^—1110 king's declaration after its 
dissolution, ii 1 — members of it com- 
mitted and proceeded against, 5 — par* 
li^ent of 1640 summoned, 88— clia* 
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racier of the members, 88, note — 
confer upon grievances, 89— opposition 
of, to ship-money, tb. — dissolution of, 
91 — desue ot the nation for a pailia- 
ment, 93 — the long parliament con- 
voked, tb. (see Long Parliament) — at- 
tempt to seize five members of the, 126 
and note d — proceedings on the nnlifia 
question, 128, note f, 135 and notes “ * “ 
— estimate of the dispute between 
Charles 1. and the parliament, 13H-150 
— faults of, in the contest, 138— resolve 
to disband part of the army, 20 i— fomi 
schemes foi getting lid of Cromwell, 
tb. and notes " ° — vote not to alter the 
fundamental government, 215— restore 
eleven members to tlielr seats, tb — 
large body ot new members admitted, 
220 — favourable to the army, tb — 
petition to, ordered to be burnt by the 
hangman, tf). — resolution of against any 
further iiddresses to th^ king, 221 — 
lords agiee to this vote, r6.— observa- 
tions on the members who sat on the 
trial of Charles, 223— vote that all just 
powei is in the people, and for the 
abolition of monarchy, 232— constitu- 
tional party secluded from the, 234 — 
resolve that the house of peers is use- 
less, 235— protected by the army, 236 
— members do not much exceed one 
hundred, 239— retain great part ot the 
executive government, tb —charges of 
injushce against, tb — vote lor thi'ir 
own dissolution, 242 and note k— give 
offence to the* republicans, tb — their 
faults aggravated by Cromwcdl, ib — 
question the protector’s authority, 246 
— agree with the finds, on the restora- 
tion, that the government ought to be 
in king, lords, and commons, 300 — 
pass several bills of importance, tb. — 
prepare a bill for restonng ministers, 
319 and note ^ — object to the scheme 
of indulgence, 347 — establish two im- 
portant principles with regaid to taxa- 
tion, 357 — ajipoint a committee to 
inspect accounts and nominate commis- 
sioners, with full powers of incjuiring 
into public accounts, 358 — extraor- 
dinary powers ol, tb — important pri- 
vilege of right of unpcachment esta- 
blished, 373 — address of, to Charles II , 
about disbanding the army, 380 — not 
unfriendly to the court, 389 — the court 
loses the confidence of, 390 — testify 
their sense of public grievances, 398 — 
strongly adverse to France and popery, 
399 and note ^ — connexion of the 
popular party with France, 402 and 
notes ic ""—many leaders of the opposi- 
tion receive money from France, 406 — 
impeach lord Danby, 410 — culpable 
violence of the, 414 — deny the right of 
the bishops to vote, 415 — remarks on 
the jurisdiction of, 416 — expel Withens, 

2 E 2 
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444 — take Thompson, Can, and others, 
Into custody, 445— their impeachment 
of Fiteharris, and their right to impeach 
discussed, 446— its dispute with, and 
resistance to, the lords, iii. 15-21— its 
proceedings in the case of Skinner and 
the East India Company, 21-24 — its 
proceedings in tlie case ot Shirley and 
Fagg, 25— Its violent dispute with the 
lords, 25-2t and wofes— its exclusive 
right as to money bills, 27— its origi- 
nating power of taxation, 30— its state 
from the cailiest records, 36— its num- 
bers from Edward J. to Henry Vlll., 
and unequal representation, xb. — acces- 
sion of its members not denved tioin 
popular principle, 38— address of, to 
James II, concerning unqualiftcd of- 
ficers, 59— Its augmented authority, 117, 
118— its true motive for limiting the 
revenue, 120 — its jealousy ot a standing 
army, conduct with legard to 

the Irish fM^iires, 142— special com- 
mittee to inquire into the mistarnages 
of the war in Ireland, 113 — power ot 
the, to direct a prosecution by the 
attorney-general, for oifences of a public 
nature, 279. 

Commonwealth, engagement to live faitli- 
ful to the, taken with great leluctaucc, 
li. 236. 

Companies, chartered, established in eva- 
sion of the statute of monopolies, ii. ll 
— revoked, ib. 

Compositions for knighthood, ii.9 and 10, 
and notes P—taken away, 99. 

Comprehension, bill of, clause proposed 
in the, lor changing the oaths of supre- 
macy and allegiance, rejected, lii 17 J. 

Compton (sir William), expense of prov- 
ing Ins >vill, i. 64, note i. 

Confession, auricular, consideration of its 
benefits and mischiefs, i. 88. 

Confessions extorted by toi ture in Scot- 
land, in 329. 

Couflnnatio chartarum, statute of, i. 315 
—cited m the case ot Hampden, ii 19 

Conformity, proclamation ior, by king 
James L, i. 29 h. 

Conformity, bill to prevent occasional, 
rejected by the lords, iii. 248. 

Connaught, divided into five counties, lu. 
371— province of, infamously declared 
forfeited, 384— Inquisition held m each 
county of, by Strafford, 387. 

Con, nuncio from the com t of Rome, ii. 
60, 72. 

Conscience, treatment and limits of, in 
government, i. 228, note X 

Consecration of churches and burial- 
grounds, ii. 62, and note b. 

Conspiracy supposed to be concerted by 
the Jesuits at St. Omers, ii. 424. 

Conspiracy to levy war against the king’s 
person, may be given in evidence as an 
overt act of treason, iii. 152— not recon- 


CONVENTS. 

cilable to the interpretation of the 
statute, 153 and note "—first instance 
of this interpretation, ib.— confirmed in 
Harding’s case, 154 — for an invasion 
from Spain, 251, and note 

Conspirators, military, destitute of a 
leader, u. 272. 

Constitution ot England from Henry HI. 
to Mary I , i. chap, i, l-5b — under 
James I., chap. vl. 285-373 — under 
Charles I , chap. vii. 1625-29, 374-419— 
chap Vlll. 1629-40, ii. 1-93 — chap. ix. 
1640-42 , 94-150 — from the commence- 
ment of the Civil War to the Restora- 
tion, th. X 151-302— from the Restora- 
tion to the death of Charles II , chaps 
xi. XII. 30.3-468; lii chap xiii 1-47 — 
fiom the accession of James II. to tlie 
Revolution, chap xiv. 48-101 — under 
William HI , chap. xv. 102-197— under 
Queen Anne, and George J. and H. 
chap, XVI. 198-304— design of a party 
to change, li 220— nothing so destruc- 
tive to, .us the’ exelusion ot the* electoral 
benly fiom their franchises, 455— ori- 
ginal, highly aiistocratiuil, 111 17— im- 
pioveiueutb in the, under A Vlll lum HI , 
147. 

Constitution, forms of the English, est.i- 
blished in lioland, in 350 

Constitutional law, important discussi<,ns 
on the, in the case of loid Danby, ii. 
412. 

Constructive treason, fiist case of, ui 153 
and note" — cunhnned m Harding’s 
case, 154 and note 3— its gieat latitude, 
xb., 165— confirmed and lendered jKr- 
petual by 36 and 57 Gooige HJ., 151, 
150 — Haidy's ease of, i6. not'' 

Coiisubslau nation, Luther’s doctiinc, so 
called, 1 90. 

Controveisy, religious conduct of, by the 
Jesuits, &C , 11 . 7 1. 

Controversy between the episcopal and 
presbyteiian churches of Scotland, ih. 
314. 

Conventicles, act against, ii. 348, 349 and 
note 6— its seventy, ib. 

Convention imrliamerit, the proceedings 
of, ii. 304— balance of parties in, 309, 
woto *■ — dissolveii, 323 — attack on its 
legality, lb note ^ — convention of 1688, 
proceedings of the, hi. 93, 94 — question 
of the best and .safest way to presen e 
the religion and laws of the kingdom, 
95— conference between the lords and 
commons, 96 — hou.se of lords give w ay 
to the commons, 98— summary of its 
proceedings, 99 — its mip<dicy in not 
extending the act of toleration to the 
catholics, 172 

Convents, inienor, suppressed, i. 72 — 
vices of, greater than m Luge abbev’s, 
&c. xb. evils of their indiscn- 

minate suppression, 75— excellence of 
several at the dissolution, 76. 
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Convocation (houses of), to be advised 
with 111 ecclcbinstical matters, iii 174. 
Convocaiujii of the provnne oi Canter- 
bury, its histojy, ni. 242 — conimons 
lefei to it the question of reforming 
th(‘ lituicrv, 244— us aims to assimilate 
itsclt to tlio house of commons, 245 — 
tinally pioiogued in 1717,247 
C’l'pe (]\Ii \ hi^ measures for ecclesias- 
tical leU.un in the house ot commons, 

I 257~coramnted to the 'lower, 23«. 
Copley (Mr), {lower of the parliament 

oier, 1 272 

Cuionation oath, dispute on its meaning 
and construction, n 1 IR and iioh' “ 
Corpoiate piupcrty, moie open than jui- 
late to alleiation, i 75 
(’oiporatioH act, ii. 329— seviuely afloots 
the prf tenan party, 330 
Coqioi ations.intonnationshrought against 
several, ii 453 — foilcituie of Iheir 
chartcis, 454— ncidve new cuics, 455— 
irei'inen of, primary Iraiichise attached 
to the. in 41 -theii grcatprepondeiunce 
in (‘iKiKtus, 44 — their Jorli'itnre and 
le-giant niulei restrictions, 50 — new 
modcdhng ot the, 74— hill loi restoring 
p.u ticular clause in, 114 
Cudieiy, < ushiin of, in lieland.iii 348,357 
CutU'ij (sii Robert), Ins books, &c. seized, 

II 28 

Oimidl of State, under the common- 
■w'ealth, consisted {inncipally ot {iics- 
hyterians, n 200. 

Counsellors (Ovtord) of Charles 1 , solicit 
the king tor titles, ii. 160 — their mo- 
tives, 

Com t, inns of, examined, conceniing re- 
ligion,! in 

Court ot pall lament, the title disputed, i. 
361, iwh' 

Court of supremacy, commission for, in 
1583,1 20\,vote^ 

Court of Charles II , wicked and artful 
policy of, to secure Ithclf from suspicion 
of popery, 11 451 

Courts of law, the three, under the Plan- 
tagenets, how constituted, i. 5 — mode 
of pleading in, 6, mte b. 

Courts, inferior, under the Plantagenets, 
county courts, hundred courts, manor 
courts, their influence, i 7. 

Courts of Star-chamber, origin and powers 
of, 1 60, note K, 6i and note b. See 
Star-chamber. 

Courts, ecclesiastical, their character and 
abuse*;, i 213 and note ^ 

Covenant, solemn league and negotiations 
concerning the, ii. 163— particular ac- 
count of, lb — want of precision in the 
language of, 164 — imposed on all civil 
and military officers, tb.— number of 
the clergy ejected by, among whom 
were the most learned and \irtuou8 
men of that age, 165, 166— burnt by 
the common hangman, 324. 
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Covenant of Scotland, national, its origin, 
ni. 322. 

Covi'nanters (Scotch), heavily fined, iii 
327. 

Coventry (Thomas), lord keeper, liis .nd- 
dress to the house of commons, i 376, 
note f 

Coventry (sir William), his olvjertion to 
the aibiirary advice ol Clarendon, ii 
37H — outrageous assault on, .489, 390 
and note *1. 

Coverdale (Miles), his translation of the 
Pible, 1 . 83 

Cowell (Dr. .John), atlnlmt* s absolute 
pow'er to the king iti his l}it> iput> t , 
1607, i. 325 and note * — the hook sup- 
])iessed, 326 and note. '* 

Cowper (William) lord, made chancellor, 
111. 209 

Cox (Richard), bishop of Kly, defends 
church ceremonies and h.ibils, i 17.*, 
175 — Elizabeth's violt^e to, 221 and 
note h. 

Coyoe and livery, or coshenng and bo- 
naglit, barbarous practae ot, ni. 357 

Crantteld (lord), his arguri'iits to the 
commons on a grant for Cei man war, 
i 364, note • 

Cranmer (Ihomas), arclibishop of Can- 
tei bury, probably voted lor the death 
of Cromwell, i. 30, note Ins part in 
the execution of Catherine Ilownid, 33, 
note 1’ — letter on the marriage of Anne 
Boleyn, 62, note K_made archbishop, 
66— active in Henry Vlll.'s divoue, 
68 — Induces Henrjy^ VJII to sanction 
the principles of Luther, 82— procure., 
Edward VI. to burn Joan Boucher, 86, 
»iote 9— marriage of, 91— compelled to 
separate from his wile, ib. — protests 
against the destruction of chantries, 
94, note f— recommended the abolition 
of the collegiate clergy, 94, note *»'— 
liberality of, to the princess Mary, 95 
and note It — censurable concerning Joan 
Boucher, &c., 96 — one of the principal 
reformers of the English church, 97— 
his character variously depicted, v6. — 
articles of the church drawn up by, th 
note P— dibingeniiousness of bis cha- 
racter, 98— protest of, before his conse- 
cration, lb. and note 9 — his recantations 
and character, 99 and note *■ — his mo- 
deration in the measures of reform, ib. 
—compliance of, with the royal supre- 
macy, 100 — some church ceremonies 
and habits retained by, 102. 

Crannier’s Bible, 1539, peculiarities of, i. 
83, note ?. 

Cranmer (oisliop), his sentiments on epis- 
copacy, i. 396, note. 

Craven (earl of), unjust sale of his 
estates, ii. 240, note d. 

Crichton ( ), his memoir for invading 

England on behalf of the papists, u 
156, note d. 
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Ci’igbton and O^^ilvy, their case, iii. 326. 

Ci'iiuj ('»ir Geoigt'), las bonlence tor 
lljnipdeii in the cause of ship-money, 
11 . 23, vote 

Cromwell fearl of E»sox), his question 
to tho judges respecting condenautions 
tor treason, i 29 — himself the first 
victim ot their opinion, 30 — causes 
w'liich led to his execution, th — Ids 
visitation and suiipressioii of the mo- 
nastic orders, 71 — advises ihe distribu- 
tion of abbey UukE, kc , to jiromote 
the Rcfornialion, 78— his jilan for the 
revenues of the lesser monasteiies, ib 
note < — procures the dispeision of the 
S( iiptuies, with liberty to read them, 
83, note '* 

Cioinwell (Olivei), lising power of, ii 
171 — excluded liom the commoiih, but 
continues lieiitenaat-geneial, 181— bis- 
torual ditliuilties m the conduct of, 
2 (j 7 — wavers ns to the settlement ot 
the nation, 221, 222— victory at Wor- 
cester, Its consequences to, 237 — two 
lemarkablo coriveisations of, wuth 
'Wlutelock andotheis,?b , 238 — hisdi>- 
course about taking the title of king, 
jb — policy of, 2 42 and note^'^ — assumes 
the title of protector, 244 — observa- 
tions on his ascent to power,2ir)— tails 
a parliament, 240 — his authority ques- 
tioned, ib — dissolves the parliament, 
217 — project to assassinate, 230— di- 
vides the kingdom into districts, 251 — 
appoints military magistrates, ib —his 
bigli court of justice, 253— executions 
by, ib. and note * — summons a parlia- 
ment in l(>5b, 254 — excludes above 
ninety members, i6. and note asjnres 
to the title of king, 255— scheme lads 
through opposition of the array, 257— 
alwhshes the civil power of the major- 
generals, lb. — refuses the ciowii, 258 
and wte b— the charter of the coiu- 
mouwealtU under, changed to the 
Petition and Advice,” 258— parti- 
culais of that measure, 259 and note » 
—bis unlimited power, ib. — oath of 
allegiance taken by members of par- 
liament, 259 — his house of loids de- 
scribed, 2C0— dissolves the parliament, 
261 — las gieat design an hereditary 
succession, ib. — rolerred to a council 
of nine, ib . — his death and character, 
and foreign policy, 262— management 
of the army, 263 — paralleled with 
Buonaparte, 264, 265 and note “—bis 
conquest of Ireland, lii. 394. 

Cromwell (Richard), succeeds his father, 
a. 266— inexperience of, ib . — no pioof 
of bis appointment by his father, ib. 
and note * — gams some friends, 267 — 
steadily supported by Pierpomt and 
St. John, tb.—his conduct commended 
by Thurloe, 268, 269 and note b — sum- 
mons a parliament, which takes the 


DEATHS. 

oath of allegiance to him as protector, 
lb. — proceedings of the paihaiuent 
under, 270 and notes — disappoints the 
hopes of the royalists, 271 — docs not 
relnse to hear the agents of Chai Ics II , 
276 and note “ — hopes entertained ot 
las relinquishing the govenunent, 277. 

Crown (olheers of the), under the I’lan- 
tagenets, violence Used by, i 5— juries 
mflueiiced by, ib. 

Crown ot I'lngland, uncertain succession 
of the, between the houses ot Scotlaiul 
and Suffolk, l. 123, 129, 285, 288 

Clown and parliament, teimmauoii ot 
tile contest between the, ui 198 

Crown, the, personal authority of, its 
diminution, iii 291— the reason of it, 
292— ot material constitutional import- 
ance, 297 

Crown (the), its jealousy of the preroga- 
tive, HI. 254, 255. 

1 Ciiicifix, Its lawfulness in the English 

I chuiches discussed, 1 . 172 — Elizabeth’s 
partiality tor th(‘, 173 and note.<! 

Customs on wortd and tobacco, i. 237 and 
not<' ® — on cloths and wines, 243 — 
tieble, against the English law, 317, 
tiote I — aibitr.iry, imposed by James L, 
318 and twte “. 

' Cy 7bc<?, proceeding of, in the court ot 
cliantery, i 79, note b. 

Damaree (Daniel), and George Purchase, 
th<‘U trial lor high treason, iii, 158, 
note 

Ddiiiport (Ml ), his cautious motion con- 
cerning the laws, i 258. 

Dauby (riioinas Osboine, carl of), liis 
administration, n. 397— his virtues as 
a mmistei , 399— marriage of the prince 
of Orange and princess Mary owing to 
his influence, 400 and note f — concetned 
in the king’s receipt of money from 
France, 401 and note b — cause of his 
tall and his impeachment, 410— argu- 
ment urged m dodence of, 411 — ([iws- 
tions aribuig from his mipeachniem, 412 
— intemperance of tho proceedings 
against him, 413 — important discus- 
sions in the case of, ib. and note 6 — 
committeil to the ’Power, tb— ple.ids 
ins pardon, 414 — lords resist this plea, 
lb,— confined in the 'Power three yeai s, 
420 — admitted to bail by judge Jeffiies, 
lb. 

Darien company, the business of tlie, iii. 
337. 

Dauphin (son of Ixiuis XIV.), effect of 
his death on the Frencli succession, m. 
218,219 

David JI , parliament at Scone under him, 
ill 307. 

Dead, prayers for the, in the first liturgy 
of Edward VI , i 87 — omitted on its 
revisal, i6. 

Deaths of the dauphin and dukes of Bur- 
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gundy and Berry, m 218 — effect of 
their deutiis on the French succebsion, 
il). 219. 

Debt (public), itsiiTuount in 1714, in. 2 14, 
note alarm e.uited at ita magnitude, 
302. 

De Burgh, or Burke, family of, m Ire- 
land, fall off from their subjection to 
thecroivn, in 355. 

Declaration published by the army for 
the settlement of the nation, n. 221 — 
in favour of a coinpiomise, 321 — in 
favour of liberty ol conscience, 34b — 
of indulgence, '190 — oiiposed by par- 
liament, 392— of rights. 111 103. j 

Denization, chaiteis of, gi anted to par- 
ticular persons, 111 353 

Dependence of Irish on English parlia- 
ment, 111 405. 

Derry, noble defence of, in. 399. 

De^ierata Curi(m llihcmica, extract 
from that work, coixermng the pie- 
diction of the rebellion m 1G41, ni. 
38 1 , note t. 

Desmoiul (earl of), athnds the Irish 
pailiament, in. 304— his rebellion in 
1583, and forleituie of his lands, .'{79 — 
Ins lands parcelled out among English 
undertakers, xb. 

Difference betwi'eii the lords and com- 
mons on the HalKOii (htpus bill, ui. 11. 

Digby (John, lord), Ins speech concern- 
ing Stiaffoid, 11 . 110- letters taken 
on the rout of, at Sherborne, 192, 
note k. 

Digges (Sir Dudley), his committal to the 
'I’ower, 1 . 378 

Discontent of the royalists, li. 310. 

Discontent ol the nation with the govern- 
ment of William 111 , in. 107. 

Discontent of the nation at the conduct 
of Charles II , ii. 352 

Discussions betw’cen tlie two houses of 
parliament on the exclusion of the 
regicides and others, ii, 304-307. 

Dispensation, power of, preserved after 
tlie Keformation, i. 190— attempt to 
take aw .ay, 191. 

Dispensations gi anted by Charles I , li. 28. 

Dissensions between lords and commons 
of rare occurrence, in. 16 

Divinity, study of, m the seventeenth 
century, ii. 64 and note 

Divorce of Henry VIII from queen 
Catherine, historical account of its rise, 
progress, and effects, i. 00-66. 

Divorces, canon law concerning, undei 
.Edward VI , 1 . 102 , note — Henry Vlll.’s 
two, creating an uniertunty in the 
line of succession, parliament enable 
the king to bccpieath the kingdom by 
his will, 34. 

Dodd's Church History, important let- 
ters to be found in, relative to the 
Cathohe intrigues on the succession, 
1 . 280, note. 


EFFECT. 

Domesday Book, burgesses of, were in- 
habitants wiihm the boiough, in. 42. 

Dort, synod of, king James s conduct to 
the, 1 , 402, 403, note b. 

Douay College, intrigues of the priests 
of, 1 . 137— account of the loiindai'cn, 
lb , note 

Downing (sir George), pioviso intro- 
duced by, into the subsidy bill, ii. 357. 

Dniry (~— ), execution of, i 407, vote k. 

Dublin, citizens of, committed to piison 
for refusing to frequent the piotestant 
church, 111 , 377. 

Dugdale (sir ^Vill^am), gaitei kintr at 
aims, Ills account of the call of Heit- 
ford's marriage, i 292 and vote h 

Dunknk, sale of, by Charles 11., li 353 — 
particulars relating to the sale of, 309, 
3.70 and vote 

Diuhum, county and city of, right ol 
election granted to the, ul 39. 

Dutch, mortgaged towns restored to the, 
i 342 — fleet insults our coasts, n 308 
—armies mostly composed of catholus, 
in 177. 

Ecclesiastical commission couit, i, 201 
and note k 

Ecclesiastical courts, their character and 
abuses, i. 213, note restrained hy 
those of law, 327— their jnri-,diction, 
li 47, note y — commisbion of 1080 
i.Shued by James 11., in 03. 

Ecclesiastus of Ireland, tbeir enormous 
monopoly, ni. 404. 

Kdgehill, battle of, ii. 152— its conse- 
quences in favour of Charles, xh 

Edward 1 , lus letter to the justiciary of 
Ireland, granting permission to some 
septs to live undei Englrsli law, in. 
353. 

Edw'ard II (king of England), legisla- 
ture established hy statute of, i. 4 and 
vote 

Edward III. (king of England), remark- 
able danse i elating to treason m the 
act of, 11 413 

Edward VI. (king of England), attachid 
to the reformed religion, i. 85— abili- 
ties of his letters .and journal, xb. note 9 
—harsh treatment ot his sister Mary, 
and reluctance to execute Joan Boucher, 
ite— alterations m the English church 
under, 85 — the Reformation m his 
minority conducted with violence and 
rapacity, 93— denies the princess Mary 
enjoying her own religion, 95— positive 
progress of the Relormation under, 
103 — his laws concerning religion re- 
enacted, 111— omission of a prayer in 
his liturgy, xb, note differences be- 
tween the protestants commenced un- 
der, 170 — his death pi evented the Ge- 
nevan svstem from spreading in the 
Kngh^h church, 171. 

j Effect of the press, ii. 464— restrictions 
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EJECTION. 

upon it in the reign of Henry VllI , 
ill 2— before and after the Restoration, 
3, 4. 

Fjection of non-conformibt clergy, ti 340 

Election, rights of, iii. 36-47 —lour dit- 
feient theciries relating to the, 40 — 
then reUitiie merits considered, 41. 

Elections, regulaleii by Elizabeth’s minis- 
ters, i 265 and note P— debate concern- 
ing, 260— first penalty for bribery in, 
2GH— right of detx'rmining, claimed by 
parliament, 274— interference of James 
1 m, 301. 

Elections, remarks on their management, 
in 44, 45 and notes d 

Elective franthise in ancient boroughs, 
difficult to determine by what class 
of persons it was possessed, in 37 — 
different opinions regaiding tlie, 40. 

Eliot (sir John), his committal to the 
Tower, i 378— committal and proceed- 
ings against, ii 2. 

Elizabeth (piincess), tieasonable to as- 
sert her legitimacy, i 34. 

Elizabeth (queen of 1‘higland), popula- 
tion of the realm under, k 8, note ® 
— tovisionof church articles imd'U,9l 
— a dangerous prisoncT to queen Mary, 
105, note ^‘—easily re-establishi s pro- 
t<*stantism, 107— laws of, respecting 
catholics, chap, ill 108-160— her popu- 
larity and piotostant feelings, 108 — 
suspected of being engaged in Wyatt’s 
conspiracy, th. note announces her 
accession to the pope, but proceeds 
slowly in her religious reform, 109— 
her council and parliament generally 
jirotestant, 1 10— her acts of supremacy 
and uniformity, 112— oath of supremacy 
to, explained, ib. note 8— restraint of 
Roman catholic worship in h< r first 
years, 113— embassy to, from I’ms IV., 
i 14 — her death prophesied by fho 
Romanists, 115 and note "—statute 
preventing, ib , — conspiracy against, %b. 
note " — letters of tb»> emperor Ferdi- 
nand to, c>n behalf of (ho English catho- 
lics, 119 and note her answer against 
them, lb — circumstances of her reign 
affected her conduct towards them, 122 
— the crown settled on her by act 35th 
Henry VIII., th —uncertainty of her 
succession, 123— her marriage desired 
by the nation, %b —suitors to her, the 
archduke Charles, and Dudley eail of 
liClcester, th.— her unwillingness to 
marry, and coquetry, 124, 249— astro- 
logical prediction on her marriage, 125, 
note 1 — objects with her council to 
tolerate popery, 125 and wote k, 142— 
improbability of her having issue, 125 
and note *" — pressed to decide on her 
successor, 126, 249 — proceedings of, 
against lady Grey, 127— offended by 
the queen of Scots bearing the arms, 
&c. of England, 129— intrigues with the 


FLIZABETII. 

malecontents of France and Scotland to 
revenge heiselt on Mar/, uo, note 
not uiifatourable to her succession, ib. 
— courses open to, after Mary s abdica- 
tion, 131 — Bull of excoramuniuition 
and dppo,sition published against her 
by pope Pius V., 134 — msmrcctions 
against, and dangerous state of Eng- 
land had she died, 135— her w'ant ol 
foreign alliances, l.lo— statutes lor hei 
seciuity ag.iinst tiie papists, 137, 13s 
and ru)te " — atldressed by the lairitans 
against the queen of .Sfots, 138— re- 
strains the pailiauient’s proceeding'^ 
agjuiist her, 139, 255— a<lvl^(‘(l to pio- 
vide for her security, 1 h)- inclined 
and encouraged to pio^ced against the 
papists, 140— her declaration for iim- 
loimity of woiship, 141— on doubtful 
terms with Spam, 143— foreign polity 
of, justifiable, 144, note f— I ut intention 
to avoid capital penalties on account of 
religion, 145 — papists exetuted on hei 
statutes, th— acknowledged queen hy 
Campian the jesuit, 14G— toiture used 
in her reign, 148— persecutions of, juo- 
ciire her to be pifiilished as a tyrant, 
149 — lord Burleigh’s defences of, th. — 
her persecutions an aigunient against 
the reign of Henry IV. of Fiance, th. 
note •«— commands the torture to be 
disused, 151— an inquisition made after 
her enemies, and some' executed, 164— 
her assassination contemplaled, 165 and 
note ^ — disaffection of the ])apists to, 
caused by her unjust aggressions on 
their liberty of conscience, 155, note <4 
— an association formed to defend her 
pcrKin, 156— her affectation concerning 
the de.ith of queen Mary, 158— number 
of catholic martyrs undei , 3 6 1 — charac- 
ter of her religious restraints, 168 — 
lier law^s 1 especting protestant non-con- 
formists, chap IV. 170-228— her inJicy 
to main tarn her ecclesiastical power, 
170 — protestants recalled by her acces- 
sion, 172— difference of her tenets and 
ceremonies, ib and note d — d^approi os 
of the clergy mairying, 173 — coarse 
treatment of archbishop Parker’s w ife, 
174, note “—probable cause of her le- 
tainingsome ceremonies, 177 — prevents 
the abolishing of licences and dispensa- 
tions, 191— orders for suppression of 
prophesyings, 197, 198— supported the 
Scottish clergy, 210— omits to summon 
parliament fbr five years, th. — anxious 
for the good government of church and 
state, but Jealous of mterference, 211— 
her violence tow’ards bishop Cox, 224 
and note h— tyranny of, towards her 
bishops, 225 and note “ — her reported 
offer to the puritans, 226, note^— 
Walsingham’s letter m defence of her 
government, 228 and note— view of her 
civil government, chap. v. 229-284— 
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clmractoi of her adinnuslration chiefly 
relifrious, 229— her advantages for ac- 
quiring extensive authority, 230— her 
course of government illustraled, 2J-1, 
wo<^ * — mi Will ranted authority ol some 
of her proclaniations, 23b— disposition 
to adopt martial law, 2 to— her illegal 
commi^Mon to mi 'riiomas Wilfoid, 242 
— did not assert arbitiaiy taxation, 24 1 
— her singular trugalitv,244— boriow ed 
money by privy seals, but punctual in 
rep, lament, ih. — instance of her return- 
ing money illegally collectcd,2 15, note 
— dispute of, with the pailuunent, on 
bet uiiuiiage and snccession, and tlu' 
common prayer, 2i9-2’»3— mstunces ot 
her inteifi'rence and authority overhei 
parliaments, 253-201 —lesigned mono- 
polies, 262— compelled to solicit sub- 
sidies ot her lalei pailianu iits, 263 - 
added to the inemlteis of the liouse ot 
commons, 2b4 — hei monauhy Umiied, 
27*7 and voU ^—supposed power ol hei 
crown, 2s2 — Philip II attempts to de- 
throne her, 280, n(A >’ — intended Jiunes I 
for her successor, 288, ixifc her popu- 
larity abated in her latter yeais, 295 
and nete 9_pjobable causes of, ib — 
probable reasons foi her not imposing 
customs on foteign goods, 318— muti- 
lation 01 doled by the stai-chambci 
during her leign, li 3t— alienation of 
part ol Iieland in the reign ot, in 365 
— reasons for estabhslmig the prob'staiit 
religion in Iieland in the reign of, 367. 

Empsoii (sir Kichard), and Edmund 
Dudley, prostitute instiumcnts of the 
avance of Henry VII., ». 15— put to 
death on a fnvolous charge of high 
treason, 16, 17 and note 

Enclosmes, lebollion concerning,! 92 

England, state ot religion in, at the be- 
ginning of tbe 16th century, i. 57 — 
preparations m, for a refonnution of 
the ehmeh, ib - means ot its emancipa- 
tion from the papal powder, 68— ioreign 
politics of, uiiiler James 1 , 333 

England, Mew of, previous to the long 
parliament, ii 81-93— divided into dis- 
tricts by Cromwell, 251— state of, since 
the Revolution in 1688, compared with 
its condition under the Stuarts, in 117, 
118— its danger of becoming a province 
to France, 1 34. 

England, New, proclamation against 
emigrations to, ii. 58. 

English nation not unsuited to a repub- 
lican funn of government, ji. 274 — 
unwillingness ot the, to lorce the re- 
luctance of their sovereign, 432 — 
English settlers in Iieland, their de- 
^neracy, id. 354 — settlements of, in 
Munster, Ulster, and other parts, 378 — 
1’ justice attending them, 381. 

Episcopacy, house of commons opposed 
to, L 210 — divine right of, maintamed. 
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395. 396 and riots'^, ii. 6t and vote'>'’ 
— moderation of, designed, 115 and 
note — bill for abohohing, 162— revived 
m Scotland, in 327- juiisdiction of the 
bishops unlimited, ib. 

Episcopal discipline levives with tin 
monarchy, ii. 318 — cUigy diuen out 
injuriously by the popul.ice fioin their 
In mgs. 111 315— permitted to liold them 
again, ib 

Episcopalians hcach'd l>y 8oldon, li 19-, 
and note y. 

Erast lamsm, the church of England m 
danger of, i. 113, note 

E^udxUon of a Chnstiun Man, 154( , 
rclomied doctnnes contained ni, by 
authority ot Himry Vi 1 1 ., i. 82— chai ac- 
tor of, lb. note 

Escheats, frauds of, under Henry VII , 
1 15 — act for ameriding, 16 

Essex (county ot), extent ot royal forests 
in, 11 . 1 0 

Essex (Robert Devereux, earl of), in- 
judicious conduct ot, afici the battle* 
ot Edgelnll, n 152, note *> — raises the 
si(‘go of Gloucester, 101— sinpc'c ted «d 
Ix'iiig reluctant to complete the tiiumph 
of the parliament, 179 and note 6 

Estates, tlie convention of, tinned into 
a parliament, in. 3 15— lorfeited in Ire- 
land, allotted to those who would aid 
m reducing tlie island to obedience, 
394. 

Kt catera oath unposedon the clergy, u. 
114. 

Europe, alisoUite sovereigns of, in th*' 
sixteenth century, i 283. 

hlxchequer, court of, trial m, on the king’s 
prerogative of imposing duties, i yjs, 
316 and note cause of ship-money 
tried in the court of, u. 18 and note 
— court of, an inteniiediate tribunal 
between the king’s bench and parlia- 
ment, 111 . 19. 

Excise on liquor, first imposition of, m 
England, u 178 and note b— granted 
in lieu of military temncs, 312— pre- 
rogative of the crown reduced by the, 
313 — amount of duty on beer, under 
William HI , ui 116, note ", 

Exclusion of the duke of York proposed 
and discussed, li. 430-433 — ot placemen 
and pensioners from parliament, ui. 
192, 193 and note 

Exeter, bishopric of, despoiled in the 
Reformation, i. 94. 

Ex opicto oath, in the high commission 
court, 1 . 202— attacked in the house of 
commons, 211. 

Expulsion, nght of, claimed by parlia- 
ment, 1 . 273. 

Factions of Pym and Vane, ii. 160— cause 
of their averbion to pacific measures 
13 — at Oxford, 169. 

Fairfax (sir Thomas), and Oliver Crona- 
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well, superiority of their abilities for 
war, ii. 180. ' 

Falkland (Henry Carey, lord), account 
ot, 11 i7o, note 

Family of J^ove, said to have been em- 
ployed by the papists, i. 122, note 

Feckenham (John, abbot oi Westmin- 
ster), imprisoned under Kluabi th, i. 
118, note 

Felton ( ), executed for fixing the 

pope’s bull on the bialiop ot London’s 
palace, u 137. 

Fenwick (sir John), strong opposition 
to his attanidei m parliament, ni 131 
— his mipiudent yet tine disclosme, 
132. 

Ferdinand (emperor of Germany), writes 
to Fli/.abelh on behalt of the Knglish 
catholus, i 118 and note “ — his iibeial 
religious policy, 119, rmte \ 

Ferrers (Geoige), his illegal arrest, i. 269, 
note t. 

Festivals In the church of Fngland, i 397. 

f’eud.vl rights pervert'd under Henry 
VH., 1 15--svst(*ni in St(»tland, intro- 
duction ot. 111 . 305 — reniaiks on the 
piobable cause ot its decline, 312. 

Filmer (sir Robert), reniaiks on his 
bcUcme of goveinment, li 405. 

Finch (Heneage), chief justice of the 
common pleas, adviser of siiip-money, 
ii. 15 — delcnds the king s absolute 
power, 22 — parliamentaiy impeach- 
ment of, 1 10, note 

Fines, statute of, misundcistooei, i 13 
and note 

Fire of London, ii. 378— advice to Cliarlcs 
on the, ih.~papists suspected, 379— 
odd circumstance connected with, ib 
and note k. 

Fish, statutes and proclamations for the 
eating of, m Ijcnt, i. 397, note V. 

Fisher (John, bishop of Rochester), his 
deienee ot the cloigy, i. 64 — beheaded 
for denying the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, 27. 

Fitzharns (Edward), his impeachment, 
ii. 446— constitutional question on, dis- 
cussed, xb 447. 

Fitzstephen, his conquests in Ireland, iii. 
348. 

Flanders, books of the reformed religion 
printed in, i 82. 

Fleetwood (lieutenant-general Charles), 
opposes CroinweU’s assuming the title 
of king, ii. 258 — the title of lord- 
general, with power over all commis- 
sions, proposed to be conferred on, 268 
—his character, 279 and note 

Fleming (Thomas), chief baron of the 
exchequer, his speech on the king’s 
power, i. 318 

Flesh,, statutes, &c. against eating, in 
Lent, i. 397 and note 

Fletcher (John, bishop of Ixindon), sus- 
pended by Elizabeth, t 225, note 


GARRAWAY. 

Floyd (Mr.), violent proceedings of the 
parliament against, i 360-362, and 
note the intamous case ul, conduct 
of the commons m, in 278. 

Forbes (sir David), fined by the star- 
chamber, 11 . 35 

Forest laws, enforcement and oppression 
of, under Charles 1., ii 10, II and note t 
— extent of forcbts fixed by act of par- 
liament, 99, 100, 

Forleiture of the charter of London, ii. 
453 — observations on the pioccedings 
on, lb. 

Fortosciie (sir John), question of his elec* 
lion, 1 . .300. 

Fostering, Irish custom of, explained, iii. 
3.54, note 9 — sevei e penalty against, 357. 

Fox (Edward, bishop of Herotord), ex- 
cites Wolsey to refeim the monas- 
teries, 1 . 70. 

Fox (right honouiablo C. J ), bi*. doubt 
whether James 11 aimed at "ubveit- 
ing the protc.stant esiabh-.iiuient ex- 
amined, ill 52-55 and noUi> i 
anecdote of, and the duke ul New- 
castle, concenung secret swviuc moruy, 
26.5, note C 

Fiance, its government despotic when 
compared with that of England, i 277 
— authors against the monaichy ol, 
278, note^ — public miseiy ol, iil 21C, 
217 and note t. 

Francliise, elective, taken away fiom tho 
catholics of Ji eland, m. 4o2 and Mte 

Francis 1. (king of France), Ins mediation 
between the popo and Henry VI IL, 
i. 62. 

Francis II. (king of France), display of 
bis pretensions to the crown td JOng- 
land, i. 130 and note ^ 

Friuikttnt, divisions ot the piotestants at, 
i. 17 1 and 172 xiote '■ 

Freeholder, privileges of the English, ii. 
27 — under the baxons bound to delend 
the nation, 132 

French go\ernment, moderation of the, 
at the treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle, ni 297. 

Fresh seventies agauist dissenters, n. 388. 

Fulham, dostiuction of trees, &c ot the 
palace ot, by bishop Aylmer, i. 203, 
note 

Fuller (Mr), imprisonment of, by the 
star-chamber, i. 349. 

Gardiner (Stephen, bishop of W inchester), 
prevails on Henry Vlll. to prohibit 
the English Bible, i. 83, note " -forms 
a list of words m it unfit for transla- 
tion, tb. — a supporter oi the popish 
party, 85— in disgrace at the death ot 
Henry VIlI., i6.— character and vii tues 
of, 97, note his persecution palliated, 
tb. 

Garnet (Henry), his probable guilt in the 
gunpowder plot, i. 406, note 

Garraway and Leo take monej’^ from the 
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court for softening votes, iL 399 And 

note 

Giuri&oas, ancient military, force keptm, 
11 131 

Gatidi ii (1 )r. John), the supposed author 
ot It oil Bosdike, ii 2vi0, 231 and note k. 

Gavelkind, tenure ot Irish, explained, lu. 
344,345 and jMite ‘1 — detei mined to be 
void, 377. 

Gentry, or landoivners, under the I’laii- 
tagenets, without any exclusive pii- 
vilege, i 5 — disordered state ot under 
Henry VI and Edward IV., 9 — ot the 
north of England, their turbulent spn it, 
52— repn'ssed by Henry VIH and the 
court ot stat-cluimber, o3, 5 1 and iwte^ 
— why inclined to the Keformation, b8 
— of England, became gieat undei the 
Tudoisi, deriving their estates fiom tlie 
bupproSMid monasteries, 79. 

George 1. (king ot England), his acces- 
sion to the crown, iii. 229 — chooses a 
whig miuistry, 230 — great disallection 
m the kingdom, 231 and note d — causes 
of his unpopularity, 240 — Habeas 
Cor pus Act oeveral tunes suspended in 
his rt'ign, 241, note t — incapable of 
speaking English, trusted bis ministers 
w ith the nuiugemeut of the kingdom, 
293 

George I and George II. (kings of Eng- 
land), their personal authority at the 
lowest point, iii 290. 

Ge» 4 ge Ii., character of, iii. 294, note 

tTeraldmes, lamily of the, restored, iii 363. 

Gerard (Mr.), executed for plotting to 
kill Cromwell, li. 248. 

Germany, less prepared for a religions 
retonnation than England, i. 57— books 
ol the refomied religion printed m, 82 
—celibacy of priests rejected by the 
protcstaiits of, 91 — troops of, sent to 
ipiell commotions, 93 and note d — mass 1 
not tolerated by the Lutheran princes ' 
of, 95 and note h — rclormatiou caused 
liy the covetousness and pride of su- 
penor ecclesiastics, 99— war with, coiu- 
nioiis’ grant lor, in 1621, 364, 

Gei truydenburg, conferences broken off 
and renewed at, lu. 213 — remuiic ot 
(Jumimgham on the, ib , note b, 

Glamoigari (Edward Somerset, earl oO, 
discovery ot a secret treaty between 
him and the Irish catholics, li 191 — 
certauity of, confirmed by Dr. Birch, 
19 ) and note b 

Gotitrey (sir Edmondbury), his very ex- 
traordinary death, ii. 425 — not satis- 
factorily accounted for, ib., 426 and 
notes d g. 

Godolphin (Sidney, earl of), preserves a 
secret connexion with the court of 
James, in 221, note k— his partiality 
io the Stuart cause suspected, ib. 

Godslow nunnery .mterceded for at the 
dissolution, 1 . 76 


GREY. 

Godwin (William), impoitimt circum- 
stances, omitted bj’’ other historians, 
respecting the sell-denying ordinance, 
pointed out by, m his history ot the 
commonwealth, u. 181, note l— his book 
cliarac tensed as a w oik in which gn at 
attention has been paid to the order of 
time, 196, note P. 

Gold com, Dutch merchants fined for ex- 
porting, i. 342. 

Goodwm (sir Francis), question of his 
election, i 31)2 and note b 

Gossipied, ill 351, note 4 — severe penalty 
against, 357. 

Government of England, ancient form of, 
a limited moriaichy, i. 276-28], and 
279, note * — erroneously asserted to 
have been abiiolute, 279 — consultations 
against the, of Charles II. begm to bo 
held, 11 . 455 — difficult problem in the 
practical science ot, lu. 91 — always a 
monarchy Innitt'd by law, 100 — its pre- 
donimatmg character aristocratical, 101 
— new and revolutionary, remarks on 
a, 111— Ixickc and Montesquieu, au- 
thority of their names on that subject, 
251 — studious to promote distinguished 
men, ib. — executive, not deprived of 
so much power by the Revolution as w 
generally supposed, 291— arbitiary, ot 
fcicotland, 325. 

Government, Irish, its zeal for tlie re- 
formation of abusi's, m 357— of Ire- 
land, benevolent scheme in the, 378 
and note 

Governors of districts in Scotland take the 
title of earls, ni. 305. 

Gowne (earl of), and his brother, exe- 
cuted for conspiracy, ni. 325 and 
note 

Gratton (Thomas), his Chronicle mi per- 
fect, 1 . 18, note *■. 

Graham and Burton, solicitors ki the 
treasury, committed to the'J'owrr by 
the council, and afterwards put m cus- 
tody of tlie bcrjeant by the commons, 
ni. 278. 

Granville Herd), favourite minister of 
George IL, lii. 291 — bickering between 
him and the Pelhams, ite, 296 

Giegory XIll., his explanation of the 
bull of Plus V., I. 147. 

Grenville (right honourable George), bis 
excellent statute respecting contro- 
verted elections, ui. 47. 

Grey (lady Catherine), presumptive 
heiress to the English throne at the 
beginnmg of Ehzabeth’s reign, I. 123, 
250— proceedings of the queen against 
her, 128 and her party deprived 

of influence by their ignoble connex- 
ions, 129— legitimacy ot her marriage 
and issue, 291, 292— present representa- 
tive of this claim, 293, note " — her 
former marriage with the earl ot I’em- 
broke, i6. 
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Grey (Leonard, lord deputy of Ireland), 
defeat-, the Iribh, in. 

Grey (sir Arthur), liis seventy m the 
government of Ireland, ui. 3*71 

Giiffin ( ), star-chamber information 

against, ii 33, nf)t^ * 

tliimstou (sir Harbottle), extract from 
his speech, ii. 2Hti, wte “ — elected 
speaker, 298 

tirmdal (Dlmund, bishop of Ix>n<lon), his 
letter concerning a private prn-sl, i lU 

Gnndiil (Kdinund, arilibishop (d Can- 
teilniry), jiroseciites the puritans, i 
191 — toU'iatc'S their meetings (ailed 
" propliesymgs,” 19H ~ his ( onsecpn nt 
sequ'-siiation and independent charac- 
ter. 199 and note 8 

Gunpowder plot, probable conspirators in 
tlic, 1. 409, 40t> and note 8. 

Uabm Cot pus, trial on the right of, i. 
ana-dSt, 390, it 2~uct ot, first sent \i\t 
to the l(»rds, 398 — passt-d, in 12— no 
new principle introduced by it, ib-- 
power ol the court ol common pleas to 
issue wilts of, lb, and note ‘^—parti- 
culars ot the, 13 — its eftectual lemcdies, 
14, 15 

Hale (sii Matthew), and other judges, 
decide on the illegality of lining Junes, 
in 8, 9— his timid judgment m cases ot 
treason, 157. 

Hales (John), his defence of lady Ca- 
theniK* Grey, i 128 and note 9_hi8 
chaiacter md Tieatise on ISchism, ii. 
76, 77. 

Hales (su Edward), case of, in. 61, 62. 

Halifax (tieorge Suvdle, marquis of), 
gives offence to James II , iit 49 - 
dedal ation of rights, presented by, to 
the prince ol Oiange, J03, 104— let ires 
from power, 112. i 

Hall (Arthur), proceedings of parliament 
agaiu&t, I. 273 and note 6— famous case 
of, the first precedent of the commons 
puuisUuig one of their own mombeis, 
274. 

Hall (Edward), his ChionicJe contains 
the best account of the events of the 
reign of Henry Vlli , i. 18, note ^ — 
Ids account of the levy of 1526, 19, 
note t 

Hall (Dr. Joseph, bishop of Exeter), his 
defence of episcopacy, ii. 64, note 6. 

Hamilton (James, duKe of), engaged In 
th(‘ interest of the pretender, Id. 224— 
killed in a duel wiih lord Mohun, tb. 

Hanq)den (John), levy on, for ship- 
inoney, il 17, and note k— trial of, for 
refusing payment, 17-23, and notes ™ ® 
—mentioned by lord Strafford. 61. 

Hampton Court conference with the puri- 
tans, i. 297. 

Hanover, settlement of the crown on the 
house of, in. 179— limitations of the 
prerogative contained in it, 180 and 
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note reniaikable cause of the fourth 
remedial article, 184 

llanovei, the house of, spoken of with 
contempt, ni. 227 and note t— acquires 
the duchies of Biemeii and Verdeii in 
1710, 2 to and ttote 

Hanoven.m su< cession in (Unger fiom the 
luiiiibtiy ol queen Anno, in 227 aiul 
note * 

Hauourt (Simon, lord Cliancclloi), oii- 
g<ig( d m the inteiesi oi the jiretendi i , 
in 224 

Ilauling’s c.ise, constructive tieason in, 

in lo t, and notes 9. 

H.irdwRke (loid cbiet justKp), his argu- 
ments in oiqiosing a bill to pic\eni 
smuggling, 111 290. 

Harley (sir Hubert), puritan spoliations 
of, a llOaiulnoteO 

H irley (Robert, eail of Oxford), his cen- 
sure on the pailianientary proceeding!* 
again "t Floyd, i 362, note ‘ 

Harmoi, his valuation of mona.stic pro- 
petty 111 England, i 69, and 76, 7iote 3 

Harrington (sir John), notice of Janies I. 
by, 1 296, note 

Hatton (sii Christopher), his lenity to- 
wards papists, i 107 and note y— an 
enemy to the puritans, 200 — his spolia- 
tion of (hurch property, 22t — attempt 
to assassinate, 241 — his forest amerte- 
ment, 11 11. 

Heath (Robert), attoniey-gener.il, liis 
speech on the case ol hatioas corpus, 
i. 385— on the petition of right, ib — 
denies the criminal jurisdiction of pat - 
Iiamcnt, ii. 3. 

Heath, J'liomas, seized with scctaiian 
tiactg,i 122, note ^ 

Honi-ietta Maria (queen of Cliarles I ), 
conduions oi hei marriage with him, 
1 412— letter of, coiKcrmng the religion 
of Cliarles J., d. 70, note “ — hoi im- 
prudent zeal for popery, 124, tiote 
leal ol impeachment, 127, note — sent 
from England wuth the crown jewels, 
139 and ttoit b— Charles I ’s stiange 
pi omise not to make any peace without 
her mediation, 156— impeachment of, 
for high treason, the most odious act of 
the long parliament, 157— her conduct, 
183 — and advic® to Charles, ?b. — writes 
several imperious lettere to the king, 
187— forbids him to think of escapmg, 
ib. note ^~ill conduct of, 188— aban- 
dons all regard to English interest, tb. 
—plan formed by to deliver Jersey up 
to France, 189— anecdote of tbe king’s 
letters to her, ih. note ® — power given 
her by the king to treat with the catho- 
lics, 190. 

Henry II. (king of England), Institutes 
itinerant justices, i 6, 7— invasion iJ 
Ireland by, id. 348. 

Henry VI., clerical laws improved under, 
i. 58. 
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Honry VII. (king of England), state of 
the kingdom at his accession, i. 8 — 
parliament called by. not a servile one, 
lb —proceedings for securing the crown 
to hi&postenty, tb. — his mariiage, and 
vigilance in guanling the crown, made 
his reign reputable but not tranquil, 
9— statute of the 11th of, concerning 
the duty of allegiance, ib — Blackstone's 
reasoning upon it erroneous, that of 
Hawkins coriect, 10, note f— did not 
much increase the power of the crown, 
th.— laws enacted by, over-rated by 
loid Bacon, 11 — his mode of taxation, 
13 — subsidies temg unpopular, h<‘ has 
recourse to bonevolenct', 11 — and U) 
amercements and fortei Lures, 15 — mad(‘ 
a profit of all offices, even bishoprics, 
lb. — wealth amassed by him soon dissi- 
pated by hw son, 16— council court 
loinied by, existing at the fall of Wol- 
sey, 54 — not that of star-i hamber, nor 
maintainable by his act, 55, note ^ — 
his fatal suspicion, 56 — enacts the 
bianding of clerks convicted of felony, 
56 — probable policy of, in the maiiiage 
of Henry VHl , 60 and note d— low 
point of Ins authority o\<*r iicland, m 
359 — confined to the foui counties ol 
the English pale, ib. 

Henry VlU, his foreign policy, i. lb — 
his profusion and love ot inagnihcence, 
lb — acts passed by, to conciliate the 
discontents excited by his fallier, ib — 
extensive subsidies demanded ol par- 
liament by him, 17 — e.vaction by mis- 
called benevoienci\ in 1525, 21 — in- 
stance of his ferocity of temper, 27, 29, 
31 — reflections on his goveimnent and 
character, 36— did not conciliate Ins 
people's affections, ib. — was open and 
generous, but his foreign politics not 
sagacious, ib — memory reveied on ac- 
count of the Reformation, ib . — w.is 
uniformly successful m his wais, ib . — 
as goud a king as Francis I., 37, note * 
— suppresses the turbulence of the 
northern nobility, &c„ 52— stai -cham- 
ber m full power under, 54 and 55, 
note ° — his intention of beheading cer- 
tain members of parliament, 65 — fierce 
and lavish effects of his wayward 
humour, 56 — religious contests the 
chief support of his authority, 56 — 
Lollards burnt under, 57— controverfeial 
answer to Luther, 59— ability of, for 
religious dispute, tb. note b— apparent 
attachment of, to the Romish church, 
60 — his marriage, and aversion to 
Catherine of Aragon, tb —time of bis 
mamage with Anne Boleyn, 62 and 
note 8— sends an envoy with his sub- 
mission to Rome, 63 — throws off its 
authority on receiving the papal sen- 
tence, th.— his previous measures pre- 
paratory to d'jmg so, 64 — takes away 
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the first frfiits from Rome, 65— becomes 
supreme head of the English chunh, 
66 and noit — lielays his separation 
from queen Catherine, fi om the temper 
ot the nation, b7— expedient concerning 
his dnoice, b8, note ^ — proceeds in the 
Reformation from policy and disposi- 
tion, b9 — the history of his time written 
with partiality, tb. rwie 9— not enriched 
by the revenues of suppressed raonus- 
teries, 74— his alienation of their lands 
beneficial to England, tb —should have 
duelled rather than have confiscated 
their revenues, 76 — doubtful state of 
his leligious doctrines, and bis incon- 
sistent ciuelty in consequence, 81 — 
sanctions the principles of Luther, 82 
— bad policy of his pei seditions, 83 — 
prohibits the readmg of Tindal’s Bible, 
tb. note " — state of religion at h's 
death, 85 — his law on the celibacy ot 
priests, 91 — his refoimed church most 
agieeable to the English, 104, note ‘t — 
Ills provisions ioi the succession to the 
Clown, 123— supixirta the commons in 
their exemption from arrest, 269— his 
w ill diSiXJSing ot the siiaessioii, 289 — 
doubt concerning the signature of it, ib 
— account of his death, and of that in- 
stiument, ib. note d— ciit,)fgaid(‘d on 
the accession of James, 294— instiliiiK n 
ot the council of the north by, ii 43 
Henry IV (king of I ranee), opposes the 
claim of Arabella Stuart on the Eng- 
lish crown, i. 2 h7, note b. 

Hcniy (prince ol Walts, son of James 1 ), 
ins death, suspic’oii (outerning it, i. 
352, 353 and notes tB — dtsign ot mar- 
ly ing him to the inlanta, 355 and 
note 

Heibert (chief justice), bus judgment ui 
the case ol sn Edward Hales, m b2 — 
reniaiks on las decision, tb b3 — reasons 
of Ins resignation, 107, note b 
I h^rbert (Edward, lord, of Cherbnry\ 
fictitious spc'ethes in his IhUonj oj 
lit in y VIIJ l1,note^\ 

Hen'sy, canon law's against, framed undtT 
Edwaid VI., 1 . lOl, 7\ote 
llcrtlonl (Edwaid Siiyinour, earl ol), his 
private marriage with lady Grey, i. 
127 — imprisonment and subsequent 
story of, tb. and 128, note ^ — inquiry 
into the legitimacy of his issue, 291, 
292 and note k — liugdale’s account of 
It, 293, note 1. 

Hexham Abbey interceded for at the 
dissolution, i. 76. 

Heyle, serjeunt, his speech on tlie royal 
prerogative, i. 263, note 
Heylm (Dr. Peter), his notice of the Sab- 
batarian bill, 1 . 400, noit his conduct 
tow aids lYyiine, li. 38. 

Heywood (Mr. serjeant), his Vindication 
of Mr. Fox's Hhtoiy, iii. 52, note i. 
High commission, court of, 1583, its 
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powerful nature, i 201 and note k — act 1 
lor abolishing tlie, n. 98 and note *■. i 

High and low churchmen, their origin 
and description, lii. 174, note f, 242. 

ITistriomastiv, volume of invectives bo 
called, li 37. 

Hoadley (Benjamin, bishop of Bangor), 
atUcaed by the convocation, ni. 216 — 
his principles, 

Ifobby (sir Idiilip), recommends the 
bishops’ revenues being decreased, i 
94, note 

Hobby (sir Edward), his bill concerning 
the exchequer, i. 258, 250 

Holland (Henry Rich, enri oi), chief 
justice in eyre, ii. JO— joins the king at 
Oxford, 153 — is badly received, 159 — 
returns to the parliament, ib. 

Holland, war with, great expense of 
the, 11 377— Charles 11 receives large 
sums from France during the, 386 — 
infamy of the, 390 

Holies (Denzil), committal and proceed- 
ings against, li. 2, 4 

Holhngshed (Raphael), his savage ac- 
count of the persecution of the papists, 
1 . J46, note P — his desciiption ot tlie 
miserable state of Ireland, iii. 371 

Hollis (lord), sincerely patriotic in his 
clandestine intercourse with France, 
ii. 405 and note 9, 

Holt (chief Justice), his opinion con- 
cerning the power of the commons to 
commit, lii 282, 283. 

Homilies, duty of non-resistance main- 
tained in the, i 415, note 

Hooker (Richard), excellence of hia 
Ecclesiastical Polity, i. 215— charac- 
ter and force of his argument, 216 — 
relative perfection of the \ arious books, 
217 — imperfections of, 218— justness 
and liberality of. In his views of 
government, 219— interpolations in the 
posUiumous books considered, 220 and 
note, d — his view of the national con- 
stitution and monarchy, 221, 222— 
— dangerous view of the conmvxion of 
thurch and state, 222-227 

Hocker, member for Atlienry, extract 
frcun Ins speech in the Irish parlia- 
ment, iii. 373. 

Hopes of the presbyterians from Qiarles 
II . li. 316. 

Houses built of timber forbidden to be 
elected in London after the great tiro, 
in 6. 

How’ard (Catherine), Iier e.xecuHon not 
an act of tyranny, her licentious habits 
probably continued after marriage, i. 
33 and notes P 9 »■. ^ 

Howard (sir Robert), and sir R. Temple, 
become placemen, il 399. 

How.ud (loid, of Escnck), his perfidy 
caused the deaths of Russell and Essex, 
ii. 456, 457. 

Howell (James), letters concerning the 
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elevation of bishop Juxon, ii. 40, 
note > 

Hiigouots of France, their number, i. 
176, note 9. 

Huic ( ), physician to queen Eliza- 

beth, accused of dissuading her irom 
marrying, i 125, note 

Hume (David), Ills cstimute of the value 
of suppressed monasteries, i 76, note <i 
—perversion in his extracts ot par- 
liamentary speeches, 263, nrte — lus 
erroneous assertion on the govern- 
ment of England, 279. vote * — las 
partial view ot the English (onstitu- 
tion Tinder Elizabeth, 284. note '' — 
his account of Glamorgan s commis- 
sion, il 194. 

Him (Richard), effects of his death in 
the Lollards’ tower, i 59 

Huntingdon (Georgf' H isf mgs, eail ot), 
his title to the English ciown, i 286 

Hutchinson (Mrs), her lieauiifiil ex- 
pression of her husband’s ieelings at 
the death of the regie ides, n 326 

Hutchinson (colonel), died in confine- 
ment, ii 368. 

Hutton (Mr justice), his statement con- 
ceniing a benevolence coilecbcl fur 
Elizabeth, i 245, note 

Hyde (sir Nicholas, chief justice), his 
speecii on the trial of habeas coipus, i 
386. 

Hyde and Keeling (chief justices), exer- 
cise a pretended power with regard to 
juries, 111 8 and note 

Hyde, lord chancellor, extract from his 
speech at the prorogation of tin* con- 
vention parliament, ii. 323, note y. 

Icon Basilikd, account of, ii 230. 

Images, desXniction ot, undei Edward 
VI., i. 86 and note 

Impeachment, parliamentary character 
and instances of, i 357, 359, 371— 
question on the king’s right ot pardon 
in cases ot, ii. 416— decided by the act 
of settlement against the king’s right, 
417— abatement of, by dissolution of 
parliament, t6. — decided in the case of 
Hastings, 422— of commons for treason, 
constitutional, 446, 447. 

Impositions on merchandise without 
consent of parliament, i. 316. 317 and 
note 1— argument on, 318-320— again 
disputed in the house of commons, 340. 

Impressment, statute restraining, ii. 100. 

Imprisonment, illegal, bariLshed from the 
English constitution, i. 234— flagrant 
instances of, under Elizabeth, 235 — 
remonstrances of the judges against, ib. 

Incident (transaction in Scotland so 
called), alarm excited by the, n. 124. 

Independence of judges, in. 194 — this 
important provision owing to the act 
of settlement, xb. 

Independent party (the), their first 
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great victory the self-denying ordi- 
nance, 11 . 180 — new-raodel the army, 
181 — two essential characters of, 107 
and note t — first bring lor ward prin- 
ciples of toleration, 202 . 

Independents, liability of the, to seveie 
laws, 1 213— origin of the name, 214 
— emigrate to Holland, tb — and to 
America, ii. 67. 

Influence of the crown in both houses 
of parliament, remarks on the, ui 266. 

Innes, fathei, the biogiaphcr of James 
II., extract from, iii. 74. 

Innocent VIll. (pope), his bull for the 
reformation of monasteries, i. 72, 
note y. 

Institution of a Christian Man^ 1537, 
refoimcd doctrines contained in, by 
authority of Henry VllI , i. 82 — cha- 
racter of, xb , note K 

Insurgents in the reb< llion of 1641, their 
success. 111 . 393— claim the re-estab- 
lishment of the catholic religion, ib. 

Insurrections on account of forced loans, 
i. 21— on the king’s supremacy, 28, 29 
— conceimng emlosuros, 92 — of sir 
I'homas Wyatt, iCc , 108, note “. 

Intercommumng, letters of, published m 
Scotland, 111 328 

Intrigues of Chailes II. with Fiance, ii. 
376. 

Iieland, mismanagement of the affairs of, 
in. 112 and note " — ancient state of, 

342 — necessity of understanding the 
state of society at the tune of Henry 
the Second’s miasion, ib — its division, 

343— king of, how chosen, ib , — its 
chieftains, 341 — rude state of society 
there, 345— st,ite of the ch'rgy m, 347 
— ancient goi ernment of, nearly aiis- 
tocratical, ib —its reduction by Henry 
11, 348 — Its gieatest part divided 
among ten English families, 349 — the 
natives of, expelled, 350 — English laves 
established m, ib. — natives of, claim 
protection fiom the throne, 351 — 
its disorderly state, 354 — misenes of 
the natives, 357— its hostility to the 
government, 358 — its northern pro- 
vinces, and part of the sonthoni, lost 
to the crown of England, 359--ifs 
conduct during the contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, 
361 — royal authority over it revives 
undei Henry Vfll , 363 — raised to the 
dignity of a kingdom, 364— elections 
declared illegal in, 372 — nsing of the 
people to restore the catholic worship, 
376— piiests ordered to quit, 377 — 
English laws esfivblished throughout, 
tb., 378— scheme for perfecting its 
conquest, ib 379— Edmund Spenser, 
hi8 account of the state of Ireland, ib. 
— constitution of its parliament, 383 — 
its voluntary contribution for certain 
graces, 384— free tiade to be admitted, 
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tb. — rebellion of 1640, 389 — its mis- 
government at all times, 390 — ifs liesh 
partition, 394 — declaration lor its 
settlement by Charles J1 , i6 —differ- 
ent parties m, tlieir various claims, 
395 — cleclaration not satisfactory, ih 
— complaints of the Irish, ib — natural 
bias of Charles II to the religion ot, 
396 — unpopularity of tlie duke of 
Ormond with the liish Catholics, 398— 
loid Beikeley’s administration in 1670, 
tb . — the civil offices (;f, filled with 
catholics in the reign of James J I , tb. 
— civil war of, in 1689, 399 — treaty 
of Limerick, tb . — oath of supremacy 
imposed on the parliament of, 402— 
three nations and their religions in, 
403 —its dojxuidence on the English 
parliament, 406 — rising spirit of inde- 
pendence in, 407— jealousy and discon- 
tent of the natives of, against tlie 
English government, result of the 
census of 1 h 37, as showing the relative 
numbeis belonging to the diflerent 
religious bixhes, 403, note 6 

Iiish agents for the settlement of Iieland 
disgust Charles 11 , in 396 

Irish catholics, penal laws against, in. 
400. 

Irish forfeitures resumed, in 141. 

Irish lords surrender their estates to the 
crown, 111 . 377. 

Irish natives, origin ot the, iii. 343— 
their character, 346— their amient con- 
dition, 347 — chum the prob'ction ot 
the throne, 351— not equitably tieated 
in the settlement of tlie colonies, >52 
— disaffected, their connexion with 
Spain, 390. 

Jacobite faction, origin of the, nl lOO — 
paity rendered more fonnidable by 
the faults of government, 254— then 
strength, 257— strength of, in Scotland, 
m the reigns of Geoige 1. and IL, 340, 
341. 

Jacobites, intrigues of the, iii 220 — 
their dnsaffectod clergy send li>rlh libels, 
tb — decline of the, 252 

Jacobitism of the ministers of quern 
Anne, m 225 , 226, note ot Swilt, 
227, note t_its general decline, 341. 

James I. (king of England), view of 
the English constitution undoi, i chap. 
VI. 28,5-373— his quiet accession, not- 
withstanding the numeious tJtle>i to 
the Clown, 285~his and tlie other 
claims considered, 286-29 1 and note,*! — 
Elizabeths intrigues against, 287, 288, 
note ^ — four proofs against his title, 
289 — his affection for liereditary right, 
294— jxisturo of England atbisaccis- 
sion, tb.—hiR early unpopularity, 295— 
liasty temper arid disregard of law% 
296, note •■—his contempt for Klizal>eih, 
ib. note "—the Millenary petition pre- 
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sonted to, lb. and note t — Ins conduct 
to the puritans at the Hampton Court 
conference, 297 and noO'S “ '' — pro- 
clamation for conformity, 298— em- 
ployed 111 publishing hw maxims on 
the power of princes, 299 — his first 
parliament summoned by irregular 
proclamation, 300 — dispute wiih, on 
the election of Fortesciie and Hood- 
win, 301 — artifice of, towards the com- 
mons on a subsidy, 305— discontent ot, 
at their proceedings, ib., Jtl, »iotc f — 
his scheme of an union iMih hcotlaiid, 
309, 310 and notes “ ^ — his change 
of title, 311, note * — continual bick- 
erings with his parliaments, 312 — his 
impolitic partiality foi Spam, ib. and 
notes •i*', 313, 355, 369,370 and notes 
y *, 408— duties imposed by, 315, 316 
and note defecis of his charactei, 
331, 332 and notes S h_foreign politics 
of England under, 333— his treatment 
of lord Coke, 335, note V — his use of 
proclamations, 337, note ® — his en- 
deavours to raise money by loans, 
titles, &c., lb., 338 and note x — dis- 
solves tlie parliament, 341 and note i 
—his letter and conduct to the twelve 
judges, 347, 348 — his unpopularity 
increased by the circumstances of 
Arabella Stuart, Overbury, and Ra- 
leigh, 362-355 — his probable know- 
ledge of the murder ot Over bury, 352 
and note tJ—calls a new parliament, 
356— his sudden adjournment ot it, 
363— his letter to the speaker of the 
coniinoria on petitions against popery, 
365 — reply of, to a second petition, 
lb.— adjournment, dissolution, and pro- 
ceedings against members of both 
houses, 368, 369 and note * — libels 
against, 370 and notey — his declaration 
of sports, 399 — opposes the Arminian 
heresy, 402, 403 and notes ® 6 — bus- 
pected of inclination to the papists, 
404 and note d— answers cardinal Bel- 
lannme, 407— state of papists under, 
404-415 and notes— his reign the most 
important m the constitutional history 
of Ireland, ni. 375. 

James II (king of England), attributes 
his return to popery to the works oi 
Hooker, i. 219, note his schemes of 
arbitrary power, lii. 49— issues a pro- 
clamaiion for the payment of customs, 
lb. and note b— his prejudice in favour 
of the catholic religion, 51 — ^his inten- 
tion to repeal the habeas corpus and 
test acts, 52~hi3 remarkable conversa- 
tion with Banllon, ib. and 53, note k 
— deceived m the disposition of his sub- 
jects, 55— supported by his brothers 
party, 67 and note ‘l—prorogues the 
paihament, 59 — his scheme for sub- 
verting the established religion, 64 — 
his success against Monmoutli inspires 
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him with false confidence, 67^ 68 — 
rejects the plan for excluding the prin- 
cess of Orange, 69 — dissolves the par- 
liament, 73 — attempts to violate the 
right of elcctois, 74 — solicits votes for 
repealing the test and penal laws, 75 — 
expels the fellows from Magdalen tol- 
lege, 76 -his infatuation, 77 — his im- 
policy, 7 8— received 500,000 livies from 
TjOuis XIV., 79 — his coldness to lx)uis 
XIV, lb.— his uncertain policy dis- 
cussed, lb . — his character, 79 and note 
9, 80 — reflections on his govermnent, 
8 1 — compai od with his father, ib — 
has a numerous army, 85 — influenced 
by his confessor Petre, 87— considered 
an enemy to the prince of Orange and 
the Iilnglish nation, ib — his sudden 
flight, 88— his return to London ami 
subsequent flight, 89 and note d, 90 
— vote against him in the convention, 
94— compassion excited for him by 
his fall, 108— large proportion of the 
tones engaged to support him, 123 — 
various schemes for his restoration, 
and conspiracy m his favuui, 127 — 
issues a declaration from St, Germain’s, 
128 and notes ‘ “ — charged by Burnet 
with iirivity to the scheme of Urand- 
val, 1 30, noie— Ins commission to Crosby 
to sei7.(' the prince of Oi unge, ib — 
civil oflicos, courts of justice, and the 
pi ivy council in irehmd, filled with 
catholics m the reign of, 398 

James ll. (king of Scotland), statute of,'' 
to lire vent the alienation of the royal 
domains, ill 311. 

Jami'o VI. (king of Scotland), his suc- 
cess in restiaming the presbytenans, 
ill 318— his aversion to tlie Scottish 
piesbyU'ry, 321 — forces on the people 
of Scotland the five articles of Perth, 
lb. 

.James VIT (king of Scotland), his reign, 
111 . 330 — hib cruelties, ib. — attempts 
to introduce popeiy, 331 — national 
rejection of him from that kingdom, 
332. 

Jeffeiles (judge), violence of, iii 64. 

Jeiikes, committed by the king in council 
for a mutinous speech, 111 . 10 , 11. 

Jenkins (judge), confined in the Tower 
by the long parliament, lii. 281. 

Jenner (a baion of the exchequei), com- 
mitted to tlie Tower by the council, 
and aiterwards to the custody of tlie 
Serjeant by the commons, iii. 278. 

Jermyn (Henry, lord), dictatorial style 
assumea by him m his letters to 
Charles L, u. 187. 

Jesuits, their zeal for the catholic faith, 
1 . 165— missionaries of, in England, ii. 
61 and note \ 

Jewell (John, bishop of SalisburyL op- 
poses church ceremonies and habits, 1 . 
172, note d, 173, 175, note 
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Jews permitted to settle in England, ii. 

Johnson (l>r. Samuel), error of, with 
respect to lord Shaltesbuiy, ui. 164, 
rinLt ” 

Joseph (emperor of Germany), his death, 
ill. 215 

Joj'ce, seizure of Charles by, 11 205. 
Judges in the reign of Henry VJIl , 
their opinion that attaindeis in paiha- 
ment could not be reversed in a court 
ot law, 1 . 29— ot the court of star- 
t-harnber, 54 and note of Elizabeth, 
remonstrate agiunst illegal imprison- 
ments, 23 1 -privately conferred with, 
to secure' their deteimination for the 
crown, 3 13 luul note P— the twelve dis- 
regard the king’s letters for delay of 
judgment, 317,348 — their answers on 
the petition of light, 390 — instances of 
their indi'pendeiKo in their duty, ii. 4 
— their seiitmients on ship-money, 16 
— sentence in Hampden’s case, 22 — 
— account Strafloid guilty, 106, 107 
and note » — their conduct on the tiial 
ot Vane, 326, 327 — m the reign of 
Cliarles II and James II., their brutal 
manners and gioss injustice, 426 and 
note K— Scioggs, North, and Jones, 
their conduct, 427 and note ‘—devise 
various means of subjecting juries to 
their own direction, 111 . 7 — their 
general behaviour infamous under the 
Stuarts, 194 — independence of the, ib. 
— tins important constitutional provi- 
sion owing to the act of settlement, tb. 
—Pemberton .UKlJones,two late judges, 
summoned by the commons in the case 
of ropham, 282— Powis, Gould, and 
Powell, their opinions concerning the 
power of the commons to commit, tb. 
Junes governed by the crown under 
Elizabeth, 1 . 233~fined tor verdicts, 1 
49 ; 111. 7— question of the right of, to 
return a general verdict, 8, 9 
Jury, trial by, its ancient establishment, 

I . 6, note h. 

Jury, grand, their celebrated ignoramus 
on the indictment against Shattesbury, 

II . 450 and note ® 

Justice, open administration of, the liest 
security of civil libei ty m England, i. 
231— com ts of, sometimes corrupted 
and perverted, 2.33, 234. 

Justices of the peace under the Planta- 
genets, their junsdu'tion, i. 7 — limita- 
tion of their power, 16 
Juxon (Dr AVilliam, bishop of Tjondon), 
made lord-treasurer, ii. 40 and note • — 
well treated m the parliament, 187, 
note *. 

Iveeling (chief justice), strong resolutions 
of the commons against, for fining 
juries, iii. 8. 

Kentish petition of 1701, iii. 272. 

VOL. III. 


LANDOWNEllS. 

Kerns and gallow'glasses, names of mei- 
cenary troops in Ireland, in. 348. 

Kildare (earls of), their great influence 
111 Ireland, in. 363— (earl ol), bis scui 
takes up arms, xb — sent piisoncr to 
London and committed to the 'rower, 
lb —executed with five of his uncles, xb, 
Killigrew and Delaval, parliamentary 
inquiry into their conduct, ni. 144. 

King, ancient limitations of his autho- 
rity in England, i. 2 — his prerogative 
ot restraining foreign tiado, 320 and 
note — ecclesiastical canons on the ab- 
solute power of the, 322— Ins authority 
styled absolute, 325— command of the 
cannot sanction an illegal act, 385 — 
his power of committing, 383, '386 
387 and note t, ii 2 — power of the, over 
the militia considered, 134, 135, ai.d 
note * 

Kings of England, vote of the commons 
against the ecclosiastical prerogatl^e 
of, li. 392— their difficulties in the con- 
duct of government, iii 295 — their 
comparative power m politics, ib —of 
Scotland alw’ays claim supreme judi- 
cial power, 311. 

King’s Dench (court of), its order pro- 
hibiting the publishing a pamphlet, 
111 5— lonned an article of impeach- 
ment against Scroggs, xb. 

Knight ( ), proceedings against, by 

the Univeisity of Oxford, 1 . 416 aid 
note 

Knight’s service, tenure of, ii. 128-130, 
and note S— statutes amending, 129. 
Knighthood, conferred by James I , Ac , 
to raise money, 1 338, note ; 11 9, 10, 
and note compulsory, abolished, 99. 
Knollys (sir Francis), friendly to the 
puritans, 1 138, note 200— opposed to 

episcopacy, 209, note “,212. 

Knox (John), persecuting spiiit of, agaiu'^t 
the papists, 1 . 140, note “—supports the 
dissenting innovations at Frankfrrt, 
17 1 — his W^k against female monarc hy, 
280 — founder ot the Scots refonnat ion, 
particulars of his scheme of church 
polity, 111 . 314. 

I^acy, his conquests in Ireland, iii 348. 
Lambert (general), refuses the oath of 
allegiance to Cromwell, ii 259, note k — 
ambitious view’s of, 268— a principal 
actor III expelling the commons, 273 — 
cashiered by parliament, \b —bis cha- 
racter, 280— panic occasioned by Ins 
escape from the Tower, 296 — sent to 
Guernsey, 328 — suspected to ha\ e bec-n 
privately a catholic, 343. 

Iionded proprietors, their Indignation at 
the rise of new men, iii 214. 
Landowners of England, became great 
under the Tudors, many of their estate* 
acquired from the suppressed monas- 
teries, i 79. 
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LAND-TAX. 

Laud-tax, its origin, iii. 135 — its in- 
equality, lb. 

Lands, ancient English laws concerning 
their alienation, i. 12 — crown and 
church, restouition of, u 309 — in Ire- 
land, act for their restitution, iii 394 — 
its insufficiency, 395 — three thousand 
claimants unjustly cut oft from any 
hope of restitution, 396. 

Latimer (Hugh, bishop of Worcester), 
intercedes lor Malvern priory at the 
dissolution, i. 76 — zealous speech of, 
against the temporising clergy, 92, 
note 

Latin ritual, antiquity and excellence of 
the, 1 . 86 

Latitudmarian divines, men most con- 
spicuous in their writings in the reign 
of King Charles II , iii 56. 

Laud (William, archbishop of Canter- 
bury), his assertion concerning bishops, 

i. 39fa, note, ii. 46, note T — high reli- 
gious influence of, i. 403, note ^ — his 
talents and character, ii, 39, 40, and 
notes 6 h_hi8 coi respondence with lord 
Strafford, 46, &c , 60, note *, 85 and 
note 6 — accused ot prosecuting Prynue, 
&c., 48 — his conduct m the church 
piosecution of the puritans, 55, 56 and 
note " — procures a proclamation to 
lestram emigrants, 58 and note * — car- 
dinal’s bat offered to, 59, note * — chaigcs 
ot popery against, 62 and note •>, 63 — 
union with the catholics intended by, 
66— turns against them, 73 and 7iote ^ — 
Impeached for high tieason, 166— con- 
fined m the Tower, and in great indi- 
gence, tb. — particulars of the chaigcs 
against him, i6.— defends himself with 
courage and ability, 1 6 .— Judges deter- 
mine the charges contain no legal trea- 
6<jn, 167— commons change tlieir im- 
peachment into an ordinance for his 
execution, ib. — peers comply, %b . — 
number of peers present, ib. 

Lauderdale (duke of), one of the cabal, 

ii. 374 — obliged to confine hiinselt to 
Scotch affairs, 396— act ot the, respect- 
ing the order of king and council to 
have the force of law m Scotland, iii. 
327— his tyranny, 328. 

Law, the eeclesiasiical, reformed, i. 100- 
103, and notes — less a security for 

the civil liberty ot England than the 
open admmistration of justice, 231 — its 
ordinances for regulating the press, 239. 

Laws, seventy of, against theft, i. 7 — 
of England, no alteration of ever at- 
tempted without the consent of parlia- 
ment, 278 — not enacted by kings of 
England without the advice of their 
great council, xb — penal, extension of 
the, ill. 288 and note *" — their gradual 
progress and seventy, 289— have ex- 
cited little attention as they passed 
thiough the houses of parliament, 290 


IJBERTY. 

— several passed in England to bind 
Ireland, 406. 

Lawyers, their jealous dislike of the eccle- 
siastical courts, 1 . 212— Wliitgiit’s cen- 
sure of, lb. note t— dislike of the com- 
mon lawyers by archbishop Laud and 
the earl ot Strafford, u. 40 

Layer ^ ), accuses several peers of 

conspiring m Atterbury’s plot, iii. 251, 
note “. 

Tweeds (Henry Osborn, duke of), in the 
Stuart merest, in 225, note ^ 

Leicester (Robert Dudley, earl of), a 
suitor lor the hand of Elizabeth, i. 123 
—Cecils arguments against him, 124, 
notch — assumes an interest m the queen, 
124 — connection with, bioken off, 125 — 
combines with tlie catholic peers agam&t 
Cecil, 128, note ^ 

Leicester (Ilobcit Sidney, earl of), aich- 
bishop Laud’s dislike to, ii. 05, note k. 

Leighton (Alexander), prosecution of by 
the court of star-chamber, n. 37. 

Leinster, rebellion ot two septs m, leads to 
a reduction of their distru t&, now called 
King's and t^ueen’s counties, in. 364. 

Lent, proclamations ot Elizabeth for ob- 
serving of, 1 . 238 and note " — statutes 
and proclamations foi the observance 
of, 397, 7Wle 1’— licenses for eating flesh 
in, tb 

Lesley (bishop of Ross, ambassador of 
Mary queen of Scots), his answer con- 
cenung Elizabeth, i. 147, note 9. 

Leslie, reinai ks on his writings, iii 176, 
note, h — author ot the Rehearsal, a 
penodical paper m favour of the Jaco- 
bites, 220. 

L’Estrange (sir Roger), business of licens- 
ing books intrusti'd to him, in. 4 

Lethington (Maitland of), his alignments 
on the title of Mary Stuart to the Eng- 
lish crown, 1 131 and note his ac- 
count of the death and w ill of Henry 
Vlll , 289 and note d 

Levellers, and various sects, clamoioiifi 
for the king’s death, ii 223 — favour- 
ably spoken of by Mrs Hutchinson, 
240, note 

Levies of 1524-5, letters on the difficulty 
ot raising, i. 18, note ^ 

Libel, law of, iiKlefuiite, in. 167 — false- 
hood not essential to the law of, 16H 
and note", 169 — Powell’s definition of 
a libel m the case of the seven bishops, 
ib, note — settled by Mr. Fox’s libel bill 
in 1792, 169, 170. 

Libels published by the puiitans, i. 205, 
2U6 and notes be — against James I., 
370 and note V. 

Liberty of tlie subject, comparative view 
of the, m England and France in the 
reign of Henry Vlll , i 22 — civil, its 
securities in England, 2 10 — of con- 
science, declaration tor, ni. 71 — its 
motive, lb — obaervatious on its effects. 
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LICENSES. I 

1b — sitniUr to that pubhbhod in Scot- | 
land, 72— ot the presjs, 106- partnulars 
leldtmg to the, lb7 

LKensPb granted for eating flesh in liOnt, 

1 398, note 

Liu'iismg acts, in, 3— act, partioulais re- 
lating to the, 166 

Li( lifield (bihliopnc of), despoiled in the 
I'efoi niation, l 94 

Lini>^rielc,tieaty of, m 399 — its articles, tb 

laiuoln (I’heophilus Clinton, earl of), 
lelu^t'h to take the covenant, anti is i 
e,\clud''d trom the house of jieeis, n 
lb 1, note t 

Lingard (l)r John), artiiko of, in re- 
gal d to the hisloiy ol Anne Boleyn, i 
31, note “ — his insiniution with regard 
to Catherine Hon aid and lady Boch- 
ford, 33, note 9— Ins notice of the hill 
tm the papal supremacy, 66, note — 
his estimate of the value ol suppiessed 
monasteries, 76, note — his observa- 
tions on the canon laws, and on Ciau- 
iner, l()l, note — his extenuations of 
queen Mary’s conduct, 105, note k 

Litany, translated in 1542, i 86, note ^ 

lattleton (lord keeper), carries away the 
great seal, it 161 

Liturgy, chiefly tianslated fiom the Latin 
service book, i 8b, and n/)te — prayois | 
lor the departed kept in, 87 — taken out 
cm its first rev isal, ib — amendment-' of 
the English, under Elizabeth, 110 and 
note ^ — statute defending, 1 1 1 — revised, 
in. 174 — the. establisliod the distin- 
guishing marks of the Anglican church, 
176 

Ll'indaff (lushopnc of), despoiled m the 
j: loimution, 1 94. 

Luaus, on property in 152t-25, laised by 
cardinal Wolsoy, i. 18-22, and not<’i> 
r s t “ — remitted to Heniy Vil by jiui- 
1 lament, 23— to Elizabeth, not quite 
voluntary, nor without intimidation, 
24 1 and note “ — always repaid, 245— 
solicited under James 1, 317 — de- 
manded by Chailes 1., and conduct of 
the people on it, 381-383, and notes V ^ 
—committal and trial of several refus- 
ing to contribute, 383 — their demand 
of a habeas corpus, ib . — their right to it 
debated and denied, 383-387. 

Lollards, the origin of the Protestant 
church of England, i. 57 — their reap- 
jiearance and character before Luther, 
tb. 

London Gazette, amusing extract from, 
ii 441, note 1. 

London, levies on the city of, i. 18, 25 
— citizens of, inclined to the Reforma- 
tion, 68 — increase of, prohibited by 
pioclaraation, 237— tumultuous assem- 
blies of, resigned to martial law, 241 — 
remonstiates against paying ship- 
money, 11. 12 — proclamation aganiht 
buildings near, 26 and note > — pnqiosed 


I LORDS. 

1 improvemenfa in, ib — lando in Derry 
gianted to, 27— offer of, to eied the 
king a palace in lieu of a hue, &c , 28, 
note 3 — corporation of, lulormatiuii 
ag.iinst the, and foiteiture ot lh^•lI 
ch.irter, 453~puichascs the continued 
eiyoyment of iis estntob at the evpeuae 
of Its municipal indepciidti/c<*, 454 

Ijong (Thomas), rneuibei foi M'estbuiy, 
pays 41. to the mayor, &c., foi his le- 
tum m 1571, 1. 268 

I Long parliament summoned, n yt— dil- 
ferent political views oi the, 94— its 
iiU'asures of reform, 94-97— iii.ide but 
little ch.uige from the coustitulu'u 
under the Plantairenets, 1 01 — < n oi s ot 
the, 102, 112— bill of, enacting their 
not being dissolved ag.iuist tluir own 
consent, 1 13 and note “ 

Ijord-heutenant, institution of tlie olhce 
ot, 11 134 

Lotds i’ortland, Oxford, .Someis, and 
Halihix, impcaclied on account of the 
tre.ities of partition, ill. 146 

Lords, singul.nity of their sentence jiro- 
nounced upon Anne Boleyn, i. a.t, notf ^ 
—house of, cold leieption of the arti- 
cles on religious reform prepuied by the 
commons, 210 — disagieements of the 

I house of commons with the, 277, n<>t( ^ 
— impeachment ot lord Latimer at the 
b.ir of the, 357 — sentence of the, on 
Mompesson, 358 — object to tit Us as- 
sumed by the commons, 361, 
unable to withstand the imoatls of de- 
mociaey, ii 233 — reject a vote of tlie 
commons, 231 — motion to take into 
consideidtion the settlement of the 
government on the death of the kmg, 
lb. — their messengers refused admit- 
tance by the commons, ib — retain tlietr 
titles, 235— CromweU’s descnptiou of, 
2bU— embairassmg question coneernmg 
the eligibility of peeis, 298— commons 
deoil e a conference with the, 299 and 
note ** — leceive a letter from Chat les 11 , 
lb. — dedal e the government ought to 
be m the king, lords, and commons, 300 
—vote to exclude all who signed tlu* 
death-warrant of Charles I. fii>m act 
of indemnity, 306 and note > — m the case 
ot lord I )anby, not wrong m retusiug to 
commit, 413 and note 8— mqiuiy of the, 
m cases of appeals, 419— their juduial 
power historically traced, m. 17— make 
ordeis on private petitions of an on- 
gmal nature, 18 — antiquity of their 
ultimate jurisdiction, 19 — pretensions 
ot the, about the time of the Restora- 
tion, %b , 20 — their conduct in the case 
of Skinner and the East India Company, 
21-24— state of, under the 'I'udors and 
Stuarts, 33— numbers from 1454 to ibbl, 
34 ; and of the spiritual lords, ib , 35— 
every peer of full age entitled to his 
writ ol summons, ib. — privilege of 
2 F 2 
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lord’s supper. 

voting by proxy, originally by special 
permission of the kmg, t6— proceed- 
ings of the, m the convention ot 1688, 
93 — di^^piite with, about Aylesbury 
election, ‘iJ 73-2 7b — spintual, in Scot- 
land, choose the temporal to the number 
of eight, 323. 

Lord’s Supper, controversies and f<»ur 
theoncs on the, i. 89-91 — modern 
Romish iloctrines on the, 90, iioU. 

Loudon (Dr ), his violent piocced- 

ings towards the monasteries, i. 7l, 
note 

Louis XIV , his object in the secret tieaty 
with Chailes II , n. 382— mutual dis- 
trust between them, 386 — secret con- 
ne( lions iotmed by the leaders ot oppo- 
sition with, 402, note k— his motives 
tor the same, 404 and 7v>te ® — secret 
tieaties with Charles, 409— mistrusts 
Charles's inclmations, and retuscs him 
the pension stipulated lot in thepiivate 
treaty, 4 lO— connexion be tween Chai les 
n. and, broken off, 467— his views lu 
regard to Spain dangerous to the libei- 
tles of Europe, in 137, 138— acknow- 
ledges the son ot James 11. as king of 
England, 195 — makes overtures for 
negociations, 211, 212 and note^ — ex- 
hausted state ot his countiy, 216. 

Love (Christopher), executed lor a con- 
spiracy, 11. 236— effects ot his trial and 
execution, tb and note 

Luders (Mr.), observations in his report 
of election cases, iii. 43, note 

Ludlow (general), and Algernon Sidney, 
project an insurrection, ii. 367, 368. 

Lundy (colonel), inquiry luto his con- 
duct, 111. 143 

Luther (Martin), his doctnnes similar to 
tliose of Wichffe, i. 57 — treatise ot, 
answered by Henry VIJ 1 , 59— his rude 
reply and subsequent letter to the king, 
60 and note ^ — his allowance ot double 
marriages, 68, note “ — his doctrine 
of coiisubstantiation, 90 — rejects the 
belief of Zuiiigle, ib 

Lutherans of Germany, less disposed 
than the catholics to the divorce ot 
Henry Vlll., i. 68 and note " 

M'Ciie (Dr.), his misconception of a pas- 
sage in Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 
i. 220, note 6. 

Macdiaimid (John), his Lives of British 
Statesmen, u 41, note 

Macdonalds, their massacre in Glencoe, 
iii. 336 and note k 

Mackenzie (sir George), account of his 
Jus Eegium, li. 465. 

Maepherson (John), extract from his 
Collection of State l^apers, ni. 123, 
note ». 

Madox (Dr. , bishop of Worcester), 

his answer to Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, i. 206, note ^ 


MARy. 

Magdalen college, Oxford, expulsion of 
the fellows irom, ui. 7b— mass said in 
the chapel of, ib. 

Magistrates under Elizabeth inclined to 
popery, i. 143 and note 

Mamwarmg ( ), his assertion of 

kingly power, i. 417. 

Malt, imposition set upon, i. 363, note 6. 

Malvern priory interceded for at the dis- 
solution, 1. 76. 

Manchester (Edward Montagu, earl of), 
suspected ol being reluctant to com- 
plete the triumph ot the parhaineut m 
the contest with Charles J , ii. 179. 

Mann, sir Hoi ace, notice ot his letters 
from Florence, in. 257, note 

Maritime glory ot England fust traced 
from the commonwealth, ii 202. 

Markham (chiet justice), his speech on 
the trial of habeas coi-pus, i. 385. 

Marlboiough (John, earl ot), and Sidney 
(carl ot Godolpbm), Fenwick’s di^- 
coveiics obliged them to break oft their 
course ot peilidy, iii 133. 

Mailboiough (John, duke ot), abandons 
the cause ot the Revolution, in. 121, 
note — his whole lite tiaught with 
mealiness and tieacheiy, ib, 12.5— pre- 
serves a btcrefc coimectioii with the 
coiKtof James, 221 -exti erne selfisl.- 
nesM and tieachery ot his diameter, ib. 

Marlborough (Sarah, duchess ot), her in- 
fluence over qiuen Anne, in. 208. 

Marriages, oidered to be solemnized bc- 
loie justices of the peace, ii. 2 14. 

Martial law, oiigin, benefits, and evils of, 
1. 240— instances of its use, , 2tl — 
ordeied uiidei (tbaik» 1., 389, lu/te “ — 
resti allied by the petition oi light, 389, 
392. 

Mai tin Mui-prelalo, puritan libels so 
(alUd, 1. 2Uo, 20b atkl noius ^ b 

Marlyi (Peter), assists llie i'l lornialion 
m England, i. 91— and in (tiawing up 
the fouy-two nitirhs, 97, note P — 
obj(cied Ui the English vestments of 
priests, 102. 

Marty IS under queen Maty, their num- 
ber consideied, i. 105, note i. 

Maiy (pimcess), unnatuial and unjust 
proceedings m rcgaid to, i. 34— denied 
the enjoyment ot the pnvilegesof hei 
own lehgiun, 85, iwte 9, 95. 

Mary (queen of England), restores tJie 
Latin liturgy, 1. 41— married clergy ex- 
pelled, tb.— averse to encroach on the 
pnv'ileges of the people, 42— her arbi- 
trary measures atiiibuted to her coun- 
sellors, duty on foreign cloth with- 
out assent of parliament, ib. — torture 
more Irequent than in all former ages, 
16.— unprecedented act ot tyranny, 43 
— sends a knight to the Tower lor his 
conduct in parliament, 55 — her re- 
establishment of popery pleasing to a 
large portion ot the nation, 103— pro- 
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MARY. 

tPafant services to, ih . — her unpopu- 
hirity, 105 — her marriage with I*hihp 
ol Spain disliked, ifi — ciuelty of her 
religion pi oductive of averhion to it, ib. 
— and ol iiuinv becoming ))rotestaut3, 
10b — her dislike ot Ehzabelh, and <lo- 
siie ot changing the siu cession, lOH, 
7,'oh‘ “ — oiigin ot ihe high (.oinmission 
comt undi^i, 201, not( k— useol martial 
law by, 211 — Knox’s attack on her 
govci iinient, and Aylmti’s didemo ol, 
2 H 0 — imposeb duties on mmcliandibe 
without ujiisent Ol pailiaun nt, Jl7 

JMaiy ((jucen ot AVilliam 111), h tters 
ol, published by J)iibyin})le, iii. 125, 

IVlaiy Stuart (queen of Scots), lier prioi 
light to the throne of England, i 123~ 
liei malevolent lettei to I'diAibetli, 125, 
— her ufleiibive and peculiar 
inannei ot beaiing her .unis, ] ‘to and 
— hei chum to the English tluone, 
ih - Eliz ibetfnntrigiie.s.ig iiiisf, though 
Hot uut.noui ihle to hei suu ssiou, ih 
— hei dilluiilties in Scotland, .uid im- 
piudent conduct, 131 — Idi/atieih’s 
ti'alment ol, totisldeied, iIk, 1.2 — 
stKiigth ot her p.utv claim to Eng- 
Lmd, il ). — hei alt.iciimeiit to poi»eiy, 
and mient ot lestoiing it, 133 lual 
iioU' h — combination m l.i\oui ot, ih — 
btatutc ag.iinst, boi mpporters, ainl 
allusion to heiseli, I'jy and bill 

against her .succi-ssion consideied, 138 
— her feucoos-siou toaied by the puutaris, : 
140 and note'^—nx confinement, and 
her son educated a protesbint, 144 — 
her deliverance designed by the catho- 
lics, 156 — her correftjiondence loguluily 
intercepted, xb. — btatnte intendeil to 
piocure her exilusion, 15H — her danger 
trora the coinmuii people, ib — lettec- 
tions on her trial, nnpnsunraent, death, 
and guilt, il> — her regal title and pii- 
\ lieges examined, 159 

Masliam (lady), m the interest of pre- 
tender, 111 . 225 

Mass (service of the), not tolerated in 
Germany and England, i. 95— perfonn- 
ance ot the, interdicted by the act of 
uniformity, 113— secretly iiermitted, ib. 
—instances of seventy against catholics 
for hearing, 114— penalty lor, and im- 
piisonments, probably illegal, 114, 
note i. 

Massacre of the Scots and English, in 
Ulster, 111 . 391. 

Massachusetts bay, granted by charter, 
11. 58. 

iVlassey, a catholic, collated to the deanery 
of Cbnst Church, in. 64 and note ®. 

Matthen's's Ihble, 1537, Coverdale’s 
< ailed, i. 83— notes against popeiy in, 
iIk note ". 

Maximilian, his religious toleration in 
Germany, i. 119, note —said to ha\e 


MINISTERS. 

leagued against the protestant taith, 
136 and note k. 

Mayart (seijeant), his treatise in aicswei 
to lord Bolton, iii. 406. 

Mayne ( - — ), peisecution of, for popery, 
1. 145 

Muzuie (K A J ), extracts from hi^ //i.'.- 
toite de la lierolution, relating to 
.Lime-. II and the prince of Oiange, in. 
t)8, 69, notes “ — to the va'ssalage of 

James IJ. to Tionis XIV., 79, 80, notes 9 ■■ 
— another extract concerning .fames 
II 's order to Crosby to seize the juimo 
of Orange, 130, note — his account ot the 
secret negotiations between loid 'r>r- 
(onnel and the French agent Bonrepoa, 
for Ihe sepal ation of Flngland and 
Jreland, 399, note 

Melaivhthoii (I’liilip), his permission of 
.1 concubine to the landgrave ot Hes^e, 
1 68, 770te — allowed ol a limited epis- 
copacy, JOO— dedared his appiobution 
ol the death ol .Sinvetus, 122, xiote 3. 

Melville (Andiew), and the general 
assembly ot .ScutLind, testiuni the 
bishops, ni 316— some of tlie bishops 
submit, xl ) — ]je is .summoned beloie 
the (oiuicil lor seditious language, 317 
— tlios to Engl ind, 318, 

Members ol parliament, fiee from per- 
sonal arrest, i. 302, 303 ; 111 271. 

Mcichants, petiiioii on grievances fiom 
.Spain,!. 315 and note i~ petition against 
arbitrary duties on goods, 316. 

Mcrcliaudise, impositions on, not to be 
levied but by pailiament, i. 316— booK 
of rates on, published, 319. 

Michele (Venetian ambassador), his 
slander of tlie Englnsb, i. 104, note b — 
states that Elizabeth w'as suspected of 
protesfautism, 109, note “. 

Michell ( ), committed to the Tower 

by the house ot commons, i. 357 

Middle.se\ (Lionel Cranfield, earl of), his 
parliamentary impeachment, i 371,372 
and note 6. 

Military lorce in England, histoiiuil view 
of, li. 128-135 and xiotes 

Military excesses lommitted by Maurice 
and Goring’s armies, li 177, 178, and 
notes y * — by the .Suitch, 179. 

MiUtaiy power, the two ellectual securi- 
ties against, in. 149— always subordi- 
nate to the ( ivil, 263. 

Militia, dispute on the question of, be- 
tween Charles I. and the parliament, ii. 
128 and note f, 134, 135— its origin, i-i. 
262 — con.sidercd as a means of recruit- 
ing the anny, ^t'.— estabbshed m Scot- 
land, 327. 

Millenary petition, treatment of, by 
James I , i 296 and note b 

Ministers of the crown, responsibility of, 
11.411 ; in. 231,notei — necessity ot ihe.r 
presence in parliament, 191. 

Mmisteis, mechanics admitted to bene- 
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Mist's JOURNAL, 
fires m England, i. 1 h 3 — early pres- 
Vvteiun, ot Scotland, were eloquent, 
learned, and /ealous m the cause of the 
Reformation, m. 317 — their influent e 
over the people, ib, — mtertere with the 
c ivil policy, lb. • 

M'st’s Journal, the printer Mist com- 
mitted to Newgate by the cominons for 
libel in, in. 279. 

Mitchell, confessing upon piomise of 
pardon, executed in Scotland at the in- 
stance ot Arclibishop Sharp, in. 329 

Molynenx, his celebrated “ C'asc oj Tn-- 
l avid's hang hound b)/ acts of paiha- 
nicnt in England stated, ' in. 40b — reso- 
lutions ot the house of commons agamst 
Uis b(jok, tb. 

Mornpes^on (sir Giles), his patents ques- 
tioned, 1 356. 

Monarchy of England limited, i. 2 — eiro- 
neouhly asserted to have been absolute, 
277 

Monanhy, established, tendency of the 
English government tow'anls, Iroin 
Henry VH. to Henry Vlll., i. 46— not 
attnlmtable to military force, ib — 
abolished , 11 232— extraordinaiy change 
in our, at the Revolution, in. 99 and 
not< I' — absolute power of, detined, 291. 

Monasteries, their corruptions exposed 
h> the visitations of, i 71 — resignation 
and suppression of, 72 — papal bull tor 
reforming, ib. note y — act reciting then 
vices, lb note ' — feelings and effects of 
then suppression, 72— might lawfully 
and wisely have been abolished, 74— 
several interceded for at the dissolu- 
tion, 7b— evils ol their indiscinninate 
dcsti action, ih.— immense wealth pio- 
cured bv their suppicssion, tb. and 
— how be&tow'ed and distnbuted, 77 
and note ‘'—alms of the, erroneously 
supposed to support the poor, yo — in 
Ireland, m the 7 th and 8th centuries, 
learning preserved by, lu. 347. 

Monastic orders averse to the Reforma- 
tion, 1 . 69 — their possessions gieat but 
unequal, ib. and note ^ — evils ol, in the 
reign of Henry VlII., 7u — lelorined 
and suppressed by Wolsey, ib. and 
note — visitations of the, truly le- 
ported, 71— protestant histoiians m 
favour of, tb. note Y — pensions given to 
the, on their suppression, 73, note 

Mimey-bills, privilege of the commons 
concetning, i. 276— ancient mode of 
proceeding in, discussed, Id. 27. 

Monk (general George), his strung att.ich- 
inent to Cromwell, li. 281— his advice 
to Richard Cromwell, tb. — observations 
on his conduct, ib., 282 and notes i k — 
takes up his quarters in London, 2x3 — 
his hrst tender of service to the king, 

286 — can hardly be said to have le- 
Btored Charles II., but did not oppose 
him so long as he might have done, 


MOYLE. 

286, note "—not secure of the army, 

287— represses a mutinous spirit, and 
writes to the gentry of Devon, <6 note'i 
—his slow ness in declaring tor Charles, 

288 — uiges the most rigid limitations 
to the monarchy, 291— suggests the 
sending the king’s letter to the two 
houses of parliament, ih.— hischaiacter, 
JOl— advises the exclusion ot only lour 
regie idesfrom the act otmdeiunity, 305 

Monks, pensions given to, on th(‘ir sup- 
pression, 1 . 73 and note 

Monmouth (James, duke of), icmark on 
the d<’aih of, in 58 and viofe ^ 

Monmontli’s relKdhon, nuinbi is executed 
for, 111 67, note k 

MonnunUh (county), right of election ex- 
tendeil to, in 38 

Monopolies, nature of, i. 261 — virtorioiis 
debate on, in the liuuseot c(>mnions, 262 
-parliamentary pioceedings againsl, 
356-359. 

Montagu (abb^), committed by tl’o 
comuKiTis lor publishing abook, ni. 27^^ 

Montagu (Dr Hu hard, bidiop of Chi- 
ih*su‘i), his Roman catholic lenets, n. 
63— his intrigues with Pan/ani, 69-72. 

Memtagu (loid), his speech in the house 
of lords against the statute lor the 
queen's power, i lib, and 1 17, note 9 — 
bungs a lioop of horse to £li/abeth at 
I’lllmiy, 162 and note 

Monteagle (loid), his suit with the earl 
of Ilehford, i. 292 and note k. 

Montreuil, his opinion on the plan of 
flight < onteinplated by Charles 1., n. 
182, mde h— negotiation of, 188 and 
notes " h. 

Mordauiit (lord), charges against, ii. 373. 

More (sir Thomas), opposes the grunting 
a subsidy to Henry VIE, i 13, note h — 
Ins <on<lnct upon another niotun for a 
huge giant, 17 — <q)ology lor lus pro- 
ceedings against Wolsey, 22 — beheaded 
for denying the king’s ei desuistical 
siipremacv, 28 — inclined to the duoio* 
ot Henry \T1I., 65, 66 and viote k 

Morgan (Thomas), his letter to Mary 
Stuart, 1 . 159, note 8. 

Monte ( , athuney of the court of 

waids), attacks the oath ex o(hcio,\ 212 
—his motion on ecclesiastical abuses, 
260— his imprisonment and letter, tb. 

Moitmam, ctlect ot the stitutcs of, on 
the clergy, i. 69. 

Morton (.fohn, archbishop of Canter- 
bury), his mode ol soliciting benevo- 
lences, called “ Morton’s lork,’ i. 14 — 
his charge against the abbey of St. 
Alban’s, 72, note Y. 

Moituarics, fees of tlie clergy on, limited, 
I 64. 

Mountnorris (lord), conduct of lord 
Straffoni to, u 4 1, 45 and notes ^ ® 

Moyle (Walter), his Argument against 
a slmding At my, lii. 139, noteK 
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MURDERERS. j 

Murderers and robbers deprived of the 
bonelit of cleigv, i 58 — 1be question of 
pardons to, considered, in. 105, note ®. 

Murray (Wilhain), employed by king 
Charles to sound the parliamentary 
leaders, 11 ls 7 . 

Murray (Mr Alex.indcr), arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the commons against him, 
111 2*l1 — causes hiniselt to be brought 
by habeas coi pus before the king’s 
bench, 28 j i 

Mutiny bill passed, in. 149. j 


Naseby, defeat of Cliarles I. at, ii. 181 — 
consequeiK es of, 182 . 

Nation, stale of the, proposition for an 
inquny into the, iii 144 

National anlip.ithy to the French not so 
gi'ent before the icign of Charles II, 
11 376. 

National debt at tlie death of William 
III, in 134, noted — rapid increase of 
the, 2 14 and note 

Nations, thiee, and three religions, m 
Ireland, in 403. 

Naval transai lions in the reign of Wil- 
liam HI , 111 . 126. 

Navy of Chailes I., reasons for increasing, 
li. 12 

Neal (Daniel), his History of the Pwi- 
tans and Answer to Bishop Maddox, i 
206, noic statement of the puritan 
controversy under Elizabeth, tb. 

Netherlands, Charles I. negotiates with 
the disaffected m the, ii 13 

Neville (sir Henry), his memorial to 
James I. on summoning a parliament, 
1. 339. 

Newark, chaiter granted to, enabling it 
to return two members, ui 40. 

Newbury, battle of, its consequences to 
the prevailing party, li. 161. 

Newport, treaty of, ii. 215— observations 
on the, , 2 16 and rwte '. 

News, to publish any witliout authority, 
determined by the judges in 1680 to 
illegal, 111 . 5 and note f. 

Newspapers, their great circulation m 
the reign of Anne, lii. 298— stamp duty 

. laid on, ib. 

Neylc (Dr. Richard, bishop of Lichfield), 
proceedings of the house of commons 
against, i. 340. 

Nicholas (Henry), a fanatic leader, i 122, 
note 

Nicolas (sir Harris), notice of his “Pro- 
ceeding and Ordinances of the Ibrivy 
Council of England,” i. 53, note 

Nimeguen, treaty of, hasty signature of 
the, ii. 410. 

Nine, council of, ii. 261 and note 9, 

Noailles (ambassador in England from 
Henry 11. of France), his conduct 
secures the national independence,!. 46, 
note b—unpopularity of queen Mary 


NORTH. 

reported by, 103— bis account of lier 
persecutions, 106, note S, 

NoaiUes (maishal de), extract from his 
memoirs relating to Philip of Aiyou, 
ill. 213, note ® 

Nobility, pliant during the reign of Henry 
VIII., 1 . 48— res]Hjnsible for various 
illegal and sanguinary acts, ib — of the 
north, repressi'd by Henry VIII. and 
the court of star-chamber, 52— why 
inclined to the Refoi nation, 68— of 
England become great under the I'u- 
dors, deriving their estates from the 
suppressed monasteries, 79— avcise to 
the bill against the celibacy ot priests, 
92 — and to the Reformation, ib — such 
advanced into power under Mary, 103 
— censured, &c tor religion under that 
queen, tb. and note b — combination of 
the catholic, for Mary Stuart, 133. 

Nonconformists, protostant, laws of Eli- 
zabeth respecting, i th iv 170-228 — 
summoned and suspended by archbishop 
Pai ker, 1 80— number of, m the clergy, 
183, note® — deprived by archbishop 
Whitgift, 200 and note h — increased 
under Elizabeth, 226— remarks on acts 
against, ii. 350 — avail themselves of the 
toleration held out by James II , ni. 73. 

Nonjurors, schism of the, its beginning, 
111 109— send forth numerous libellous 
pamphlets, 220. 

Non-resistance preached by the clergy 
and enforced in the Homilies, i. 415 and 
note 

Norfolk (Thomas Howard, duke of), bis 
letter to Wolsey on the giant of 1525, 
1 . 18, note ^ — letter of the council to, 
during the rebellion, 28, n/Ae b — com- 
bines with the catholic peers against 
Cecil, 128, note U 

Norfolk (John, lord Howard, duke of), 
confidential minister of Henry VIII., 
ruined by the influence of tlie tvo 
Seymours ; execution prevented by the 
death of Henry, i. 31 — continued in 
prison during Edward’s reign, and is 
restored under Mary, tb. — preiails on 
Henry VI il to prohibit the English 
Scriptures, 83, note "—a supporter of 
the popish pirty, 85 — in prison at the 
death of Henry VIII , ih.— proposed 
union of, with Mary Stuart, 133 — 
character, treason, and trial of, 134. 

Norfolk, county of, assists to place Mary 
on the throne, and suffers greatly from 
persecution, i. 103 and wote ’'—par- 
liamentary inquiry into the returns for, 
275. 

Norman families, great number of, settle 
m Scotland, and become the founders 
of its aristocracy, in. 305. 

North of England, slow progress of the 
Reformation in, i. 92— council of the, 
its institution and potver, ii. 42— act for 
abolishing, 99 and note h. 
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NORTH. 

North (chief justice), proclamation drawn 
up by, against petitiuns, ii 442. 

North and Rich (shenils; illegally put 
into office, ii. 458. 

Northampton (Henry Howard, earl of) 
declines to loiward the inerchanib’ 
petitions against Spam, 1 314 

Noithampton, payment ot ship-money 
compUiUK'd ot m, ii. 8(5, note 

Northumberland (Algernon Peuy, earl 
of), his connexion with the gunpowder 
conspii cvey, 1 4 06, wte — and othei s, take 
measures against a standing army, ii. 
380 

Norton (Mr ), his defence of the bill 
against, non-iesident buigesses,i 2G(» 

Nottingham (Darnel Finch, earl ot), holds 
offices ot tiiist under William 111 ,iii 
] 1 1— unites w'ith the wings against the 
tioaty of peace, 249. 

Now'cll (Alexander), parliamentaiy in- 
quiry into his election, i 275 

Noy (William), discovei’s an early tax 
iinpobi'd lor shipping, ii. 12. 

“ Nuisance,” introduction of this woid 
into the Irish bill, iii. 01, note >. 

Oath, called eaj officio, in the high com- 
mission court, 1 . 201 — attacked in the 
house of commons, 212 — ailmmistered 
to papists under James 1 , 407 —to the 
clergy, 1640, u. 114— of abjuration, ui. 
195 

October club, generally Jacobites, iii 225. 

CEcolampudius (Jolm), his doctrines on 
the Lord’s Supper, i. 90 

Offices, new, created at unreasonable 
Sidanes, as bribes to membeis of par- 
liament, iii 190. 

Officers ot the crown, undue pow’cr exerted 
by, i. 3. 

O’Neil, attainted in the parliament of 
1569, and his land foi felted to Uie 
crown, 111 . 378, 379. 

Onslow (speaker), his assertion of the 
projierty of the subject, i. 279. 

Opposition to the couit of Charles II., 
u. 330. 

O'Quigley (Patrick), his case compared 
with Ashton’s, iii. 161. 

Oiange (William, Prince of), declares 
against the plan of restrictions, ii. 438 
— remaiks on his conduct betore the Re- 
volution, 111 . 66 — denved great benefit 
from the rebellion of Monmouth, 67 — 
overtures of the malcontents to, 69— 
leceives assurances of attachment from 
men of rank in England, 81 — invitation 
to him, lb. and note his desim of 
foiming an alliance against Louis XI W, 
86— requested to take the administra- 
tion ot the government of England 
upon himself, 94 — vote of the conven- 
tion d' clarmg . him and the princess 
t)l Orange king and queen of England, 
98. 


PALQRAVE. 

Oidinance, a severe one of Cromwell, ii. 
316 

Ordinance, self-denying, judiciously con- 
ceived, li. 180, 181 mid nuttS *- C 

Origin ot the present legular army, ii. 
315. 

Orkney (countess of), iecei\cs larg-i 
grunts trom William III , m 141 

Orleans (duchess of, sish'r ot Ch.ules II ), 
her famous journey to Dover, n. 581. 

Orleans (duke ot), lavouis the pietender, 
111 . 2 11, note ^ 

Ormond (duke of), engaged in the in- 
teicsts ot the pietindcr, in. 223 and 
note 9 — his unpopulai ity with the Iiish 
catliolics, 398. 

Oimond (James Ruiler, nlaiquis of), sent 
to England by Chailes 11., n 27b 

Orrery (Roger Boyle, earl ot), a catholn, 
u 387. 

Overbury (sir Thomas), hts murder, i 
352 — examination ot, 353, note ^ 

Oxfoid (university of), nica.sure adopted 
to procure its jmlgment in favour of 
the divorce of Heiny ViJI., i 67 — 
attached to popery, 183, and 18 1, nob 1‘ 
— proceedings on doctrine* ot non-ie- 
sistance, 416 — decree of the, again-t 
pernicious books, ii. 466 — opixises the 
measures of James 11 , in 77— taiiiteil 
with Jacobite prejudu es, 250 and noie”' 

Oxtoid, short parliament held at, m 
March, 1681, ii. 446. 

Oxioid (John de Vero, earl of), fined for 
his retainers, i 15— censined by queen 
Maiys council for his leligion, 101, 
note l>. 

Oxford (Robert Hailey, earl of), sends 
abbe Gaultier to m.irshal Beiveick t** 
treat of the Restoration, iii 222— pro- 
mises to send a plan loi eanying it 
into effect, ib —account of painjihlebs 
written on his side, 223, note b~hated 
by both parties, 230— impeached ot 
high treason, 233 — committed to the 
Tower, tb. — impeachment against him 
abandoned, 234 and note 8 ' — his speech 
when the articles were brought up, ib. 

Paget (William, first lord), his remark 
on the doubthil state of religion in 
England, i. 93, m>te <1 — advises the 
sending for German troops to quell 
commotions, tf) — his lands increased by 
the bishopric of Lichfield, 94. 

Palatmate, negotiation of Charles 1. for 
its restoration, n 14. 

Palatine jurisdiction of some counties 
imder the Plantagenets, i. 7. 

Pale, old English of the, ill disposed to 
embrace the reformed religion in Ire- 
land, hi. 372— deputation sent from 
Ireland to England, in the name of all 
the subjects of the, 374 — delegates from, 
committed to the ’fower, ib, aqd note 6. 

Palguve (sir Fiancis), notice of bis 
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I’AMPULKTS. 

“L.s«iay upon the Original Authoiity 
ot tlie king’s Council,” i. h.i,nott. 

Vauiphlets, account of some m the reign 
of Chailes andJames 11 ., ui 170, note ^ 
— and political tracts, their churach'r 
and influence on the public mind at the 
ccminciicemontof the last century, 299 

I’an/ani, a priest, ambassador to Charles 
i , 11 ,^)9 — his leport to the pope ot J‘a- 
pists m fhigland, 68, note ^ 

Pa] lists proceeded against for hearing 
mass, 1 114 — tracts and pajieis to re- 
call the people* of England to their 
faith, 115 and note 

Papists of England, the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand’s iiitcKOssion tor, i 118 — sub- 
sequent persecution ot, 1 19-122 and 
notes' — attended the English church, 
120 — combinations of, utidi'i Elizabeth, 
1J2 — more iigoiously treated, and emi- 
giatiou ot, 1 to, note" — their strength 
and encouragement under Elizabeth, 
143— emissaries liuin ubioad, numbers 
and traitorous pnrpos<‘h ol, ib.~e\e- 
cuK'd toi their religion under Eliza- 
beth, 145— concealnK'Ut ot then tiea- 
cherous puriioses, 14 k — had tiurleigh’s 
provisions against, in the oath ot su- 
pKunacy, 151, 152 — his opinion ttiat 
they were not lediicod by peisecution, 
but seventy against, jiroductive ot 
hypocrites, ib — petition against the 
1) inislimeiit of priests, 153— heavy pe- 
naltic's on, 154 and mde b — tlic queen’s 
dc'ath eoiiteniplated by, 155 — become 
disufft'cted to Elizabeth, ib note o — 
o\t(dleiit conduct of at the bpanish 
iiivasKai, 15b, note, 152 and note"* — 
dc*piess(d state of, rb — continued per- 
secution ot, between 1588 and lOO.t, 
163 and note 9 — statute restricting 
then lesidence.ib. — executed toi .satety 
of the government, and not then reli- 
gion, 164— their simple belict con- 
strued into treason, ^b — the nature of 
their tieason considered, ib. note “ — | 
propca tioii of, in England, undei Eliza- 
beth, 17b, note 9— excluded from the 
house of commons, 190 — treatment ot, 
under James I., 404-414 and — | 
state and mdulgenco of, undc-r Charles 
I., 413 and note, 414 ; ii. 59— inclined to 
support the king, 60 and note ^ — report 
of, in England, by Panzani, 68,wo«e *■ — 
contributions raised by the gentry, 85. 

Parker (Matthew), made archbishop of 
Canteibury, i. 110, note^—hm liberal 
treatment of bishop Tunstall, 1 18, note * 
— liLs conseciation admitted, tb. note* 
—his sentence against lady Grey, 127 
— Ills advice against Mary queen of 
Scots, 139— speech of, against the pa- 
pists, 141 — Elizabeth’s coarse treat- 
ment of his wife, 174, note — defends 
the chuich liturgy and ceremonies, 175, 
179 and note 182, 186— his order for 


PARLIAMENT 

the discipline of the clergy, 179, note 
180~bummons nonconionnihls, ib — 
oideis certificates of the clergv, 183, 
nolei ^ — discussion of rhineh authority 
with Ml. Wentworth, 192 — pioseciites 
the puritan.s, 194 — suppresses then 
“ prophesyingb,” 197— delends the title 
of bishops, 224, note 

Parker (Sainucl, bishop of Oxfoid), ac- 
count ol his Ilistoiy of his Oun Time, 
11 388, note 

Parliament, the present constitution of, 
recognised in the reign of Edwaid If , 
1 .1 — ot Henry VI 1 seesre the crown 
to his posterity, 8 — anxious loi Ins 
union with Elizabeth of York, 9-~ 
power of the privy council ovei the 
nienihers of, 55 — struggles of, against 
the ciowii, lb —complaint ot tlie iiinise 
ot commons against Fisher, 6 t—divoice 
of Henry Vi if. brought before the 
houses ot, 65— address of, moved Icr 
Heniv Vlll. to leceive back queen 
('athciine, 67— influence of the tiown 
ovei, 26 1— statutes for holding, ii. 95, 
96 and note “ — enormous (‘xtension of 
Its )>uvileg 08 , 141 and note ' — lew acts 
of justice. Immunity, generosity, or of 
■wisdeni lioni, rnauilested by, frean then 
quarrel with the king to their expul- 
sion, 1.52— deficient m military lone, 
154 — oilers teims of peace to Charles I. 
at NowcasUe, 185 — deficient in political 
courage, 205— eleven membc-rs cliaiged 
with treason, 2i)6— duiation of, pro- 
posed, 209— h.is no means to withstand 
the power of Cromwell, 239— is strongly 
attached to the established church, 241 
—new one called decidedly rovahst, 
324— ilx implacable resentment against 
the sectaries, ,345 — sessiiin of, hedd at 
Oxfoid in 1665, 349 — tendency ot long 
sessions to form opposition m, 355 — 
supplies granted by, only to be ex- 
pcndc'cl lor specific objects, 357 — 
stieiiiums opposition made by to Charles 
II. and the duke of York, 386— con- 
vention dissolved, m 122— its spirit of 
inquiry alter the Revolution, 143 — 
annual assembly of, rendered necessary, 
149— its members Influenced by bribes, 
189— Its rights out of danger since the 
Revolution, 191— influence over it by 
places and pensions, 264,265— its prac- 
tice to repress disorderly bc'havioiir, 
267 — assumed the power of incapacita- 
tion, 268 — debates in, account of their 
first publication, 300— their great im* 
portance, 301— seat in, necessary quali- 
fication for, 303. 

Parbament of 1685, remarks on its be- 
haviour, iii. 60. 

Parliament (convention), accused of aban- 
doning public liberty at the Restoration 
if. 293 — pass several bills of importance, 
304. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

rarliament (long), called back by the 
council of oflicers, ii. 212 — expelled 
again, 273 — of sevent/'en years’ dura* 
tion dissolved, 429 and 7iote ° — long 
prorogation of, 440 

rarliaracnts, probable effect of Wolsey’s 
measures for raising sufiplies ■without 
tlioir intervention, i. 21 — bill lor tii- 
ennial, iii 148— for septennial, 235, 
236. 

Parliament of Scotland, Its model nearly 
the same as that of the Anglo-Norman 
sovereigns, ill. 306— its mode of con- 
vocation, i6.-— law enacted by .Jamefi I. 
relating to, 307— royal Ixtronghs in the 
fifteenth century, 308— Its legislative 
aiithiirity higher than that of England, 
311 — summoned at his accession by 
James II, acknowledges the kings 
absolute power, 330. 

Parliament of Ireland, similar to an 
English one, iii. 355 — its constitution, 
383— meet in 1634 ; its desire to in‘^lst 
on the confirmation of the graces, 3H6 
— opposition in the, to the crown, 40l 
— Ill 1661, only one catholic returned 
to, 402. 

Parliament of the new protestant nation 
of Ireland always whig, nl. 404. 

Pnrlinmetitary paity (old), assemble to 
take nieiisures against a standing army, 
ii 380. 

Parliamentary privilege, observations re- 
specting, ni 2S7, note 8. 

Parry (Dr. William), executed for a plot 
against Elizabeth, i 155— account of 
him, if), note 

Parry (Dr ), committal and expulsion of, 
by parliament, i. 274. 

Parry (Thomas), his letter concerning 
tbepapistsunder James I ,i 406, note ^ 

Parsons (sir William), and sir John Bor- 
lase (loids justices), succeed lord Strat- 
ford m the government of Ireland, ill. 
390. 

Partition treaty, carl of Portland and lord 
Somers the only ministers proved to he 
concerned m the, ni. 187. 

Party (moderate), endeavour to bring 
about a pacitication with Charles, ii 
152 — negotiation with the king, broken 
off by the action at Brentford, 154 — 
tliree peers of the, go over to the king, 
158. 

Passive obedience (doctrine of), passed 
from the Homilies into the statutes, 
ii. 330 — remarks on the doctrine of, 
463. 

Paul IV, (pope), his arrogant reply to 
the mess^e of Elizabeth, i. 109 and 
note b, 114 . 

Paulet (sir Amins), his honourable and 
humane conduct to Mary Stuart, i. 159, 
note h. 

Peneham (Rev. ), prosecution of, for 

u lilx'llous sermon, i. 343. 


PERSONS. 

Pearce (Dr. Zachary, bishop of Kochf'‘^tel ) 
his right to a scat m parliament alter 
resigning his see, i. 73, 7Wte b. 

Peasantry of England under tlie Plan- 

I tagenets, i. 5 

Peers of England, under the Plantago- 
nets, a small body, i. 5— their pri- 
vileges not considerable, }b. — dis- 
ordered state of, under Henry VI. and 
Edward IV., 9— authority and infiiiente 
of abbots, &c. in the house of, 71 — 
freedom of the, from the oath of ‘..i- 
prcmacy, 116— their mterfeieme with 
elections oppos6«l, 267 — proceedings of 
.Tames I. against, for conduct m par- 
liament, 369 and note ’'—not ot the 
< ouncil could not sit m the htar-cliani' 
her, 11 30, note. 

P(‘erage ot England, probiibly supported 
the commons against the crouii, 
i 55. 

Peerages, several conferred on old Irish 
families, ni 364 

Peerage bill, particulars of the, in. 23S 

Pelhams (the), resign their oftices, and 
oblige George H. to give up lord Gran- 
ville, in 296 

Pi'inberton (sir Francis, chief justice), 
unf'dr in all trials relating to popt ry, 
li 427, 428— his conduct on tlie tiial ot 
lord Russell, 458 

Pembroke (William Herbert, earl of), 
peers' proxies held by, i 378, note h 

Pembroke (Philip Herbert, earl of), sits 
in the house ot commons, ii 235 

Penal sUtutes, power of the crown to 
dispense with, li. 391— seventy of the, 
393— laws enlorced against some un- 
fortunate pnosts,443 — against catholics 
in Ireland, in 400, 4ol. 

Penruddock enters SaUsbiirv, and seize s 
the judge and sheriff, ii 250 and note'*. 

Penry (John, Marlin Mar-pi elate), tried 
and executed for libels against queen 
Elizabeth, kc., i 205 and note 232. 

Pensioners during the pleasure of the 
crown, excluded from the commons, 
ill. 193 

l^epys (Samuel), his Diary — extract 
from, concerning money expended by 
Charles II , ii 359, note 

Permanent military force, national re- 
pugnance to, ni. 259— Its number dur- 
ing the administration of sir Robert 
Walpole, 260. (See Army, and Stand- 
ing Array.) 

Perrot (sir John), his justice in the go- 
vernment of Ireland, iii. 371— falls a 
sacrifice to court intrigue, 372. 

Persecution, religious, greater under 
Charles II. than during the common- 
wealth, ii. 363. 

Persons (father), his book on the suc- 
cession to the English crown, i. 285, 
note ^ — his Leicester's Commonu^ealth, 
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PETITION. 

Petition of Eight, its nature and prof eed- 
ings in, i. 316, 3n9 and 'notes, ii 3. 

Petition and Advice, particulars of the, 
11 . 259— einpow ers Cromwell to appoint 
a successor, 266. 

Petitions, law relating to, ii. 329— for the 
nioeting of pailiamont checked by a 
proclamation of Chailesll, drawn up 
by chief justice North, 442— mterlering 
with the preiogative repugnant to the 
amicnt jirinciplos of our monarchy, ib. 

Petre (lather), with a few catholns, 
take's the management of affairs under 
.fames 11, in 65 and vote Janies 
Jl’s intention of conferring the arch- 
bisho])rK of York on, 77 and note ^ 

Petty (sir AVilliam), his account of the 
Linds foilcitf'd and restored in Ireland, 
ill 3^1, 'note y 

Philip II. (king of Spam), his tcmiptation 
to the Knghsh to detlironc Eluabcih, 

I 286, note. 

Philopater (Andreas Persons), his account 
of the coiitedoracy against Cec il, i. 128, 
not( j'listihes deposing a heretic sove- 
reign, 147, note 9 

PKkeimg (l<nd-koepei), his message to 
the house of commons,!. 259, 

Pii*ri»oint (Henry, lord), hopes to settle 
the nation under Richard Cromwell, ii. 
267— lus aversion to the recall ot Charles 

I I , 289 

Pitt (William, carl of Cliatham), the in- 
( oiiMstency of bis political conduct, iu. 
297 

Plus iV. (pope), his embassy to Eli'/a- 
betli, i 114— moderation of his go- 
\ eminent, 115 — falsely accused of sanc- 
tioning the murder of Elizabeth, 115, 
tiofe ^ 

Pius V (pope), his bull deposing Eliza- 
beth, i 13 1— most injuiious to its own 
party, ] 37— his bull explained by Gre- 
gory XU 1 , 147. 

Place bill of 1743, in 265 and note ®. 

J’higue 111 1665, il. 378 

Plan for s(>tting aside Mary, princess of 
Oi ange, at the period of the Revolution, 

III 68 and note 

PL'intagonets, state of the kingdom under 
the, i 4-8— pnvileges of the nation 
under the, 4— vndence used by their 
oflicers of the crown, 5 — inconsiderable 
pnvileges of the peers, gentry, and 
yeomanry, tb.— their courts of law, tb. 
—constitution of England under the, 
281 ; 11 101 — conduct of with regard to 
the government of Ireland, lii. 360. 

Plays and interludes satirising the clergy, 
1 84 — suppression of plays reflecting 
on the conduct of the king, 370, note ^ 

Pleadings, their nature and process ex- 
plained, I. 6, 'note b. 

Plunket (titular archbishop of Dublin), 
executed, n. 452 and note i— sacrificed 
to the wncked policy of the court, %b. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Pluralities, the greatest abuse of the 
church, 1 210 — bill for restnuning, 

211 . 

Pole (cardinal Reginald), actively em- 
ployed by the pope m fomenting ic- 
bellion in England, i. 29 and note > — 
procures the pope's confirmation of 
grants of abbey LuuK, 104 — tonspnacy 
of lus nephew against queen Elizabeth, 
116 and note 

Polity of England at the accession of 
Henry VIJ , i. 2. 

Political writings, their influence, ni 
299 

P(X)r, the, erroneously supposed to have 
l>een maintained by the alms of mo- 
iiashTies, 1 80— statutes for their pi o- 
vision, lb. and note '. 

Pope, lus authority in England, bow 
taken away, i 64-69 — his right of de- 
posing sovereigns, 147. 

Popery prefcired by the higher ranks in 
Jhaigland, 1 . 1 03— becomes disliked under 
queen Mary, 105. 

Popish plot, great national delusion of 
the, u. 42 i 

Popular iiarty, in the reign of Clmrles 
11 , its connection with France, ii. 402. 

Population, state of, under the Planta- 
genets, i 8 and note 

Poitland (William Bentinck, earl of), re- 
ceives large grants from William 111., 
HI 141 

Pound (Mr ), sentenced by the star- 
cliainlM'r, ii. 34, note 

Power, despotic, no statutes so effectual 
against, as the vigilance of the people, 
ill 298 

Poyning's Law, or Statute of Drogheda, 
provisions of, in. 361 — its most mo- 
mentous article, 362 — bill for suspend- 
ing, 373— attempts to procure its re- 
peal, 404 

I Predestination, canon law against, under 
Edward VI , i 101, note " — dispute on, 

I 400-403 and notes. 

Prerogative, confined nature of the 
royal, i. 2— strengthened by Henry 
Vil,, 10— undue assumption of, c.n the 
diSBolution of parliament, by Charles 
I., 414— of a catholic king, act for 
limiting the, ii. 436— of the kings of 
England in granting dispensations, iu. 
60. 

Prejudices against the house of Hanover, 
ill 254. 

Presbyterians, their attempt to set up a 
government of their own, i 207 — erro- 
neous use of scripture by, 216 — consi- 
der the treaty of Newport as a proper 
basis for the settlement of the kingdom, 
il 294 — dec eived by the king, 335 — re- 
marks on Charles II 's conduct to, 345 
—implore his dispensation for their 
nonconformity, ib. 

Presbytenaii party, supported by the 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 

city of Iiondon, il. 200--regain their 
ascendancy, 215 — ministry solicit a 
revision of the liturgy, 320— clergy of 
Scotland, tbeir power and attimpLs at 
independence, ui. 314 — restrained by 
James VI., 318— intermeddle again 
with public affairs, 319— church, its 
obstinacy, 330. 

J’resbyterian disdplmc of the Scottish 
< hurch, restored, iii 323. 

Presence, the real, zeal of Henry VIII 
111 dele tiding, i 81 — principui theories 
concerning tlie, 89-92 and nolPs only 
two doctrines in leality, 90, note y— be- 
lieved in England in the seventeentli 
century, ii. 63 and note ^ 

Press, libeity ot the, in 168, 169, note *. 

Pieteridei (James Stuart, the), acknow- 
ledg(>d king o( I'higland by France, and 
attainted of high tieason by parliament, 
ill 195— has ti lends in the tory govern- 
ment, 223 and note 9, 221— lands m 
Scotland, and meets with great sutcess, 
232 — invades England, lO —the king oI 
Sweden leagues witii, for liis lestoia- 
tion, 2 U and note t— becomes master ot 
Scotland, and advances to the ci ntre of 
England, 253— rebellion of 1745 con- 
clusive against the possibility ot hts 
restoration, ih. and note 9~dcserted by 
his own party, 255 — insulted by France, 
tb. and note K 

Pnestb, antiquity and evils of tbeir celi- 
bacy, i 91, note ^ — catholic, resigned 
or depuved under Elizalieth, 111— pen- 
sions granted to, th. note f— Romish, 
persecution toi harbouring and sup- 
porting, 120— the most essential part 
of the Komish ritual, 121 — secret tiavcls 
and deceitful labouisol,i6. - unite with 
sectaiians, ih — oidered to depaitfiom 
England unless they acknowledge the 
queen’s allegiance, 160 

Priests and Jesuits, mtngueii of, against 
Elizabeth, i. 137 — statute against, ib. 

Priests (popish seminary), executed 
under Elizabeth, i. 145 — lord Bur- 
leigh’s justification of their persecu- 
tion, 149— ordered to quit the kingdom, 
153. 

Priests (Romish), in Ireland, engaged in 
a conspiracy with the court of Spain, 
lii, 376— ordered to quit Ireland by 
pioclamation, ib 

Prince of Wales (son of James II.), sus- 
picions attending the biith of, un- 
founded, iii. 81 and 7t,ote 

I rmciples of toleration tally established, 
111 250,251. 

Printing, bill for the regulation of, iii. 3. 

Punting and bookselling, regulated by 
proclamations, i. 238 and nota k i ™ *>. 

Priors, pensions given to, on their sup- 
pi ession, 1. 73, note 

Prisoneis of w'ar made amenable to the 
laws ot Enalaud, i. 160. 


PROTESTANTS. 

IVivilogc, breach of, meinbeis of parlia- 
ment committed tor, m. 267 — punish- 
ment of, extended to strangers, 269 — 
iieviT so frequent as m the reign of 
William 111 , lb. 

Privilege ol parliament, discussed, m, 
25— not controllable bycointsot law, 
274 — important, the jiower ot (<an- 
initting ail who disobey its orders to 
attend as witnesses, 277- danger rff 
stretdiing too tar, 281 'and note — 
iineontrollablo, draws with it nnimiited 
])ow'er ot punishment, 286, 287 and 
note 9 

Privy council, illegal jurisdiction cxei- 
cisc'd by the, i 48— the print ipal 
gi levatu e under the Tudors, \b — its 
probable ermnexu'n with the court ot 
stai-cluiinbei, 52— authonty ol the, 
over pailiament, 55 — illegat eommit- 
inents of the, under Elizabetli, 23 1 
— power ot its proclamations con- 
sideri'd, 236 — all raatteis of state fot- 
meily resolved m, 348 and -note— its 
power of imprisoning, 3H3 m^vott^ 
— (ommission for enabling it to inter- 
teie with courts ot justice, n 
— without power to tax the realm, 21 
— ol li eland, filled with catholics bj 
James 11., ni. 398. 

Privy-seal, letter of, for borrowing 
money, i 244, 246 and notesi 38! 

Proceedings against Shaftesbuiy and Col- 
lege, 11 448 and note 

Proclamation ot Henry Vll , controllirg 
the subject’s right ot doing all things 
not unLiwful, i. 4 — of the sovereign m 
council, authority attached to, 237- 
unwarranted power of some ol tliohc 
under Kh/abeth, 236, 238 — of martMl 
law against libels, &c , 241 — of Janus 
1 tor conformity, 298 — for summoning 
his first parliament, 299— house ot 
commons’ complaint against, ;t27 — 
debate of judges, &c. on, 345- ilh- 
gality of, xh. and note 9_issued iindei 
Charles 1., n. 24, 25 

Projects of lord William Russell and 
colonel Sidney, ii. 455. 

Projihesyings, religious exercises so called, 

1 . 197— suppression of, t6.— tolerated 
by some prelates, ib. 

Propositions (the nineteen), offered to 
Charles I. at York, ii. 137 and mie Y 

Protestants, origin of the name, i. 95, 
7}ote h — number of, executed unihT 
queen Mary, 105, note f— increased by 
her persecution, 106— never approved 
oi religious persecution, 122, noteO — 
faith, league ot the catholic princes 
against the, 136, note k_origm of the 
differences between, 170 — emig^-atioii 
of, to (Germany, 171-^ibhke of, to the 
English htnrgy and ceremonies, 171- 
175 and »? o^es— proportion ot, m Eng- 
land, under Elizabeth, 176, note 9— 
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PUOTESrANTlSM. 

favour Arabella Stuart’s claim on the 
crown, 2 h7, note, b — dissenters, bill to 
relieve, loi»t olf the table of the house 
ot lords, 111 . 171 — succession in danger, 
221, noU k, 222 — chuich established by 
Elizabeth in li eland, 3b7— many of the 
wealthiei lamilies conlorrn to the, 4u 1 

Protestantism, dissolution of the monas- 
teries essential to its establishment,!. 
74 — btiengthened by the distiibution 
ot their revenues, &c , 79- slow pio- 
gress ot, in the north of England, 92. 

Protestation of the house ot commons 
against at\)ournment in lb21, i 3b7 

Prynne (William), piosecution of, by the 
star-tliamber, li 37 and note 3, 38 

Pultency (Mi ),his lemark on the stand- 
ing atmy, in 2b0, 2bl. 

Pui gator y, doctrine of, abolished bj- the 
reloinieis, i 87. 

Punt.ins address Elizabeth against the 
qiK'en ot Scots, 1 . 138— laws of Eliza- 
beth respecting, i. chap iv. 170- 
228— rapid increase ot, under Eliza- 
beth, 179— begin to form C'onvenlicles, 
181— advised not to sepaiate, ib , 
vote fiist instance of their prose- 
cution, 182 —supporters and (»pposers 
ot,m the chinch and state, i6.— then 
opposition to civil authoiity m the 
chimh, 185 — not all opposed to 
the royal supremacy, 189 and note 9 
— predominance of, under Ehzabetli, 
tb. and note ‘■—prosecuted by the pre- 
lates, 194— partly supported by tlie 
puvy council, ib — tolerated to pie- 
serve the protostunt religion, 196— 
deprived by archbishop Wbilgiit, 200 
and b_iord Burleigh faumrable 
to, 202— libels published by, 205, 206 
and notes * 6 — their church goviTU- 
mont set up, 207 — dangerous extent of 
their doctrines, 208 — their sentiments 
on civil government, i6.— severe sta- 
tute against, 213— state of their con- 
tioversy with the church under Eliza- 
beth, 214, note > —object to the title 
of bishops, 224, note — Elizabeth’s 
reported offer to, 226, note ** — civil 
libel ty preserved by the, 230— their 
expectations on the accession of James 
1 , 297, note “—summoned to a conter- 
ence at Hampton Court, t&.— alarmed 
at the kings proceedings, .30.3— mm is- 
ters of the, deprived by archbishop 
Bancroft, 394 and note k — character 
of the, 39 j — difference with the sabb. 1 - 
tarians, 397 — doctruial puritans, tb. 
and note 

Purveyance, abuses of, i 301 — proceed- 
ings of parliament against, ib. ; ii. 313 — 
taken away, 99. 

Pyrenees, treaty of the, ii. 279. 

Quartering of soldiers (compulsory), trea- 
toou of, ii. 107. 


REFORMERS. 

Raleigh (sir Walter), instances of hi 4 
flattery ot monarchy, i. 277 and nott 9 
—his execution, character, and pie- 
bable guilt cun.sidcTcd, 354 and vous 
h I— his iirst success m the Munster 
colonies, in. .179. 

Rankes ‘ Histoiy of tho Popes,’ notice 
ot, 1 119, note 

Reading, a lloini.sh attorney, trial of, u. 
426 

Real prcacmce denied m the articles of 
the chuich ot England, i 91— th** term 
not found m the writers of the 16th 
age, except m the sense of “ corporal,” 
n. 63, note 

Rebellion (northern), excited by tho 
h.nsh innovations of Homy VI I L; 
appeased by conciliatory measuies, but 
made a pretext lor several executions 
ol p«‘rsons ot rank, i. 28— in Ireland, 
in 1641, 111 .382, 391— success of the 
insurgents in the, 393— ot lOOo, foi- 
h-itures on account ot the, 40(' 

llecovfiy (common), for cutting off the 
entail ol estates, its ongm and esta- 
blushmont, i 12. 

Recusancy, peisc-cutions for, under Eliza- 
beth, 1 118— heavy penalties on., under 
Elizabeth, 144, 145— annual fines paid 
for, 154, note b. 

llecusanhs, seventy against, productive 
ot hyiiocrites, i 163 — annual liias 
paid by, 154, »?eteb—statuteiesl laming 
their lesidence, 163— penalties I’pfiii, 
under James 1 , 405, note ‘ , 4o6, 7'ott 

Reed (alderman Richard), his tieatment 
lor letiiMiig to contribute to the bene- 
volence m 1545, i 25. 

Reeves (John), his Histoiy of English 
Law, character of, 1 . 13, note « 

Relormation of the church giadually pie- 
puicd and effected, i. 57— disposition of 
the people for a, 68— uncertain ad- 
vance ot the, after the separation from 
Rome and dissolution oi moinist cries, 
81 — spread oi, m England, 82— pro- 
moted by translating the Sciiptures, 
83, 8 1— principal innovations ol the, 
m the church of England, 86-92 — 
chiefly 111 towns and eastern coiintiC'. 
ot England, 92 — German troops broiighi 
over at the time of, 93, note 3 — mea- 
sures of, under Edward VI,, too zeal- 
ously conducted, 94— tolerartion not 
considered practicalde m the, 95— m 
Germany, caused by vices ot the su- 
perior eexilesiastics, 99— Us actual pro- 
gress under Edward VI., 103. 

Bejoimatw Legum Eedesmstuum, ac- 
count of the compilation and canons 
of, 1 . 101, note “ — extract from, 102, 
note. 

Reformers, their predilection for satirical 
libels, 1 205— tor the Mosaic polity, 
208, note 8' — of Scotland, then cxtieme 
mcxieiation, hi. 315 and note “ 
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REFUGEES. 

Kcfugees, popisb, their exertions against 
Elmbeth, i. 137, 143. 

llegalities ot Scotland, thoir power, iil. 
311. 

llegicides, execution of the, ii. 308— 
some saved Irom cajutal punishment, 
325. 

lleligion, retormation of, gradually pie- 
pared and ef[(‘cted, i. 67 — state ot, in 
England, at ilie beginning ot the six- 
teenth century, 58 — different restraints 
ot governments on, 94 — Roman ca- 
tholie, abolished in Stotland, in. 313 

Religious toleration, in. 170 — mtringe- 
ment of, 248. 

Remonstrance on the slate of the king- 
dom under Chailes 1., n. 122 and 
note 

Republican paity, tiist decisive proof of 
a, ii. 219 — composed of two parlies, 
levellers and anabaptists, 240— govern- 
ment by, ill-suited to the English in 
1659, 274 — no, in the reign of Williaui 
HI , lii. 120, 121. 

Reics^ (sir John), his conversation with 
lord Halilax, ii 446 and note “ 

Restitution of crown and church lands, 
11. 309. 

Restoration of Charles II , remarks on 
the unconditional, ii. 293 — popular joy 
at the, 303— chiefly owing to the pres- 
byteilans, 324. 

Revenue, settlement of the, lii. 115— 
statement of the, by Ralph, xh note — 
buipluB, m Ireland, dispute between 
the commons and the government con- 
cerning its appropriation, 408 

Revolution in 1688, its true basis, in. 63 
—its justice and necessity, 8.1— argu- 
ment against it, 84 — favourable cn- 
cumstaiM.es attendmg the, 88, 89 — 
salutary consequences resulting fiom 
the, 91— Its great advantage, 92— its 
temperate accomplishment, 107 — in 
Scotland, and establishment of presby- 
tery, 331. 

Reynolds (Dr.), at the Hampton Court 
conference, i 297, Wite 

Ilichaid IL, statute of, restraining the 
papal authority, i. 64— supply raised 
under, ii. 20 — his mvaslon ot Ireland, 
iii. 358. 

Richaid III., first passed the statute of 
fines,, i. 11. 

Richelieu (cardinal, Armand du Plessis), 
his intrigues agamst England, u. 15, 
note 

Richmond (Charles Stuart, duke of), his 
marriage with Miss Stewart, ii. 363. 

Richmond Park extended, n. 11, note «. 

Ridley (Nicholas, bishop of Ixindon), 
liberality of, to the princess Mary, i. 
95— assists in remodelling the English 
chuich, 97, note P— firmness of, m the 
cause of lady Jane Grey, 99 — modera- 
tion in the measures of reform, tb. 


SALISBURY. 

Right of the commons as to money biil>s 

I. 276, ill. 27. 

Robbers and murderers deprived of tne 
lienefit of clergy, i, 58. 

Rochester (Laur. Hyde, lord), bis a'->- 
mihsal, 111 65, 66 and note 1 — creatts, 
gieat alarm, xb and xwtc 6. 

Rockingham Forest mcrcased, ii. 11. 

Rockisane (archbishop ol Prague), lus 
leply to cardinal Caijaval at the coun- 
cil of Basle, i 192, note “ 

Roc'kwood ( ), persecution of, for 

popeiy, 1 142, note *1 

Roman catholic prelates of Seothuul, 
imhiding liie regular',, ulloved two 
thirils oi their icvenms, in. 115 

Roml.^h priests, addiess to the king to 
send them out ol the kingdom, ii. 347, 
348 and note '*~thoii policy, 388— 
superstition, general ablioirence oi tlie, 
in 55 

Root and bi anch party, ii 1 1 C. 

Ross (riiomas), executed lot publishing 
at Oxfoid a blasjtheinous libel, in 325 

Royal lainilies of li eland (O’Neal. O’Coii- 
noi, O'Brien, O’Malaclilin, and Mao 
Munough), protected by the English 
law, m. 352. 

Royal power, its constitutional bound- 
aries well established, lu l 

Royalists, decimation ot the, bv Crom- 
'well, 11 252 and note ^ — discontent of 
the, 310, 311 and note 

Rumji, the parliament commonly so 
called, ii. 238 and note d—funatical 
bailed of, to the king, xb 

Rupert (prince), Bristol taken by, u 161 
— and Newcastle deleated at Marstmi 
Moor, 168 — consc'quences of the sami*, 
xb, 

Russel (Admiral), engaged in intrigues, 
lu 125, 126 — his conduct at the battle 
of La Hogue, and quarrel with the 
boaid of admiralty, ib — pai liamentaiy 
inquiry into their dispute, 1 14. 

Russell "(lord), sincerely patiiotic m las 
clandestine intercourse with hiance, 

II. 405 and note 9_and the earl of 
Essex concert measuies fur a resistance 
to the government, 456 — they lececle 
from the councils of Shaftesbury, ib. — 
evidence on his trial not sufficient to 
justify his conviction, 457 and xiote 

Rye-house plot, u. 423 and note **. 

Ryswick (tieaty of), particulars relating 
to, lu. 137, 138. 

Sabliataiians, origin and tenets of, i. 397 
and note 

Salisbury (countess of), her execution, 
causes of, i. 29 — not heard in her de- 
fence, 30, note 

Salisbury Robert Cecil, earl of), extenu- 
ates the \cTongs imputed to Spain, i 
314— his scheme for proem ing an an- 
nual revenue fiom the commons, 330— 
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SAMPSON. 

Ills death and charaicter, 332, 333 and 
ttoles ’**" — (William Cecil, eail of), his 
lurest amerciament, ii. 11. 

Sampsou, the puritan, his remonstrance 
against the iiapists, i. 140. 

Sancrolt (rhomas, archbishop of Can- 
terbury), his scheme ot comprehen- 
sion, 111 . 172. 

Sandys (sirEdv^m), his commitment to 
the Tower, i JbJ, 304 and wite i, 
372. 

Savoy, confeience at the, m 1661, ii. 336 
— animosity Ixitween the parties, .137 
— conduct of the cbiiichmen not justi- 
fiable, xb. and note “ — only proiluctive 
of a mure exasperated diDUiiion, xb — 
general remarks on, xb. 338 

Sawyer (sir Kobort), expelled from the 
house ot commons, in. 113 and notes^^. 

Soambler (Edmund, bishop ol Norwich), 
his chai actor, 1 225. 

Scandinavia, colonists from, settle on the 
coasts ot li eland, in. 343 

Scheme of ciauprehension and mdulgonce, 
11 374 — ohsoivations on the, ill 173 

Schism in the constitutional party under 
Charles J , il 120 and rioies “t_of the 
nonjurois. Ill 174-176. 

Schools (tiee), in Ireland, act passed m 
the reign of Elizabeth for erecting, in. 
375, note k 

Scotland, unceitaiu succession of the 
English Clown m tlie royal family of, 
1 . 123, 161— its claims not favouicd, 
129— puntaniiul chunh government 
established in, 209 — union with Eng- 
land brought forward, 309-311 and 
notes ' — troubh^s commenced in, 
11 84,85 and nob' i»— privy couiu il of, 
alxilislied, in. 203 and note b— its early 
state wildly ('eltic betoie the twclttli 
century, 30*5 — its want of records, 306 
—its wealth, 312 —character ot its his- 
tory fiom the Keformation, 314 — 
church of, still preserves the forms of 
the sixteenth century, 315, 334 — esta- 
blishment of episcopacy in, 320 — 
could not remain mditferent during tlic 
civil war in England, 326— crown ol, 
tendered to William and Mary, 332 — 
episcopal and presbyterian, chief con- 
troversy between, 313 — practice ob- 
served in summoning the national 
assembly of the, 334, 335 and note ' — 
assemblies of the, judicious admixture 
of laymen in, xb. 

Scots, the, conduct of, to Charles I., ii. 
194, 196, and notes — conclude a 

treaty w itli Charles, and invade Eng- 
land, 214 

Scots presbyterians sincerely attached to 
king Chailes, ii 203 and note i. 

Scot and lot boroughs, very opposite 
species ot fraiichibe in, iii. 43 and 
note ®. 

Scripture, English translation of pro- 


SHEFFIELD. 

scribed, i. 83— permitted to be read, 
and prohibited, xb. and note “ — effect of 
their general use, xb. 

Scroggs (chief justice), impeached for 
treason, li. 447. 

Scudanioie (loid), anecdote of, ii. 65 and 
note k. 

Seal, great, lord keeper Littleton carries 
it to the king, n. 161 — new one oidered 
to be niaiVe by the paili.imeiit, 162. 

Seats in parliament, sale ot, ui. 303. 

Secret corruption, 111 265. 

Secret historical documents brought to 
light by Maepherson and Dalrymple, 
in 123. 

Seciet-hervice money dl'^posod of to cor- 
rupt the parliament, in. 189 and notef^ 

Societ treaty ot 1671), auecdotct, and par- 
ticulars relating to, n. 382 and note 3-— 
diilercnees between Chailes and Louis 
as to the mode of its execution, 383, 
384. 

Scitaiies, persecution or toleration the 
only means of dealing with, i 2(i5 

Selden (John), summoned before the star- 
chamber, i 360 

Septs of the north of Ireland, liberty 
tnjoyed by, in 352—01 Munstei and 
].einster, their oppression, —oilers 
made by some lor pernnssiou to live 
under the English law, 353. 

Serjeant oi the liouse of connnons, au- 
thority of the, 1. 268-272. 

Se&Moii, court of, of Scotland, its oiigin 
and judicatui e, in, 312. 

Settlement, act ot, rights of the reigning 
monarch emanate trom the parliament 
and people, by the, m. 92— Black&tune’s 
Mcw of, 181, note ^ 

Settlement ol the levenue, u 3il 

Seymour (loid), ot Sudeley, comts the 
favour ot the young king, Edward VI , 

I 3«~entertams a hope of mariyiiig 
Xinncess Elizabeth, 39 — accused ol trea- 
son, and not beard m his defence, xb. — 
wan ant for bis execution signed by his 
brother, xb. 

Seymour (William, marquis of Hertford), 
married to lady Arabella Stuart, i. 351. 

Seymour (sir Francis), his refusal to pay 
ship-money, ii 86 and note 4*. 

Shaftesbury (Anthony, third earl of), de- 
claration of indulgence projected by, 

II 390 — fall of, and his party, 395 — 
bad pnnciples of, 433 — desperate coun- 
sels of, 456 — committed to the Tower 
with three other peers, by tlie lords 
for calling in.question the legal con- 
tinuance of parliament, aftei a proro- 
gation of twelve months, iii 281. 

Shaftesbury and College, impeachment 
of, il. 448-450 and m)tes d f g. 

Sharp (Janies), archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, an mfamous apostate and per- 
secutor, 111 . 329. 

Shefideld (sir Robert), confined in the 
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Tower for his complaint against Wol- 
sey, 1 54, note k. 

Shelley (sir Richard), reluctantly per- 
mitted to enjoy his religion, i. 141. 

Sheplieid ("Mr), expelled the house of 
commons, i. 400. 

Sheifteld ( ), iccorder of Sall‘^bury, 

star-chamber prosecution of, ii. 65, 
note 

SlK'rlock (Dr.), his work entitled Ca&e of 
Jiemtance to tfm Supreme Poweis, u. 
463 and note ® — his inciinsistency, in 
108, note h — a pamphlet, entitled A 
Second LHter to a Fnend, attributed 
to him, lb. 

Ship-money, its origin and imposition, ii. 
12— extended to the whole kingdom, 
15 — tiiala concerning, 16-18 and ^^o^cs 
I k case of Hampden, 17 and note k 
— the king’s pioposal of resigning lor 
a supply, 90, note b— declared illegal, 97. 

Shirley (sir Thomas), parliamentaiy pro- 
ceedings on his arrest, i. 302. 

Shirley (Dr ). .md sir John P’agg, case 
betiveen, 111 25. 

Showed, infamous addiess of the barris- 
teis ol the Middle Temple under the 
direction of, in 72. 

Shrewsbury (carl of), engaged in in- 
trigues, ill. 125 — his letter to king 
William after h'enwick's accusation ot 
him, 126 and note 

Shrewsbury (lady), fine and imprison- 
ment of, i. 351. 

Sibthorp ( ), his assertion of kingly 

powei, i. 417. 

Siduey (sir Philip), writes a remon- 
strance against Elizabeth's match with 
the duke of Anjou, i. 232. 

Sidney (Algenion), receives pecuniary 
gratifications from France, ii. 406— was 
a distressed man, 408 — his dislike to 
the pimee of Orange, t6 — his convic- 
tion illegally obtained, 459 and note * 
— oliservations on his character and 
conduct, 460. 

Sidney (sir Henry), his representation to 
queen l^lizabeth of the wretched con- 
dition of the Irish, ill 370 and note 
his second government in Ireland ex- 
cites resistant e by an attempt to sub- 
vert the liberties of the pale, 373 — his 
disappointment at the want of firm- 
ness m queen VJirabeth, 374, note 5— 
account of the protestant church in 
Ireland, 375, note k. 

Silenced preachers set at liberty, i. 180, 
note 

Six articles, law of, on the celibacy of 
priests, i. 91. 

Skinner ( Thomas), case of, against the 
East India Company, iii. 21 — com- 
mitted by the commons for breeu^h of 
privilege, 23. 

Smith (sir Thomas), his Treatise on the 
Commonwealth of England, cited con- | 


SPIES. 

ccming the star-chamber, i. 49 — ^his 
account ot causes belonging to the 
court of star-thamber, 53 — his natural 
son sent with a body of English to 
settle in Ireland, in. 379. 

Soap, chartered company lor mak iig. ii. 
11 . 

Somers (lord chancellor), puts the great 
seal to blank powers, in. 146, 147 and 
notes ® f. 

Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Oxford, and 
Sunderland, kept out of administra- 
tion by the dislike of queen Anne, ui 
209 

Somerset (IMward Seymour), duke ol, 
obtains a patent constituting him pro- 
tector ; dihcoveis a rival m his, bi other, 
lonl Seymour; signs his wariant for 
execution, i. 39— deprived ot his autho- 
nty, 40 — accused of a cons])!! icy to 
murdei some of the privy countillors, 
lb — evidetue not msunicient, in- 
clined to the Kefonnation, and po^^ erhil 
in tlie council, 85— his destruction of 
churthos to erect lus palace, 94 — de- 
signed the demolition of Westminster 
Abbey, tb . — his liberality to the prin- 
cess Mary, 95, note k. 

Somerset (Robert Car, earl of), his guilt 
ot the murder of Overbuiy e.\amined, 
1. 352, 353 and note *5 

Somervilb*, executed for a plot against 
Elizabeth, i. 155. 

Southampton (Thomas Wiiothesley, earl 
of), his estate m the New Forest seized, 
11 10— his opposition to the statute 
against nonconfoi mists, 350. 

Southey (Robert), his assertion on perse- 
cution aiul toleration m the church of 
England, 1 ]22, note d. 

Sovereigns, their inviolability to criminal 
pioccss examined, i 159, 160 — their 
power weakened by the distinction of 
party, in. 294 

Spam, design of transfoinng England to 
the yoke ot, i. 46— dislike of the Eng- 
lish to, under queen Mary, 105— king 
James’s jiaitiality for, 313 and nobs 
d — connexion with England under 
.lames 1 , 333 — his unhappy predilec- 
tion for, 355 and note ^ — tieaty of 
royal marriage with, 365, 369— policy 
ot Charles 1. with, li 16 and notf’s d — 
decline of the power ot, after the treaty 
of the IVrenees, 376. 

Speaker of the house of commons, power 
of, concerning bills, i. 263, note. 

Speech, freedom of, in parliament, li. 4. 

Speed (John), his valuation of the sup- 
press^ monasteries, i. 76, note d 

Spenser (Edmund), his Account of Ire- 
Uwd,iii. 371, note 379— the first three 
books of his Faery Queen, where 
written, ib. 

Spies should be beard with suspicion m 
CAses of tieason, iii. 164. 
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Spire, protestation of, by the Lutheran 
princes against mass, i. 95, note b. 

Sports, declaration ot, by James I., 1. 399 
— by Charles I., li. 56. 

Sprot, a notary, executed in Scotland for 
concealing letters, lii. 325. 

Stafford (William Howard, loi*d), con- 
victed of the popish plot, ii. 428 and 
note K 

Standing army, without consent of par- 
liament, declared illegal, iil. 105, 106 
and note f — national repugnance to its 
rise, 260, 261. 

Standish (Dr. ), denies the divine 

privileges of the clergy, i. 58 — cen- 
sured in the Journals, 7 Hen. Vlll., 69, ] 
note 


St. Bartholomew (day of), 2000 persons 
resign their preteiments, ii. 341. 

St. Germain’s (court of), lueserve a j 
secret connexion with Godolphin and 
Marlborough, iii, 220, 221. j 

St. John (Oliver), declines to contribute i 
to the benevolences, i. 342 — his state- ! 
merit of means for defence of the royal 
preiogative, ii 18, 19. i 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, noncon- 
formists of, in 1565, 1 . 185, note i. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, proposed improve- 
ment of, II 27. j 

St. Phelipe, remarkable passage in his 
Memoirs, lii. 212, no^e ®. 

Star-chamber, court of, the same as the 
ancient Concilium Regie, or Ordinor 
rium, i. 60 and note S—account of the 
powers of, 61 — augmented by cardinal 
Wolsey, 52 — original limitation and 
Judges of the, 54 and note ""—causes 
within the cognizance of the, ib, — its 
arbitrary and illegal powers, 55— not 
the court erected by Henry VIL, tb. 
note "—examination of papists in the, 
12(1— security of the, 230— power of, 
233 — instances of its extended autho- 
rity, 349— informations in the, against 
London, ii. 27— jurisdiction of the, 29- 
33— caution of, in cases of inheritance, 
31 — offences belonging to, ib, — mode of 
process in the, 3.1 — punishments in- 
flicted by the, 33, 34 and note$ “ ^ — 
fines and sentences of the, 35— corrupt 
and partial, 36, note y— act for abolish- 
ing, 97 and 98, note "—attempt to re- 
vive the, 333— report of committee of 
the lords concerning the, ib. 

State, council of, consists of forty-one 
members, ii. 235 — tests propos^ to 
the, to which only nineteen sub- 
scribed, ib. 

Stationers, company of, power given to, 
over printers and booksellers, f. 239. 
Statute of jtbe 15th of Edward II., recog- 
nising the existence of the present 
constitution of parliament, 1. 3 — of 
11th Henry VII. protecting persons in 
the king’s service, 9 — extraordinaiy. 


VOL. III. 


giving to Henry 'VIII. all moneys paid 
by way of loan, &c., 23— similar act 
releasing to him all moneys he had 
subsequently borrowed, 24— 11th 
Henry VII. for payment of arrears ot 
benevolences, 14 and mte I — ot fines 
enacted by Henry VII. merely a 
transcript from one of Richard III , 
11 — otgect of thii, enactment, tb.—of 
Edward I. de donis conditionalibus, 12 
— revived under Henry VII., and their 
penalties enforced, 16— of Ist Henry 
Vlll. for amendment of escheats, 16 — 
of 11th Henry VII. giving power to 
justices of tile peace, ib . — lor tlie ex- 
clusion of pnncess Mary from the suc- 
cession in 1634, .34 — of Henry Vll 
concerning the court of star-chamber, 
53-55, and notes "" "—of Henry Vi toi 
compelling cletks to plead their privi- 
lege, 58— of 4th Henry VII. tor biand- 
ing deiks convicted of felony, rb — of 
Richard II. restraining the papal juris- 
diction, 64 — of Henry Vlll. taking 
away appeals to Rome, 66— of ditto on 
the consecration of bisliops, ib. — of 
mortmain of Edwaid I. and III , 69— 
of 27th Henry Vlll. censures the vices 
of monasteries, 72, note * — of Henry 
VIII., 1st Edward VI., 14th Elizabeih, 
for support of the poor, 80 and note >— 
of 34th Hemy Vlll against the sale 
and reading of Tindal’s Bible, 83 and 
note " — of 2nd, 3rd, and 6tn of Edward 
VI. on the celibacy of priests, 92— of 
2nd Edward VI. against irreverently 
speaking of the sacrament, 93— for 
abolishing chantries, 94 and note f— of 
2nd and 3rd Edward VI. against heal- 
ing mass, 95 — ot 25th Henry Vlll. 
against importation of foreign books, 
82, note "" — of supremacy and uni- 
formity, Ist of Elizabeth, 112— of 6 th 
Elizabeth against fantastical prophe- 
cies, 116, note “—for the assurance of 
the queen’s power, 116— opposed by 
Mr. Atkinson and lord Montagu, ib . — 
arguments for it, 117, note ‘i—of 8th of 
Elizabeth on behalf of the bishops, 1 18 
and notet — of 28th and 35th Henry 
VIII. on the succession, 122— of I3th 
of Elizabeth on altering the succession, 
129 — 13th Elizabeth against papists, 
137, 149 and note— of 23id ditto aminst 
recusancy, 145— of 26th Edward IIL 
against treason, 146 — of Elizabeth, 
commanding papists to depart the 
kingdom, 153— of 27tb Elizabeth for 
her security, 157— of 33rd Elizabeth 
restricting tte residence of popish re- 
cusants, 163— of 13th Elizabeth for sub- 
scribing church articles, 192— of 23rd 
Elizabeth against seditious books of 
seminary priests, wrested against the 
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314— of 1st of Elizabeth, restraining 
the grant of ecclesiastical lands, 224 — 
of I4th Elizabeth on recusants, 244, 
note— of Confirmatio Ghartarum and 
Magna Chai ta, 315— of 45th Edward 
III. against new customs, 319, 320— of 
34th Henry Vlll. lor court of council 
of Wales, 328, note d_of 34 th of Henry 
VIII. on making laws for Wales, 339, 
340 — of 2nd and 3rd Edward VI. for 
preserving Lent, 398, note— of 6th, 
27th, and 35 th of Elizabeth, for in- 
crease ot the flsheiw, zb. — of 1st and 
3rd Charles I. for observance of Sun- 
day, 400, note * — of 1st Edward II., Be 
Militibm, ii 10, note of 4th Edward 
III. for holding parliaments, 95, 96 and 
note ‘‘—of 16th Charles I. lor abolishing 
court of star-chamber, &c., 98, 99 and 
note* ® f— for determining forests, re- 
straining purveyance, amending the 
stannary couits, levying troops, 99, 
100 — of Ist and 26th of Edward 111., 
and 4th Henry IV., amending military 
service, 130 —of Winchester, for de- 
fence of the nation, 132 — of ist James 
1. on furnishing soldiers, 133, note P— 
of Edward IV., constructive interpre- 
tation of, by chief Justice Piyre, lii. 165 
—of leasing-making in Scotland, 324 — 
English, question on their validity in 
Ireland, 405. 

Statute of Kilkenny, its influence on the 
government of Ireland, iii. 357, note *. 

Statutes, Irish, account of the, ul. 366 — 
English, extended to Ireland, 362 and 
note 8. 

Stawell, a gentleman of Devonshire, re- 
fuses compliance to the speaker's war- 
rant, li. 446. 

Steele (sir Richard), expelled the house 
of commons for writing a pamphlet 
reflecting on the ministry, lit 268. 

Stephens (Rev. Mr.), justice Powell’s 
observations in passing sentence on 
him for a libel on mmisters, iii. 167, 
note*. 

Stewart (Miss), her marriage with the 
duke of Richmond, ii. 363 and note ®. 

Stone (primate of Ireland), his great 
share in the government of Ireland in 
the reign of George II., iii. 404. 

Storle (.John), his omamittal by autho- 
rity of parliament, i. 271. 

Stow (John), his library seized, i. 238. 

Strafford ('Ihomas Wentworth earl of), 
character of, ii. 41 and note k— made 
president of the council ot the north, 
42 — lord-deputy of Ireland, 44— his 
correspondence with archbishop Laud, 
46-48 and notes — his sentiments and 
practice on ship-money, 61 — advice to 
Charles 1. against war with Spam. 52 
—his sentiments and use of parlia- 
ments, 63, 64— summary of his con- 
duct, &c., ib., 55 and note *^hi8 im- 


SUNDAY. 

peachment, 103 and note P— Its Justice 
discussed, 105-112 and note*— his able 
government of Ireland, lii. 385, 386 
and notes b ® — procures six subsidies, 386. 

Strangers amenable to law wherever they 
dwell, i. 160. 

Strickland (Mr.), his attack on the abuses 
of the church of England, i. 190 — taken 
from his seat m the house of commons, 
253— restored to it, 254 

Strongbow (earl), his acquisitions in Irp- 
land, iii. 348, 349 — his possessions 
divided among his five sisters, 351 

Stuart (Arabella), her title to the Eng- 
lish crown, 1 287 and note b— her un- 
happy life and persecutions, 350, 351 
and note d. 

Stuart (house of), want of legal title to 
the crown, i. 28-<, 289 and note d.‘ 

Stuart, Henry VII , Henry VIII., Eliza- 
beth, and the four kings of the house 
of, master-movers of their own policy, 
ill. 292. 

Stuart papers in the hands of George IV., 
iiL 253, note 

Stubbe, his pamphlet against Elizabeth's 
marriage with the duke of Anjou, 1. 232, 
233. 

Subsidies, popular aversion to, i. 13— 
grant of, in 1588, 261— in 1693-1601, 
263, 264 — less frequent in Scotland 
than in England, iii. 310. 

Subsidy, value of, examined, i. 370, note *. 

Succession, difficulties in regard to the, 
created by Henry’s two divorces, i. 
34 — princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
nominated in the entail after the king’s 
male issue ; crown devised to tlie heirs 
of Mary, duchess of Suffolk, to the 
exclusion of the royal family of Scot- 
land, tb. 

Suffolk (Frances Brandon, duchess of), 
emigrates on account of her religion, 
i. 103, note b. 

Suffolk (family of Brandon, duke of), 
succession of the crown settled in, L 
123, 129, 286 — title ot, nearly defeated 
by Elizabeth, 127 — descendants of, 
living at the death of Elizabeth, 290, 
293 — present representatives of their 
claim, t6., note ”. 

Suffolk (Edmund de la Pole, earl of), 
conspires against Henry VIL, attainted, 
flies to the Netherlands, given up by 
the archduke Philip on condition of 
safety : Henry VUI. causes him to be 
executed, i. 26. 

Suffolk, county of, assists in placing 
Mary on the throne, and suffers greatly 
from her persecution, i. 103 and note *. 

Sully (due de), wears mourning for Eli- 
zabeth at the court of James I., L 296, 
note *. 

Sunday, differences on the observance of, 
i. 397 and note ® — statutes for, 400 and 
note*. 
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Sunderland (Robert Spencer, earl of), 
early mention of his Inclination to 
adopt the catholic religion, ii. 387 — 
his mtcntions, in. 69, note t — enters 
Into secret negotiation with the prince 
of Orange, 70— reproached for his con- 
duct in the peerage bill, 238. 

Supply to the crown, ancient mode of, 
hi. 27 — the commons are the granting 
and the lords the consenting pow'er, 
28— present practice of, 29. 

Supplies, origui of the estimates of, ii. 
357— remarks on the appropriation of, 
iii. 116, 117. 

Supremacy of the church given to Henry 
VIII., 1. 66— difficulty of repealing 
the act of, under queen Mary, 104 — 
restored to the crown under Eliza- 
beth, 111 — character and power of 
the act of, 112— oath of, tb., noteS — 
penalty for refusing, t6. — lord Bur- 
leigh’s memorial on the oath of. 151 
— act of, links the church with the 
temporal constitution, 17() — the sove- 
reign’s, rejected by Cartwright and 
the puritans, 185— acknowledged by 
some of the puiitans, 209 — executions 
for denial of, 215, note “—act of resist- 
ance of the Irish to it, ui. 365— oath of, 
catholics murmur at the, 377, note “ — 
Imposed on the commons bv the 5th of 
Elizabeth, never adopted by the Irish 
parliament, 401 — resolution of com- 
mons of Ireland to exclude those who 
would not take the oath of the, 402. 

Surrey ^fhomas Howard, earl of), futile 
charges against, of the crime of quar- 
tering the royal arms, 1. 31— ignomini- 
ous behaviour of his father, ib, 

Sussex (Henry Ratcliffe, earl of), writes 
to the burgesses of Yarmouth and 
others, requesting them to vote for the 
person he should name, i. 46. 

Sussex (Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of), his 
letter concerning the imprisonment of 
Mary Stuart, i. 132, note y. 

Sweden (king of), leagues with the pre- 
tender, iii. 241. 

Swift (Dr. Jonathan), employed by 
government to retaliate on libellers, 
iii. 168 

Talbot (lord chancellor), bill to prevent 
snuggling strongly opposed by him, 
iii. 290 — his arguments against it, 
tb. 

Tanistry, law of, defined, iii. 344— strong 
inducement of the native Irish to pre- 
serve the, 353 — custom of, determined 
to be void, 377. 

Tax upon property in the reign of Henry 
^11., mode of its assessment, i. 19, 
note t — discontents excited by it, 21 — 
opposed tumultuously, and finally 
abandoiied, tb 

Taxation under Henry VIII., mode of, L 


TORTURES. 

13— arbitrary, under the two Henries 
25. 

Taxation, arbitrary, restrained by the 
Petition of Right, i. 392 ; ii. 21. 

Taxations not attempted by Elizabeth, i. 
244, note t. 

Taxes not to be levied in England with- 
out consent of parliament, i 315 — 
larger in amount m the reign of Charles 
11. than at any former period, il. 353. 

Temple (sir John), his relation of the 
number of protestants massacied in 
Ireland, in 391, note “ — his History of 
the Jnsh Rebellion ui\Justly depreciated, 
393, note 9 

Temple (sir William), his views of go- 
vernment, 11 . 378, note " — new council 
formed by, 439, 440 and notes ® f S. 

Tenanc^y from year to year, of very re- 
cent introduction, iii. 43. 

Tenison, arihbishop, extract from his 
speech on the union, ill. .140, note “. 

Test act, dissenters give their support to 
the, ii. 393-395 and notes T * “ b. 

Testament, Nev\ 1526, translated into 
English, and proscribed, 1. .S3. 

Thompson (Richard), taken into custody 
for preaching virulent sermons at 
Bristol, and impeached upon strange 
charges, ii. 445. 

Thorougli, a phrase used by archbishop 
I.aud and the carl of Strafford to ex- 
press their system of government, ii. 
45 et seq. 

Thurloe, John, letter from, to Henry 
Cromwell, ii. 269, note b, 

Tindal (William), his translations of the 
Scriptures, i. 83 and note " 

Tithes, subsisted during the common- 
wealth, li. 315, 

Toleration, ancient avowal of the prin- 
ciple of, i. 122, note d — religious, hi. 
170, 171, note * — act, a measure of re- 
ligious liberty, 172— no part of the, ex- 
tended to p.ipists or such as deny the 
Trinity, tO.— anti-toleration statutes 
repealed by the whigs, 249 — natural 
right of the Insh, 376. 

Tom TelUtmth, a libel against James I , 
i. 370, note V. 

Tonnage and poundage, granted to Henry 
Vllf. by his first parliament, mistaken 
assertion of Hume and Ungard respect- 
ing it, 1 . 18, note *■ — the king’s right to, 
disputed, 392— declaration in the act for, 
393. 

Topeliffe ( ), his persecution of papists 

under Elizabeth, I 142, note d. 

Topham (seijeant at arms), actions 
brought against him for false imprison- 
ment, 111 . 281 . 

Torture, u.se of, denied by the Judges, ii.8 
— instances of, in England, tb. note i — 
strictures on Mr. Jardine’s views of 
this subject, tb. 

Tortures, used under the hotse of Tudor, 
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L 148 and note '—under Elizabeth, de* 
nied by Lord Burleigh, 160. 

Tory principles of the clergy, it 462 — 
firmly adhere to the established reli- 
gion, i6.~party, their rage against the 
queen and lord Oxford for retaining 
Whigs, iii. 230, note b— ministry an- 
noyed by the v\yacity of the press, 
298. 

Tories, their inconsistency, iii. 203— ill 
received at court, and excluded from 
office, 209. 

Toryism, its real character, ii. 442— car- 
dinal maxim of, ib. 

Tower of London, historical associations 
connected with the, i. 1 48. 

Towns, chartered, their jurisdiction, 
1.7. 

Tracts, political, extraordinary number 
published from the meeting of the long 
parliament, iii. 2. 

Trade, foreign, proclamations of Elizabeth 
restncting, 1. 237 — the king’s preroga- 
tive of restraining, 316, note 8 — project 
for a council of, iii. 145 

Tran substantiation, persecutions concern- 
ing, I. 82, 92— metaphysical examina- 
tion of, 8^), 90— modern liomish doctrine 
of, ti>. note. 

Treason, consideration of the law of, as 
applied to the papists under Elizabeth, 

i. 165, «o^e— trials tor, unjustly con- 
ducted under Elizabeth, 231— perver- 
sions of the law of, under James 1 , 344, 
note 3 -law of, Iii. 148— statute of Ed- 
ward III., 150~it8 constructive inter- 
pretation and material omission, 161 — 
various strained constructions of the, 
152, 163— statute of William III., 159 
—prosecutions for, under Charles II., 
disgraceful to government, 160— Scots 
law of, its severity and odium, 324, 325. 

Treasury, reduced state of the, in 1639, 

ii. 84-86 and notes. 

Treaty begun at Oxford, ii. 154 — pre- 
tended, signed with France, secret be- 
tween Charles II. and Louis XIV., 409 
— of peace broken off and renewed by 
the tory government, ill. 2 1 3. 

Treaties of partition, two, iii. 145— im- 
peachment of four lords on account of 
the, 146. 

Treating at elections, origin of, iii. 302, 
note C 

Treby (chief justice), his conduct in the 
case of Anderton, hi. 161. 

Trial by jury, its ancient establishment, 
i. 6, n/>te b. 

Trials for treason, &c., unjustly conducted i 
under Elizabeth, i. 231 — of Russell and : 
Sidney, ii. 467. I 

Triennial bill, its consUtution and privi- I 
leges, it 95, 96 and note “—act, repeal 
of, 330— and of the act for its repeal, 
331. 

Trinity, denial of the, or of the inspira- 


CXBBIDGE. 

tlon of any book of the Bible, made 
felony, iL 201, note. 

Triple alliance, public satisfaction at the, 
ii. 375. 

Trust estates, view of the laws relating 
to, L 344, 345. 

Tudor, house of, difficulty experienced 
by, in raising supplies, i. 13 — one of the 
most ImporiAnt constitutional provi- 
sions of, 40— strengthened by Mary, ib. 

Tudors, notary levies under the, ii. 133, 
134. 

Tunstal (Cuthbert), bishop of Durham, 
liberally entertained by Parker, i. 118, 
note*. 

Tutchin (John)', law laid down by Holt 
m the case of, in. 167. 

Tyrconnel (earl of), charged with con- 
spiracy, and attainted of treason, iii. 
380— lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1687, 
his secret overtures with the l^Yench 
agents, 398. 

Tyrone (earl of), charged with conspiracy 
and attainted of treason, iii. 380. 

Tyrrel (Anthony), an informer against 
papists, 1. 154, note 

Udal ( ), tried and imprisoned for a 

libel on the bishops, i. 206 and note ®, 
232. 

Ulster, the most enlightened part of Ire- 
land, m 380— the colonisation of, first 
carried into effect by sir Arthur Chi- 
chester m the reign of James I., ib . — 
linen manufacture first established by 
Strafford, 388. 

Undertakers, agents between the king 
and the parliament so called, i. 339, 356, 
note 

Uniformity, act of, passed under Eliza- 
beth, i. 1 1 1 and note - its character and 
extent, 112— links the church with the 
temporal constitution, 170. 

Union of the two crowns, sovereign and 
court withdrawn by, from Scotland, iii. 
337 —general observations on the same, 
ib -340. 

Universities, foreign, bribed on the sub- 
ject of Henry VIlL's divorce, i. 61 , 
note f— difficulty of procuring the judg- 
ment of Oxford and Cambridge against 
the marriage, 67. 

Usher (James), archbishop of Armagh, 
his scheme for a moderate episcopacy, 
ii. 115 and note f- model of chureh go- 
vernment, 319 and notes ® P— scheme of 
church government not mconvement or 
impracticable, 335. 

Utrecht, treaty of, arguments for and 
against the, iii. 214-219— negotiations 
mismanaged, 219— advantages lost by 
the, lb.— ml^mduct of lords Boling- 
broke and Oxford m the management 
of it, ib., note 8. 

Uxbridge, negotiations at, ii. 171, 172 and 
note rupture of the, 177 . 
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VAGABONDS. 

Va^bonds, act of state against, under 
Elizabeth, i. 242. 

Vane (sir Henry), his message to the 1 
commons, 1640, li. 90 — and general 
Liambert, excepted from act of indem- 
nity, 325— injustice of his condemna- 
tion, 326, 327 and note f— execution and 
character, 327, 328— his communication 
to the lords justices relating to the con- 
nexion between Spain and the disaf- 
fected Irish, iii. 390, note 

Vaughan (chief justice), his argument 
with regard to the power of juries, 
ill. 9. 

Venner, insurrection of in 1660, ii. 314. 

Verdict, general, question of the right 
of juries to return a, discussed, iii. 
8, 9. 

Vestments of priests retained in Eng- 
land, i. 102— dislike of the German re- 
formers to, ib. 

Vintners’ company fined by the star- 
chamber, ii. 35, 36 and note 

Visitations of monasteries, character and 
truth of, 1. 72. 

Vote of parliament, to prevent the meet- 
ing of caballing officers, ii. 271 and 
note 1 — the parliament dissolved in con- 
sequence, 272 and note K 

Vowell’s Treatise on the Order of Parlia- 
ment, extract from, iii. 44, note 6. 

Waldegravc (sir Edward), and his lady 
imprisoned for heanng mass, i. 114. 

Wales, court of the council of, its juris- 
diction, i. 32S and note d— court and 
council abolished, li. 99— right of elec- 
tion extended to, by Henry VIII., iii. 38. 

Waller’s plot, ii. 157— oath taken by both 
houses m consequence of, tb. 

Wallinglord House, cabal of, form a coali- 
tion with the republicans, ii, 271— 
oblige Richard Cromwell to dissolve 
his parliament, 272. 

"Walpole (sir Robert), reconciles the 
church to the royal family, iii. 249, 
250 — remarks on his administration, 
254 — character of the opposition to 
him, 257— the successors of, did not 
carry reform to the extent they pre- 
viously aimed at, 265— and Pelham, 
condemn the excessive partiality of 
their masters for their Hanoverian 
dominions, 293 and note * — his prudent 
administration, 298. 

Walsingham (sir lYancis), deceived by 
Charles IX., i. 137— his advice against 
Mary queen of Saits, 139— fidelity of 
his spies upon her, 166 — his enmity to 
her, 169 and note h— his modeiation 
and protection towards the puritans, 
194 — his disinterested liberality, 224 — 
his letter in defence of Elizabeth's 
government, 228 and note. 

Walton (Dr. Brian), ejected by the cove- 
nant, ii. 166 


WHITAKER. 

War with Holland, infamy of the, ii. 390 
and note ^ — between William III. and 
Louis XIV., its ill success and ex- 
penses, ill 133, 134— of the succession, 
its object, lb 137. 

Wards, extraordinary liveries taken for, 
i. 16. 

Warham (William), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, his letter to Wolsey, on the 
grants, &o., of 1625, i 19, note 

Warrant of committal, form and power of, 
debated, i. 384, 387 ; ii. 3. 

Warwick (Edward Plantagenet, earl of), 
his long captivity, attempt to escape 
with Perkin Warbeck, his trial for 
conspiracy, induced to con less himself 
guilty in the hope of pardon, his exe- 
cution, and the probable motive for it, 
i. 26— (John Iludley, earl of), a con- 
cealed papist, 95, note k. 

Wenlock, the first charter for returning 
members to parliament, iii 42. 

Wentworth (Paul), his discussion of the 
church authority with archbishop 
Parker, i.. 192— his bold motion on a 
command of Elizabeth, 251 — (Peter), 
his motion on the succession, 256— his 
bold defence of the privileges of parlia- 
ment against Elizabeth, ih.— examined 
concerning it, 256— committed to the 
Tower, ib . — questions of, on the privi- 
leges, &c., of pailiament, 257— again 
committed to the Tower, 258. 

Westbury, borough of, fined for bribery, 
i. 268. 

Westminster, ancient courts of law held 
at, i. 5 — abbey, preserved from de- 
struction in the reformation under 
Edward VI., 94— hall, tumult in, on 
demand ot a loan by Charles I., 381 and 
note V. 

Westmoreland (Mlldmay Fane, earl of), 
his forest amerciament, ii. 11. 

Whalley (abbey of). Dr. Whitaker’s 
scheme for distributing its revenues, 1, 
79, note h. 

Whig and tory, first heard of in the year 
1679, ii. 439— their first meeting, 442 — 
necessity of accurately understanding 
fheir definition, 199— their distinctive 
principles, ib , 200 — changes effected in 
them by circumstances, ib. 201. 

'Wbiggism, genuine, one of the tests of, 
iii. 147. 

Whig party, justified in their distrust of 
Charles IL, ii. 451. 

Whigs, remarkable triumph of the, iii. 
94— their influence in the councils of 
William III., Ill— oppose a general 
amnesty, 112 — bold measure of the, 
228— come into power, 230. 

Wbiston, extract from his Memoin, iii. 
197, note y. 

Whither (Dr. Thomas Dunham), his 
plan for distributing the revenues of 
the abbey of Whalley, i. 79, note b. 
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WHITBREAD. 

Whitbread, a Jesuit, his trial, ii.*426,427. 

White (John, bishop of Winchester), 
speaks against the protestants in his 
funeral sermon for queen Mary, 1. 110, 
note ®. 

Whltelock (sir James), cited before the 
star-chamber, i 360 — (Bulstrode), 
palliation of his father's pliancy, ii. 3, 
nofc curious anecdote recorded by, 
285. 

Whitgift (John, archbishop of Canter- 
bury), orders given to, concerning pa- 
pists in Denbigh, i. 142 — Ins allowance 
of torture, 148, his answer to 

Cartwright, 199 and note rigour of 
his ecclesiastical government, 200 and 
note li — ex officio oath tendered by, 202 
—his Intercession for Udal, 206— his 
censure of lawyers, 213 and note t — his 
bigoted sway over the press, 239, note" 
— his exclamation at Hampton Court, 
ill. 321. 

Wicliffe (John), effect of his doctrines 
in England, 1. 67. 

Wlldman (m^or), unites the republicans 
and royalists against the power of 
Cromwell, li. 249. 

Wllford (sir 'rhoraas), Elizabeth’s Illegal 
commis.sion of martial law to, i. 242. 

Wilkins (bishop), opposes the act for 
suppressing conventicles, li. 388, 

William the Conqueror, capacity of his 
descendants to the seventeenth century 
described, 111. 292. 

William the Lion, statutes ascribed to 
him, ili. 306. 

William III. receives the crown conjointly 
with his wife, iil. 98 — discontent witi 
his government, 107 — his character and 
errors, 110— his government in danger, 
t6— his dissatistaction, 118— his mag- 
nanimous and public-spirited ambition, 
119— dissolves the convention parlia- 
ment, and gives his confidence to the 
tories, 122 and notes ® f— scheme for his 
assassination, 129, 130, and note y — his 
magnanimous conduct, 133— uiijustly 
accused of neglecting the navy, 136 and 
note S— skill and discipline acquired by 
the troops under his command, ib . — 
aware of the intentions of Louis XIV. 
on the Spanish dominions, 138 — 
700,0002. granted him during life, 139 
— leaves a sealed order to keep up the 
army, 140 — obliged to reduce his army, 
and send home his Dutch guards, tb. — 
his conduct censurable with reg^ to 
the Irish forfeitures, 142, note ■ — unpo- 
pularity of his administration, 144— his 
conduct with respect to the two treaties 
of partition, 146 - his superiority over 
the greatest men of the age, 148— Im- 
provements in the Engli^ constitution 
under him, ib.— his statute of treason, 
160— hatr^ of the tories to, 178— dis- 
tinction of the cabinet from the privy 


WRIGHT. 

council during his reign, 184 — reser- 
vedness of his disposition, 187— hw 
partiality to Bentinck and Keppel not 
consistent with the good sense and 
digmty of his character, 188— influences 
members of parliament by bribes, 189 
—refuses to pass a bill for rendering the 
Judges independent, 194 — truly his own 
minister, 292— never popular in Scot- 
land, 335 — the only consistent friend of 
toleration, 336 and note ™. 

Williams ( ), his prediction of king 

James’s death, i. 344, note (Dr. 
John, bishop of Lincoln), suspicion of 
corruption in, 389, note b— fined by the 
star-chamber, ii. 36 — made lord keeper, 
40— suspected of popish principles, 70, 
note t. 

Wills, fees of the clergy on the probates 
of, limited, i. 64. 

Winchester, statutes of, on defence of the 
nation, li. 132. 

Wines, duties imposed on their importa- 
tion, i. 317, note i. 

Wisbech castle, factions of the prisoners 
in, i 166, note t. 

Withens (sir Francis), expelled the house 
of commons, ii. 444. 

Woad, proclamation of Elizabeth, pro- 
hibiting its culture, i. 237 and note ®. 

Wolsey (cardinal Thomas), his motion 
for a supply of 800,0002. to be raised 
by a tax on lands and goods, 1 . 17 — 
opposed by the commons, i6.— circum- 
stontial account of this transaction, tb. 
and note *1— his aibitrary modes of 
raising money without the intervention 
of parliament, 18 — letters to, concern- 
ing, 19, note " — obloquy incurred by 
these measures, 21— estimate of his 
character, 22— articles against him 
never intended to be proceeded upon 
by the king, 23, note * — cause of the 
duke of Buckingham's execution, 27 
and note f— augments the authority of 
the court of star-chamber, 62— rigid in 
restraining the turbulence of the nobi- 
lity, &c., 54, note k—Luther’s attack 
on, 60, note ® — a delegate of Clement 
VII. on Henry Vlll.s divorce, 61 — 
increases the fees of the clergy on wills, 
64, note 1 — his reformation and suj)- 
pression of the monastic orders, 70 — 
did not persecute, but proscribed 
heretic writings, 82. 

Wool, &C., ancient unjust tolls on, i. 319, 
320, note 

Wotton (sir Henry), his palliation of im- 
positions, i. 340, note ®. 

Worcester, victory of, its consequences to 
the future power of Cromwell, ii 237. 

Wright ( his case of conscience and 

confinement, L 144, notef. 

Wright (Mr. Thomas), notice of his edi- 
tion of ‘Letters relating to the Sup- 
pression of Monastenes,' i. 72, note y. 
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WYATT. 

Wyatt (sir Thomas), insurrection of' L 
108, note 

Yelverton (Mr.), his defence of the pri- 
vil^a of parliament, i. 263. 

Yeomen of the guard, establishment of 
the, li. 131. 

Yeomanry oi England, under the Plan- 
tagenets, descnbed, i. 6. 

York, council of, summoned, ii. 92, 93, 
notes 8 K 

York (James, duke of), protests against 
a clause In act of uniformity, il. 341 — 
suspected of being a catholic before the 
Restoration, 344 and note P— his mar- 
riage with lady Anne Hyde, 361 and 
note b, 362 — converted to the Romish 
faith, 381— particulars relating to his 
conversion, ib. and note ® — always 
strenuous against schemes of compre- 
hension, 388 — obliged to retire from 
the ofiQce of loi d admiral, 394 and note y 


ZWINQLE. 

— dangerous enemy of the constitution, 
398— his accession to the throne viewed 
with great apprehension, 428— engaged 
in a scheme oi general conversion, 431 
— resolved to excite a civil war rather 
than yield to the exclusion, 435— plan 
for banishing him for life, 438 and note d 
— his unpopularity among the middling 
classes, 443— his tyranny in Scotland, 
iii. 328. 

Yorke (Philip, second earl of Hardwicke), 
his account of the tories in lt45, iii. 
253, note 9. 

Yorkshire, levy of ship-money refused 
in, ii. 86. 


2Jeal, religious, in Scotland, its furious 
effects, iii. 313. 

Zwingle (Ulric), his belief concerning 
the Lord’s Supper nearly fatal to the 
Reformation, i. 90. 


THE END. 
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